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TOTBBFUBUC. 

To attempt any laboured panegyric of an author of so distinguished celebrity 
as RoLux, would be an arduous as well as superfluous undertaking. 

His profound erudition, the benevolence of his intentions, but above all, the 
piety of his sentiments, which clash with no sect or party among Christians, 
have already placed him high in the annals of fame, and have procured his 
yyTÎtiogs ao universal perusal. 

A peculiar felicity has attended RoUin as an author.— His various perform- 
rnc^s hare not only been perused witli avidity by the public at hrge ; they 
bave also merited the applause of the learned and ingenious.— Writere of the 
miist enlightened and of the most refined taste in polite literature, such as Vol- 
î-tire, Atterbmy, &c. have honoured him with the highest and most deserved 
^ DTomJums. 

So various is our author's information, and so consummate his knowledge in 
'^voiy subfect which occupied his pen, that, viewing him in this light, we 
•vould be ready to imagine he had seldom stirred abroad from the studious 
arid cloistered retirement of a college ; but, on the other hand, when we con- 
-i It^r the easy elegance for which his style is so remarkable, we are apt to 
conclude, that he passed part of his time in courts. 

A circumstance which reflects the highest honour upon this author, is his 
uncommoD modesty. Learning, which too often elates the mind, and pro- 
duces a bai^ty air of superiority, had no such effect on Rollin. — This great 
rnan, so fu* from delivering his sentiments in a dictatorial tone, ever speaks in 
terms the most unassimiing. 

No preceptor ever studied so carefully the genius and dispositions of youth, 
oT adapted his information so successfully for their improvement, as our au- 
thor. In all his works, it is not the pedagogue who instructs, but the fond pa- 
rent—the amiable friend. 



APPROBATION. 



Paris, September 3, 1729. 
I HAVE read, hj order of the lord-keeper, a manuscript, entitled, The An- 
cient Histoiy of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, 
Persians, Macedonians, and Greeks, &c. In this work appear the same prin- 
ciples of religion, of probity, and the same happy endeavours to improve the 
minds of youth, which are so conspicuous in all the writings of this author. 
The present work is not confined merely to the instruction of young people, 
but may be of service to all persons in general, who will now have an opportu- 
nity of reading, in their native tongue, a great number of curious events, which 

before were known to few eicept the teamed. 

Secousse. 
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y^ A LETTER, 

Written by the Rig^t Révérend Dr. Frakcis ATTERBimr ; late Loim Bishop 
of Rochester ; to M. Rollik. 

Ret. atqve Erubitissiiie Vir, 
Cim , monente amico quodam, qui juxta aedes tuas habitat, scmn te i'iiuhm 
revertisse ; sUtui salutatum te ire, ut primum per valetudinem liceret Id 
officii, ex pedum iofirmitate aliquandiu di latum, ciun tandem me iropietunmi 
sperarem, nustra fui ; domi non eras. Restât, ut quod coram exequi non potui, 
script» saltern Uteris prsestem ; tibique ob ea omnia, quibua à te auctus sum, 
bénéficia, grates ajpm, quas faabeo certé, et semper habitunis sum, maximas. 
Rêvera rounera uJa librorura nuperis à te annis editonim egregia ac perfao- 
norifica wSta visa sunt. Multi emm facio, et te, vir prestantissime^ et tua 
omnia qusecunque in isto literarum genere perpolita sunt ; in quo quidera te 
caeteris omnibus ejusmodi scriptoribus facile antecellere, atque esse eundem 
et djcendi et sentiendi magistrum optimum, prorsus existimo ; cumque in ex- 
co/endis his studiis aliquantulum ipse et oner» et temporis posuerim, libéré 
tamen profiteor me, tua cum l^^m ac relegam, ea edoctum esse à te, non 
solum mis nesciebam prorsùs, sed etiaro quae antea didicisse mibi visussum. 
Modeste itaque nimîûm de opère tuo sentis, cum juventuti tantûm instituend» 
elaboratum id esse contenais. Ea certé scribis, quae à vins istiusmodi rerum 
baud imperitis, cum voluptate et fructu legi possunt. Vetera quidem et satis 
cognitarevocas in memonam ; sed ita revocas, ut illustres, ut ornes ; ut aliquid 
vetustis adjicias qufid novum sit, alienis <)uod omnino tuum : booasque picturas 
bona in luce coUocando efficis, ut etiam iis,à quibus saepissimé coDspect&e sunt, 
el^antiores tamen solito appareant, et placeant maeis. 

Certe, dum Xenophontem saepiùs versas, ab illo et ea quae à te plurimis 
in locis narrantur, et ipsum ubique nairaadi modum videris traxisse, shrlique 
Xenophontei nitonimac venustam simpUcitatem non imitari tantûm, seaplane 
assequi : ita ut si Gallicé scisset Xenophon, non aliis ilium, in eo aigumento 
quod tractas, verbis usunim, non alio nrorsùs more scripturum judicem. 
Hsc ^o, baud assentancU causa (quoa vitium procul ameabest,) sed verè ex 
animi sententia dico. Cum enim pulcbris à te donis ditatus sim, quibus ineo- 
dem, aut in alio quopiam doctrinae genere referendis imparem me sentio, volui 
tamen propensi erça te animi Pratique testimonium proferre, ^t te aliquo sal- 
tern munusculo, etsi perquam dissimili, remunerari. 

Peige, vir docte admodùm et venerande, de bonis literis, quae nunc ne- 
pclectae passim et ^retae jacent, bene mereri ; FNerge juventutem Gallicam 
(quando \i\\ solummodô te utilem esse vis) optimis et praeceptis et exemplis 
informare. 

Qpod ut facias, annis aetatis tuae elapsis multos adjiciat Deus ! iisque decur- 
rcntibus sanum te pnestet atque mcolumem. Hoc ex animo optat ac vovet, 

Tui observantissimus, 

FRAKCI8CV8 ROFFEKSIS. 

t 

Pranairum te mecmn post festa dixit mibi amicus ille noster <}ui tibi vicinus 
est. Cum statuons tecum quo die adftiturus es, id illi si^ificabis. Me certe, 
annis maiisque debilitatum, qoandocunque veneris, domi invenies. 

6» Kal. Jan. 1731. 



TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING LETTER. ^ 

IRéverevd AXfD MOST Learned Sir, 

Tv HEN I was infonned by a friend who lives near you, tfiat you were return- 
ed to Paris, I resolved to wait on you, as soon as the state of my health would 
permit. After having been prevented by the gout for some time, I was in 
hopes at length of paying my respect» to you at your house, and went thither, 
but you were not at home. It is incumbent on me, therefore, to do tliat in 
writuig, which I could not in person, and to return you my acknowledgments 
for alNhe favours you have been pleased to confer upon me, of which, I beg 
you will be assured, that I shall always retain the most grateful sense. 

And indeed 1 esteem the books you have lately published, as presents of 
exceedii^ value, and such as do me very great honour. For I have the high- 
est regartl, most excellent sir, both for you and for eveiy thing that comrs 
from so masterly a hand as yours, in the kind of learning you treat ; in which 
1 must believe that you not only excel all other writers, but are at the same 
time the best master of speaking and thinking well ; and I freely confess, dint 
though I had applied some time and pains in cultivating these studies, when 
I read your volumes over and over again, I was instructed in things by you, 
of whicn I was not only entirely ignorant, but seemed to myself to have Icanicd 
before. You have therefore too modest an opinion of your work, when you 
declare it composed solely for the instruction of youth. What you write may 
undoubtedly be read with pleasure and improvement, by persons not unac- 
quainted with learning of the same kind. For, while you call to mind an- 
cient facts, and things sufficiently kno\Mi, you do it in such a manner, that you 
illustrate, you embellish them : still adding something new to the old, some- 
thing entirely your own to the labours of others ; by placii^ good pictures in 
a g(X)d light, you make them appear with unusual elegance and more exalted 
beauties, even to those w^ho have seen and studied them most. 

In your frequent correspondence with Xenophon, you have certainly ex- 
tracted fix>m him, both what you relate in many places, and eveiy where his 
veiy manner of relating; you seem not only to have imitated, but attained 
the shining elegance and l>eautiful simplicity of that author's style : so tliat, 
had Xenophon excelled in the French lainage, in my judgment, he would 
have used no other words, nor written in any other method, upon Ôie subject 
you treat, than you have done. 

I do not say this out of flatteijr, which is far from being my vice, but from 
my real sense and opinion. As you have enriched me with your fine pre- 
sents, which I know now incapable I am of repaying either in the same, or in 
any other kind of learning, I was willing to testify my gratitude and affection 
for you, and at least to make you some small, though exceedingly unequal 
return. 

Go on, most learned and venerable sir, to deserve well of sound literature, 
which now lies universally neglected and despised. Go on in forming the 
youth of France, since you wiD have their utility to be your sole view, upon 
the best precepts and examples. 

Which that you may effect, may it please Ged to add many years to your 
life, and during the course of them to preserve you in health and safely. This 
is the earnest wish and prayer of 

Your most obedient servant, 
. Francis Roffen. 

P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you intend to dine with me afler 
the holidays. When you have fixed upon the day, be pleased to let him know 
it. Whenever rou come, you will certainly fiad one, so weak with age and 
ills as I am, at nome. ' | 

December 26, 1731. ^ j 
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T3Z irnOTT OF FROFAITE HISTOllT, ESP&CTALLT WITH REGARD TO RELIGION. 

The study of profane bistoiy would be unworthy of a wi,ati8tobeob«^ed 
^rious attention, and the great length of time, be- >• histoir. besides the 
?7wed upon it, if it were confined to the bare knowledge •'^•"** "^ «»»«»<»»*«y- 
'( ancient transactions, and an unpleasing inquiiy into the eras when each of 
àese happened. It little concerns us to know that there were once such men 
li \iezander, Caesar, Aristides, or Cato, and that they lived in this or that pe- 
riod; that the empire of the Assyrians made way for that of the Babylonians, 
aid the latter for the empire of the Medes and Persians, who were themselves 
«dviected by the Macedonians, as these were afterwards by the Romans. But it 
LiAly concerns us to know by what means those em- i. The camet of the 
P'UTK were founded ; the steps by which they rose to the "*• "^ '»** «^ empire». 
f uhed pitch of gnmdeur we so much admire ; what it was that constituted theif 
tn.e floiT and felicity, and what were the causes of their declension and fall. 

It 13 of no less importance to study attentively the man- ^ The genSuB and cher 
Ders of difierent nations ; their genius, laws, and customs ; S^'*^at°?^ir"thtlt 
'srtl especially to acquaint ourselves with the character goreraed them. 
ind disposition, the talents, virtues, and even vices, of diose men by whom 
^rpj were governed ; and whose good or bad qualities contributed to the 
^niKleur or decay of the states over which they presided. 

Such are the sreat objects which ancient history presents ; exhibitii^ to 
C'jr view all the Kingdoms and empires of the world; and at the same time, 
iÀ the great men too are anj way conspicuous ; thereby instructing us, by 
example ra^er than precept, m the arts of enîpire and war, the ^principles of 
roc-erament, the rules of policy, the maxims of civil society, ana the conduct 
A life that suits all a^es and conditions. 

We acquiie, at the same time, another knowledge, '• "^J* «""P" ^^ p^ 
which cannot but «cite the attention of all persons i^o «'-«'"«»•»*«'«»«•• 
tare a taste and indisation for polite learning ; I mean, the manner in which 
vis and sciences were invented, cultivated, and improved ; we there discover 

ad trace, as it were with the eye, their origin and progpress ; and perceive 
ritb admiration, that the nearer we approach those countries which were once 

aabited by the sons of Noah, in the greater perfection we find the arts and 
xiences; and that th^ seem to be either neglected or foi^gotten, in proportion 
I J the remoteness of nations from t^m : so Aat, when men attempted to revive 
ta^e arts and sciences, they were omige(jl to go back to the source from 
»feence they originally flowed. 

1 give only a transient view of these objects, though so veiy important, in 
Its place; liecause I have already treated them with some extent elsewhere.* 

But another object,of infinitely greater importance, *-. The obsenrinj. e»- 
î^ims our attention. For although profane history treats CSTeen «Mwd^d™ 
yàj of nations who had imbibed all the chimeras of a f^ne hutory. 
^pe^^tious worship, and abandoned themselves to all the irregularities of 
v^ch human nature, after the fall of the first man, became capable ; it never- 

• y»L in. ud IT. of the method of Uftohiof ud i tndjing the Belles Lettrei, *c 
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tfaeless pioclaim9 universally the greatness of the Almiehty, his power, hii .| 
justice, and, above all, aie admirable wisdom with which his providence gO»*^ 
vems the universe. 

If the inherent conviction of this last truth raised, according to Cicero'» 
observation,* the Romans above all other nations ; we may, in like maniier,| 
affirm, that nothing gives history 9 greater superiority .to many other branches, 
of literature, than to see in a manner imprinted in almost every page of it, the 
precious footsteps and shining proofs of this great truth, vi2. that Gfod disposes 
nil events as supreme Lord andf Sovereigns ; that he alone determines the fate of 
kii^, and the duration of empires ; and that he, for reasons inscrutable to all 
butnimself, transfers the government of kingdoms from one nation I0 another. 

God pKiidpd at th« We discover this important truth in going back to the 
*«pj«»n of jnen, after most remote antiquît^T, and the origm of profane history ; 
•*^ "*^"' I mean to the dispersion of the posterity of Noah into the 

several countries of the earth where mey settled. , Liberty, chance, views of 
interest, a love for certain countries, and similar motives, were, in out- 
ward appearance, the only causes of the different choice which men made 
in these various migrations. But the Scriptures inform us, that amidst tlie 
trouble and confusion that followed the sudden change in the lai^ua^^e of 
Noah's descendants. God presided invisibly over all their councils ana de- 
liberations ; Âat notnii^ was transacted but by the Almighty's appointment ; 
and that he alone guided and settled all mankindt agreeably to the dic- 
tates of his mercy and justice. The Lord scattered ihemfohroaa from thence 
upon ^face of the earA,l 

God onijfaaa fixed the We must therefore consider as an indisputable princi- 
^ «îLTtowi ï^ P^e> and as the basis and foundation to the study of profane 
Deopie and tbe leipi of nistory, that the providence of the Almighty has, trom all 
«• ~»- eternity, ai>pointed the establishment, duration, and de- 

struction of kingdoms and empires, as well in regard to the general plan of 
the whole universe, known only to God, who constitutes the order and won- 
derful harmony of its several parts, as particularly with respect to the people 
of Israel, and still more with regard to the Messiah, and the establishment of 
the church, which is his g[reat work, the end and design of all his other works, 
and ever present to his sight. — Enown ta the Lord are aU hù works from the 

C}od has vouchsafed to disc(^er to us in holy Scripture, a part of the rela- 
tion of the several nations of the earth to his own people ; and the little so 
discovered, difiuses great li^t over the histoiy of those nations, of whom we 
shall have but a very impenect idea, unless we have recourse to the inspired 
writers. They alone display, and brii^ to light, the secret thoi^hts of princes, 
their incoherent projects, tneir foolish pride, their impious and cruel ambition : 
they reveal the true causes and hidden springs of victories and overthrows ; of 
the grandeur and declension of nations ; the rise and ruin of states ; and teach 
us what judgment tbe Almighty fonns both of princes and empires, and conse- 
quently, vr&t idea we ourselves ought to entertain of them. 

Poweifid idan ap- Not to mention Egypt, that served at first as the cradle 
foiated to piinuh «r pro- (if [ may be allowecTthe exppesswn) of the holy nation ; 
"~ • and which afterwards was a severe prison, and a fiery ftir- 

Dtce to it ;0 and, at last, the scene of the most astonishing miracles that God 
ever wrought in favour of Israel : not to mention, I say, Egypt, the mighty 
empires of Nineveh and Babylon furnish a thousand proob ofthe truth here 
advanced. 

* Pietate ao religione, atqae hae oaa tapientia quod deorum inunortaliun numiae oouaia refi ^^ùbcrna- 
tlqmjpertpeximuB, omnea f eatet natiooeaqoe raperarimns. — Orat. de Anitp. R«fp. n. 19. 

t The ancients themaelvec, according to Pindar, (Ol^np. Od. ink,) retained «ome idea, that th« 
ibpertion of men wat not the eAct of chance, but that they had been settled U different conalriêi bj ifae 
appointment of Prondeaee. 

i 6en. xi. 8. 9. f Acta, %r. 18. 

I I wiU briar yon oat from andcr the bardent of the Epyptiaaa, a«d I will rii jov out of tbnir boodnge.. 
Xiod. ri. 0. Out of the iron fHmoe« «Tna out of £r/pt. Dent ir* S)K 
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îoeir most powerful monaichs, ^ Tiglath-Pilesar, Safananazar, Sennacherib» 
^bodiadnezzar, and many more', were in Grod's hand, as so many instni- 
&.its, which he employed to punish the transmseions of his people. - He 
xiii yp an tns^ to tkt naiiom from far ^ and Gssed unto l/bem from the end 
iâi earûi, to come and receive fus orders,* He himself put the sword into 
iKT hands, and appointed their marches dail^. He breathed courage and 
clocr into their soldiers ; made their armies mdefat%able in labour, and in- 
^.'icible in battle ; and spread terror and consternation wherever Ûaey direct* 
^i tbeir steps. 

Tbe rapidity of their, conquests ought to hare enabled them to discern the 
r.mble Sand that conducted them. But, says^one of these khssthi the 
bjne of die rest,' By the strength of my Jumd I haroe done it, and Sy mu uns" 
tm ; for I am j>rudent : And I have removed the bounds of the people and 
Jice robbed thnr treasures, and I have put down thé inhabitants hke a valiant 
9^, And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the people ; and as one 
fmkereth eggs that are left, have 1 gttthered aU the earthy and there wcu non» 
tm moved^te wing, or opened the m4)vth or peeped.X 

But this monarch, so ai^st and wise in his own eye, how did he appear in 
'iiifyfthe Akn^ht^ l^Only as a subaltern a^ent, a servant sent by his mas- 
-:: T%e rod ^ fus anger, and the staff in Us hand,^ God's design was to 
<£^.<i<e, not to extirpate his children. But Sennacherib had it in his heart 

> destroy and cut offaU nations.W What then will be the issue of this kind of 
f lest between the designs of God, and those of this prince ?ir At the time 

.-UÎ be fancied himself already possessed of Jerusalem, the Lord, with a sin- 
i- blast, disperses all his proud hopes ; destroys, in one n^ht, a hundred 
ar«core and five thousand of his forces : and puttira^ a hock in his nose^ 
7d a bridle in Ms lips** (as though he had been a wila beast,) he leads him * 
'•rck to his own dominions, covered with infamy, through the midst of those 
'u'i*jns, who, but a little before, had beheld him in all his pride and haugh* 

Nebuchadnezzar, kiiç of Babylon, appears still more visibly governed by 
: ProFidence, to which he himseif is an entire strainer, although ii preside» 
î-r: all his deliberations, and determines all his actions. 

Being come at the head of his army to two highways, the one of which led 
' Jerusalem, and the other to Rabbah, the chief city of the Ammonites, thia 
1.^, not knowine which of them would be best for him to strike into, debates 
. r ^<>metime ynm himself, and at last casts lots.tt God makes the lot fall on 
■ rjftilem, to felfil the menaces he had pronounced against that city ; viz. to 
.'•troy it, to bum the temple, and lead its inhabitants into captivi^. 

Oœ would imagine, at nrst sight, that this king had been prcHnpted to be- 
•*fe Tyie,mcfely from a political view, viz. that he might not leave behind 
bn so powerful and well fortified a city ; nevertheless, a superior will had 
fccreedthe se^e of Tyre.tJ God designed, on one side, to humble the pride 

> Ithobal its kmg, who fancying himseif wiser than Daniel, whose fame watf 
•:yid over tibe whole East ; ana ascribing entirely to his rare and uncommon 
I-uience the extent of his dominions, and the greatness of his ridbes, persuad- 
ai himself that he was a god, and sat in the seat ofGod.^^ 

I On the ottier side, he also designed to chastise the luxury, the voluptuous- 
3r«% and the pride of those haughty merchanfs, who thought themselves kings 
" »iie sea» and sovereigns over crowned heads : and especially that inhuman 
, - of the Tyriaas, who looked upon the fall of Jerusalem ([the rival of Tyre) 
f *iieir own aggrandisement. These were the motives which prompted God 
îadf to leadNebuchadnezzar to Tyre ; and to make him execute, though 



* '»i. r. M. sa s. 7S, 34. xiii. 4. 5. t Sennacherib. } Isal z. IS, 14. { lafti. z. 5. 
NJ. r. I T Ibid. Ter. 13. 

* 3renae tbj nig« ac»u«t ae, »n4 thy tumult is come np into mine ears, therefore I will pntmj hook 
^ D6fe, aai or brlaie in thr lips, aaâ I will tarn thee back by the war by which thoo camMt. 3 

t^UL ?». t^ £xek. xzi. 10.39. U £<ek. xxri. zzrii. xxnii. ^ Ezek. zxriU. 3. 
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unknowingly, his commands. Idcirco ecce eoo adducam ad Tyrum A'e. 
hwAodonosor. 

* To recompense this monarch, whose anny the Ahnigfaty had caused ta 
serve a great seroice against Tyré\ (these are God's own words ;) and to com« 
pensate Âe Babylonish troops, for the grievous toils they had sustained durii^ 
a Âirteçn years^ seige : / will give^ saith the Lord God, the land of Egypt 
wnto Nebuchadnezzar^ king of Babylon ; and he shall take her nwltitude^ and 
take her spoil, and take her prey, and it shall be the wages for his army,X 

The same Nebuchadnezzar, eager to immortalize his name by the grands 
of his exploits, was determined to heighten the gloiy of his conquests by his 
splendour and magnificence, in embellishing the capital of his empire with 

E>mpous edifices, and the most sumptuous ornaments. But while a set of adu- 
ting courtiers, on whom he laTished the highest honours and immense riches, 
make all places resound With his name, an august senate of watchfiil spirits is 
formed, who weigh, in the balance ot truth, the actions of kings, and pro- 
nounce upon them a sentence from which there lies no appeal. The king 
of Babylon is cited before this tribunal, in which there presides a Supreme 
Judge, who. to a vigilance whici} nothing can elude, adds a holiness that will 
not allow ot the least irreg^ularity. F^ et sanctus, i]^ this tribunal all Ne- 
buchadnezzar's actions, which were the admiration anowonder of the public, 
are examined with rigour ; and a search is made into the inward recesses of 
'his heart, to discover his most hidden thoughts. How will diis formidable in- 
quiry end ? At the instant that Nebuchadnezzar, walking in his palace, and 
revolving, with a secret complacency, his exploits, his erandeur and masoiifi- 
cence, is sayine to himself, Is not UUs great Babylon mai I buiUfor the housf 
&fthe kingdom^ the might of my power, and for the honour ofm!u majesty ^ 
m this very instant, when, by vainly flattering himself that he neld his power 
aiui kingdom from himself alone, he usurped the seat of the Almighty : a voice 
from heaven pronounces his sentence, and declares to him, that, his kingdom 
was departedfrom him, that he should he driven from men, and his dTsoelhtig be 
with the beasts of thefield, wUU he knew thai the Most High ruled in the kù 
doms of men, and gave them to whomsoever he wouldM 

This tribunal, which is for ever assembled, though invisible to mortal eyes, 
pronounced the like sentence on those famous conquerors, on those heroes ol 
the pagan world, who, like Nebuchadnezzar, considered themselves as the 
sole authors of their exalted fortune ; as independent of authority of every 
kind, and as not holding of a superior power. 

As God appointed some princes to be the instruments of his vengeance, be 
made others the dispensers of his goodness. He ordained Cyrus to be the 
deliverer of his people ; and to enable him to support with dignity so glori- 
ous a fun(^ion, he endued him with all the qualities which constitute the great- 
est captains and princes; and caused that excellent education to be given him, 
which the heathens so much admired, though they neither knew the author 
nor the true cause of it. 

We see in profane history the extent and swiftness of his conquests, the in- 
trepidity of his courage, the wisdom of his vie^vs and desim ; his greatness 
of soul, his noble generosity ; his truly paternal aflection for his subjects ; and, 
in them, the grateful returns of love and tenderness, which made them con- 
sider him rather as their protector and father, than as their lord and sovereign, 
We find, I say, all these particulars in profane history : but we do not per- 
ceive the secret principle of so many exalted qualities, nor the hidden .sprii^ 
which set them in motion. 

But Isaiah affords us this light, and delivers himself in words suitable to tli« 
Spreatness and majest]^ of the God who inspired him. He represents this all 
powerfiil God of armies as leading Cyrus by the hand, mirching before him 
conductiog him from city to city, and from province to province ; subduim 

* This iacidcat i« reUud more at îêxf ia tbe histonr of tb« EcvptiaM, nnSer Uic nin of Ain%siK. 
t Ssck. zxix. ia,SO. i i>att. iv. U^M. - 5 Dû. iv. 30. H I)u* ir, 9i, Z2 
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mUimu hrfart Ann, looMnùig ^ kim of kingt^ brtahmg in pi9ee$gate$ of hrois^ 
cuUing m stmder du ban of tron, ttirowiDg down the walls and bulwarks of 
cities, and puttiiK him in possessicm of the trtasure$ of darkneu^ and the hidden 
riches of iecrei places.* 

The prophet also tells us the cause and motive of all these events.! It was 
in order to punish Babylon, and to deliver Judah, that the Almighty conducts 
Cjrus, step by step, and çves success to all his enterprises. Ihave raised 
htm upin righteousness, and I vrill direct aU his wavs^ for Jacob v»f seroani*$ 
sake^ and bra^L wine etect.l But this prince is so lilind and unrratefiil, that he 
does not know hb Master, nor remember his benefactor. Ihave smtusmed 
Ihee, Aougfc thou host not known me ,-— / girded diee^ though thou hast not 
known fn^*§ 

Men seldom Ibnn to themselves a right judgment of AiMia«f«orth«re- 
true glcHj, and the duties essential to re^ power. The ^ ^«*- 
Scripture onfr grves usa full idea of them, ami this it does in a wonderful man» 
ner,|| under the image of a veiy laige and strong tree, whose top reaches to 
heaven, and whose branches extend to the extremities of the earth. As its fo* 
liage is veiy abundant, and it is bowed down with fruit, it constitutes theoma- 
menC and felicity of the plains around it. It supplies a grateful shade, and a 
secure retreat to beasts of eveiy kind ; animals, both wikf and tame, are saîèly 
lod^ under its hospitable branches ; the birds of heaven dwell in theboi^ha 
of It, and it supplies ibod to all livinp^ creatures. 

Can there be a more Just or more mstructive idea of the kingly office, whose 
true ^pandeur and sdUd gloiy does not consist in that splendour, pomp, and 
magnificence which surround it ; nor in that reverence and exterior homage 
which are paid to it bjr sulgects ; but in the real services and solid advan- 
tages it procures to nations, whose support, defence, security, and asylum, it 
forms, (both 'fiom its nature and institution,) at the same lime that it is the 
fruitful source of tetrestrial blessings of every kind ; especially with regard 
to the poor and weak, who ought to find, beneath the shade ana protection of 
royalty, a sweet peace and tramjuillity not to be interrupted or disturbed ; 
while me monarch himself sacrifices his ease, and experiences alone those 
storms and tempests from which he shelters others ? 

Methinks the reality of this noble image, and the execution of this great 
plan (religion only excepted,) appears in the government of Cyrus, of which 
Xenophon has given us a picture, in his beautiful preface to the histoiy of 
that prince. He has there specified a great number of nations, which, though 
far (Estant one from another, and differing widely in their manners, customs, and 
language, were however all united by the same sentiments of esteem, rever* 
ence, and Jove for a prince, whose government they wished, if possible, to 
have continued for ever, so much happiness and tranquillity did they eqjqy 
under it. T 

To Ûàs amiable and salutaiy government, let us op- Ajoct idea of «•«».. 
pose the idea which the sacred writings rive us of those qoewriofwitiqmty. 
monarcbs and conquerors, so much boasted by antiauity, who, instead of mak- 
ing die happiness of mankind the sole object of their care, were prompted 
by no other motives than those of interest and ambition. **The Holy 
Spirit represents them under the svmbols of monsters generated from the 
agitation of the sea, firom the tumult, confusion, and dashiog of the waves 

* " Thus taith die Lord to his onoiftted, to Cynu^ whose right hand I have holden, to tnbdac ttatioM 
fc«fare hjaif and I wilt loose the loins of kint^s. to open before him the two-lrared gates, and the s^tca 
shall not be shnt. I will go before tbee, and make the crooked places straight : I will brerk in pieces tb« 
gates of farasa, and eat in sunder the bars of iron. And I «ill g^ive thee the treasares of darkneu. and hid> 
den riclies of secfet placti, that thon saveit know« that I the LK>rd, which call thee by thjr name, an thn 
God of Ijrael/»~4sn. xlr. 1— S. 

t Isai. ilv. IS, 14. i Isai. sIt. is, 4. ( Isai. ilr. 4^5. 1| Dan. ir. 7, 9. 

T ESvv^t) twihyiie» IfiCoAcTy toffountv t8 v&vtos oAtv xaft^so^atf Sen dc) Tn a&rd fifùm 4|iAr 
■^Efsavlai. 

, Vol. I. « 
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ODe against the other ; and under Ûie image of cruel wild beasts, which spread 
terror and desolation universally, and are for ever gorging themselves with 
blood and slaughter. How strong and expressive is this câouring I 

Nevertheless, it is often from such destructive models that the rules and 
maxims of the education generally bestowed on the children of the (^at are 
borrowed : and it is these ravage» of nations, these scourgers of mankind, 
they are destined to resemble. By inspiring them with the sentiments of a 
boundless ambition, and the love of false gloiy, they become (to borrow an 
expression from Scripture} young lions: they learn to caidk ^ p^^t ond de^ 
vour menr—to lay waste ctHeSy to turn lands and ^ir fatness into desoUUion by 
the noise of their roaring.* And when this young lion is pown up, God telfi 
us, that the noise of his exploits, and the renown of his victories, are nothing 
but a frightful roaring, which fills all j^laces with terror and desolation. 

The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and which are extracted fromtiie 
histoiy of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians, prove suffi- 
ciently die supreme power exercised by God over all empires ; and the rela- 
tion he thought fit to establish between the rest of the nations of the earth, and 
his own peculiar people. The same truth appears as conspicuonsly under 
thé kings of Syria and Egypt, successors of Alexander the Great : between 
whose history, and that ofthe Jews under the Maccabees, eveiy body knows 
the close connexion. 

To these incidents, I cannot forbear adding another, which, though univer« 
sally known, is not therefore the less remarkable ; I mean, the taking of Je- 
rusalem by Titus. When he had entered that city, and viewed all the for- 
tifications of it, this prince, diough a heathen, owned the all-powerful ann of 
the God of Israel, and, in a rapture of admiration, cried out, *^ It is manifest 
that the Almiehty has fbiight for us, and has driven the Jews fiçm those tow- 
ers, since neither the utmost human force, nor that of all the engines in the 
world, could have effected it.^'t 

^d*of*humM'eTenti Bcsides the visible and sensible connexion (^sacred 
KiaUTe% to^Tr«i^°of and profane history, there is another more sacred and 
the Messiah. more distiBct relation with respect to the Messiah, for 

whose comioj^ the Almighty, whose woric was ever present to his sight, pre- 
pared mankind from far, even by the state of ignorance and dissoluteness in 
which he suffered them to be immersed during four thousand years. It was 
to show the necessity there was of our having a Mediator, that 6od permitted 
the nations to walk after their own ways ; and that neither the light of reason, 
nor the dictates of philosophy, could dispel their clouds of error, or refonn 
their depraved inclinations. 

When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, the msyesty of princes, 
the glorious actions of great men. the order of civil societies, and the harmony 
ofthe different members of which they are composed, the wisdom of legisla- 
tors, and the learning of phikMopbers, the earth seems to exhibit nothii^ to the 
eve of man but what is great and resplendent ; nevertheless, in the eye of 
God, it was equally barren and uncultivated, as at the first instant of the cre- 
ation by the Almighty,/Z(rf. The earth was without form and void.J This 
ia saying but little : it was wholly polluted and impure, (the reader will ob- 
serve that I speak here ofthe heathens.) and appeared to God only as the 
haunt and retreat of ungrateful and perhdious men, as it did at the time of the 
ftiod. The earth was corrupt before God, and was filled wiUi inkiuity.§ 

Nevertheless, the sovereign arbiter of the universe, who, pursuant to the 
dictates of his wisdom, dispenses both light and darkness, and knows how to 
check the impetuous torrent of human passions, would not permit mankind, 
tiiough abandoned to the utmost corruptions, to degenerate »to absolute bar- 
barity, and brutalize themselves, in a manner by the extinction of the first 
principles ofthe law of nature, as is seen in several savage nations. Such an 

• i:«ck. xix. S. 7. t JoHph. I. iii. c. 46. % <»•». i 9. f Ocn. ri, 11. 
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obstacle would have retarded too much the rapid course proniised by him to 
the first preachers of the doctrine of his Son. 

He darted from far ioto the minds of men the rays of several great truths, 
to dispose Ûnem for the reception of others of a more important nature. He 
prepared Ifaem for the mstructions of the gospel, by those of philosophe» ; 
aiKi it was with this view that God pennitted the heathen professors to exa- 
mine, in their schools, several questions, and establish several principles, 
which aie neaily aUied to religion ; and to engage the attention of mankind, 
bj the spirit and beauty of their disputations. U is well known, that the phi- 
losophers inculcate, in eveir part of their writings, the existence of a. God, the 
necessity of a Providence that presides over the government of ihe world, the 
immortality of the soul, the ultimate end of man, the reward of the good and 
the pomshment of the wicked, the nature of those duties whicli constitute the 
bond of society, the character of the virtues Uiat are the basis of morality, 
as pnideoce, lustice, fortitude, temperance, and such like truUis, which, 
tfaoi^ incapable of guiding men to righteousness, yet they were of use to 
scatter certain clouds^ and to dispel certain obscurities. 

It is by an efiTect of the same Providence, which prepared from far the ways 
of the gospel, that, when the Messiah revealed himself in the flesh, God had 
mited together a great number of nations, by the Greek and Latin tonnes ; 
and had subjected to one monarch, from the ocean to the Euphrates, a]] the 
people not united by language, in order to five a more free course to the 
preaching of the apostles. When profane hfôtory is studied wiài judgment 
and maturity, it must lead us to these reflections, and point out to us the man- 
ner in vHiich the Almighty makes the empires of the earth subservient to the 
nmi of bis S<Hi. 

It oiight likewise to teach us the value of all that glit- Exterior uientt ia> 
ters most in the eye of the world, and is most capable of ^"*««<* ^ <^ heathe». 
dazzliQ^ it. Valour, fortitude, skill in government, profound policy, merit 
in magistracy, capacity for the most abstruse sciences, beauty of^gemus, deli- 
cacy of taste, ana penecticm in all arts : these are the objects which profane 
bistoiy exhibits to us, which excite our admiration, and often our envy. But 
at the same time, this veiy histoiy ought to remind us, that the Aunigfaty, 
ever since Une creation, has indulged to his enemies all those shining qusuities 
which the world esteems, and on which it frequently bestows the hi^est eulo- 
giuffls ; and, on the contrary, that he often refuses them to his most faithful 
servants, whom he endues with talents of an infinitely superior nature, though 
men neither know their value, nor are desirous of them. Happy %$ ifiatpeo- 
pit that Ù in nnh a ease ; vea, happy is that people whose God u the Lord,* 

I shall conclude this first part oi my preface with a re- w« mot not be tee 
Bectk» which results naturally from what has been said. Pf«jJ»«« »■ •» •w^*«^» 
Since k is certain, that all these great men, who were so * 
much boasted of in profane histoiy, were so unhappy as not to know the true 
God, and to displease him ; we should therefore be particularly careful not 
to estai them too much. St. Austin, in his Retractions, repents his having 
laviabed so many encomiums on Plato, and the followers of his phibsophy ; 
because these, says he, were impious men, whose doctrine, in many points» 
ivas contrary to mat of Jesus Chris)t.t 

However, we are not to imagine, that St. Austin supposes it to be unlawful for 
us to admire and praise whatever is either beautiful in the actions, or true io 
file maxims of the heathens. He t only adrises us to correct whatever is 
errooeoitt, and to approve whatever is conformable to rectitude and justice 

• PmI. cxUr. 15. 

r L«wiFaB.qu PUtoaan rel PlatAmcoisea academico» philoMpbot taatm tztali qvufni lapiot 
b^aine* noa oportotl, non iminerito nihi di»pH«uii } prcaertim quorum contn emres BSfiios doMadenda 
eat Cfcnaliaam «oetrii».— Retnct. I. i. e. I. 

I lam qaaqM eon^ttdbm quod pnTun «tt; qvad Miem nctni «ft &ppiii«iM«i TH BafC «aa. 
DqêêX. 1. Tii. c. is. 
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in them. He applauds the Romam on mm occasions, and paitknlarly in 
his books De CUvitate Dei. * which is one of the last and finest of his works* 
He there shows, that the Almighty raised them to be victorious over nations, 
and sovereigns of a great part of the earth, because of the gentleness and equity 
of their government (alluding to the happy ages of the commonwealth :) thus 
bestowing on virtues, that were merelj human, rewards of the same kind with 
which that people, though veiy judicious in other respects, were so unhappy 
as to content tl^mselves. St. Austin therefore does not condemn the encomiums 
which are bestowed On the heathens, but only the excess of them. 

Students ou^ht to take care, and especially we, who by the duties of our pro* 
fession are obliged to be perpetually conversant with heathen authors, not to en- 
ter too far into the spirit of them ; not to imbibe unperceived their sentiments, 
by lavishii^ too much applause on their heroes ; nor to give into eKcesses, 
which the heathens indeed did not consider .as such, because they were not 
acquainted with virtues of a purer kind. Some persons, whose frienddiiip I 
esteem as I ought, and for whose learning and judgment I nave the hi^est re- 
l^rd, have found this defect in some parts of my woric, on the Method ofteadi^ 
mg and ttudying the Belles Lettres. ^. and are of opinion that I have gone 
too ereat lengths in the encomiums I bestow on the illustrious men of antiquity. 
I indeed own, that the expressions on those occasions are sometimes too strong 
and too unguarded : however, I imagined that I had supplied a proper correc- 
tive to this, by the hints with which I have interspersed those four volumes, 
and therefore, that it would be only losing time to repeat them ; not to mention 
my having laid down, in different places, the principles which the others of the 
church establish on this head, in declaring with St. Austin, that without true 
piety, that is, without a sincere worship of God, there can be no true virtue ; and 
that no virtue can be such, whose object is worldly ^loiy ; a truth, says this 
father, acknowledged universally by those who are inspired with real and 
solid pie^. RLua constat^ inter onmes vercudter pios, nendnem sine vera 
pietcUe, id est vert Dei vero ctdtu, veram posse haheremrtutem; nee earn veram 
esse^ quando gloria servet humana.^ 

When I observed that Perseus had not resolution enough to kill himself,]; I 
did not thereby pretend to justify the practice of the heathens, who looked 
upon suicide as lawful : but simply to relate an incident, and the jw^^ent 
vniich Paulus iBmilius passed on ft. Had I barely hjnted a word or two 
against that custom, it would have obviated all mistake, and left no room for 
censure. 

The ostracism, employed at Athens i^inst persons of the greatest merit ; 
theft connived at, as one would imagine, by Lycuigus in Sparta ; an equality 
with regard to possessions established in the same city, by the authority of 
the state, and thingjs of a like nature^ may admit of some difficulty. However, 
I shall pay a more immediate attention to these particulars, § when the course 
of the histoiy brings me to them ; and shall be proud of receiving such lights 
as the learned and unprejudiced may please to communicate. 

In a work like that 1 now offer to the public, intended more immediately 
for the instruction of youth, it were heartily to be wished, there might not faie 
a single thought or expression that could contribute to inculcate false or dan- 
gerous principles. When I first set about writing the present histoiy, I pro- 
posed this for my maxim, the importance of which I perfectly conceive, but 
am far firom imaginim^ that I have always observed it, though it was my in- 
tention to do so ; and therefore on this, as on many other occasions, I shall 
stand in need of the reader^s indulgence. 

As I write principally for the instruction of youth, and for persons who do 
nc^ intend to make veiy deep researches into ancient histoiy, I shaU not crowd 
tfaiswoik with a sort of erudition, that otherwise might have been introduced 

îSfe'l;**!: S»?'^ t D«CiTitrt*D«Ulib.T. c. M. t VoMV. fcS8«. 
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-îturally into it, but does not suit my purpose. Mv design is, in giving a 
-cntimied series of ancient history, to extract £rom the Greek and Latin au- 
hDTs all that I shall judge most useful and entertaining with respect to the 
transactions, and most instructive with regard to the reflections. 

I wish it were possible for me to avoid die diy sterility of epitomes, which 

oawej no distinct idea to the mind ; and at the same time the tedious accu- 

I racy of long histories, which tire the reader's patience. I am sensible that it 

[ is difficult to steer exactly between the two extremes ; and although, in the 

I two parts of histoiy which commence this work, 1 have retrenched a great 

part of what we meet with in ancient authors, they may still be thought too 

loQg ; but I was afraid of spoiling the incidents, by being too studious of bre- 

vitT. However, the taste of the public shall be my guide, to which I will 

enaeavoor to cc»form hereafter. 

I was so hapj^ as not to displease the public in my first attempt.* I wish 
the present work may be equally successful, but dare not raise my hopes so 
high. The subjects I there treated, viz. polite literature, poetry, eloquence, 
and curious pieces of histoiy. gave me an opportunity of introducing into it, 
from ancient and modem authors, whatever is most beautiful, afiecting, deli- 
cate, and jiBt, with regard both to thought and expression. The beauty and 
justness of the things tnemselves which I offered tne reader, made him more 
mdul^nt to the manner in which they were presented to him ; and besides, 
the variety of the subjects supplied the want of those graces which might 
have been expected m>m the style and composition. 

But I have not the same advantaf^e in the present woik, the choice of the 
subjects not being entirely at my discretion. In a series of histoiy, an author 
is often obliged to introduce a great many things that are not always ve- 
ry interesting, especially with regard to the origin and rise of empires; 
these parts are generally overrun with thorns, and offer veiy few flowers. 
However, the sequel furnishes matter of a more pleasing nature, and events 
that eqgage more strongly the reader's attention ; and I shall take care to 
make use of whatever is most valuable in the best authors. In the mean time, 
I must iotreat the reader to remember, that in a widely extended and beauti- 
iul region, the eye does not eveiy where meet with golden harvests, smiling 
meads, aad fruitful orchards ; but sees, at different intervals, wild and less 
cultivated tracts of land. And to use another comparison after Pliny, f some 
trees in the spring emulously shoot forth a numberless multitude of blossoms, 
which, by this rich dress, (the splendour and vivacity of whose colours charm 
the eye,) prodaim a happy abundance in a more advanced season ; while 
other trees,t of a less gay and florid kind, though they bear good fruits, have 
not, however, the fragrance and beauty of blossoms, nor seem to share m the 
joy of re vivng nature. The reader will easily apply this image to the com- 
pati tioo of history. 

To adorn and enrich my own, I will be so ingenuous as to confess, that I 
do not scruple, nor am ashamed, to rifle wherever 1 come ; and that 1 often 
do not dte the authors from whom I transcribe, because of the liberty 1 take 
to make some slight alterations. 1 have made the best use in my power of the 
M>lid reflections that occur in the second and third parts otthe Bishop of 
Meaux's § Univertal Hiitory, which is one of the most beautiful and most 
useful books in our language. 1 have also received great assistance from the 
learned Dean Prideaux's Vonnexion of the Old and New Testament^ in which 
he has traced and cleared up, in an admirable manner, the particulars relating 

• The Methoa of ttuclaag and stodjinf the Belle» Lettret, fce. The EngpUah traasIaSioa (in four toI- 
«■M») of diM exeeUent piece of critiasni, has ;one Uirough several edMons. 

t Arbonm Sot, «ct pleai reris indicium, et anni renascentia floe y aaoram ai{»orum. Tunc m noTai. ali- 
uqrie ^naa «ant, osteDduDt, tune rariit coloram picturis in certamen «que luxoriaot. Sed hoc negato» 
|ien«i|ae. Non eoim omnct florent, et sunt tristes qocdam, <^aeqae non sentiant gandia annomms neo 
•So Bon exbtlanatur» naUlcsve pomonun recurstis oiiauos Tersicolori nnnpio pranittnaW— Plio. Nnt. Bift* 
L ZTB. •. 9S. 
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to ancient historfr. I shall take the same libertjr ivith whatever comes in mj 
war that may suit my des^ and contribute to its perfection. 

I am veiy sensible, that it is not so much for a personne reputation thus to make 
use of other men's labours, and that it is in a manner renouncing the name and 
quality of author. But I am not «ver-fond of that title, and shall be extremely 
well pleased, and think myself veiy happ3r, if I can but deserve the name of 
a good compiler, and sui>piy my readers with a tolerable histoir, who will do! 
be over-solicitous to inquire what hand it comes from, provided tney are pleased 
ivith it. 

Students, with a veiy moderate application, may easily go through this 
course of histoiy in a year, without interrupting their other studies. Accord- 
ing to my plan, my work should be given to the highest form but one. Youths 
in this class are capable of pleasure and improvement from this histoiy ; and 
I would not have them enter upon that of the Romans, till they study rhetoric. 

It would have been useful, and even necessary, to have given some idea of 
the ancient authors horn whom I have extracted the following materials. But 
the course itself of the histoiy will show this» and naturally give me an oppor- 
tunity of producing them. 

The jud^ent ^e jn tjjg xQQQXi timc it may not be improper to take notice 
^ne».*prodîic8,Maô^ of the superstitious credulity objected to most of these 
Bcieii of the ancients. authors, with regard to auguries, auspices, prodigies, 
dreams, and oracles ; and, indeed, we are shocked to see writers, so judiciotis 
in all other respects, lay it down as a kind of Uw, to relate these particulars 
with a scrupulous accuracy, and to dwell {pnvely on a tedious detail of tri- 
fling and ridiculous ceremonies^ such as the flight ofbirds to the right or left hand, 
signs discovered in the smoking entrails of beasts, the greater or less greed- 
iness of chickens in pecking com, and a thousand similar absurdities. 

It must be confessed, that a reader of judgment cannot, without astcmish- 
ment, see the most illustrious peisons among the ancients, for wisdom and 
knowledge ; generals who were the least liable to be influenced by popular 
opinions, and most sensible how necessary it is to take advantage of auspicious 
moments ; the wisest councils of princes perfectly well skilled in the arts of 
government ; the most august assemblies of grave senators ; In a word, the 
most powerful and most learned nations in all ages ; to see, 1 saj, all these so 
unaccountably weak as to make the decision of the greatest affairs, such as the 
declaring war, the givir^ battle, or pursuing a victory, depend on the trifling 
practices and customs above mentioned ; deliberations that were of the utmost 
importance, and on which the fate and welfare of kingdoms frequently de- 
pended. 

But, at the same time, we must be so just as to own, that their manners cus- 
toms and laws, would not permit men in these ^s to dispense with the obser 
vation of these practices ; that education, hereditary tradition transmitted from 
immemorial time, the universal belief and consent of different nations, the pre- 
cepts and even examples of philosophers j ^tbat all these, I saT, made die prac- 
tices in question appear venerable m their eyes; and that these ceiemonies, 
how absurd soever they maj appear to us, and are really so in themselves, 
constituted part of the relipon and public worship of the ancients. 

Their's was a false religion, and a mistaken worship; and yet the principle 
of it was laudable, and founded in nature : the stream was corrupted, but the 
fountain was pure. Man, when abandoned to his own ideas, sees nothing be- 
yond the present moment. Futuri^ is to him an abyss invisible to the most 
eaele-e]^ed, the most piercing sagacity, and exhibits nothing on which he may 
fix nis views, or form any resolution with certainty. He is equalljr feeble and 
impotent with re^rd to the execution of his designs. He is sensible that he 
is dependent entirely on a Supreme Power, that disposes all events with abso- 
lute authority, and which, in spite of his utmost efforts, and of the wisdom of 
the best concerted schemes, by only raising the smallest obstacles and sl^htest 
disappointments^ renden it impossible forlmn to execute his measures. 
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This obscurily and weakness obKce him to have recoiine to a superior know* 
ledee and power : he is forced, both hy his immediate wants, and the strong 
desire he has to succeed in all his undertakii^, to address that Beings, who he 
h seosiUe has reserved to himself alone the knowledge of foturity, and the 
power of disposing H as be sees fitting. He accordinriy directs prayers, makes 
vows, and otters sacrifices, to prevail, if possible with the Deity to reveal hhn- 
%ir, either ia» dreams, in oracles, of other signs, which may manifest his will : 
fully convinced that nothing can happen but by the divine appointment, and 
that it is a man's greatest iiferest to know this supreme will, m order to con- 
form his actions to it. 

This religious principle of dependence on, and veneration of, the Supreme 
Beii^, is natural to man : it is imprinted deep in his heart ; he is reminded 
of it by te inward sense of his extreme indigence, and by all the objects 
which surround him ; and it may be affirmed, that this perpétuai recourse to 
the Deity is one of the principal foundations of religion, and the strongest 
l>and by which man is united to his Creator. 

Tbofts who were so happy as to know the true God. and were chosen to be 
his pecdiar people, never failed to address him in all their wants and doubts, 
in order to obtain his succour and the manifestation of his will. He accord- 
ingly was so gracMUS as to reveal himself to them ; to conduct them by 
apparitions, dreams, oracles, and prophecies ; and to protect them by miracles 
ot the most astonishing kind. 

But those who were so blind as to substitute falsehood in the place of truth, 
directed themselves, for the like aid, to fictitious and deceitfijl deities, who 
ivere not able to answer their expectations, nor recompense the homage that 
mortals paid them,in any otherway than by error and illusion, aad a fraudulent 
imitation of the conduct of the true God. 

Hence arose the vain observation of dreams, which, from a superstitious cre- 
dulity, they mistook for salutaiy wamii^ from heaven ; those obscure and 
equivocal answers of oracles, beneath whose veil the spirits of darkness con- 
cealed their ignorance ; and, by a studied ambiguity reserved to themselves 
an evasion or subterfuge, whatever might be the issue of the event. To this 
.'ire owing the pn^nostics, with reçara to futurity, which men fancied they 
should find in the entrails of beasts, m the flight and singing of birds, in the as- 
pect of the planets, in fortuitous accidents, and in the caprice of chance ; those 
dreadful prodn^ies that filled a whole nation with terror, and which, it was 
ijetieved, nothing couJd expiate but moumfiil ceremonies, and even sometimes 
the efEusion of human blood ; in fine, those black inventions of magic, those 
delusions, enchantments, sorceries, invocations of ghosts, and many otner kinds 
of divination. 

All I have here related was a received usage, observed by the heathen na- 
tions meeneral ; and this usage was founded on^the principles of th^ religion 
of which I have given a short account. We have a signal proof of this in the 
Cyropœdia,* where Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, çives that youne prince 
such no|^ instructions, instructions admirably well adajjted to form the great 
captain, and great prince. He exhorts him above all things, to pay the high- 
est reverence to the gods ; and not to undertake any enterprise, whether im- 
portant or inconsiderable, without first calling upon and consultii^ them ; he 
enjoins him to honour priests and augurs, as being their ministers, and the in- 
terpreters of their will : but yet not to trust or abandon himsdif implicitly and 
blindly to them, till he had first learnt eveiy thing relatif^ to the science of di- 
vination, of auguries and auspices. The reason he gives for the subordination 
^nd dependence in which kings ought to live with regard to the gods, and the 
necessity they are under of consulting them in all things, is this : how clear 
sighted soever mankind may be in the ordinaiy course oi affairs, their views 
are always veiy narrow and limited with regard to fiiturity ; whereas the 

* Xeaoph. IB Cyrop. I. i. p. 35, 9T. 
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Deity, at a single glance; takes in all ages and events. *^ As the gods," says 
Cambyses to his son, '* are etenal, they know equally all things, past, present, 
and to come." *' With regard to the mortals who address them, they give 
salutary counsel to those whom they are pleased to favour, that they may 
not be ignorant of what things they ought, Or ought not, to undertake, if it 
is observed, that die deities do not g^ve the like counsels to all men, we are 
not to wonder at it, since no necessity obliges them to attend to the welfare of 
those persons on whom they do not vouchsafe to confer their favour." 

Sucn was the doctrine oi the most learned and most enlightened nations, 
with respect to the different kinds of divination ; and it is no wonder that the 
authors who wrote the history of those naticMis, thought it incumbent on them 
to five an exact detail of such particulars as constituted part of their religion 
and worship, and was frequently in a manner the soul of tneir deliberation, and 
. the standani of their conduct, f dierefore was of opinion, for the same reason, 
that it would not be proper for me to omit entirely, in the ensuing histoiy, 
what relates to this subject, though I have, however, retrenched a great part 
of it. 

Archbishop Usher is my usual guide in chronology. In the histoiy t>f the 
Carthaginians, I commonl^r set down four eras : the year from the creation of 
the world, which, for brevity's sake, I mark thus, A. M. ; those of the founda- 
tion of Carthage and Rome ; and lastly, the year that precedes the birth of 
our Saviour, which I suppose to be the 4004th of the y^ond ; wherein I follow 
Usher and others, though they suppose it to be four years earlier. 

To know in what manner the states and kingdoms were founded, that have 
divided the universe ; the steps whereby they arose to that pitch of grandeur 
related in histoiy ; l^ what ties families and cities were united, in order to 
constitute one body or society, and to live together under the same bws and a 
common authority ; it will be necessaiy to trace things back, in a manner, to 
the infancy of the world, and to those ages, in which mankind, being dispers- 
ed into dînèrent regions, (after the confusion of tongues,) b^an to people die 
earth. 

In these early ages, eveiy father was the supreme head of his family ; the 
arbiter and judge of whatever contests and divisions might arise within it ; the 
natural legislator over his little society ; the defender and protector of diose 
who, by their birth, education, and weakness, were under his protection and 
safeguard. 

But although these masters enjoyed an independent authority, theyi made 
a mild and paternal use of it. So far from being jealous of dieu* power, they 
neither governed with haughtiness, nor decided with tyranny. As they were 
obliged by necessity to associate their family in their d<miestic labours, they 
also summoned them together, and asked their opinion in matters of importance. 
In this manner all affairs were transacted in concert, and for the common good. 

The laws which paternal vigilance established in this little domestic senate, 
beii^ dictated with no other view than to promote the general welfare, con- 
certed with such children as were come to years of maturity, and accepted 
by the inferiors with a full and free consent, were religiously kept and preserv- 
ed in families, as an hereditary polity, to which they owed their peace and 
security. 

But different motives gave rise to different laws. One man, overjoyed at the 
birth of a first-bom son, resolved to distinguish him from his future children, by 
bestowing on him a more considerable share of his possessions, and giving him 
a greater authority in his family. Another, more attentive to the interest of a 
beloved wife, or darlii« daughter, whom he wanted to settle in the world, 
thought it incumbent on him to secure their rights and increase their advantages. 
The solitary and cheerless state to which a wife would be reduced, in case she. 
should become a widow, affected more intimately another man, and made him 
provide beforehand for aie subsistence and comfort of a woman who formed 
his felicity. 
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In proportion as eveir family increased, by the birth of children, and their 
manyine into other families, the}[ extended their little domain, and fonned, by 
inseiBibte degrees, towns and cities. From these diâèrent views, and otheis of 
the like nature, arose the different customs of nations, as well as their rights, 
which are infinitely various. 

These societies, growing in process of time venr nmnerous, and the families 
being divided into various oranches, each of whicn had its head, whose difierent 
interests and characters might interrupt the general tranquillity ; it was neces- 
saiy to intrust one person with the government of the whole, m order to unite 
aU these chiefe or heads under a single authority, and to maintain the public 
peace 'by an unifoim administration. The idea which men still retained of the 
paternal govenunent, and the happy effects they had experienced ûom it, 
prompteatbem to choose from among their wisest and most virtuous men, him 
m whom they had observed the tenderest and most fatherly disposition. Nei- 
ther ambition nor cabal had the least share in thb choice ; |)robity alone, and 
the reputatioD of virtue and equity, decided on these occasicniSj and gave the 
preference to the most wortl y.* 

To heighten the lustre of their newly-acQuired dignity, and enable them the 
better to put the laws in execution, as well as to devote themselves entirely 
to the pulâic good ; to defend the state against the invasions of their ne^h- 
boura, and the actions of discontented citizens ; the title of king was bestow- 
ed upon them, a throne was erected, and a sceptre put into their hands ; homage 
was p|aid them, officers were assigned, and guards appointed for the security 
of their persons ; tributes were jpranted ; they were invested with full powers 
to administer justice, and for this purpose were armed with a sword, in order 
to restrain injustice, and punish crimes. 

tAt first, every city had its particular king, who, being more solicitous to 
preserve his dominion than to enlame it, confined his ambition within the 
limits of his native country. But the almost unavoidable feuds which break out 
between neighbours ; jealousy against a more |)owerful king ; the turbulent 
and restless spirit of a prince ; his martial disposition, or thirst of aggrandizing 
himself, and aisplayioj^ his abilities ; cave rise to wars which frequently ended 
in the entire subjection of the vanquished, whose cities were by that means 
possessed by the victor, and insensibly increased his dominions : |Thu8. a first 
victoiyj»vingthe way to a second, and making a prince more powerful and 
enteipnsmg, several cities and provinces were united under one monarch, and 
formed kingdoms of a greater or less extent, according to the degree of ardour 
with which the victor had pushed his conquests. 

The ambition of some of these princes being too vast to confine itself within 
a single kingdom, it broke over all bounds, and spread universally like a tor- 
rent, or the ocean ^' swallowed up kingdoms and nations : and gloried in depriv- 
wç princes of their dominions, who had not done them the least injuiy ; in cai^ 
Tying fire and sword into the most remote countries, and in leaving, eveiy 
where, bkxxly traces of their progress ! Such was the origin of those famous 
empires whidi included a great part of the world. 

Princes made various uses oi^victoiy, according to the diversity of their 
dispositions or interests. Some, considering themselves as absolute masters of 
the conquered, and imagining they were sufficiently indulgent in sparing their 
lives, bereaved them, as welfas their children, of their possessions, their coun- 
tiy, and their liberty ; subjected them to a most severe captivity ; employed 
them m those arts which are necessaiy for the support of life, in the lowest 
and most servile offices of the house, in the painful toils of the neld ; and fre- 
quently forced them, by the most inhuman treatment, to dig in mines, and ran- 

^ ■ 

• Q,a<M ad faitiçioa imjus majesUtis two aaibitio popularis, icd ipectaU inter bonot moderatio pcoralM- 
bat — Jostin. 1. î* c. I. 

t Fines impera tuari mafii qoam profeire mM eiat Intra mam eaiqm patriaoi fgu, finiebantor.— 
Jaithi. 1. i. c. 1. 

X OonitJs proximii, cm» aceeuione Tirium fortior ad alios tramtret, «t proxina qim^iM rictcra iaitov 
BtBtioB le^Ofcatb csset, totius orieoti» pa{mlos nbe^it.— ^Justili. ibid. 
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sack the bowels of the earth, merely to satiate their ararice: and hence man- 
kind were divided into freemen and slaves, masters and bonomen. 

Others introduced the custom of transporting whole nations into new coun- 
tries, where they settled them, and gave them lands to cultivate. 

Other princes, again, of more {gentle dispositions, contented themselves with 
only obliging the vanquished nations to purchase their liberties, and the enjoy- 
ment of their laws and privileges, by annual tributes laid on them for that 
purpose ; and sometimes they would suffer kings to sit peaceably on their 
thrones, upon condition of their paying them some kind of homage. 

But sucn of these monarchs as were the wisest and ablest politicians, thought 
it glorious to establish a kind of equality between the nations newly conquered 
and their other subjects, granting the former almost all the rights and privi 
leges which the others enjoyed. And bv this means a great number of na- 
tions, that were spread over different ana far distant countries, constituted, in 
some measure, but one city, at least but one people. 

Thus I have given a general and concise idea of mankind, from the earliest 
monuments which history has preserved' on this subject, the particulars whereof 
I shall endeavour to relate, in treating of each empire and nation. I shall 
not touch upon the history of the Jews nor that of the Romans. I begin with 
ttie Egyptians and Carthaginians, because the former are of veiy great anti- 
quity, and as the histoiy of both is less blended with that of other nations ; 
whereas those of other states are more interwoven, and sometimes succeedl 
one another. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF OOVERNMENTS. 

Tbe multiplicity of governments established among the different nations of 
whom I am to treat, eSiibits, at first view, to the eye and to the understand- 
ing, a spectacle highly worthy our attention, and shows the astonishing variety 
which tne sovereign of the world has constituted in the empires that divide it, 
by the diversity of inclinations and manners observable in each of those na- 
tions. We herein perceive the characteristic of the Deity, who, ever resem- 
bling himself in all the works of his creation, takes a pleasure to paint and 
display therein, under a thousand shapes, an infinite wisdom, by a wonderful 
fertilify, and an admirable simplicity : a wisdom that can form a single work, 
and compose a whole, perfectly regular, from all the different parts of the 
universe, and all the productions of nature, notwithstanding the infinite man- 
ner in which they are multiplied and diversified. 

In the East, tne form of government that prevails is the monarchical ; which 
being attended with a majestic pomp, and a haughtiness almost inseparable 
from supreme authority, naturally tends to exact a more distii^ished re^ct, 
and a more entire submission, from those in subjection to its power. When 
we coasider Greece, one would be apt to conclude, that liberty and a repub- 
lican spirit had breathed themselves into eveiy part of that countiy, ana had 
inspired almost all the different people who inhabited it with a violent desire 
of independence ; diversified, however, under various kinds of government, ' 
but all equally abhorrent of subjection and slaveiy. In one part of Greece • 
the supreme powetis lodged in the people, and is what we call a democracy; 
in another, it is vested in the assembly of wise men, and those advanced in 
years, to which the name of arUtocrcunf is given ; in a third republic, the go- 
vernment is lodged in a small number of select and powerful persons ana is 
called oligarcku; in others, again, it is a mixture of all these parts, or of seve-j 
lal of them, and sometimes even of regal power. ♦. 

It is manifest, that this variety of governments, which all tend to the same 
points though by different ways, contributes veiy much to the beauty of the 
universe ; and tnat it can proceed from no other being than Him who governs 
tt with infinite wisdom, and who diffuses universally an older and symmetry, 
tbe effect of which is to unite the several parts together, and by that means to 
form one >voik of the whole. For although in this diversity of governments. 
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some are better Ûimb others, we nevertheless may very justly aflfan. that then 
tt no pcmer Imt rfCfod: and that the pon^en that he art ordamea of God,* 
But neither ereiy use that is made of this power, nor eveir means for the 
attaioment of it, are firom God, thou^ every power be of him : and when 
we see these goveimnents degenerating sometimes to violence, factions, des* 
potic sway, and tyraimj, it is wholly to the Passions of mankind that we must 
ascribe those irrq^anties, which are directly opposite to the primitive insti- 
tution of states, and which a superior wisdom afterward reduces to order, 
always making them contribute to the execution of his designs, full of equity 
andiustice. 

This scene or spectacle, as I before observed, highly deserves our atten- 
tion and admiration, and will display itself gradualfy, m proportion as I ad- 
vance in relating the ancient histom of which it seems to me to form an 
essential part. It is with the view ot making the reader attentive to this ob- 
ject, that 1 think it incumbent on me to add to the account of facts and events, 
what regards the manners and customs of nations ; because these show their 

fenius Sod character, which we may call, in some measure, the soul c^histoiy. 
or to take notice only of eras and events, and confine our curiosity and re- 
searches to them, wouia be imitating the imprudence of a traveller, who, in 
visitiif many countries, should content himself* with knowing their exact dis- 
tance nom each other, and consider only the situation of the several places, the 
manner oi building, and the dresses of the people, without giving himselr the 
least trouble to converse with the inhabitants, in order to inform hjmself of their 
genius, manners, disposition, laws, and govenmients. Homer, whose design 
was toeive, in the person of Uljrsses, a model of a wise and intelligent travel- 
ler, telb us, at the veiy opening of his Odyssey, that his hero infonned himself 
veiy exactly (^the manners ami customs of the several people whose cities he 
visited ; in which he ought to be imitated by every person who applies himself 
to the study of history. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL DE8CKIPTI0H OF ASIA. 

As Asia will hereafter be the principal scene of the histoiy we are now enter- 
ipg upon, it may not be improper to give the reader such a general idea of it. 
as may coDununicate some knowled^ of its most consideraole provinces and 
cities. # 

The noitheni and eastern parts of Asia are less known in ancient histoiy. 

To the north are Asiatic Sarmatia and Asiatic Scythia, which answer to 
Tartary. 

Sarmatia is situated between the river TanaU^ which divides Europe and Asia, 
and the river Bha or Volga, Scythia is divided into two parts : the one on 
this, the other on the other side of mount hnatu. The nations of Scythia best 
known to us are the Sacœ and the Masêagetœ, 

The most eastern parts are, Serica, Cathay; Sinarum Reg to, China ; and 
(irniA. This last country was better known anciently than the two former. It 
was divided into two parts ; the one on Uns side the river Ganges^ included be- 
tween that river and the /nata, which now composes the dominions of the Great 
Sfqeul ; the other part was that on the otiier side of the Gan^s. 

The remaining part of Asia, of which much greater mention is made in his- 
K>nr, may be divided into five or six nartS} taking it from east to west. 

1. The Greater Asia, which begins at the river Indus. The chief provinces 
are, Gedrosia, CARMAinA, Arachosia, Drangiana, Bactria5a, the capi- 
tal of which was Badria : Sogdiana. Maroiana, Htrcania, near ttie Caspian 
sea; Farthia, Media, aie city Ecbatana: Persia, the cities of Pfr^^pobV 
and EUymaù ; Susiana, the city of .S^ ; Assyria, the city of Atn«ve^situa- 
tedon&e river Tigria; Mesopotamia, between the Euphrata and T^rus 
Babyloitia, aie ci^ of Baboon on tibe river Euphrates. 

* Hon. xiiL t. 
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n. Asia between tqePovtvs Ecxinus and tbsCa&pian Sea. Therein 
we may distinguish four provinces. I. Colchis, the river Phatis^ aiid mount 
CoMcasHs. 2. Iberia. 3. Albania ; which two last-mentioned provinces now 
form part of Geoigia. 4. The mater Armenia. This is separated iirom the 
lesser by the Euphrates; from Mesopotamia by mount Taurus; and from As- 
syria by mount MjoAote». Its cities are Artaxata and Tigranoeerta; and the 
nverAraxes runs through it. 

III. Asia Minor. This may be divided into four m five parts, according 
to the different situation of its provinces. 

1. f<forikward, on the shore of the Pontus Euzinus ; Pontus, under three 
different names. Its cities are TVapezus, not far from which are the people 
called Qudyftes or Ouddad: Themiscyraj a city on the river Thermodoon^ 
famous for having been the abode of the Amazons. Paphlagonia, Bithynia ; 
the cities of which aie, Meta, Pruta^ Xicomedia^ Chalcedon, opposite to Con- 
stantin(H)le, and Heraclea. 

2. WeOwardf going down by the shores of the iEIgean sea ; My si a, of which 
there are two. The Lesser, in which stood Cyzicus. Lampxtcus^ Parium^ 
Ahydos opposite to Sestos, from which it is separated only by the Dardanelles ; 
Dardanumy Sigœuniy Uion, or Troy ; and almost on the oj^posite side, the little 
island of Taudos, The rivers are the Arsepe^e Grotmcw^ and the Simoù, 
Mount Ida, This region is sometimes called rhiygia Minor, of which Troas 
is part. 

The Greater Mysu. Aniandro$^ Trajancpolisy AdrarmfUium^ Pergamus. 
Opposite to this Mysia is the island of Lesbos ; the cities of which are, JUe- 
tkynrnttj where the celebrated Arion was born ; and MUyLen/t^ which has given 
to the whole island its modern name, Metelin. 

^OLiA* EHea^ Cuma, Phocœa. 

loNiA. Stnymaf Gazomena^ Teos^ LebedtUy Colophon^ Epheaus^ Prieae, Mi- 
letus. 

Caria. Laodiceay Antiochùi^ Magnesia^ Alabanda, The river JlicEonier. 

Doris. HalUamassus^ CrUdos. 

Opposite to these four last countries are the islands Chios, Samos, Patxos, 
Cos ; and lower towards the south, Rhodes. 
. 3. Southward^ along the Mediterranean : 

Lycia. Theipities of which aro, Telmessus^ Patara, The river XatUhu9, 
Here begins mount Taurus^ which nins the whole length of Asia, and assumes 
different names, accordiiu^ to the several countries through which it passes. 

Pamphylia. Perga,A9pmdus, Sida, 

CiLiciA. SeUucia. Corycium^ Tarsus, on the river Cydnus. Opposite to 
Cilicia is the island of O/prus, The cities are, Salamis^ Amathus^ and Paphos. 

4. Along the banks of the Euphrates, ffoing up northward : 

The Lesser Armenia. Conuma^Arcibyza, Mdiieney Satala, The river 
Melas, which empties itself into the Euphrates. 

5. idands: 

C APPADOCi A. The cities of which are . JSTeocœsarea, Comana, Pontica, Sehas- 
tia,Sebastopolis, DiocœsareajCœsarea, otherwise called Mazaca, and 7)fana. 

Lycaonia and Isauria. konium, Isauria. 

PisiDiA. Seleuda, and Aniiodda of Pisidia, 

Lydia. Its cities are, Thyatira, Sardis, PhUadelpJ^, The rivers are, C»y- 
strus, and Hermus, into which the Pactolus empties itself. Mount Sipylusdod 
Tniolus. 

Pbrygia Major. Sytmada^ Apamia. 

IV. Syria, now named Suria, called under the Roman empenws, thefosl, 
the chief provinces of which are, 

L Palestine, by which name is sometimes understood all Judea. Its cities 
are, Jerusalem^ Samaria, and Cœsarea Palestina. The river Jordan waters it. 
The name of Palestine is also given to the land of Canaan, which extended 
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alooç Ibe MedHeiraoean ; Ibeehief dtiesof ifiikhaMOaso,Jlaco2oii,^oliM, 
^ccanm^ and GaÛi, 

ft. Fhcbiiicia, wliose cities are, fVo2emaît, T^fv, Sidonj and Ber^. Its 
nkomHains, lMwnu$9iDdJkUi''Lib€mm. 

3. Stria, properly so called, or AirriocauiA ; the cities iHwieof are, Au»» 
9dnaj ApamuL, LooSieca, and Sdeucia, 

A. CcfMAOEif A. The citjT of SamomUu 

5. C<Bi.o8TMA. The cities ave, Zeygma^ Thapêoau^ Palmyra, and Ammm- 

V. Arabia Pet&ea. Its cities are, Pefm and Bâtira. Mount Gmtiif. 
DsssaTA. Fbux. 

OF RELIGIOH. ' 

lTÎsob6eTTabJe,âiat in all ages and regions, the several nations of theiforid; 
however various and opposite in their characters, inclinations, and manners, 
have always united in one essential point ; the inherent (pinion of an adoration 
due to a supreme Being, and of external methods necessaiy to evince such a be- 
lief. Into whatever countiy we cast our eyes, we find priests, altars, sacrifices, 
festivals, religious ceremonies, lemples, or places consecrated to reliions wor- 
ship. In every people we discover a reverence and awe of the divimty ; a ho- 
mage and homxir paia to him ; and an (Hpen profession of an entire dependence 
upon him in all their undertakiiigs and necessities, in all their adversities and 
dangeis. Incapable of themselves to penetrate futuritr, and to ascertain 
events in their own &voor, we find them intent upon consulting the divinity by 
oracles, andby other methods of a like nature ; and to merit his protection \^ 
prayers, vows, and offerings. It is bv the same supreme authority they believe 
the most solemn treaties are renderea inviolable. It is this that gives sanction 
to their oaths ; and, toit by imprecations is referred the punishment of such 
crimes and enormities as escape the knowledge and power of men. On their 
private occasions, voyages, jouroeys, marriages, diseases, the divinity is still 
mvoked. With him their eveiy repast begins and ends. No war is (declared, 
no battle fought, no enterprise fonned, without his aid being first hnplored ; to 
which the glory of the success is constantly ascribed by i»ublic acts of thanks- 
giving, ana by the oblation of the most precious of the spoils, which they never 
fail to set apart as the indispensable right of the divini^. 

They never vary in regard to the foiindation oi this belief. If some 4^w per- 
sons, <tepraved by false philosophy, presume from time to time to rise up 
against this dkM^tnne, they are hnmediately disclaimed by the public voice. 
'Aiey continue singular and alone, without making parties, or fonniog sects ; 
the whole we%fat o7 the public autbori^ falls upon them ; a price b set upon 
ÛieÎT heads ; while thej are universal^ regarded as execrable persons, the 
bane of civil society, wi& whom it is cnminai to have any kind of commerce. 

So general, so uniform, so perpetual a consent of all the nations of the uni- 
verse, which neither the prejudice of the passions, the false reasoning oi some 
philosophers, nor the authority and example of certain princes, have ever been 
able to weaken or vary, can proceed only £rom a first pnnciple, whichpervades 
the nature of man ; from an mherent sense implanted in his heart by the Au- 
ÙOI of his being, and fÎEom an original tradition as ancient as the wond itself. 

Such were the source and origin of the religion of the ancients ; truly worthy 
of man, had he been capable <? persisting in the purity and simpUcity of these 
fiist principles : but the errors of the mind and the vices of the heart, those 
sad eflfects of the OHTiption of human nature, have strangely disfigured their 
original beauty. There are still some faint rays, some brilliant sparks of light, 
which a general depravity has not been able utterly to extinguish ; but tner 
are incapable of dispellmg the profound darkness of the ^oom which prevails 
almost imiversally, and presents mailing to view but absurdities, fblues, ex- 
travagancies, licentiousness, and disorder ; in a word, a hideous chaos of frantic 
«cesses and enormous vices. 
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Can any thiœ; be more admirable than these maxims of Cicero ?* That we 
ought above all things to be convinced that there is a Supreme Being, who 

{^resides over all the events of the world, and disposes of them as sovereign 
Old and arbiter : âiat it is to him mankind are indebted for all the good they en- 
joy : that he penetrates into, and is conscious of whatever passes in the most 
secret recesses of our hearts : that he treats the just and the impious according 
to Âeir respective merits ; that the true means of acquiring his favour, and of 
beiitt^ pleasing in his sight, is not by the use of riches and magnificence in his 
wor^ip, but by presentmg him with a heart pure and blameless, and by adoriiç 
him with an unfeigned aiâ profound veneration. 

Sentiments so sublime and religious, were the result of the reflections of the 
few who employed themselves in the study of the heart of man, and in tracing 
him to the first principles of his institution, of which they still retained some 
happy, though imperfect ideas. But the whole system of their relierion, the 
tendency of their public feasts and ceremonies, the soul of the pa^an theology, 
of which the poets were the only teachers and professors ; the very example 
of the gods, whose violent passions, scandalous adventures, and abominable 
crimes were celebrated in their hymns or odes, and proposed in some measure 
forthe imitation, as well as adoration of the people ; these were certainly veiy 
unfit means to enlighten the minds of men, and to form them to virtue and mo- 
sali^. It is remailable, that in the greatest solemnities of the pagan religion, 
and m their most sacred and revered mysteries, far from perceiving any thing 
to recommend virtue, piety, or the practice of the most essential duties of or- 
dinaiy life ; we find the authority of laws, the imperious power of custom, 
the presence of magistrates, the assembly of all orders of the state, the exam- 
ple of fathers and mothers, all conspire to train up a whole nation from their 
infancy in an impure and sacril^ous worship, under the name, and in a man- 
ner under the sanction, of religion jtself : as we shall soon see in the sequel. 

After these general reflections upon paganism, it is time to proceed to a par- 
ticular account of the religion of the Greeks. I shall reduce this subject, 
though infinite in itself, to tour articles, which are, 1. The feasts. 2. The ora- 
cles, auguries, and divinations. 3. The games and combats. 4. The public 
shows and representations of the theatre. In each of these articles, i shall 
treat only of what appears most worthy of the reader's curiosity, and has 
roo^t relation to this nistory. I omit sayipg any thi^g of sacrifices, having 
given a sufficient idea of ttem eleswhere.t 

OF THE FEASTS. 

An infinite number of feasts were celebrated in the several cities of Greece, 
and especially at Athens, of which I shall only describe three of the most fa- 
mous ; the Panathenea, the feasts of Bacchus, and those of Eleusis. 

THE PANATRENEA. 

This feast was celebrated at Athens in honour of Minerva, the tutelaiy god- 
dess of that city, to which she gave her name J; as well as to the feast we 
Xak oL Its institution was ancient, and it was called at first Athenea : but 
iT Theseus had united the several towns of Attica into one city, it took the 
name of Panathenea. These feasts were of two kinds, the great and the less, 
which were solemnized with almost the same ceremonies ; the less annually, 
and the great upon the expiration of eveir fourth year. 

In these feasts were exhibited racing, me gymnastic combats, and the con- 
tentions for the prizes of music and poetiy. Ten coiAnissaries, elected ûom 

* Sit Im>c jam a prineipio penoMimi eiribiu : dominoi eaae omnimn remni ae moderatores deoa, eaqoe 
qua f enutor eorom fen iodick) ae mimisc ; eotdemque optime da genera hominuin mcreri ; «t. qvalis 

ÎiliMIue «it, quid afat, quid in se admittat, qua mente, qua pietate religionei colat, inlneii ; piommque et 
iipionim habere rationem. Ad diroe adcimto cute. Fietatem adliibeato. opei amoreiito.— Cac. dm 
L«f . 1. ii. n. 15 et 19. 
t Masner of Teachiiv. 4tc. Vol. I. t Ae/rni. 
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tbe ten tribes, presided on this occasion, to regulate the forms, and distribute 
ée re^vards to Ûïe victors. This festival continued several days. 

The first day in the morning, a race was run on foot, each of the runoers car- 
iving a lighted torch in his hand, which they ezchanred continually with each 
other without interrupting their race. They startea from Ceramicus, one of 
tbe suburbs of Athens, and crossed the whole city. The first that came to the 
goal, without having put out his torch, carried the prize. In the aAenxxMi, 
th^ ran the same course on horseback. 

The gymnastic or athletic combats followed tbe races. The place of that 
exercise -was upon tbe banks of the Ilissus, a small river, which runs through 
Athens, and empties itself into the sea at the Piraeus. 

Pericles first instituted the prize of music. In this dispute were sung the 

Î>ra\ses of Hann9diu$ and Aristogiton, who, at the expense of their lives, de- 
ivered Athens from the tyranny of the Pisistratides ; to which was afterwards 
added the eulogy of Thrasybulus, who expelled the thirty tyrants. These 
disputes were not only warm among the musicians, but much more so among 
the poets, and it was highly glorious to be oeclarea victor in them. iEschy- 
lus is reported to have died with grief upon seeing the prize adjudged to â>- 
phoc/es, who was much younger than himself. 

These exercises were followed by a general procession, wherein a sail was 
carried with great pomp and ceremony, on which were curiously delineated 
the warlike actions of Pallas against the Titans and giants. This sail was 
affixed to a vessel, which was called by the name of tlS goddess. The ves- 
sel, equipped with sails, and with a thousand oars, was conducted from Ciram- 
icus to the temple of Eleusis, not by horses or beasts of draught, but by ma- 
chines concealed in the bottom of it, which put the oars in motion, and made 
the vessel glide along. 

The march was solemn and majestic. At the head of it were old men, who 
carried olive branches in their hands, ^■iu?g>^pN ; and these were chosen for the 
symmetry of their shape, and the vigour of their complexion. Athenian ma- 
trons, of great age, also accompanied them in the same eoutpage. 

The grown and robust men formed the second class. They were armed at 
all points, and had bucklers and lances. After them came the strangers who 
inhabited Athens, carrying mattocks, with other instruments proper for tillage. 
Next followed the Athenian women of the same age, attended by the foreign- 
ers of their own sex, carrying vessels in their hanos for the drawing of water. 

The third class was comjSsed of the young persons of both sexes, and of 
the best £amilies in the city. The youth wore vests, with crowns upon their 
heads, and saiig a peculiar hymn in honour of the goddess. The maids car- 
ried baskets, in which were placed the sacred utensils proper for the ceremo- 
ny, covered with veils to keep them from the sight ot the spectators. The 
person, to whose care those sacred things were intrusted, was bound to observe 
a strict continence for several days before he touched them, or distributed 
them to the Athenian virgins ;* or rather, as Demosthenes says, his whole life 
and conduct oiffi^ht to have been a perfect model of virtue ana purity. It wa8 
a high honour for a young woman to be chosen for so noble and august an office, 
and an insupportable auront to be deemed unworthy of it. We find that 
Hipparchus treated the sister of Harmodius with this indignity, which ex- 
tremely incensed the conspirators against the Pisistratides. These Athenian 
virgins were followed by the foreign young women, who carried umbrellas and 
seats for them. 

The children of both sexes closed the pomp of the procession. 

In this august ceremony, the paxi^aeiwere appointed to sing certain verses of 
Homer ; a manifest proof of dieir estimation of the works of that poet, even 
with regard to rel^ioo. Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, first introauced this 
custom* 

* Ocxi irpocf^ivcv niMffiv df tluâv dvvcveiv i^nv» àJO^ riv Biov 8Kov frynunivai.— DemMtb. 'm 
otnnw» AfHtocnl». 
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I have observed elsewhere, that in the gymnastic games of this feast, a he- 
rald proclaimed, ^t the people of Athens had conferred a crown of gold upon 
the celebrated physician Hippocrates, in gratitude for the signal services which 
he had rendered the state during the pestilence. 

In this festival, the people of Athens put themselves, and the whole repu* 
lie, under the protection of Minerva, the tutelary jgoddess of their city, - 
implored of her all kinds of prosperi^. From the battle of Marathon, in tL 
public acts of worship, express mention was made of the Piatsans, and the> 
were joined in all things with the people of Athens. 

FEISTS OF BACCHUS. 

The worship of Bacchus had been brought out of Egypt to Athens, where 
several feasts nad been established in honour of that god : two particularly 
more remarkable than all the rest, called the great and the less feasts of Bac- 
chus. The latter were a kind of preparation for the former, and were cele- 
brated in the open field about autumn. They were named Lenea, ùom a Greek 
word that signifies a wine-press.* The great feasts were commonly called 
Dionysia, from one of the names of that god,t and were solemnized in the 
spring, within the city. 

In each of these feasts the public were entertained with games, shows, and 
dramatic representations, which were attended wilh a vast concourse of peo- 
ple, and exceeding magnificence, as will be seen hereafter : at the same time 
the poets disputed the prize of poetiy, submitting to the jud^ent of arbi- 
trators, expressly chosen, their pieces, whether tragic or comic, which were 
then represented before the people. 

These feasts continued many days. Those who were initiated, mimicked 
whatever the poets had thougnt fit to feign of the ^od Bacchus. They co- 
vered themselves with the skins of wild beasts, carried a thyrsus in their hand2^, 
a kind of pike with ivy leaves twisted round it. 

They had drums, horns, pipes, and other instruments proper to make a 
great noise ; and wore upon their heads wreaths of ivy and vine-branches, 
and of other trees sacred to Bacchus. Some represented Silenus. some Pan, 
others the Satyrs, all dressed in a suitable masquerade. Many of them were 
mounted on asses ; others dragged ^oats along, for sacrifices' Men and wo- ' 
men, ridiculously transformed m this manner, appeared night and day in pub- 1 
lie, and imitating drunkenness, and dancing with the most indecent postures, , 
ran in throngs about the mountains and forests, qcreaming and howling furi-i 
ously ; the women especially seemed more outrageous than the men, andg 
auite out of their senses, in their furious transports,^ invoked the god whos6 
feast they celebrated with loud cries ; c&or BÂjqcf. or o iÀ«xf* or 'iaCa«x^. gc 

This troop of Bacchanalians was followed bv the viigins of the noblest fa« 
milies in the city, who were called navhpafoi, uom canying baskets on that 
heads covered with vine and ivy leaves. 

To these ceremonies others were added, obscene to the last excess, 
worthy of the eod who could be honoured in such a manner. The specta* 
tors gave into the prevailing humour, and were seized with the same franti 
spirit Nothing was seen but dancii^, drunkenness, debaucheir, and all tb; 
the most abaoooned licentiousness could conceive of gross and abominabl 
And this an entire people, reputed the wisest of all Greece, not only sufferer 
but admired and practised. I say an entire people ; for Plato, speaking 
the Bacchanals, says in direct terms, that he had seen the whole city 
Athens drunk at once.l 

Livy infonns us, that this licentiousness of the Bacchanalians having secret] j 



* Aw6s. t Dioojmi. % Goat! were werificcd, becausa Ihaj fpoiled Um tiiim. 

I From Hiis fmj of the Beceheaalieu, these feestf were dittiagubbea bj the ume of Oif ta, ^Of 
va* foror. 
tt n4^«y l9(«o^d#m« t^v 96hv «if I t4 AiovCo'ia iicfÙBraK—Lib. i. da ]>f . p. 697. 
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crept iùto Rome, tfie most horrid disofders were committed there under the 
corer of the night ; besides which, all persons, who were initiated into these 
impure and aboNminable masteries, were obliged, under the mostnorrid impre- 
cations, to keep them inviolably secret. Tne senate, being apprised of die 
i£iir, put a stop to those sacrilegious feasts by the most severe penalties ; and 
àrst banished the practisers of them from Rome, and aûerwaros from Itaiy.* 
These examples inform us, how far a mistaken sense of religion, that covers 
the çreatest crimes with the sacred name of the Divinity, is capable of mis- 
leading the mind of man.t 

THE FEASTS OF ELEUSIS. 

There is nothing in all the pagan antiouity more celebrated than the feast 
of Ceres £leusina. The ceremonies of this festival were called, by way of 
eminence, the Mysteries, from being, according to Pausanias, as much aoove 
all others as the gods are above men. Their origin and institution are attribu- 
ted to Ceres herself, who, in the reign of Ei^chtheus, coming to Eleusis, a 
âmall town of Attica, in search of her dai^hter Proserpine^ whom Fluto had 
carried away, and finding the country afflicted with a famine, invented com 
<u a remedy for that evil, with which she rewarded the inhabitants. She 
not only tai^t them the use of com, but instructed them in the principles of 
probity, charity, civilit^r, and humanity ; from whence her mysteries were 
• ailed »f<rjioç6f la and hntia. To these first happy lessons, faburous antiqui^ 
ascribed the courtesy, politeness, and urbanity, so remarkable among the 
Athenians.^ 

These mysteries were divided into the less and the greater, of which the 
former served as a preparation for the latter. The less was solemnized in the 
month Anthesterion, which answers to our November: the great in the 
month Boedromion, or Aueust. Only Athenians were admitted to these 
mysteries ; but of them each sex, age, and condition, had a right to be re- 
ceived. Ail strangers were absolutely excluded, so that Hercules, Castor, 
and PoUio. were obliged to be adopted as Athenians, in order to their admis- 
«i(M) ; which however extended only to the lesser mysteries. I shaU consider 
principally the great, which were celebrated at Eleusis. 

Those wiio demanded to be initiated into them, were obliged, before their 
reception, to purify themselves in the lesser mysteries, by bathing in the river 
llissus, by saying certain prayers, offerii^ sacrifices, and, above all, by living 
in strict continence during an interval of time prescribed them. That time 
was employed in instructing them in die principles and elements of the sacred 
doctrine oi the great mysteries. 

When the time for their initiation arrived, they were brought into the tem- 

Î>le ; and to inspire the greater reverence and terror, the ceremony was per- 
brmed in the night. m>nderful things passed ui>on this occasion. Visions 
were seen, and voices heard of an extraordinary kind. A sudden splendour 
dispelled the darkness of the place, and disappearing immediately, added 
new horrors to the gloom. Apparitions, claps of thunder, earthquakes, height- 
ened die terror and amazement ; while the person admitted, stupified, and 
sweating through fear, heard trembling the mysterious volumes read to him, if 
in such a conditkm he was capable of hearing at all. These nocturnal rites 
were attended wi^ many disorders, which the severe law of silence, imposed 

• Lhr. I. n%i%. n. «, 18. 

t Niha m ipeciem iaUaeiai cit qoAm prava relisio, tibi d«onan mnnen pneteaditur scelenbi»*— Ltr. 
uzix. a. 16. , 

t If olte exiniia divinaqm videntar Atheov toe peperiaie, atqa« in Yitam hoainun attnliiM ; tuin othil 
ofliin illis mjrstem», quibw es afreiU iminaoi<^ue vita excaltî ad humanitatmn etoaitifaU tumoi, initiaqiij» 
«t appalkuMnr, ita rerera pnacipia vitm cofnovimnt. — Cic. 1. it. dc Latr* a. S6. ^ ^ 

Teqae Gem, et LâMta, qoanim eacra, stcut opioionei hominuiA ac rf U|ptoiie« ferunt, lonf e maximu alqna 
occultusinu ccremooUt cootinentur : a quibu» initia rita; atque victu», Ic^uint nontm, manmietudimi, ho- 
o^anitatis exanpla homiaibtti, ct ciritatibut daU ae dUpertaU csM dicuatur.— Id. Cic in Verr. dc Siip^ 
phc. o. las 

Vol. I. 3 
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on the persoD initiated, preTcnted from coming to light, as St. Greeoiy Nazi- 
an2en oWrves.* What cannot superstition effect upon the mind ofman, when 
once his imannation is heated ! The president in this ceremonywas called hi- 
érophantes. He wore a peculiar habit, and was not permitted to many. The 
first who served in ttiis ftinction, and whom Ceres herself instructed, was Eu- 
molpus ; £rom whom his successors were called Eumolpides. He had three 
colleagues ; one who carried a torch ;t another a herald, whose office was to 
pronounce certain mysterious words ;j: and a third to attend at the altar. 
Besides these officers one of the principal magistrates of the city was ap- 

S minted, to take care tiiat all the ceremonies of this feast were exactly observed, 
e was called the king, and was one of the nine Ârchons.Ç His business was 
to offer prayers and sacrifices. The people gave him Four assistants, ||one 
cho^n from the family of the Eumolpides, a second from that of the Ceiyces, 
and the two last ût>m two other families. He had, besides, ten other ministers 
to assist him in the dischaige of his duty, and particularly in offering sacrifi- 
ces, from whence the^ derive their name. If 

The Athenians initiated their children of both sexes veiy early into these 
mysteries, and would have thought it criminal to let them die without such 
an advantage. It was their general opinion, that this ceremony was an en- 
gagement to lead a more virtuous and regular life ; that it recommended 
them to the peculiar protection of the goddess to whose service they devoted 
themselves, and Was the means of a more perfect and certain happiness in the 
other world : while, on the contraiy, such as had not been initiated, besides 
the evils they had to apprehend in this life, were doomed, after their descent 
to the shades below, to wallow eternally in dirt, filth, and excrement. ** Dio- 
genes the Cynic believed nothing of the matter, and when his friends endeav- 
oured to persuade him to avoid such a misfortune, by beiiig initiated before 
his death--*' What^" said he, '^ shall Agesilaus and Epaminondas lie among 
mud and dung, while the vilest Athenians, because they have been initiated, 
possess the most distinguished places in the regions of the blessed ?" Socrates 
was not more credulous ; he would not be initiated into these mysteries, which 
was perhaps one cause of rendering his religion suspected; 

Without this qualification, «me were admitted to enter the temple of Ceres ; 
and Livy informs us of two Acamanians, who, having followed the crowd 
into it upon one of the feast-days, although out of mistake and with no ill 
design, were both put to death without mercy .tt It was also a capital crime 
to divutee the secrets and mysteries of this least. Upon this -account Diago- 
ras the Melian was proscribed, and had a reward set upon his head. He in- 
tended to have made the secret cost the poet .£scbylus his life, for speaking 
too freely of it in some of his tragedies. The disgrace of Alcibiades pro- 
ceeded from the same cause. Whoever had violated the secret was avoid- 
ed as a wretch accursed and excommunicated.^t Pausanias, in several pas- 
sages, wherein he mentions the temple of Eleusis, and the ceremcmies practised 
there, stops short, and declares he cannot proceed, because he had been for- 
bidden by a dream or vision.§§ I 

This feast, the most celebrated of profane antiquity, was of nine days con- 
tinuance. It began on the fifteenth of the month Boedromion. After some 
previous ceremonies and sacrifices on the first three days, upon the fourth in 
the evening b^an the procession of the Basket ; which was laid upon an open 

* Oldf V Ekuo\v ToSra. ml of t»v 0>t«nrM|ilvuv aal aiurfis Bvnav à^v iwàtms*^^OnX. de Sacr. Lmnito. 
t AoASxM- t Knfu^' f BcunAeâf- D Earttukntat' IT lc«o«otoi. - 

«• Biorea. Laert. 1. ri. p. 389. ff Lit. 1. zzxi. n. 14. 

$1 £st ct fideK tote lilentio Safe it the lilent tongue, which none can blame i 

Merces. Vetabo, qui Cererii saetm The faithful secret merit fame : 

▼niprit arcana, sob iiadem Beneath one roof ne*er let him rest with me, 

8tt Trabibue, fra^emqoe mecmn Who Ceret* mytterie» reveals ; 

BfilTBt ^aBMlmi. In one frai) bark ne*er let us put to sea. 

Hot. Od. 3. lib. iii. Not tempt the jacriog wiadt with spTMdiof tails. 

{( Lib. L p. 98, It 71. 
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chariot slowly drawn by six oxen, and followed by great numbers of the 
Athefllnn women.* Tb^ ail carried mysterious bassets in their hands, filled 
with several thiœs which they took g0t care to conceal, and covered with a 
veil of pui^e. This ceremony represented the basket into which Proeeipine 
put the flowers she vras gathenne when Pluto seized and carried her off. 

The fiftii day was called the day of au Torches; because at night the men 
and women ran about with them, m imitation of Ceres, who having lighted a 
torch at the fire of Mount £tna, wandered about fipom place to place in search 
of her daughter. 

The sixth was the most famous day of all. It was called lacchus, the name 
of Bacchus, son of Jupiter and Ceres, whose statue was then brought out with 
great ceremony, crowned with myrtle, and holding a torch in its hand. The 
procession began at Ceramicus, and passing throu^ the principal parts of the 
city, continued to Eleusis. The way leading to it was called the mcred way, 
and lay across a bridge over the river Cephisus. This procession was veiy nu* 
merous, and generally consisted of thirty thousand persons. 

The temple of Eleusis, where it ended, was laige enough to contain die 
whole multitude ; and Strabosays, its extent ms equal to that of the theatres, 
'which eveiT body knows were capable of holding a much greater number ot 
peop/e.t The whole way resounaed with the sound of trumpets, clarions, and 
other musical hutnanents. Hymns were sunç in honour of toe ^poddesses^c- 
companied with dancing and other extraordmaiy marks of rejoicing. The 
rout oeibre mentioned, mrough the sacred way aiid over the Cephisus, was the 
usual way : but after the Lacedaemonians, in the Peloponnesian war. had forti* 
fied Decelia, the Athenians were obliged to make their procession by sea, till 
Alcibiadcs re-established the ancient custom. 

The seventh day was solemnized by games, and the gymnastic combats, in 
which the victor was rewarded with a measure of barley ; without doubt, be- 
cause it was at Eleusis the goddess first taught the method of raising that ^rain, 
and the use of it. The two following days were employed in some particular 
ceremonies, neither important nor remarlcable. 

During this festival, it was prohibited, under very great penalties, to arrest 
any person whatsoever, in order to their being imprisoned, or to present any 
bifl of complaint to the judges. It was regularly celebrated every fifth year, 
that is, after a revolution of four years : and no nistoiy observes that it was 
ever interrupted, except upon the taking of Thebes by Alexander the Great. X 
The Athenians, who were then upon the point of celebrating the great myste- 
ries, were so much affected with the ruin of that city, that they could not re* 
solve, in so general an aflicton, to solemnize a festival which breathed nothing 
but mesriment and reioicing. ^ It was continued down till the time of the Chris- 
tian emperors ; and Valentinian- would have abolished it, if Prstextatus, the 
proconsul of Greece, had not represented, in the most lively and affecting 
terms, Ûie universal sorrow which the abrogation of that feast would occasion 
amone the people ; upon which it was suffered to subsist. It is supposed to have 
been finally suppressed by Theodosius the Great ; as were all the rest of the 
pagan solemnities. 

OP AVOimiES, ORACLES, &C. 

NoTimrG is more fiequently mentioned in ancient history, than oracles, au- 
guries, and divinations. No war was made, or colony settled; nothing of con- 
sequence was undertaken, either public or private, without the gods being first 
consulted. This was a custom universally established among the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Grecian, and Roman nations : wnich is no doubt a proof, as has been 
already observed, of its being derived from ancient tradition, and that it had its 

* Tavdaqoe Elcwii» matm rolvcatia pUustra. The Eleuiinian inoUier*t mjrttto ear 

Virf . Geonr. lib. i. Ter. ISS. Slow rollinf 

t Hot. 1. YSi. e. 65. Stnbo, I. is. ^ 39ft. X Plot, io Vit. Alex. p. 671. \ Zoiia. Hiit 1. ir. 
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origin in the religion and worship of the true God. It is not indeed to be ques- 
tioned, but that Uod before the deluge did manifest his will to mankind in dif- 
ferent methods, as he has since done t6 his people, sometimes in his own per- 
son, and viva voce, sometimes by the minisày of ai^ls, or of prophets inspi- 
red by himself, and at other times by apparitions or m dreams. When the de - 
scendfants of Noah dispersed themselves into different re^(»s, they carried 
this tradition alonç with them, which was everywhere retained, though alter- 
ed and corrupted dt the darkness and ignorance of idolatiy. None of the an- 
cients have msistea more upon the necessity of consulting the godson all oc- 
casions by aueurs and oracles, than Xenophon, and he founds that necessity, as 
I have more than once observed eslewhere, upon a principle deduced from thp 
most refined reason and discernment. He represents, in several places, that 
man of himself is very frequently ignorant of what is advantageous or perni- 
cious to him ; that far from being capable of penetrating the future, the pre- 
sent itself escapes him : so narrow and short s^ted is he, in all his views, that 
the slightest obstacles can fhistrate his greatest designs ; that the Divinity 
alone, to whom all ages are present, can impart a certain knowledge of the fu- 
ture to him ; that no other being has power to facilitate the success of his enter- 
prises : and that it is reasonable to believe he will guide and protect those wLc» 
adore nim wi^ the most sincere affection, who invoke him at all times with the 
greatest confidence and fidelity, and consult him with most sincerity and re- 
signation. 

OF AUGURIES. 

What a reproach it is to human reason, that so luminous a principle should 
have ^iven birth to the absurd reasonings and wretched notions in favour of 
the science of augurs and soothsayers, ana been the occasion of espousing with 
blind devotion the most ridiculous puerilities ; should have made the roo.>t 
important affairs of state depend upon a bird's happenii^ to sins^ upon the 
right or left hand ; upon the greediness of chickens in pecking meir grain ; 
the inspection of the entrails of beasts; the liver's being entire and in gocxi 
condition, which, according to them, did sometimes entirely disappear, with- 
out leaving any trace or mark of its having ever subsisted! To these super- 
stitious observances may be added, accidental rencounters, words spoken by 
chance, and afterwards turned into good or bad presages ; forebodings, prodi- 
gies, monsters, eclipses, comets, everjr extraormnaiy phemxnenon, every un- 
forseen accident, with an infinity of chimeras of the like nature. 

Whence could it happen, that so many ereat men. illustrious generals, able 
politicians, and even learned philosophers, have actually given in to such aosurd 
imaginations ? Plutarch, in particular, so estimable in odier respects, is to be 
pitied for his servile observance of the senseless customs of tlvejpagan idolatry, 
and his ridiculous credulity in dreams, signs, and prodigies. He tells us some- 
where, that he abstained a great while from eating eges, upon account of a 
dream, with which he has not thought fit to make us farUier acquainted.* 

The wisest of the pagans did not want a just sense of the art of divination, 
and oflen spoke of it to each other, and even in public, with the utmost con- 
tempt, and in a manner sufficiently expressive of its ridicule. The grave cen- 
sor Cato was of opinion, that one soothsayer could not look at another without 
laughing. Hannibal was amazed at the simplicity of Prusias, whom he had 
advised to give battle^pon his being diverted from it by the inspection of the 
entrails of a victim. "What," said he, " have you more confidence in the liver 
of a beast, than in so old and experienced a captain as I am ? ** Marcellus. 
who had been five times consul, and was augur, said, that he had discoverea 
a method of not being put to a stand by the sinister flight of birds, which was, 
to keep himself close shut up in his litter. 

Cicero explains himself upon auguiy without ambiguity or reserve. No^ 
^**^*^— ^'^^— ^^^^^■^— ^' ■ ■■ ■ ' III. ^^— — .■ 

• 87DPM, lib. ii. (iiMtkS. p.e8& 
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; was more capable of speaking pertinently upon it than himself (as M . 

rn observes in nis dissertation upon the same sumect.) As he was adopt- 

^Ao the college of augurs, be had made himself acquainted with 1^ most 

taled of their secrets, and had all DMsible opportunity of infordB him- 

t'uliy in their science. That he didso, sufficiently appears from tEe two 

\^ he has left us uj>on divination, in which it may be said he has exhausted 

I ^ubject. In bis second, wherein be iefutes his brother Qjuintus, who had 

)u«ed the cause of the augurs, he disputes and defeats his fisilse reasonii^ 

I a force, and at the same time with so refined and delicate a railleiy , as 

kres us nothing to wish ; and he demonstrates by procfe, that rise upon each 

ber in their force, the falsity, contrariety, and impossibility of tnat art.* 

lit what is veiy surprising, in the midst of all his anpuments, he takes occa- 

K^i to blame the generals and magistrates, who on important conjunctures, 

b 1 contemned the prognostics ; ana maintains, that the use of them, as ereat 

IB abuse as it was in his own opinion, ought nevertheless to be respectea, out 

if rFjgard to religion, and the prejudice of the people. 

Ail that I have hitherto said, tends to prove, tnat paganism was divided into 

BTo sects, almost equally enemies of religion : the one by their superstitious 

jt-xi blind regard for the augurs, and the other by their irreligious oœtempt 

M derision of them. 

The principle of the first, founded on one side upon the ignorance and weak- 
'ts^.is q( man m the afi&irs of life^ and on the other upon the prescience of the 
Dirinity, and his almighty providence, was true : but the consequence dedu- 
rtrd from it, in regard to the au^rs^ false and absurd. They ought to have 
preyed that it was certain the Divinity himself had established these external 
:igQ3, to denote his intentions, and that he had obliged himself to a punctual 
crmibrmily to them upon all occasions ; but they had noûiing of this kind m 
their system. Augury and sootbsayii^, therefore, were the effect and inven- 
tioo oi the ^orance, rashness, curiosity, and blind passions of man, who pre- 
.«umed to interrogate God, ana would oblige hhn to give answers upon eveiy 
idle imagination and unjust enterprise. 

The othera, who gave no real credit to any things advanced by the science 
of the augurs, did not fail, however, to observe their trivial ceremonies, out of 
policy, for the better subjecting the minds of the people to themselves, and to 
reconcile them to their own purposes by the assistance of superstition: but by 
their contempt for au^ries, and the entire conviction of their falsity, thejr we» 
led into a disbelief of the Divine Providence, and to despise refi^on itself; 
coDceivinç it inseparable from the numerous absurdities of tiiis kmd, which 
rendered it ridiculous, and consequently unworthy a man of sense. 

Both the one and the other behaved in this manner, because, having mista- 
ken the Creator, and abused the light of nature, which might have taugnt them 
to know and to adore him, they were deservedly abandoned to their own dark- 
ness and absurd opinions ; and, if we had not been enlightened by the true re- 
ligion, even at this day we might have given ourselves up to the same super- 
stitions. 

OF ORACLES. 

No eountiy was ever richer in. or more productive of oracles, than Greece. 
1 shall coi^fine myself to those which were the most noted. 

The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Molossians, was much celebrated ; 
irhere Jupiter gave answers, either by vocal oaks, or doves, wbkh had also 
their language, or by resounding basins of brass, or by the mouths of priests 
and priestesses.t 

* EiTkbat multis in rebus antiquiUi : qoamrel usa jam, vel doctrim, veWetwCats immuUtein Tidemw. 
Retiaetar aotem et ma opinioMm Tolgi, et ad majpias atilitatei reip. idm, reli|^M>, ditcipliaa, ju aogumiD* 
collcfii atictoritas. Nee vero non onmi lupplicio digni P. Claudiua, L. Juains eoasulei, qui eontc» angpi* 
oft Bavifarunt. Pamidum enim fnit RUgioni, oec patrim mos tam coatumaciter repod ia ad w — Diria. I. 
n. a. TDl 71. 

t Certain instruroentt were fasteaed t« the tope of «aks, whieh beiaf •bakea hj th« wlad, or bj toot 
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The oracle of Trophonius in Bœotia, though he was a mere hero, was in 
great reputation.? After manjr preliminaiy ceremonies, as washing in the 
river, qîfering sacrifices, drinking a water called Lethe, from its quality of 
makinJBeople foiget eveiy thing, ti|^ votaries went down into his cave, bj 
small ladders, through a very narrow passage. At the hottom was another lit- 
tle caveni) of which the entrance was also veiy small, ^here they lay down 
upon the g^und, with a certain composition of honey in each hand, which they 
were indispensably obliged to cany with them. Their feet were placed within 
the opening of the little cave ; which was no sooner done, than they perceived 
themselves borne into it with great force and velocity. Futurity was there re- 
vealed to them ; but not to all in the same manner. Some saw. others heard 
Wonders. From tibence they returned quite stupified and out of their senses, 
and were placed in the chair of Mnemo^ne, goddess of memoiy : not without 
great need of her assistance to recover their remembrance, after their great fa- 
tigue, of what they had seen and heard ; adniittii^ they had seen or heard 
any thing at all. Pausanias, who had consulted that oracle himself, and gone 
through all these ceremonies, has left a most ample description of it, to which 
Plutarch adds some particular circumstances, which I omit, to avoid a tedious 
prolixity.t 

The temple and oracle of the Branchids,^ in the neighbouihood of Mile- 
tus, so called from Branchus,&e son of Apollo, was very ancient, and in great 
esteem with all the lonians and Dorians of Asia. Xerxes, in his return from 
Greece, burnt this temple, after the priests had delivered its treasures to him. 
That prince, in return, granted them an establishment in the remotest part of 
Asia, to secure them against the vengeance of the Greeks. After the war was 
over, the Milesians re-established that temple, with a magnificence, which, ac- 
cording to Strabo, surpassed that of all the other temples of Greece. When 
Alexander the Great had overthrown Darius, he utterly destroyed the city 
where the priests Branchidœ had settled, of which their descendants were at 
that time in actual possession, punishing in the children the sacrilegious perfi- 
dy of their fathers. 

Tacitus relates something very singular, though not very probable, of the 
oracles of Claros, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor, near Colophon. " German- 
icus," says he, '' went to consult Apollo at Claros. It is not a woman who 
gives the answers there, as at Delphos, but a man chosen out of certain fami- 
lies, and almost always of Miletus. It suffices to let him know the number and 
names of those who come to consult him. After which he retires into a cave, 
aad having drank of the waters of a spring within it, he delivers answers in 
verse upon what the persons have in their tlioughts, though he is often igno- 
rant, and knows nothii^ of composing in measure. It is said, that he foretold 
to Germanicus his sudden death, but m dark and ambiguous terms* according 
to the custom of oracles. "§ 

I omit a great number of other oracles, to proceed to the most famous of 
them all. It is obvious that I mean the oracle of Apollo at Delphos. He was 
worshipped there under the name of the Pythian, a title derived from the serpent 
Python, which he had killed, or from a Greek word that signifies to inquire^ 
mjêh^ai. because people came thither to consult him. From thence the Delphic 
priestess was callea Pythia, and the games ^re celebrated, the Pythian 
games. 

Delphos was an ancient city of Phocis in Achaia. It stood upon the declivi- 
ty, and about the middle of the mountain Parnassus, built upon a small extent 
of even gpxHind. and surrounded with precipices, which fortified it without the 
help of art Diodorus says, that there was a cavity upon Parnassus, from 



other iii««in, nre a confuted somd. Serrius obeerrrs, that the same word in the Thesudian lanf^uace si?- 
ntfies dcrae and prophete$t, which had riren room for the fnbuloug tradition of doTcs that ipokc. It was 
•as7 to make thoie brazen basins sound br aome teeret means, and to girt what sirnification tbcr pleased 
to a confused and inarticulate noise. 

♦ Pausan. I. ix. p. 902, 604. f Plut de Gen. Socr. p. 590. 

•. Herod. I. i. c. 157. Strab. 1. mt. p. 084. { Tacit Annal. L ii. c M. 
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whence an exhalatioD rose, ^viiich made the goats dance and skip about, and 
intoxicated the brain.* A sb^herd haviv approached it, out of adesiie to 
know the causes of so eitraorainaiy an eflect, was immediately seized with 
lident agitations of body, and pronounced words, which, without doubt, he 
(lid not undeistand himself ; but which, however, foretold futurity. Others 
made the same experiment,and it was soon rumoured thixMJ^bout the neigh- 
bouring countries. The cavity was no longer approached without reverence. 
The enialation was concluded to have something aivine in it. A priestess was 
appointed for the receptioD of its effects, and a tripod placed upon the vent, 
called by the Latins Cortina, pertiaps from the skm that covered it.t From 
thence she gave her oracles. T)ie city of Delphos rose insensibly round about 
ibis cave, where a temple was erected, which at length became veiy magnifi- 
cent. The reputation of this oracle almost effaced, or at least very mu^ ex- 
ceeded, that of all others. 

At fiist a single Pjlhia sufficed to answer those who came to consult the ora- 
cle, not yet amountiqg to any great number : but in process of time, when it 
grew info universal repute, a second was appointed to mount the tripod al- 
ternately wiûi the first, and a third chosen to succeed in case of death or dis- 
ease. There were other assistants besides these to attend the Pythia in the 
sanctuary, (^ whom the most considerable were called prophets ; X it was 
their 6iisiness to take care of tlie sacrifices, and to inspect the victims. To 
these the demands of the inquirers were delivered, either by word of mouth, 
or in writing, and they returned the answers, as we shall see in the sequel. 

We must not confound the Pythia with the Sibyl of Delphos. The ancients 
represent the latter as a woman that roved from country to countiy^ttering 
her predictions. She was at the same time the Sibyl of Delphos, Erythrae,, 
Babylon, Cums, and many otlier places, ^rom her having resiaed in them all. 
The Pythia could not prophesy till she was intoxicated by the exhalation 
from the sanctuary. This miraculous vapour had not that effect at all times, 
and upon all occasions. The end was not always in the inspiring humour. 
At first he imparted himself only once a year, but at lengtii he was prevailed 
upon to visit me Pythia every month. AJl days were not proper, and upon 
some it was not permitted to consult the oracle. These unfortunate days occa- 
sioned an oracle's being given to Alexander the Great, worthy of remark. He 
went to Delphos to consult the god, at a time when the priestess pretended it 
was forbidden to ask him any questions, and would nut enter the temple. Alex- 
ander, who was always warm and tenacious, took hold of her by the arm to force 
her into it, when she cried out, Ah^ mv son, you are not to be resisted! or, tny 
son 2^ott are iwvincihle!^ Upon whicn woràs, be declared he would have no 
other oracle, and was contented with what he had received. 

The P^rthia, be/ore she ascended the tripod, was a long time preparing for 
it by sacrifices, purifications, a fast of three days, and many other ceremonies. 
The god denoted his approach by the moving of a laurel, that stood before 
the gate of the temple, which shook also to its very foundations. 

As soon as the divine vapour ,|| like a penetrating fire, had diffused itself 
through tiie entrails of the priestess, her hair stood upright upon her head, her 
looks grew wild and furious, she foamed at the mouth, a sudden and iriolent 
trembling seized her whole body, with all the symptoms of distraction and 
frenzy. IT She uttered at intervals some words almost inarticulate, which the 

* Lib. m, p. 437, 438. t Coriom. % TTfr^rai. ) Avi'kvovto ffT« S vaT. 

I Coiuliaikati 

Ante fiovet, gobito non rultna, non color onot, 
Non coml»; nansere comas ; ted pectus anhelum, 
£t rabte fera corda tnrnent ; majorqoe Tideri, 
Nee mortalc lonaBB: afflata eit aomioe qnando 
Jam propiore dei. Vin^. JEn. I. wi. r. 4S->4>1, 

*" AaioDfr the Tariooa mai^s which God haifiren « JatheSrriptoreg to dtitioruiih his oraclei from thoM 
ef the deviO, the ftirjr or madneM, attributed by Viivil to th<; Prtnia, "et rabie lera corda tuinrnt," i« one. 
It ii I, tmxt God, that shvw the fabahood of Uia diTiocr's prcdictiooc, and giro to tuch a> divine the ato- 
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prophets careiiiUy collected. After she had been a certain time upon the tn- 
poid^ she was re-conducted to her cell, where she generally continued manj 
days, to recover from her fatigue ; and as Lucan says, a sudden death was often 
either the reward or punishment of her enthusiasm.* 

•« Nnminb aut poBoa eat mors immatm recepti, 
Autpretinm.** ' 

The prophets had poets under them, who made the oracles into verses, 
which weie often had enough, and gave occasion to say, it was yeiy surprising 
that Apollo, who presided over the choir of the muses, should inspire his pro- 
phetess no better. But Plutarch infor jos us. that the god did not compose the 
verses of the oracle. He inflamed the Pythia's imagination, and kindled in 
her soul that living %ht, which unveiled all futurity to her. The words she 
uttered in the heat of her enthusiasm, having neither method nor connexion, 
and coming only by starts, to use that expression,! from the bottom of her 
stomach, or rather from her belly, were collected with care by the prophets, 
who gave them afterwards to the poets to be turned into verse. These Apollo 
left to their own genius and natural talents : as we may suppose he did tb 
Pythia, when she composed verses, which, though not often, happened some- 
times. The substance of the oracle was inspired by Ajpollo, the manner of ex- 
pressing it was the priestess's own ; the oracles were, however, often given Id 
prose. 

The ^neral characteristics of oracles were ambiguity, obscurity, and con- 
vertibility, to use that expression, so that one answer would agree with seve- 
ral various, and sometimes directly opposite events.^ By the help of this arti- 
fice, the demons, who of themselves are not capable of Knowing futurity, con- 
cealed their ignoorance, and amused the credulihr of the pagan world. When 
CnBSus was upon the point of invading the Medfes, he consulted the oracle of 
Delphos upon the success of that war, and was answered, that by passing tlie 
river Halys, he would ruin a great empire. What empire, his own, or that 
of his enemies ? He was to guess that ; nut whatever the event mig'ht be, tlie 
coracle could not fail of being in the right. As much may be said upon the 
{«une god's answer to Pynhus : 

Aio te, JEftcidA, Romanos Ttoeere pone. 

I repeat it in Latin, because the equivocality, which equally implies, that 
Pyrmus could conquer the Romans, or the Romans Pyrrhus, will not sub- 
sist in a translfation. Under the cover of such ambiguities, the god eluded ail 
difficulties, and was never in the wrong. 

It must, however, be confessed, that sometimes the answer of the oracle was 
clear and circumstantial. I have related in the history of Crcesus, the strata- 
gem he made use of to assure himself of the veracify of Ûïe oracle, which 
was to demand of it, by his ambassador, what he was doing at a certain time 
prefixed. The oracle of Delphos replied, that he was causing a tortoise and 
a lamb to be dressed in a vessel of brass, which was really so.5 The empe- 
ror Trajan made a similar trial of the god at Heliopolis, by sending him a let- 
ter sealed up, to which he demanded an answer.U The oracle made no other 

tioDs of furj and madness ; or, aecordias to Ua. nlW. 35. >• that fnirtrateth the tokeni of the liar, and m»- 
kttth diriner*s mad. Initead of which, the prophets of the true God constantly giro the divine answrrt 
in aa equal and calm tone of voice, and wita a noble tranquillity of behavioar. Another distin^ishiof 
marie is, the demons giring their oracles in secret olaces, by-ways, and in the obscurity of cares ; whereas 
God fare his in open day. »nd before all the world : *• I hare not s^ken in secret, in a dark place of the 
earth,'* Issu xlr. 19. ** I hare not spoken in secret from the berinmnr." Isa. xlriii. 10. So that God did 
not permit the deril to imitate his oracles, without impoaiuf suea conditions upon hhn, as might distinguish 
between the true and falsa inspiration. 

• Lib. T. t lEfrfaarf(iMAos- 

X Q,vnà si aliqnts dixerit multa ab idolis esse prsodicta; hoc sciendum, onod semper mendacium Junxe- 
rint reritati, et sic sententias tempererint, ut, seu boni sen mali quid accidissit, utrumque possit intellifi. 
Hieronym. in cap. xlii. Isaiis. He cites the two examples of Cmesus and Pyrrhus. 
} Macrob. 1. i. Satunial. c. xxiii. 

n One method of consnltinf the oracle was by sealed letters, which were laid open the altar of the 
god unopened. . 
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return, than to commftnâ a blank paper, well folded and sealed, to be delhrer* 
ed to him. Trajan, upon the receipt of it, was struck with amazement to see 
an answer so conespondent with his own letter, in which he knew he had writ- 
ten nothing. The wonderful facility with which demons can transfer them* 
xhes almost in an instant from place to pl%ce, made it not impossible for 
tbem to give the two related answers, and seem to foretell inonecountiy what 
they had seen in another; this is Tertullian's opinion.^ 

Admittii^ it to be true, that some oracles hare been followed precisely hj 
the events toretold, we may believe, that God, to punish the blind and sacn- 
lefious credulity of the pagans, has sometimes permitted demons to have a 
knowledge of things to come, and to foretell them distinctly enough. Which 
conduct of God, though veiy much above human comprehension, is frequently 
attested in the holy Scriptures. 

It bas been questioned, whether the oracles, mentuHied in profane histoiy, 
«hould be ascribed to the operations of demons, or only to the malienity and 
imnosture of men. Vandale, a Dutch physician, has maintained the latter ; 
am Monsieur Fontenelle, when a young man. adopted that opinion, in the per- 
suasion, to use his own words, that it was indifferent, as to the truth of Chris- 
tianity, whether the oracles were the effect of the agennr of spirits, or a series 
of impostures. Father Baltus, the Jesuit, professor of the Iwly Scriptures in 
the univeraity of Stratsbufg, has refuted them both in a veir solid treatise, 
wherein he demonstrates invincibly, with the unanimous authoriQr of the fa- 
thers, that demons were the real agents in the oracles. He attacks, with e({ual 
force and success, the rashness and presimiption of the anabaptist physician, 
who, calling in question the capacity and discernment of the holy doctors, ab- 
suidly endeavours to efface the high idea which all true believers have of 
those great leaders of the church, and to depreciate their venerable authorityi 
which is so great a difficulty to all who deviate from the principles of ancient 
tradition. Now if that was ever certain and uniform in any thing, it is so 
in this point; for all the fathers of the church, and ecclesiastical writers of 
every age, maintain and attest, that the devil was the author of idolatiy in 
^neral, and of oracles in particular. 

This opinion does not prevent our believing, that the priests and priestesses 
were frequently guilty ot fraud and imposture in the answera of the oracles. 
For is not the devil the father and prince of lies ? In Grecian histoiy we have 
seen more than once the Delphic priestess suffer herself to be coinipted by 
presents. It was from that motive she pereuaded the Lacedemonians to as- 
sist the people of Athens in the expulsion of the thirty tyrants ; that she caused 
Demaratus to be divested of the royal dignity, to make way for Cleomenes ; 
and dressed up an oracle to support the imposture of Lysander, when he en* 
deavoured to change the succession to the throne of Sparta. And I am apt to 
believe, that Themistocles, who well knew the importance of actmg against 
the PeiBians by sea, inspired the god wiA the answer he gave, to defend «ftem- 
Èdveswùh walls of woodA Demosthenes, convinced that the oracles were fre-» 
quently sugsested by passion or interest, and suspecting, with reason, that 
Philip had instructed tnem to speak in his favour, boldly declared that the 
Pythia philinpized, and bade the Athenians and Thebans remember, that Peri- 
cles and Epaminondas. instead of listemn? to, and amusing themselves with, 
the frivolous answers ot the oracle, those idle bugbears of the base and cow- 
anUy, consulted only reason in Ûtt choice and execution of their measures. 

The same father Baltus examines, with equal success, the cessation of ora- 
cles, a second point in the dispute. Mr. Vandale, to oppose with some advan- 
tage a truth so glorious to Jesus Christ, the subverter (jTidolatiy, had falsified 

* Omnb ipiritui mle*. Hoc ct ftOf eli ct dnmoiMS. I«:itiir momcnto obiquc sont : totnt oibis ilUs loeof 
BBaa etc : quid ohi femtiir Um facile êcwni, quftm mnntianl. Vrloeitat diTinitas creditor, qoia rabstuitii» 
isivntv. Ctetrnm testudioem decoqm cum carnibus pecudis PjUiiit» «o aedo rtwacùtvit, ^vo fvpm 
é*uii.agb Ifoncata «pnd Lydian loent.— Tertnl. in Apolog. 

t Flut. in Demofth. p, 8M. 
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the seme of the fatheis, by making them say, that orades ceased precmly at 
the moment of Ckriafs hirih. The learned apologist for the fathers shows, that 
all they allege is, that oracles did not cease till after our Saviour's birth, and 
the preaching of his gospel ; not on a sudden, but in proportion as his salutary 
doctrines became known to mankind, and gained ground in the world. This 
unanimous opinion of the fathers is confirmed by the unexceptionable evidence 
of great numbers of the pagans, who agree with them as to the time when the 
oracles ceased. 

What an honour to the Christian religion was this silence imposed upon the 
oracles by the victory of Jesus Christ ! Every Christian had ttiis power. 
Tertullian, in one of his apologies, challenges the pagans to make the experi- 
ment, and consents that a Christian should be put to death, if he did not oblige 
these givers of oracles to confess themselves devils.* Lactantius infonns us, 
that eveiT Christian could silence them by the sign of the cross.t And all 
the world knows, that when Julian the Apostate was at Daphne, a suburb of 
Antioch, to consult Apollo, the god, notwithstanding all the sacrifices offered 
to him, continued mute, and only recovered his speech to answer those who 
inquired the cause of his silence, that they must ascribe it to the interment of 
certain bodies in the neighbourhood. Those were the bodies of Christian 
martyrs, among which was that of St. Babylas. 

This triumph of the Christian religion, ou^ht to give us a due sense of our 
obligations to Jesua Christ, and, at the same time, of the darkness to which all 
mankind were abandoned before his coming. We have seen among the Car- 
tiiaginians, fathers and mothers more cruel than wild beasts, inhumanly giving 
up their children, and annually depopulating their cities, by destroying- the 
most florid of their youth, in obedience to the bloody dictates of their oracles 
and false gods. J The victims were chosen without any regard to rank, sex, 
age, or condition. Such bloody executions were honoured with the name of^ 
sacrifices, and designed to make the cods propitious. " What greater evil," 
cries Lactantius, '' could they inflict m their most violent displeasure, than to 
deprive their adorers of all sense of humanity, to make them cut the throats 
of their own children, and pollute their sacrilegious hands with such execrable 
parricides!" 

A thousand frauds and impostures, openly detected at Delphos, and every 
where else, had not opened men's eyes, nor in the least diminished the credit 
of the oracles, which subsisted upwards of two thousand years, and was car- 
ried to an inconceivable height, even in the minds of the greatest men, the most 
profound philosophers, the most powerful princes, and generally amoE^ the 
most civilized nations, and such as valued themselves most upon their wisdom 
and policy. The estimation they were in may be judged nom the magnifi- 
cence of the temple of Delphos, and the immense riches amassed in it, through 
the superstitious credulity of nations and monarchs. 

The temple of Delphos having been burnt about the fiffy-eighth Olympiad, 
the Amphyctions. those celebrated judges of Greece, took upon themselves 
the care of rebuilding it.§ They agreed with an architect for 300 talents, 
which amounts to 900,000 livres.f| The cities of Greece were to furnish that 
sum. The inhabitants of Delphos were taxed a fourth part of it, and collect- 
ed contributions in all parts, even in foreign nations, for that purpose. Ama- 
sis. at that time king ot Egypt, and the Grecian inhabitants of his country, con- 
tributed considerable sums towards it. The Alcmsonidae, a potent family of 
Athens, were charged with the conduct of the building, and made it more mag- 

* Tertoll. in Apology. f Lib. de Vera Sapieot. c. zzni. 

% Tern berbuot, tun imiAanet faine homines, at puriciAnm suum, id eit tetrum atque execrabile bo- 
maao ç«neri fecinot, neiilieiuin Tocarant Cam teneraa atqoe inuoceotes animât, qoe maxims est etai 

Krentibui daleior, sine alio respectu pietatia exti^aenmti immanttatemifue ornuom bestiarum, quss tamen 
tns SQos amant, feritate saperarent. O dementiam insanabilem ! Q,mi illis isti dli anplius faeere pos- 
tent, si essent iratUsimi, qoam faciunt propitii t Cmn sues eultorcs pamcidiis inquinant, orbitatibna mac- 

' — «^ 's sensibw spoliant. — Lactaot. L i. c 21. 

i HecodTl. iL c 180. db L ▼. c. eai fl About |197,9ML 
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aheeBif by considerable additions of their own, than had been proposed in 
the model. 

Gyees, kinç of Lydia, and Crœsus, on^ of his successors, enriched the tem- 
ple of Delpbos with an incredible number of presents. Many other princes, 
cities, and private peraons, hj their example, in a kind of emulation of each 
other, had heaped up in it, tripods, vessels, tables, shields, crowns, chariots, 
and statues of gold and silver of all sizes, equally infinite in number and value. 
The presents of gold, which Crcesus alone made to this temple, amounted, 
accorainç to Herodotus,* to upwards of 254 talents, that is, about 762,000 
French livres ; t andpeihaps those of silver to as much. Most of these pre» 
sents were ezisHog m the time of Herodotus. Diodorus Siculus, t addimc 
those of oâier princes to them, makes their amount ten thousand talents, or 
thirty huIKqi» of livres. § 

Among tte statues of gold, consecrated by Crne^us in the temple of Delphos, 
was PJhkced that of a female baker : >| the occasion of which was this ; Alyat- 
tus, CraBSW* £uher, having married a second wife, by whom he had diildren, 
she laMapho to get rid of her son-in-law, that the crown might descend to her 
own mm. For this purpose, she engaged the female baker to put poison into 
a kaf Iktwas to be served at the youne prince *s table. The woman who was 
stnickwith honor at the crime, in which she ought to have had no part at all, 
gave Ciœaas notice of it. The poisoned loaf was served to the queen's own 
childmi» and their death secured the crown to the lawful successor. When he 
ascended the throne, in gratitude to his benefactress, he erected a statue to her 
in the temple of Delphos. But mar we conclude that a person of so mean a 
condition could deserve so great an honour ? Plutarch answera in the affirma- 
tive ; and with a much better title, he says, than many of the so much vaunted 
conquerors and heroes, who have acquired their fame only by murder and de- 
vastation. 

It is not surprisfaig, that such immense riches should tempt the avarice of 
mankind, and expose Delphos to being frequently pillag^ea.. Without men- 
tioning more ancient times, Xerxes, who invaded Greece with a million of men, 
endeavoured to seize upon the spoils of this temple. Above a hundred years 
after, the Phoceans, near neighbours of Delphos, plundered it at several tinges. 
The same rich booty was tte sole motive of the irruption of the Gauls into 
Greece, under Bremnis. The guardian god of Delplvos, if we may believe 
historians, sometimes defended this temple by surprising prodigies ; and at 
others, either from impotence or confusion, suffered himself to be plundered. 
When Nero made thi^emple, so famous throughout the universe, a visit, and 
found in it five hundred brass statues of illustrious men and gods to his liking, 
which had been consecrated to Apollo, (those of gold and silver having un- 
doubtedly disanpeared upon his approach,) he ordered them to be taken down 
and, sbippij^ diem on boajd his vessels, carried them with him to Rome. 

Those who would be more particularly informed concerning the oracles and 
riches of the temple of Delphos, may consult some dissertations upon this sub- 
iect printed in the memoirs of the Academy of Belles LeUrtê^^ oi which I 
have made good use, according to my custom. 

or THE 0A1IE8 AND COMBATS. 

Oahbs and combats made a part of the religion, and had a share in almost 
all the festivals of the ancients ; and for that reason, it is proper to treat of 
tfaera in this place. Whether we consider their origin, or the design of their 
institution, we shall not be surprised at their being so much practised in the 
best governed states. 

Hercules, Theseus, Castor, and Pollux, and the greatest heroes of antiquity, 
were not ody the institutors or restorers of them, but thought it glorious to 

• HeiDd. 1. 1. c 50, 51. t About |l-l0.9r7D. % Diod. 1. xti. p. 4SS 

f Èhottt fS^TTAOOO. It PIttt. de Pyth. One. p. 401. V Vol. III. 
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share in the ekerobe of them, and meritorious to succeed therein. l*be tséb-' 
duers of monsters, and of the common enemies of mankind, thought it no 
disgrace to them to aspire to the victories in these combats ; nor that the new 
wreaths, with which their brows were encircled on the solemnization of these 
games, took any lustre from those they had before acquired. Hence the 
most famous poets made these combats the subject of their verses ; the beauty 
of whose jpoetiy, while it immortalized themselves, seemed to promise an 
etemity of fame to those whose victories it so divinely celebrated* Hence 
arose that uncommon ardour which animated all Greece to imitate the ancieat 
heroes, and, like them, to signalize themselves in the public combats. 

A reason more solid, which results fix>m the nature of these combats, and 
of the people who used them, may be given for their prevalence. The Greeks^ 
by nature warlike, and equally mtent upon formine the bodies and minds of 
their youth, introduced these exercises, and annexed honours to them, in order 
to prepare the younger sort for the profession of arms, to confirm their health, 
to render them stronger and more robust, to inure them to fatigues, and to make 
them intrepid in close fight, in which, the use of fire-arms beiqg then unknown, 
the strength of body generally decided the victoiy. These athletic exercises 
supplied the place of those in use among our nobility, as dancing, fencii^. 
riaing the great horse, &c. : but they did not confine themselves to a graceml 
mien, nor to the beauties ot a shape and face ; they were for joining strength 
to the charms of person. 

It is tnie, these exercises, so illustrious by their founders, and so usefiil in the 
ends at first proposed from them, introduced public masters, who taught them 
to youi^ persons, and, practising them with success, made public sliow and 
ostentation of their skill. This sort of men applied themselves solely to the 
practice of this art, and, canying it to an excess, they formed it into a kind of 
science, by the addition of rules and refinements, oilen challenging each other 
out of a vain emulation, till at length they degenerated into a profession of 
people, who, without any other employment of merit, exhibited themselves 
as a sight for the diverskm of the public. Our dancing-masters are not unlike 
them in this respect, whose natural and original designation was to teach youth 
a gracefiil manner of walking, and a good address ; but now we see^ them 
paount the stage, and perform ballets in the garb of comedians, capering, jump- 
ing, skippiiig, and making a variety of strange unnatural motions. We shall 
see, in the sequel, what opinion the ancientsliad of their professed combatants 
and wrestlipg masters. 

There were four kinds of gameft iolemnized in Greece. The Olympic^ so 
called fix)m Olympia, otherwise Pisai à town of Elis in Peloponnesus, near 
which they were celebrated after the expiration of eveiy four years, in hon- 
our of Jupiter Olympius. The PytMc^ sacred to Apollo Pythius,* so called 
from the serpent Python killed by him ; they were celebrated at Delphos 
every four years. The JVeifuean, which took their name from Nems, a city 
and forest of Peloponnesus^ and were either histituted or restored hj Hercu- 
les, after he had slain the lion of the Nemaean forest. They were solemnized 
every two years. And lastly, the Munian^ celebrated upon the isthmus of ^ 
Connth, every four years, in honour of Neptune. Theseus was the restorei '' 
of them, and they continued even after the rain of Corinth.t That persons 
might be present at these public sports with ^ater quiet and security, there 
was a general suspension of arms, and cessation of hostilities, throughout all 
Greece, during the time of their celebration. ' 

In these games, which were solemnized with incredible magnificence, and 
drew together a prodigious concourse of spectators from all parts, a simple 
wreath was all the reward of the victors. In the Olympic games it was com- 
posed of wild olive : in the IMhic, of laurel ; in the Nemaean, of green pars- 
Uij;t and in the Istnmian, ot the same herb dried. The institutors of these 

• Shrtnl rtMOM amfivtA lor this Bame. f Paai. 1. ii. p. 88. % Apima. 
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games implied fran thence, that oidy honour, and not mean and sordid inte- 
i^ oug^t to be the motiye of great actions. Of what were men not capa- 
ble, accustomed to act solely from so glorious a principle ?* We have seen 
in ûïe Persian war, that Tiffranes, one of the most considerable c;.ptains in 
the armydf Xerxes, having neard -the prizes in the Grecian games defcribed. 
cried out with astonishment, addressing himself to Mardonius who commanded 
in chief, Heaoeni! againtt what men art you leading us ^ imenêifle to inUrui^ 
they cmnhat anlu for glory f^ Which exclamation, thoi»fa looked upon bj 
Xeixes as an efi^t of abject fear, abounds with sense and judgment. 

It was from the same principle the Romans, while they bestowed upon 

other occasions, crowns of gold of great value, persisted always in givingr 

oniy a wreath of oaken leaves to him who had saved the life of a citizen. " O 

manners, worthy of eternal remembrance !" cried Pliny, in relatine: this laud* 

able custom ) O grandeur, truly Romany that would assign no other reward 

but honour, for the preservation of a citizen ! a service, indeed, above all 

reward; thereby sufficiently evincing their opinion, that \l was criminal to 

save a man's lite fifom the motive of lucre and interest !'*t O more$ atemof» 

cue tcmte opera honore solo donaverùU ; ei cum reliqutu coronas auro annmen* 

dampt, saàtem cms tnjprttio esse noluerint, clara prqfessiene servari quidem 

homnem nrfas esse lucn causa! 

Asaoi]^ ail the Grecian games, the Olympic held undeniably the first rank» 
and that lor three reasons : thev were sacred to Jupiter, the greatest of the 
gods ; in^nted by Hercules, the first of the heroes ; and celebrated with 
more pomp and magnificence, amidst a greater concourse of spectatiHV, at» 
tmcted firmi all parts, than any of the rest. 

If Pausanias may be believed, women were prohibited to be present at 
them upon pain of death ; and during their continuance, it was ordained, that 
DO woman should approach the place where the games were celebrated, or 
pass on that side of the river Alpheus» One only was so bold as to violate 
this law, and slipped in disguise amon^ the combatants. She was tried for 
the offence, and would have suffered for it, according to the law, if the judges; 
in r^rd to her father, her brother, and her son, wno had all been victors in 
the Olympic games, had not pardoned her offence and saved her life.§ 

This law was perfectly conformable to the Grecian manners, among whcHn 
the ladies were very reserved, seldom appeared in public, had separate 
apartments, called Uynaeea^ and never ate at table with the men when 
strangers were present. It was certainly inconsistent with decency to admit 
them at some of the games, as tiiose of wrestling, and the Pancratium, in 
which the combatants rought naked. 

The same Pausanias tells us in another place, that the priestess of Ceres 
had an honourable seat in these games, ana that virgins were not denied the 
liberty of being present at them.il For my part, I cannot conceive the rea- 
son of such inconsistency, which indeed seems incredible* 

The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the victory in these games. 
They kxiked upon it as the perfection of gloiy , and did not believe it permit- 
ted to mortals to desire any thing beyoM it. Cicero assures us, that with 
them it was no less honourable than the consular dienity in its original splen- 
dour with the ancient Romans.ir And in another place he says, that to con- 
quer at Olympia was almost, in the estimation ot the Grecians, move great 
and |k)riou8. man to receive the honour of a triumph at Rome.** Horace 
speaks in still stronger tenus up<Hi this kind (^ victory. He is not afraid to 

* Herod. 1. Wii. c 96. 
t TIovcU MafSim» witrm W hfdfai ^fj/of^u wt^i^gti^'m* Mod oT é wffi x^VM- wv i^ir àffO/m 
f9ciifnlu4uÀ Vffl dprrtr. 
. ^^^^ X PHo- I. xrL e. 4. ) Paimii. 1. v. jfc »7. 11 Paumii. 1. Ti. p. 382. 

V ObnpÎOTVB rieloiia. Green eranlatni Ole antiqrtot ▼iaebstor.^ToiCttl. (loeit. lib. Mi. n. 41. 
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say, that t^ exak$ ike victor above Aumon nature ; é/ey mere no longer men, 
hUgods.* 

We shaU see hereafter what extraordinary honours were paid to the victor, 
of which one of the most affecting was to cfate the year wiUi his name. No- 
thing could more effectually enliven their endeavours, and make them regard- 
less of expenses, t^an the assurance of immortalizing their names, which, for 
the future, would he annexed to the calendar, ana in the front of all la^^ 
made in the same year with the victoiy. To this motive may be added, the 
joy of knowing, tnat their praises would be celebrated by the most famous 
poets, and share in the entertainment of the most illustrious assemblies ; for 
these odes were sung in eveiy bouse, and had a part in eveiy entertainment. 
What could be a more powerful incentive to a people, who had no other ob- 
ject and aim than that of human gloiy ? 

I shall confine myself upon this bead to the Olympic games, which contin- 
ued five days ; and shall describe, in as brief a manner as possible, the seve- 
ral kinds of combats of which they were composed. M. burette has treated 
this subject in several dissertations, printed in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Belles Lettres ; wherein purity, perspicuity, and elegance of style, are united 
with profound erudition. I make no scruple in appropriating to nw use 
the riches of my brethren ; and in what I have already said upon the Ulfni- 
pic games, have made veiy free with the late Abbé Massieu's remarks upon 
the odes of Pindar. 

The combats which had the greatest share in the solemnity of the public 
games, were boxing, wrestling, the pancratium, the discus or quoit, and ra- 
cii^. To these may be added the exercises of leaping, ttirowing the dart, 
and that of the trochus or wheel ; but as these were neimer important, nor of 
any ^at reputation, I shall content myself with having only mentioned them 
in this place. For the better methodizing the particulars of these games and 
exercises, it will be necessaiy to begin with an account 

* OF THE ATHLETf, OR COMBATANTS. 

The term athletœ is derived from the Greek word aaxor. which signiHes la- 
bour, combat. This name was given to those who exercised themselves with 
design to dispute the prizes in the public games. The art by which they 
formed themselves for these encounters, was called gymnastic, m>m the atb- 
let» practising naked. 

Those who were designed for this profession, frequented, from their most 
tender m^, the Gymnasia or Palsestrse, which were a kind of academies main- 
tained, for that purpose, at the public expense. In these places, such youi^ 
people were under the direction of different masters, who employed the most 
effectual methods to inure their bodies for the fatigues of the public games, 
and to train them for the combats. The regimen they were under was veiy 
hard and severe. At first they had no other nourishment than dried figs, nuts, 
soft cheese, and a gross heavy sort of bread called /iAîo. They were abso- 
lutely forbidden the use of wine, and enjoined continence ; which Horace ex- 
presses thus: 



0,01 fCitdet optetam euno oontineere BMtaa 
MulU tulit fecitqoe puerj gudsvltet «lût, 
Abctinuit veiMre at tûm. 



AbcUauit TeMre et tixm. 

Who in the OlTapie i»ce tlie |vUe would |«io« 
Haa borar from earlj Touth fatigoe end paia } 
SKcesa of heat and cold ha« often trj'd, 
Love's tofteen haiii»h*d, and the gl«M deBied.t 



-Palmaqoe nobilii 



Terrarum dominoi evehit ad deot. Her. Od. L lib. 1. 
SiTo quos £lea domam reducit 

Palma e«)eMe«. Hor. CM. ii. Ub. 4. 

t Art. Poet ▼. 419L 
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St Paul, by an afiasioD to the athkt», exhorts the Corinthians, near whose 
citj tbe Isthmian games were celebrated, to a sober and penitent life. T%09€ 
3^0 artvtf says he, for the mastery^ are temperaU in aU ihings : now they do 
il to (Aiam a corrupi^le croiv», tve an incorrtÊptiMe. Tertullian uses the 
same thought to encourage the martvTs. He makes a comparison from what 
the hopes of victorj made the athletae endure. He repeats the severe and 
painful exercises Ûmrj were obliged to' undeigo ; the continual denial and con- 
straint in which &eY passed the best years of their lives : and the volun- 
tary privation which theT imposed upon themselves of all that was roost 
afectmg and grateful to their passions.* It is true, the athletae did not al* 
ways ^>serve so severe a r^mien, but at length substituted in its stead a 
voracity ai(id indolence extremely remote from it. 

The athletas, before their exercises were rubbed with oib and ointments, 
to make their bodies more supple and vigorous. At first they made use of a 
belt, with an apron or scarf fastened to it, for their more decent appearance 
in the combats ; but one of the combatants happeninj^ to lose the victoiy by 
this covering*s lalliiig off, that accident was the occasion of sacrificing modes- 
ty to convenience, and retrenchinç the apron for the future. The athletae 
were oeh naked iiv some exercises, as wrestling, boxing, the pancratium, 
and the âot-race. They practised a kind of noviciate in the Gymnasia for 
ten moatbs^ to accomplish themselves in the several exercises by assiduous 
application ; and this they did in the presence of such as curiosity or idleness 
conducted to look on. but when the celebration of the Olympic games drew 
nigh, the adiletae who were to appear in them were kept to double exercise. 

Before they were admitted to combat, other proofs were required. As to 
birth, none but Greeks were to be received. It was also necessary that their 
manners shcMild be unexceptionable, and their condition free. No foreigner 
was admitted to combat in the Olympic games ; and when Alexander, the son 
of Amyntas, king of Macedon, presented himself to dispute the prize, his com- 
petitors, without any regard to the royal dignity, opposed his reception as a 
Macedonian, and consequently a barbarian and a stranger ; nor could the 
judges be prevailed upon to admit him till he had proved in due form, his 
fan ily originally descended from the Aigives. 

The penons who presided in the games, called Agrmothetœ, Athloûi^tœ^ and 
Hdlanadica^ registered the name and country of each champion ; and upon 
the opening of uie games, a herald proclaimed the names of the combatants. 
They were then made to take an oath, that they would religiously observe the 
several laws prescribed in each kind of combat, and to do nothir^ contraiy to 
the established orders and relations of the games. Fraud, artifice, and ex- 
cessive violence, were absolutely prohibited ; and the maxim so generally 
received elsewhere, that it is indifferent whether an enemy is conquered by 
deceit or vaiour, was banished from these combats.! The address of a com- 
batant expert m all the niceties of his art, who knows how to shif) and ward 
dexterously, to put the change upon his adversaiy with art and subtlety, 
and to improve the least advantages, must not be confounded here with tne 
cowardly and knavish cunning of one, who» without regard to the laws pre- 
scribed, employs the most unfair means to vanquish his competitor. Those 
who disputed the prize in the several kinds of combats, drew lots for their 
precedency in them. 

It is time to bring our champions to blows, and to run over the difièrent 
kinds of combats, in which they exercised themselves. 

OF WRESTLING. 

Wrestliwo is one of the most ancient exercises of which we have any 
knowledge, having been practised in the time of the patriarchs, as the wrest- 

* Ifemre rmm et «UikUe Mgfregmatiir %A «trieticram discipHnam, vt robori vdificando racent : cMd> 

'<^r a luxurtB, • cibis lati(Nr3>iw, apotu jqcimdtore ; cojrtttt(ur,enieiaatiir,fatifaBtiir.*-T0r(uL ad Baitf» 

t Dolui aa Tutm» ^v* "> lM>Bt* rtquirati 
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ling of tbe angel with Jacob proves. Jacob supported the angePs attack so 
vigorously, that the latter, perceivine that he could not throw so rou^h a 
wrestkr, was induced to make him lame, by touching the sinew of his thigh, 
which immediately shrunk up.* 

Wrestling among the Greeks, as well as other nations, was practised at first 
with simplicity, little art, and in a natural manner ; the weight of the body, 
and the strength of the muscles, having more share in it, than address and 
fl^ill. Theseus was the first that reduced it to method, and refined it with the 
rules of art. He was also Uie first who established the public schools called 
Pcdœstrœ, where the young people had masters to instruct them in it. 

The wrestlers before they began their onnbats, were rubbed all over in a| 
rough manner, and afterwards anointed with oils, which added to the strengé 
and flexibility of their limbs. But as this unction, by making the «kin too 
slippery, rendered it difficult for them to take hold of each other, they reme- 
diea that inconvenience, sometimes by rolling themselves in the dust of the 
Palaestrae, sometimes by throwing a fine sand upon each other, kept for that 
purpose in the Xystae, or porticoes of the Gynuiasia. 

Thus prepaiea, the wrestlers began their combat. They were matched 
two against two, and sometimes several couples contended at the same time. 
In this combat, the whole aim and design of the wrestlers was to throw their 
adversaiy upon tbe ground. Both strength and art were employed to this 
purpose : they seized each other by the arms, drew forwards, pushed back- 
wards, used many distortions and twistings of the body ; lockii^ their limbs 
into each other's, seizing by the neck, throttling, pressing in their arms, strug- 
gling, plying on all sides, lifting fiom the ground, dashing their heads toge- 
mer like rams, and twisting one another^s necks. The most considerable ad- 
vantage in the wrestler's art, was to make himself master of his adversary's 
legs, of which a fall was the immediate consequence. From whence Plautus 
says, in his Pseudolus, speakine; of wine. He it a dangerous wrestler, he vre- 
smtly takes one by the heels.] The Greek terms Iwontklltiv and irrc^vf^éiv, ana the 
Latin word svpplantare, seem to imply, that one ol these arts consisted in 
stooping down to seize the antagonist under the soles of his feet, and in rai- 
sins: them up to give him a fall. 

in this manner the athletse wrestled standing, the combat ending with the 
fall of one of the competitors. But when it happened that the wrestler who 
was down drew his adversaiy along with him, either by art or accident, the 
combat continued upon the sand, the antagonists tumbling and twining with 
each other in a thousand different ways, till one of them got uppermost, and 
compelled the other to ask quarter, and confess himself vanquiaied. There 
was a third sort of wrestling called A-xf^nqitrix's^ from the athletae's using on- 
ly their hands in it, without taking hold of the body as in the other kinds ; 
and this exercise served as a prelude to the greater combat. It consisted in 
intermingling their fingers and in squeezing them with all their force ; in 
pushing one another, by joinine the palms of their hands together ; in twist 
mg their fingers, wrists, and other jomts of the arm, without the assistance oi 
any other member ; and tbe victory was his who obliged his opponent to 
asK quarter. 

The combatants were to fight three times successively, and to throw their 
antagonists at least twice, before the prize could be adjudged to them. 

Homer describes the wrestling of Ajax and Ulysses ; Ovid, that of Hercu- 
les and Achelous ; Lucan. of Hercules and Antaeus ; and Statius, in his Tbe- 
baid, that of Tydeus and Agylleus.J 

The wrestlers of peatest reputation among the Greeks, were Milo of Cro- 
tona, whose history 1 have retated elsewhere at large, and Polydamas. The 
latter, a)one and without arms, killed a furious lion upon Mount Olympus, in 

* G^n. Txxiu 11. t Captatt p^des primum, lucUtor dolosm pst. 
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imilatîon of Heiciiles, fdiain he proposed to hhnself as a model in this action. 
Another time, having seized a bull by one of his hinder legs, the beast could 
not cet loose without leaving his hoof in his hands. He could hold a chariot 
behind, while the coachman whipped his horses in vain to make them eo for* 
wanL Darius Nothus, king of Persia, hearing of his prodigious strengu. was 
desirous of seeing him, and invited him to Susa. Three soldiers of that 
princess guard, and of that band which the Persians call immortal, esteemed 
the most warlike of their troops, were ordered to fall upon him. Our cham- 
pion fought and killed them all three. 

OF BOXIVa, OR THE CE8TU8. • 

Boxing is a combat at blows with the fist, from whence it derives its name. 
The combatants covered their fists with a kind of offensive arms, called cei^ 
tusj and their heads with a sort of leather cap, to defend their temples and 
ears, which were most exposed to blows, and to deaden their violence. The 
cestus was a kind of gauntlet or glove, made of straps of leather, and plated 
with brass, lead or iron. Their use was to strengthen the hands of the com- 
batants, ana to add violence to their blows. 

Sometimes the athiet» came immediately to the most violent blows, and 
began tbeir change m the most furious manner. Sometimes whole hours passed 
in batrasswg ana fatiguing each other, by a continual extension of their anns, 
rendering each others blows ineffectual, and endeavouring in that manner of 
defence to keep off their adversary. But when thev fought with the utmost 
fury, they aimed chiefly at the head and face, which parts they were most 
carefiil' to defend, by either avoiding or parrying the olows made at them. 
^Vhen a combatant came to throw himself with all his force and vigour 
upon another, they had a surprising address in aroiding the attack, by a nim- 
ble turn of the body, which threw the imprudent adversary down, and de- 
prived him of the victory. 

However fierce the combatants were against each other, their being ex- 
hausted by die length of the combat would frequently reduce them to the ne- 
cessity of making a truce, upon which the battle was suspended for some min- 
utes, that were employed in recovering from their fatigue, and rubbing off the 
sweat in which they were bathed ; ailer which they renewed the fight, till one 
of them, by letting fall his arms through weakness, or by swooning away, ex- 
plained that he could no longer support the pain or fatigue, and desired quar- 
ter ; which was confessing hunseH vanquished. 

Boxing was one of the most rude and dangerous of the eymnastic combats ; 
bec^ause, besides the danger of being crippled, the combatants ran the ha- 
zard of their lives. They sometimes fell down dead, or dying, upon the 
sand ; though that seldom happened, except the vanquished person persisted 
in not acknowledging his defeat : yet it was common for them to quit ifie 
fight with a countenance so disfigured, that it was not easy to know them after- 
wards ; cstnywg away with tlwm the sad maries of their vigorous resistance, 
such as braises and contusions in the face, the loss of an eye, their teeth knock- 
ed out, their jaws broken, or some more considerable fracture. 

We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, several descriptions of this 
kind of combat. In Homer, that of Epeus* and Euiyalus ; in Theocritus, of 
PoUux and Amycus ; in Appollonius Rhodius, the same battle of Pollux and 
Amyous ; in Viigil, that of^ Dares and EnteUus ; and in Statius, and Valerius 
Flaccus, of several other combatants.* 

OF THE PAirCRATIUM. 

The pancratium was so called from two Greek words,t yff^h signi^ 
diat the whole force of the body was necessary for succeeding in it. it 
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united boxing^ and wrestling in the same fight, borrowing from one its manner 
of struggling and flinging, and from the other, the art of dealing blows^ and of 
ayoiding them with success. In WTestling it was not permitted to stnke with 
the hand, nor in boxing to seize each other in the manner of wrestlers ; but in 
the pancratium, it was not only allowed to make use of all the gripes and arti- 
fices of wrestling, but the hanas and feet, and even the teeth and nails, might 
be employed to conquer an antagonist. 

This combat was the most rough and daneerous. A pancratist in the Oljrm- 
pic games ([called Arrichion, or Arrachion,| perceiving himself almost suffo- 
cated by his adversary, who had got fast hold of him by the throat, at the same 
time that he held him by the foot, broke one of his enemy's toes, the ettreme 
anguish of which obliged him to ask quarter at the very instant Arrichion him- 
self expired. The agonothets crowned Arrichion, though dead, and proclaim- 
ed him victor. Philostratus has left us a veiy lively description of a painting, 
which represented this combat. 

OF THE DISCUS, OR <IU0IT. 

The discus was a kind of quoit of a round form, made sometimes of wood, 
but more Irequently of stone, lead, or other metal, as iron or brass. Those 
who used this exercise were called discoboli, that is, fiingers of the discus. 
The epithet uan^iàiics, which signifies borne upon the shoulders^ given to this 
instrument by Homer, sufficieiifiy shows, that it was of too great a weight to 
be carried from place to place in the hands only, and that the shoulders were 
necessary for the support of such a burden anylengthof time. 

The intent of this exercise, as of almost all the others, was to invigorate the 
body, and to make men more capable of supporting the weight and use of 
arms. In war they were often obliged to carry such loads as appear excessive 
in these days, either of provisions, fascines, pallisades, or in scaling the walls, 
when, to equal the height of them, several of the besiegers mounted upon the 
shoulders of each other. 

The athlet», in hurling the discus, put themselves into the posture best 
adapted to add force to their cast. They advanced one foot, upon which, 
leaning the whole weight of their bodies, they poised the discus in their hands, 
and then whirling it round several times almost horizontally, to add force to 
its motion, they mrew it off with the joint strength of hands, arms, and body, 
which had all a share in the vigour of the discharge. He that threw the discus 
farthest was the victor. 

The most famous paintcra and sculptors of anti(]uity, in their endeavours to 
represent naturally the attitudes of the discoboli, have left posterity many 
master-pieces in their several arts. C^intilian exceedingly extols a statue of 
that kind, which had been finished with infinite care and application by the 
celebrated Myron : What can be more finished, says he, or express more hap- 
pily ihe muscular distortions of the body in the exercise of the dùcuSy ^n the 
Dtscobulus of Myron?* 

OF THE FEHTATHLUM. 

The Greeks ^ve this name to an exercise composed of Bre others. It is 
the common opinion, that those fiVe exercises were wrestling, running, leap- 
ing, throwiitt; the dart, and the discus. It is believed that this sort of combat 
was decideain one day, and sometimes the same morning : and that the prize, 
which was single, could not be given but to the victor in ail those exercises. 

The exercise of leaping» and throwing the javelin, of which the first con- 
sisted in leapmg a certain leng^, and the other in hitting a mark with a jave- 
lin, at a certain distance, contributed to the forming of a soldier, by making 
him nimble and active in battle, and expert inthrowmgthe spear ana dart. 

* duid tarn dtttottam «t «lâboFatom, quua tit ilte Difcobolui MjtoaU f— <^iiiatU. U^. u. c»p. 19. 
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OF RACES. 

Of all the exercises which the athlet» cultivated with so much pains and 
industry, to enable them to appear in the public games, runnir^ was in the 
hi^iest estimation, and held the foremost rank; The Olympic games gene- 
rallT opened with races, and were solemnized at 6rst with no other exercise. 
The place where the Athlete exercised themselves in nmniiç, was generally 
called the Vadium by the Greeks ; as was that wherein they disputed in ear- 
nest for the prize. As the lists or course for these games was at first but one 
stadium in lei^, it took its name from its measure, and was called the sta- 
dium,* whether precisely of that extent, or of a much greater. Under that de- 
nomination was included, not only the space in which the athletœ ran, but also 
that which contained the spectators of the gy «»nastic g'ames. The place where 
the athletae contended was called scamma. hom its lying lower tnan the rest 
of the sladiam, on each side of which, and at its extremity, ran an ascent or 
kind of terrace, covered with scats and benches, upon which the spectators 
were seated. The most remarkable parts of the stadium were its entrance» 
middle, and extremity. 

The entrance of the course, from whence the competitors started, was mark- 
ed at 6isi only by a line drawn on the sand, from side to side of the stadium. 
To that at length was substituted a kind of barrier, which was only a cord 
strained tight in the front of the horses or men that were to run. It was some- 
times a rail of wood. The opening of this barrier was the signal for the 
racers to start. 

The middle of the stadium was remarkable only by the circumstance of 
having the prizes allotted to the victors set up there. St. Chrysostom draws 
a fine comparison from this custom. At the judges, says he, in the races and 
other games, expose in the tnidst of the stadium, to the view of the champions^ 
the ertnms which they are to receive ; in like manner the Lord, by the mouth of 
his prophets, has placed the prizes in the midst of the course, which he designs 
for those who have the courage to contend for tliem,] 

At the extremity of the stadium was a goal where the foot races ended ; but 
in those of the chariots and horses they were to run several times round it, 
without stopping, and afterwards conclude the race by regaining the other ex- 
tremity of the lists, from whence they started. 

There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the horse, and the foot-race. 
I shall begin with the last as the most simple, natural, and ancient. 

I. OF THG FOOT-RACE. 

The runners, of whatever number they Ivere, ranged themselves in a line, 
after having drawn lots for their places. \Vhile thty waited the signal to start, 
the^ practised, b^ way of prelude, \ arious motions to awaken their activity, 
and to keep their limos pliable and in a right temper.t They kept them- 
selves breathing by small leaps, and making short excursions, which were a 

• The stadium was a taBd-rneasnre aroon^ the Greek», and was, arcording ti ileroùotut, lib. ii. c. 149, 
fix hundred feet io exteuL Pliny tajs. lib. li. c. 23, that it was »ix hundred and twenty-five. Those two 
aathofs perhaps asree, copslderin^ the diiF<>reDce between the Greek and Roman foot; b««idct whkh.thtt 
length of the staoium rariet, according to the difTerrrice of timet and places. 
. t iJom. Iv. in Matth. c 1«. 
t - ■■ T one rile eitatot 

£xçlorant« arauntqu" gradtts, ▼^«naiqae per artet 
Instirnnlant docto laneurntia membra turnnltu. 
Poplite nanc flexo sidunt, nunc lubrica forti 
Pectora collidunt plausn; naoc i<:rnr:a toUant 
Crura, brevrmqne fug^nœ nee opino fine rcponunt. 

Sut. Tbeb. lib. ri. t. 597, tee. 
Thejr trj-, they rouse their «Deed, with wrioos'arts ; 
Th'-ir Ijtçoid limbs th»-)- f romp* to act their parts. 
Now with I'ent haras. r^Tii !»♦ th» ] raet: '•{ crowd. 
Th«r sit; now s*rpin th-ir Innfcs, pnà »b. vt aloud} 
Now a short fii^jht with fier^ steps ther trace, 
Aa4 with » sudden nop nbndf* th« mimic f«e«. 
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kind of trial of their speed and agility. Upon the signal being giren, they flew 
towards the goal, with a rapidity scarce to be followed by the eye, which was 
solely to decide the victoiy ; for the agonistic laws prohibited, under the pen- 
alty of infamy, the attaining it by any foul method. 

In the simple j^ce, the extent of the stadium was run but once, at the end of 
which the pnze attended the victor, that is, he who came in first. In the race 
called Atwkos, the competitors ran twice that length, that is, after having arriv- 
ed at the goal, they returned to the barrier. To these may be added a third 
sort, called Aoxix^i, which was the longest of all, as its name implies, and was 
composed of several diauli. Sometimes it consisted of twenty-four stadia 
. backward and forward, turning twelve times around the goaL 

There were runners in ancient times, as well among the Greeks as Romans, 
who were much celebrated for their swiftness. *rliny tells us, that it was 
thought prodigious in Phidippides to run eleven hundred and forty stadiaf be- 
tween Atliens and Lacedsemon in tlie space of two days, till Anystis, of the 
latter place, and Philonidcs, the runner of Alexander tlie Great, went twelve 
hundred stadiaj in one day, from Sicyon to Elis. These runners were denomi- 
nated i^ui65fo^Hs, as we find in that passage of Herodotus § which mentions Phi- 
dippides. In the consulate of Fonte ius and Vipsanus, in the reign of Nero, a 
boy of nine years old ran seventy-five thousand paces || between noon and 
night. Pliny adds, that in his time there were runners, who ran one hundred 
awl sixty thousand paces IT in the circus. Our wonder at such a prodigious 
speed will increase, continues he,** if we reflect, that when Tibenus went to 
uermanv to his brother Drusus, then at the point of death, he could not arrive 
there in less than four-and- twenty hours, though the distance was but two hun- 
dred thousand paces,tt and he charged his carriage three times,It and went 
with the utmost diligence. 

II. OF THE HORSE-RACES. 

The race of a single horse with a rider was less celebrated by the ancients, 
yet it had its favourers among the ir.ost considerable persons, and even kings 
themselves, and was attended with uncommon glory to the victor. ^ Pindar, in 
his first ode, celebrates a victory of this kind, obtained by Hiero, king of Syra- 
cuse, to whom he gives the title of KUhj, that is, victor in the horse-race; 
which name was given to the horses carrying only a single rider, KUnrcr. 
Sometimes the rider led another horse by the bridle, and then the horses were 
called desvltorii, and their riders demltores ; because, after a number of turns 
in the stadium, they changed horses, by dexterously vaulting from one to the 
other. A surprisii^ address was necessary upon this occasion, especially in 
an age unacquainted with the use of stirrups, and when the horses had no sad- 
dles, which made the leap still more difficult. Among the African troops 
there were also cavalry called desxdtoresy who vaulted from one horse to ano- 
ther, as occasion required, and tliese were generally Numidianâ.§§ 

III. OF THE CHARIOT-RACES. • 

This kind of race was the most renovtTied of all the exercises used in the 
games of the ancients, and that from whence most honour redounded to the 
victors ; which is not to be wondei'ed at, if we considec whence it arose. It is 
plain tnat it was derived from the constant custom of princes, heroes, and 
great men, of ^hting in battle upon chariots. Homer has an infinity of ex- 
amples of this End. This being admitted as a custom, it is natural to sup- 
pose it veiy agreeable to these heroes, to have their charioteers as expert as 

* PUd. 1. Tii. c. 90. t FiAy-seven leafrues* X Sixtr leupiet. { Herod. I. ri. c. 106. 

II Thir^ le«|^s. IT More tban 53 leagues. ** Val. Max. 1. v. c. & ft Suty-iereii leefaea. 
\X He had only a guide and one officer with him. 

f{ Nee omnei N amide in deztro locati cornu, ted ^uibus demltorum in modoin binoe tnhentibas equoe, 
tBUr aoerrimam «aspe puifoaa, in recentem equum ex fe«io annatift tranioltare nof ^nX'y taAla relocitai 
i,"ia. laoiMie docile equorun ^emi ecu— Lit. lih. ssiii. 
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possible in driving, as their success depended, in a very great measure, upon 
the address of their drivers. It was ancienUy, therefore, oaly to persons of 
the first consideration, that this office was connded. Henee arose a laudable 
emulation to excel others in (he art of guiding a chariot, and a kind of necessity 
to practice it veiy much, in order to succeed. The high rank of the persons 
who made use of chariots, ennobled, as it always happens, an exercise pecu- 
liar to them. The other exercises were adapted to private soldier? and horse- 
men, as wrestling, ninning, and the single horse-race ; but the use of chariots 
ia tiie field was always reserved to princes and generals of armies. 

Hence it was, tliat all those who presented themselves in the Olympic 
games to dispute the prize in the chariot-races, were persons considerarole 
either for theu* riches, their birth, their employments, or great actions. Kings 
themselves eagerly aspired to this glory, from the belief that the title of victor 
in these eames,wa8 scarce inferior to that of conqueror, and that the Olympic 
palm added new dignity to the splendours of a throne. Pindar's odes mform 
lis, that Geion and Hiero, kings of Syracuse, were of that opinion. Diony- 
sius, who reigped there long aAer them, carried the same ambition much 
h%her. Philip of Macedon had these victories stamped upon his coins, and 
seemed as much gratified with them, as with tJiose obtained against the ene- 
mies of his state. All the world knows the answer of Alexander the Great on 
this sub^t. When his friends asked him, whether he would dispute the 
prize of the races in these games ? Yea, said he, if kings were to be my ania^^ 
mnstê.* Which shows that he would not have disdained these contests, if 
there had been competitors in them worthy of him. 

The chariots were generally drawn bv two or four horses abreast ; &«>«, 
^tadrigœ. Sometimes mules supplied the place of horses, and then the cha- 
riot was called «b >i. Pindar, in the fiflh ode of his first book, celebrates one 
Psaumb', who had obtained a triple victory ; one by a chariot drawn by four 
horses, nS^irv^ ; another by one drawn by mules, dv^vn ; and the third by a 
single horse, liAnn, which the tide of the ode expresses. 

These chariots, upon a signal given, started together from a place called 
Carceres. Their places were regulated by lot, which was not an indifferent 
circumstance to the victory ; for as they were to turn round a boundary, the 
chariot on the left was nearer than tliose on the right, which in conseouence 
had a greater compass to take. It appears from several passages in Pindar, 
and especially from one in Sophocles, which I shall cite yerv soon, that they 
ran twelve times round the stadium. He that came in first the twelAh round 
was victor. The chief art consisted in taking the best ground at the turning 
of the houndajy ; for if the charioteer drove too near it. he was in danger of 
dashing the chariot to pieces ; and if be kept too wide of^it, his nearest antago* 
nist mt^t pass inside of him, and get foremost. 

ft is obvious that these chariot-races could not be run without some danger; 
for as the motion of the wheels was very rapid, and grazed against the boun- 
daiy in turning, the least error in driving would have broke the chariot in 
pieces, and might have dangeruisly wounded the charioteer.f An example 
of which we find in the Electra m Sophocles, who gives an admirable descnp- 
tioo of a chariot-race run b^ ten competitors. The false Orestes, at the 
twelfth and last round, having only one antagonist, the rest having been 
thrown out, was so unfortunate as to break one of his wheels against the boun- 
datty^ and falling out of his seat entangled in the reins, the horses dragged 
him violently forward alor^ with them, and tore him to pieces ; but this 
veiy seldom happened. 1^ avoid such danger, Nestor gave the following 
directions to his son Antilochus, who was going to dispute the prize in the 
chariot-races. *' My son," says he, *' drive your horses as near as possible to 



* Pint, in Alex. p. i 
I lo^w^ne ferridia eviute roV». 
Th« goal «biinB''d bj the burniog wheels. 
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the goal ; for which reason, always inclining: jrour body over your chariot, cet 
the left of jour competitors, and encouraging the horse on the right, give 
him the rem, while tne near horse, hard held, turns the boundary so close to 
it, that the nave of the wheel seems to graze upon it ; but have a care of run- 
nine against the stone, lest you wound your horses, and dash the chariot in 
pieces."* 

Father JVfontfaucon mentions a difficulty, in his opinion, of much import- 
ance in regard to the places of those who contended for the prize in tfie 
chariot-race. Thev all started, indeed, from the same line, and at the same 
time, and so fax had no advantage of each other; but he whose lot gave him 
the nrst place, being nearest the boundary at the end of the career, and ha- 
ving but a small compass to describe in turning about it, had less way to make 
than the second, tbira, fourth, &c. especially when the chariots were drawn 
by four horses, which took up a greater space between the first and the others, 
and obliged them to make a laiger circle in coming round. This advantage 
twelve times together, as it must happen, admitting the stadium was to be 
run round twelve times, gave such a superiority to the first, as seemed to as- 
sure him infallibly of the victory a^inst all his competitors. To me it seems, 
that the fleetness of the hprses, jomed with the address of the driver, might 
counten-ail this odds, either by getting befoi-e the first, or by taking his place, 
if not in the first, at least, in some of the subsequent rounds ; for it is not to 
be supposed, that in the pro^ss of the race, the antagonists always contin- 
ued in the same order in which they started. They often changed places in 
a short interval of time, and in that variety and vicissitude consisted all the 
diversion of the spectators. 

It was not required that those who aspired to the victory should enter the 
lists, and drive their chariots in person. Their being spectators of the games, 
or even sending their horses thither, was sufficient ; but in either case, it was 
previously necessai^ to register the names of the persons for whom the horses 
were to run, either in the chariot or single horse races. 

At the time that the city of Potidaea surrendered to Philip, three couriers 
brought him advices ; the first, that the lUyrians had been defeated in a great 
battle by his general Parmenio ; the second, that he had carried the prize of 
the horse-race in the Olympic games ; and the third, that the queen wa^ de- 
livered of a son. Plutarch seems to insinuate, that Philip was equally de- 
lighted with each of these circumstances.! 

Hiero sent horses to Olympia, to run for the prize, and caused a mag^nifi- 
cent pavillion to be erected tor them. Upon this occasion Themistocles ha- 
rangued the Greeks, to persuade them to pull down the tyrant's pavillion, 
who had refused his aid against the common enemy, and to hinder his horses 
from nmning with the rest. It does not appear that any r^^ard was had to 
this remonstrance ; for we find by one of rindar's odes, composed in honour 
of Hiero, that he won the prize in the equestrian races.j 

No one ever carried the ambition of making a ^at figure in the public games 
of Greece so far as Alcibiades, in which he distinguished himself in the most 
splendid manner, by the great number of horses and chariots which he kept 
only for the races. There never was either private person or king tfaat sent, 
as be did, seven chariots at once to the Olympic games, wherein he carried 
the first, second, and third prizes ; an honour no one ever had before him.§ 
The famous poet Euripides celebrated these victories in an ode. of vdiicn 
Plutarch has preserved a firagment in Fit. Alcib. The victor, aner having 
made a sumptuous feast to Jupiter, gave a magnificent feast to the innumera- 
ble multitude of the spectators at the games. It is not easy to comprehend 
how the wealth of a private person should suffice for so enormous an expense ; 
bat Antisthenes, the scholar of Socrates, who relates what he saw, informs us, 

• Horn. Iliad. 1. udit. t. S94, Ite. f Plut, in Alex. p. 6d6. % Plat \m TbeiriM. p. IM. 

I Plot, in Aloibiad. p. IM. 
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that many cities of the allies, in emulation with each other, supplied Alcibi- 
ades with all thii^ necessaiy for the support^ of such incredible magnificence ; 
equipages, horses, tents, sacrifices, the most exquisite provisions, the most de- 
licate wines ; in a word, all that was necessaiy to the support of his table or 
train. The passage is remarkable ; for the same author assures us, that this 
was not only done when Alcibiadcs went to the Olympic games, but in all his 
Tnilitarjr expeditions and journeys by land or sea. ** Wherever," says he, 
" Alcibiades travelled, he made use of four of the allied cities as his servants. 
Ephesus furnished him with tents, as magnificent as those of the Peisians ; 
Chios took care to provide for his horses ; Cyzicum supplied him with sacri- 
fices, and provisions for his table ; and Lesbos gave nun wine, with all tlie 
other necessaries for his house." 

Ï must not omit, in speaking of the Olympic games, that the ladies were 
admitted to dispute the prize in them as well as the men ; which many of 
them obtained. Cynisca, sister of Agesilaus k\ng of Sparta, first opened 
this new path of glory to her sex, and was proclaimed conqueror in the race 
of chariots with four horses.* This victory, which till then had no example, 
did not fail of being celebrated with all possible splendour.! A magnificent 
monument was erected in Sparta in honour of Cynisca ; and the Lacedaemo- 
nians, though otherwise veiy little sensible to the charms of poetry , appointed 
a po6t to transmit this new triumph to posterity, and to immortalize its mem- 
ory by an inscription in verscj She herself dedicated a chariot of brass, 
drawn by four horses, in the temple of Delphos, in which the charioteer was 
also represented ; a certain proof that she did not drive it herse]f.§ In pro- 
cess ottime, the picture of Cynisca, drawn by the famous Apelles,' was an- 
nexed to it, and the whole aaomed with many inscriptions in Iwnour of that 
Spartan heroine.R 

OF THE HONOURS AND REWARDS GRANTED TO THE VICTORS. 

These honours and rewards were of several kinds. The acclamations of 
the spectators in honour of the victors were only a prelude to the rewards de- 
signed them. These rewards were different wreaths of wild olive, pine, pars- 
ley, or laurel, according to the different places where the games were celebra- 
ted. Those crowns were always attended with branches of palm, that the 
victors carried in their right hana ; which custom according to Plutareh arose, 
peihaps, from the nature of the palm-tree, which displays new vigour Ûie 
more endeavours are used to crush or bend it, and is a symbol of the cham- 
pion's courage and resistance in the attainment of the prize. H As he might 
De victor more than once in the same games, and sometimes on the same day, 
be might also receive several crowns and palms. 

When the victor had received the crown and palm, a herald, preceded by 
a trumpet, conducted him throi^h the stadium, and proclaimed aloud the 
name and country of the successful champion, who passed in that kind of re- 
view before the people, while they redoubled their acclamations and ap- 
plauses at the sight of him. 

When he returned to his own country, the people came out in a body to 
meet him, and conducted him into the city, adorned with all the marks of his 
victoiy, and riding upon a chariot drawn by four horses. He made his entiy, 
not through the gates, but through a breach purposely made in the waifs. 
Lighted torches were carried belore him, ana a numerous train followed to 
do honour to the procession. 

The athletic triumph almost always concluded with feasts made for the 
victors, their relations and friends, either at the expense of the public, or by 
particular persons, who regaled not only their families and friends, but often a 
great part of the spectators. Alcibiades, after having sacrificed to the Olym- 
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pian Jupiter, which was always the first care of the victor, treated the wiiole 
assembly.* Leophron did the same, as Atheiueus reports ; who adds, that 
Empedocles of Agrigentuii, having conquered in the same games, and not 
having it in his power, being a Pythagorean, to regale the people with flesh 
or fish, he caused an ox to he made of a paste, composed of myrrh, incense, 
and all sorts of spices, pieces of which were given to eveiy person present.t 

One of the most honourable privileges granted to the athletic victors, '^as 
the right of precedence at the public gaines. At Sparta it was a custom for 
the king to take them with him in military expeditions, to fig:ht near his per- 
son, and to be his euard : which, with reason, was judged veiy honourable. 
Another privilege, m which advantage was united with honour was that of be- 
ine maintained for the rest of their lives at the expense of their country .^ 
That this charge mig:ht not become toQ expensive to the state, Solon redu- 
ced the pension of a victor in the Olympic games to five hundred drachms ;§ 
in the Isthmian to a hundred ;|| ana in the rest in proportion. The victor 
and his countiy considered this pension less as a relief of the champion^» in- 
df:ence,^than as a mark of honour and distinction. They were also exempt- 
ed from all civil offices and employments. 

, The celebration of the games being over, one of the first csues of the ma- 
gistrates, who presided in them, was to inscribe, in the i>ublic register, the 
name and countiy of the atblet» who had carried the prizes, -and to annex 
the species of combat in which they had been victorious. The chariot-race 
had the preference over all other games. From v hence the historians, who 
date occurrences by the Olympiads, as Thucydides, Dionysius of Halicamas- 
8US, Diodorus Siculus, ana Pausanias, almost always express the Olympiad 
by the name and country of the victors in that race. 

The praises of the victorious athletse were, among the Greeks, one of the 
principal subjects of the lyric poetry. We find that all the odes of the four 
Dooks of Pindar turn upon it, each of which takes its title from the games, 
in which the combatants signalized themselves whose victories those poems 
celebrate. The poet, indeed, freauentfy enriches his matter, by calling into 
the champion*s assistance, incapable alone of inspiring all the enthusiasm ne- 
cessai7,.tbe aid of the gods, heroes, and princes, who have any relation to his 
subject ; and to support the flights of imagination, to which he abandons him- 
self. Before Pindar, the poet Simonides practised the same manner of wri- 
ting, intermingling the praises of the gods and heroes, with those of the cham- 
pions whose victories he sang. It is related, upon this head, that one of the 
victors in boxing, called Scopas, having agreed with Simonides for a poem 
upon his victoiT, the poet, according to custom, after having given the high- 
est praises to the champion, expatiated in a long digression to the honour of 
Castor and Pollux.lT Scopas, satisfied in appearance with the performance of 
Simonides, paid him, however, only the thira part of the sum agreed on, re- 
ferring him for the remainder to the Tyndariaes, whom he had celebrated 
80 well. And in fact he was well paid b^r them, if we may believe the se- 
quel : for, at {he feast given by the champion, while the guests were at table, 
a servant came to Simonides, and told him, that two men, covered with dust 
and sweat, were at the door, and desired to speak with ïÀm in all haste. 
He had scarce set his foot out of the chamber, in order to go to them, when 
the roof fell in, and crushed the champion with all his guests to death. 

Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame of the champions. 
Statues were erected to the victors, especially in the Olympic games, in the 
very place where they had been crowned, and sometimes in that of their 
birth also ; which was commonly done at the expense of their countiy. 
Among the statues which adorned Olympia, were those of several children 
of ten or twelve years old, who had obtained the prize at that age in the 

* Plat, in Alcib. p. 196. t Lib. i. p. 9. 1 Diof. Laert. in Solon, p. 37. i Aboot Û41. 
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Olympic carnes. They did not onljr raise such moDuments to the champkmi» 
but to the veiy hoises to whose swiftness the^ were indebted for the agonis- 
uc crown : and Pausanias mentions one, which was erected in honour of a 
mare, called Aura, whose histoiy is worth repeating. Phidolas, her nder, 
having fallen off in the befi^inning of the race, the mare continued to run in 
the same manner as if he had been upon her back. She outstripped ail the 
rest, and upon the sound of the trumpets, which was usual toward the end of 
the race to animate the competitors, she redoubled her vigour and courage. 
turned round the goal ; and, as if she had been sensible that she had gained 
the victory, presented herself before the judges of the games. The Eleans 
declared Phidolas victor, with permission to erect a monument to himself, 
and the mare that had served him so well.* 

TU£ BITiXRCirr TASTE OF THB GREEKS AND ROMANS, IN REGARD TO FimLIC 

SHOWS. 

Before I make an end of these remarks upon the combats and games, so 
much in estimation amoiç the Greeks, I beg the reader^s permission to make 
a reflectioD which may serve to explain the difference of character between 
the Greeks and the Romans with regard to this subject. 

The most common entertainment of the latter, at which the fair sex, by na- 
ture tender and compassionate, were present in throngs, was the combats of 
the giadiators, and of men with bears and lions : in which the cries of the 
wounded and dying, and the abundant effusion of human blood,, supplied the 
grateful spectacle Tor a whole people, who feasted their cruel eyes with the 
savage pleasure of seeing men murder one another in cool blood ; and in the 
times of the persecutions, with the tearing in pieces of old men and infants, 
of women and tender viigins, whose age and weakness are apt to excite com* 
passion in the hafdest hearts. 

In Greece these combats were absolutely unknown, and were only introdu- 
ced into some cities, aûer their subjection to the Roman people. The Athe- 
nians, however, whose distinguisoing characteristics were benevolence and 
humanity, never admitted them into tioeir city ;t and when it was proposed to 
introduce the combats of the gladiators, that they might not be outdone by the 
Corinthians in that point, First throw dawn, cried out an Athenian! from the 
midst of the assembly, (he altar erected above a thousand years ctgo hy our an^ 
cestors to Mercy. 

It must be allowed in this respect, that the conduct and wisdom of the 
Greeks was infinitely superior to that of the Romans. I speak of the wisdom 
of pagans. Convinced that the multitude, too much governed by the objects 
of sense to be sufficiently amused and entertained with the pleasures ot the 
understanding, could be delighted only with sensible objects, both nations 
were studious to divert them with games and shows, and such external contri- 
vances as were proper to affect the senses. In the institution of which, each 
evinced and followed its peculiar genius and disposition. 

The Romans, educated ia war. and accustomed td battles, retained not- 
withstanding the politeness upon wnich they piqued themselves, something of 
their ancient ferocity ; and hence it was, that the effusion of blood, and the 
murders exhibited in dieir public shows, far from inspiring them with horror, 
formed a grateful entertainment to them. 

The insolent pomp of triumphs flowed from the same source, and aigued 
no less inhumanity. To obtain this honour, it was necessarv to prove, that 
eight or ten thousand men at least had been killed in battle. The spoils, which 
were carried with so much ostentation, proclaimed, that an infinity of worthy 
iamilies had been reduced to the utmost miseiy. The innumerable trooj) of 
captives had been fiee persons a few days before, and were often distinguish- 

• LSk, Ti. p. 969. t Liiciui. io Vit. Demomct. p. 1014. 
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able for honour, merit, and virtue. The représentation of the towns tliat ha«i 
been taken in the war, explained that they had sacked, plundered, and 
burnt the most opulent cities, and either desfaoyed, or enslaved their inhabi- 
tants. In fine, nothing was more inhuman than to dra^ kings and princes io 
chains before the chariot of a Roman citizen, and to insult their misfortunes 
and humiliation in that public manner. 

The triumphal arches, erected during the reign of the emperors, where 
the enemies appeared with chains upon their hands and legs, could proceed 
only from a haughty fierceness of disposition, and an inhuman* pride, that took 
delight in immortalizinfi: the shame and sorrow of subjected natipns.* 

T\)e joy of the Greeks after a victoiy was far more modest. They erected 
trophies indeed, but of wood, a substance which tinae would soon consunie ; 
ana these it was prohibited to renew. Plutarch's reason for this is admirable. 
After time had destroyed and obliterated the marks of dissension and enmity 
that had divided the people, it would have been the excess of odious aij(i 
barbarous animosity to have thought of re-establishing them, and to have 
perpetuated the remembrance of ancient quarrels, which could not be buritil 
too soon in silence and oblivion. He adds, that the trophies of stone and brass 
since substituted for those of wood, reflect no honour upon those who intro- 
duced the custom. t 

I am pleased with the grief depicted on Agesilaus's countenance, after a 
considerable victoiy, wherein a great number of his enemies, that is to say, 
of Greeks, were left upon the field, and to hear him utter with sighs ajid 
groans, these words, so full of moderation and humanity : "Oh ! unhappy 
Greece, to deprive thyself of so many brave citizens, and to destroy tho» 
who had been sufficient to conquer all the barbarians.^'' 

The same spirit of moderation and humanity prevailed in the public shows 
of the Greeks. Their festivals had nothing mournful or afflictive in them. 
Every thing in those feasts tended to delight, friendship and harmony ; ?nd 
- in that consisted one of the greatest advantages which resulted to Greece 
from the solemnization of these shames. The republics, separated by Hi^- 
tance of country and diversity of interests, having the opportun«ty of meet- 
ing from time to time in the same place, and in the midst of rejoicing: and 
festivity, allied more strictly with one another, stimulated each other agaiïtt 
the barbarians and the common enemies of their liberty, and made up their 
differences by the mediation of some neutral state in alliance witli them. 
The same language, manners, sacrifices, exercises, and worship, all conspiied 
to unite the several little states of Greece into one great and formidable na- 
tion, and to preserve among them die same disposition, the same principles, the 
same zeal for their liberty, and the same fondness for the arts and sciences. 

OF THE PRIZES OF WIT, AND. THE SHOWS AND REPRESENTATIONS OF THE 

THEATRE. 

I HAVE reserved for the conclusion of this head another kind of compel!;; 
tion. \iiiich does not at all depend upon the strength, activity, and address of 
the body, and may be called with reason the combat of the mind ; when in 
the orators, historians, and poets, made trial of their capacities, and submit- 
ted their productions to the censure and judgment of the public. The emu- i 
lation in this sort of dispute was most lively and ardent, as the victory in 
question might justly be deemed to be. infinitely superior to all the others, | 
because it aflfecLs the man more nearly, is foundea on his personal and inter- 
nal qualities, and decides the merit of his wit and capacity ; which are ad- 
vantages we are apt to aspire at with the utmost vivacity and passion, and of 
which we are least of all inclined to renounce the gloiy to others. 

* Plut, in Q.urit Rom. p. 37S. 
t *Oti tov xfévH tA (TiïiuXa r^f w^èt rout voAffitws 6ia(pofâ$ àitùwfcnivrot flUiroùf avoXafiCAvciv loJ | 

X Plut, in LacoB. Apophthefin. p. 31 L 
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It was a great honour, and at the same time a most sensible pleasure» for 
writers -who are generally fond of fame and applause, to have known how to 
unite in their favour the 'suffrages of so numerous and select an assembly 
as that of the Olympic games, in which were present all the finest geniuses 
of Greece, and all the best judges of the excellency of a work. This thea- 
tre was equally open to faistoiy, eloquence, and poetiy. 

Herodotus, read his histoir at the Olympic games to all Greece, assem- 
Med at them, and was heard with such applause, that the names of the nine 
\Iuses were given to the nine books which compose his work, and the peo- 
ple cried oat wherever he passed, TTiatts he who haf written our history ^ and 
I dehrated our glorious successes against the barbarians so excellently.*' 

.Ml vrho had been present at the games aûerwards made every part of 
Greece resound with the name and glory of this illustrious historian. 

Lucian, ivho writes the fact I have related, adds, that after the example of 
Herodotus, many of the sophists and rhetoricians went to Olympia, to read 
the harangues of their composing ; finding that to be the shortest and most 
certain method of acquiring a great reputation in a litde time. 

Plutarch observes, that Lysias, the famous Athenian orator, contemporaiy 
Tvith Herodotus, pronounced a s{>eech in the Olympic games, wherein he 
congratulated the Greeks upon their reconciliation with each other, and their 
having united to reduce the power of Dionysius the Tyrant, as upon the 
greatest action they had ever done.t 

We may judge of the passion of the poets to signiialize themselves in 
these solemn ^ames, from that of Dionysius himself. ^ That prince, who had 
the foolish vanity to believe himself the most excellent poet of his time, ap- 
pointed readers, called in the Greek 'pa-vlwaoi^ {rhapsoduts), to read several 
pieces of his composing at Olympia. When they began to pronounce the 
verses of the royal poet, the stroiv^ and harmonious voices of the readers oc- 
casioned a profound silence, and tney were heard at first with the greatest at- 
tention, which continually decreased as they went on, and turned at last into 
dowmight horse-laughs and hooting ; so miserable did the verses appear. 
He comforted himself for this disgrace by a victory he gained some time 
after in the feast of Bacchus, at Athens, at which he caused a tragedy of his 
composition to be represented.§ 

The disputes of the poets in the Olympic games were nothing, in compa- 
rison with the ardour and emulation that prevailed at Athens: which is 
what remains to be said upon this subject, and therefore I shall conclude 
with it ; taking occasion to give mv readers, at the same time, a short view 
of the shows and representations of the theatre of the ancients. Those who 
nould be more fully informed on this subject, will find it treated at laxge in a 
work, lately made public by the reverend father Brumoi, the Jesuit; a work 
which abounds with profound knowledge and erudition, and with reflections 
entirely new, deduced from the nature of the poems of which it treats. I 
shall make considerable use of that work, and often without citing it ; which 
i^ not uncommon with me. 

EXTRAOROIKARY PASSION OF THE ATHENIANS FOR THE ENTERTAINMENTS OF 
THE STAGE. — EMULATION OF THE POETS IN DISPUTING THE PRIZES OF 
THOSE REPRESENTATION^.^ — ^A SHORT IDEA OF DRAMATIC POETRY. 

No people ever expressed so much ardour and eagerness for the entertain- 
ments of the theatre as the Greeks, and especially the Athenians. The rea- 
son is obvious ; no people ever demonstrated such extent of genius, nor car- 
ried so far the love of eloquence and poesy, taste for the sciences, justness of 
^ntiment, correctness of ear, and delicacy in all the refinements of language. 
A poor woman who sold herbs at Athens, discovered Theophrastus to be a 

• Lucian. io Herod, p. 623. f Plut, de Vit. Oiut. p. 836. t Diod. 1. xiv. p. 318. 

4 Ibid. I. zv. p. 384. 
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BtranÉper, by a single word which he affectedly made use of in expressing him* 
«elf.* The common people got the tragedies of Euripides by heart. The 
g:enius of eveiy nation expresses itself in the people's manner of passing their 
time, and in their pleasures. The great employment and delight of the Athe« 
nians were to amuse themselves wkh works of wit, and to judge of the draJ 
matic pieces that were acted by public authority several times a year, espe- 
cially at the feasts of Bacchus, when the tragic and comic poets ojsputed for 
the prize. The former used to present four of their pieces at a time, excep{ 
Sopliocles, who did not think fit U> continue so laborious an exercise, and cui^ 
fined himself to one performance when he disputed aie prize. 

The state appointed ju(%es, to determine upon the merit of the tragic or 
cx>mic pieces, before they were represented in the festivals. They were acted 
before them in the presence of the people, but undoubtedly with no great pre- 
paration. The juoges gave their sufirages, and that performance whicb had 
the most voices was declared victorious, received the crown as such» and was 
represented with all possible pomp at the expense of the republic. This diil 
not, however, exclude such pieces as were only in the second or third class. 
The best had not always the preference : for what times have been exempt 
from par^, caprice, ignorance, and prejuoice ? iElian is veiy angry with tlie 
judges, who in one of these disputes, gave only the second place to Euripi- 
des. He accuses them of judging either without capacity or of suffering 
themselves to^be bribed.t it is easy to conceive the warmth and emulafiou 
which these disputes and public rewards excited among the poets, and hem 
much they contributed to the perfection to which Greece carried scenic per- 
fonnances. 

The dramatic ^poem introduces the persons themselves, speakii^ and ac(ir)^ 
upon the stage : in the epic, on the contraiy, the poet only relates the dit- 
ferent adventures of his characters. It is natural to be delighted with fine 
descriptions of events, in which illustrious persons, *and whole nations are in- 
terested ; and hence the epic poem had its origin. But we are quite dif- 
ferently affected with hearing those persons themselves, with being confidants 
of their most secret sentiments, and auditors and spectators of their resolutioos, 
enterprises, and the happy or unhappy events attending them. To read and 
see an action are quite different things. We are infinitely more moved with 
what is acted, than with what we merely read. Our eyes, as well as our minds, 
are^ addressed at the same time. The spectator agreeably deceived by au 
imitation so nearly approaching life, mistakes the picture tor the original, and 
thinks the object real. This gave birth to dramatic p«etiy, which includes 
tra^eredy and comedy. 

To these may. be added the satyric poem, which derives its name from the 
satyrs, rural gods, who were always the chief characters in it, and not from 
the satire^ a kind of abusive poetiy, which has no resemblance to this, and is 
of a much later date. The satync poem was neither tragedy nor comedy, 
but something between both, participating of the character of each. The 
poets who disputed the prize, generally added one of these pieces to their 
tragedies, to allay the gravi^^ and solemnity of the one, with the mirth and 
pleasantly of the other. There is bat one example of tMs ancient poem con» 
down to us, which is the Cyclops of Euripides. 

I shall confine myself upon this head, to tragedy and comedy, both which 
had their origin among the Greeks, who looked upon them as fruits of their 
own erowth, of which they could never have enough. Athens was remarka- 
ble tor an extraordinaiy appetite of this kind. These two poems, which 
were for a loi^ time comprised under the general name of tragedy, received 
there by degrees such improvements as at length raised them to the highest 
peifection. 

^Attica «nuf Tfa«opbnstam, homioem aUoqm disertitumnm» annotate uoiui aJectatJone verbi, bati>ttrir 
dixiU— Q,uint. I. vUi. c. 1. 

t JEJxmn. 1. u. c. 8. 
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ran ouGiir axd progres's of tragedy. — ^poets who excelled im it at 

ATHENS ; £SCHTLUS, SOPHOCLES, A9D EURIPIDES. 

TaERC bad been manj tragic and comic poets before Thespis: but as the^ 
lad made no alteration m tbe original rude ibnn of tbis poem, ana as Tbespis 
ras the first tbat made any improvement in it, he was generally esteemed its 
nrentor. Before bim, tragedy was no more than a jumble of buffoon tales in 
be comic style, inteimiied wrth the singipg of a chorus in praise of Bacchus; 
br it is to the leasts of that god, celebrated at the time oT the rintage, tbat 
ragedy owes its birûi. 

La (nfédie, inforaM et froHÎeK to oufmit, 
N'teoit ^B* UB nmple chaur, od chaetto en dbjuaat* 
Et d« diea de* nîûiM eotonaat let loiuuifeit 
S'lflhwoit d'attircr de fertilet veadaaget. 
Lft. le TÎD et le joie éTeUlent lea etprits. 
De ploi liefaile chentre un boue étoat le prfau* 

Fonelen ead grou did tiefedr arÎM, 

A tùople ehorm, father mad tliea wiae ; 
For fraâtfol riatar e« the dancing throaf 
Roar*d to the rod of frmpes a dnmken «oaf : 
WUd mirth mad viae susteia'd the frantic note, 
. And the best «iager bad tbe prise, a foat 

Tfaesp/5 made several alterations in it, which Horace describes aAer Aris- 
tude, ID bis Art of Poetry- The first was to cany his actoi about in a cart, 
^vhereas before, they used to sing in the streets, wherever xhanc» led them. 
Another was, to have their faces smeared over with wine-lees, instead of act- 
ing without divise, as at first. t He also introduced a character among the 
chorus, who, to give the actors time to rest themselves and to take breath, 
repeated the adventures of some illustrious person ; which recital at length 
gave place to the subjects of tragedy. 

Tbeepu fut le premier, qui barbouillé de lie. 
Promena par lès bo«r)p cette heureuie folie, 
£t d*ac1eurt mal ornés chargeant un tombereau. 
Amusa le* paieam d'un «pectaole novreaù.^ 

Pint Tbespit, •meer'd with leca, abd rotd of art. 

Tha giatenil iblly veated from a cait; 

Aad as ))is tawdry actors droTc about, 

Tbe sight was aew aad charmed the |r"'piiV ^^^^' 

Thespis lived in the time of Solon.§ That wise legislator, upon seeing his 
pieces performed, expressed his dislike, by striking his staff against the 
^und ; appiebendinç that these poetical fictions, and idle stories, from mere . 
theatrical representations, would soon become matters of importance, and 
have too great a share in all public and private affairs. 

It is not so easy to invent, as to improve the inventions of others. The al- 
^rations Tbespis made in tragedy gave room for JSschylus to make new and 
more considerable ones of his own. He was bom at Athens in the first year 
<À the sixteenth Olympiad.jl He took upon him the profession of arms, at a 
time when the Athenians reckoned almost as many heroes as citizens. He 
liras at tbe battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Platœa, where he did his duty. 
Eut his deposition called him elsewhere, and put him uDon entering into ano- 
[flier course, where no less glory was to be acquired, and where he was soon 
without any competitors.^ A» a superior genius, he took upon him to reform, 

* Boilean Art. Poet. Chant, iit. 
t Iraotan traricas genus iareaisse Cameam 
iKcitor, et plaustris rezisse poemaU Tbeq>ii, 
dm casèrent af erantqoe, penmeti fsseibM ora. 

-■ "I IT- Hot. de Art. Poet. 

When Tbespis first »pos*d die tngie muse. 
Rade were the actors, and a cart tbe seeae ; 
Wbera fhastly faces» smearM with lees of wine, 
Ffwbtad tbe cbildien, aad amused Uie crowd. 

^ Roseom. Art of Poet 

tBoaeaoAffi. Poet. Chant, iu. IA.ll.aMO. Aat.J.C.iÔ4. Pint. iaSolo^ p. 15. 

IA.M.MM. ABt.J.C.S«. VA.1I.9SM. AM.J.C.4n. 
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or rather to create tragedy anew ; of which he has, in cinuequence, been ai 
ways acknowledged the inventor and father. Father Brumoi, in a dissertatia 
which abounds with wit and good sense, explains the manner m which £sd]f< 
lus conceived the true idea of traeedy from Homer's epic poems. That pocj 
himself used to saj, that his woncs were only copies in relievo of Homei^ 
draughts, in the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Tragedy, therefore, took a new form under him. He gave masks to his ao 
tors, adorned them with robes and trains, and made them wear buskins. Iq 
stead of a cart he created a theatre of moderate extent, and entirely chai^ej 
their style j which from being meny and burlesque, as at first, became majef 
tic and serious.* 

Siehyle dans le chaiir jetU \t* penonaf et ; 
D*un masque plus honnête babilla les visages \ 
Sur les ais d*an theatre en public eihausse 
Fit paroitre l'acteur d*an brodequin chaussé. f 

From Aschylos the choras leant new rrace ; 
He reil*d with decent masks the acton face. 
Taught him in buskins first to tread the Stage, 
And rais'd a theatre to please the age. 

But that was only the external part or body of tragedy. Its soul, ivfakli 
was the most important and essential addition of £schy1us, consisted in tii«' I 
vivacity, and spirilK>f the action, sustained by the dialogue of the persons of 
the drama introduced by him ; in the artful workine up of the stronger pa5- 
sions, especially of terror and pity, that, by alternately ^fflictir^ and agitatin: I 
the soul with mournful or terrible objects, produce a grateful pleasure ani! 
delight from that very trouble and emotion ; in the choice of a subject, great, j 
nobk, interesting, and contained within the true bounds by the unity of tiinf , 
place, and action ; in fine, it is the conduct and disposition of the whole pi('c^\ 
which by the order and harmony of its parts, and the happy connexion of \r 
incidents and intrigues, holds the mind of the spectator in suspense till the ca- 
tastrophe, and then restores him his tranquillity, and dismisses him with satis- 
faction. 

The chorus had been established before .£scby]us, as it composed alonr, 
or next to alone, what was then called tragedy. He did not, theretore, exclude 
it, but, on the contraiy, thought fit to incorporate it, to sing as chorus be- 
tween the acts. Thus it supplied the interval of restii^, and was a kind ut 
person of the drama, employed either in givii^ useful counsels and salutaiy 
instructions, in espousing the part of innocence and virtue, in being the de- 
positoiy of secrets, and the avenger of violated religion, or in sustaining all 
those characters at the same time, according to Horace.^ ' The coiyphsuii, or 
principal person of the chorus, spoke for the rest. 

* Post hunc persons pallaeque repertor honest» 
jRschjlus, et modicis iostrarit pulpita ti^nis, 
£t docait magoomque loqui, nitique cotfaurno. 

Hor. de Art. Foet 
This JRschjIos (with indignation) saw. 
And built a sug» , found out a decent dress. 
Brought Ticards in (a civilcr disguise.) 
And taught men how to speak» and how to act. 

Roscom. Art of Poet 
t Boileau Art. Poet. 

X Aetorii partes chorus officiumque tinle 
Defendat ; neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
Q,uod non proposito eonducat* et hasreat apte. 
Ille bonis Tareatque, et concilietur amicis, 
Et regat iratos, et amet peccare timentes. i 

lUe Mpcs laudet mensse bretis : ille salobren 
Justitiaxn, legescjue, et apertis otia poitis. 
Ille terat commissa, deosqoe precetiir et oret. 
Ut re&at miseris, abeat fortnoa soperbis. 

Hor. do Alt. Poet 
The choms shonld sopphr what action wamta, 
Aad hadi • ftoerMit nod manlj put; 
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Iq one of JEIschyliis's pieces, called the Eumenides. the poet lepiesents 
Orestes at the bottom of the st^^e, sunounded by the furies, laid asleep by 
Apolio. Their figure must have been eztremelj horrible, as it is relateo» 
that upon their wdcing, and appearing tumultuously on the theatre, where 
they were to act as a diorus. some women miscarried with the surprise, and 
several children died of the eight. The chon^ at that time consisted ot fifty 
actors. After this accident it was reduced to fifteen, bj an express law, and 
a! length to twelve. 

I I bave observed, that one of the alterations made by ^chylus in tragedy, 
was the mask worn by the actors. These dramatic masks hacTno resemolance 
to ours, which only cover the face, but were a kind of case for the whole 
\iead, and which, besides the features, represented the beard, the hair, the 
cars, and even the ornaments used by women in their head-dresses. These 
masks varied according to the different pieces that were acted. They are 
treated of at laige in a dissertation of M. Boindin's» inserted in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles Lettres.* 

I could never comprehend, as I have observed elsewhere,! in speaking of 
pronuaciatioD, how masks came to continue so long upon the stage of the an- 
cients^* ibr certainly they could not be used, without considerably flattening 
the spirit of the action, which is i>rincipal]y expressed in the countenance, the 
scat and mirror of what passes in the soul. Does it not oûen happen, that 
the b/ood, according to its beii^ put in motion by different passions, some- ' 
time? coveis the face with a sudden and modest blush, sometimes enflâmes it 
with the beat of rage and fury, sometimes retires, leaving it pale with fear, 
and at others, diffoâes a calm and amiable serenity over it ? All these affec- 
tions are strongly imagined and distinguished in the lineaments of the face. 
The mask deprives the features of this energy of language, and of that life and 
soul by which it is the faithful interpreter of all the sentiments of the heart 
I do not wonder, therefore, at Cicero^s remark upon the action of Roscius. 
"Our ancestors," says he, " were better judg:es than we are. They could 
not wholly approve even of Roscius himself, while he perfonned in a mask.'^t 
^schylus was in the sole possession of the gloiy ot the stage, with almost 
every voice in his favour, when a young rival !nade his appearance to dispute 
the palm with him. This was Sophocles. He was bom at Colonos, a town 
in Attica, in the second year of the 71st Olympiad. His father was a black- 
smith, or one that kept pécule of that trade to work for him. His first essay 
W2is a masterpiece. Wnen, upon the occasion of Cyroon havhu: found the 
bones of Theseus, and their being brought to Athens, a dispute between the 
tragic poets was appointed, S4|>hocles entered the lists with ^schylus, and 
carried the prize against him. The ancient victor, laden till then with the 
wreaths he had acquired, believed them all lost by failii^ of the last, and with- 
drew in di^st into Sicily to king Hiero, the protector and patron of all the 
learned in disgrace at Athens. He died there soon after, in a veiy singular 
manner, if we may believe Suidas. As he lay asleep in the fields, with his 
head bare, an eagle, taking his bald crown for a stone, let a tortoise fall upon 
I it, which killed nim. Of ninety, or at least seventy tragedies, composed by 
I bun, only seven are now extant. 
I Nor have those of Sophocles escaped the injury of time better, though one 

Bridles wild M^, lorea rigid hon-itf. 

And strict observance of imputa*! lawi^ 

Sobriety, secaritT and peace ; 

Aad bef s the god» to tun blind fortmet wheel. 

To raise the wretched, and pull down the pnmd ) 

But nothing must be sung between the act*, 

Bat what some wajr eonduees to the plot. 

Boscom. Art of Poetry. 
^ •Vol. IV. t Manner of Tea«bing. kc. Vol. IV. 

* 0,00 melini noitri ilU seaet, qui penoMtm, oe Rosciim quidea, nng nopere laudabant.— Lib. iii. le 
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hundred and seventeen in number, and, accordine to some, one hundred arK 
thirty. He retained, to extreme old age, all the force and vigour of his genius 
as appears from a circumstance in his history. His childnsn, unworthy of h 
fipreat a father, under pretence that he had lost his senses, summoned him be- 
fore the judges, in oraer to obtain a decree, that his estate might be taker 
from him, and put into their hands. He made no other defence than to rea<j 
he was at that time composing, called Œdipus at Colonos, wîtii 



which thé iudges were so charmed, that he carried his cause unanimously 
and his children, detested by the whole assembly, got nothing by their suit, b(/( 
the dbame and infamy due to such flagrant ingratitude. He was twenty times 
crowned victor. Some say he expired in repeating his Antigone, for want of 
power to recover his bream, after a violent endeavour to pronounce a loi^ |>c- 
riod to the end. Others, that he died of joy upon his being declared victor, 
contraiy to his expectations. The figure of a hive was |>laced upon his tomb, 
to perpetuate the name of bee, which had been given him from the sweetnescs 
of hi» verses ; whence, it is probable, the notion was derived, of the bees 
having settled upon his lios when in his cradle. He died itk his ninetieth year 
the fourth of the ninety-tnird Olympiad,* aller having survived Euripides six 
years; who was not so old as himself. 

The latter was bom in the first year of the seventy-fifth Olympiad,! at Sa- 
lamis, whither his father Menesarchus and his mother Clito had retired, when 
'Xerxes was preparing for his great expedition against Greece. He appiit?d 
himself at first to philosophy, and among others, had the celebrated Anaxago- 
ras for his master. But the danger incurred bjr that great man, who was veiy 
near being made the victim of his philosophical tenets, inclined him to tlif^ 
stud^ of poetry. He discovered in himself a genius for the drama, unknown 
to him at first ; and employed it with such success, that he entered the lists 
with the greatest masters, of whom we have been speaking. His worics suf- 
ficiently aenote his profound application to philosopny.t They abound with 
excellent maxims of morality ; and it is in that view, Socrates in his time, 
and Cicero long after him, set so high a value upon £uripides.§ 

One cannot sufficiently admire the extreme delicacy expressed by the Athe- 
nian audience on certain occasions, and their solicitude to preser\'e the reve- 
rence due to morality, virtue,decency, and justice. It is surprising to observe 
the warmth with which they unanimously reproved whatever seemed incon- 
sistent with them, and called the poet to an account for it, notwithstanding his 
having the belt founded excuse, giving such sentiments only to persons noto- 
riously vicioA, and actuated by the most unju^ pissions. 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerojion a pompous panegyric upoD 
riches, which concluded with this thought : Riches are the impreme good of the 
human race, and with reason excite the admiration of the gods andfnen. The 
whole thea^ cried out against these expressions, and he would have been 
banished directly, if he had not desired the sentence to be respited till the 
conclnsion of the piece, in which the advocate for riches perished miserably. 

He was in danger of incurring serious inconveniences fiom an answer he puts 
into the mouth ot Hippolytus. Phraedra's nurse represented to him, that he 
had engaged himself under an inviolable oath to keep her secret. My tongue^ 
it is true prtmmnced that oath^ replied he, but my heart gave no consent to it. 
This frivolous distinction appeared to the whole people, as an express contempt 
of religion and the sanctity of an oath, that tended to banish ai) sincerity and 
good faith from society and the commerce of life. 

Another maxim advanced by; Eteocles in a tragedy called the Phœnic'am, 
and ^ich Cassar had always in his mouth, is no less pernicious. Jf justice 
may be violated at all, it is v^un a throne is in question; in other respects let U 

• A.Ji. 9599. Ant- J. C. 405. f A. M. S524. Aot J. C. 480. 

t MBtentii» d^nsMfCt id lit quit ft MipieBtib« flnnt. pene ipsU est par.—QuiotU. lib. s. c. 1. 
I Cm (Euripidi) qnotaa cicdM ûcicio ; eyo OMto liquida tMUaon* pato.->Epiat. vuL I 14. ad FmH 
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he èuhf revered,* It is highly crimîna] in Eteocles, or rather in Euripides, 
sajs Cicero, to make an exception in that very point, wherein such vidation 
is the highest crime that can be committed. Eteocles is a tyrant, and speaks 
îike a tyrant, who vindicates his unjust conduct by a false maxim ; and it is 
DOt strange, that Caesar, who was a tyrant by nature, and equally unjust, should 
lay g:Teat stress upon the sentiments of a prince whom he so much resembled. 
But what is remaikable in Cicero, is his falling upon the poet himself, and im- 
puting to him as a crime, the having advanced so pernicious a principle upon 
ihe stage. 

LycuTgus, the orator, who lived in the time of Philip and Alexander the 
Great, to reanimate the spirit of the tragic poets, caused three statues of brass 
to be erected in the name of the people to .fechylus, Sophocles, and Euripi- 
des ; and baling ordered their- works to be transcribed, he appointed them to 
be carefully preserved among the public archives, from whence they were taken 
from time to time to be read ; the players not being permitted to represent 
them on the stage. 

The reader expects, no doubt, after what has been said relating to the three 
poets who invented, improved and carried tragedy to its periection, that I 
should discourse upon the peculiar excellencies of their style and character. 
For that I must refer to Father Brumoi, who will do it much better tiian it is 
in my power. After having laid down, as an undoubted principle, that the 
t^pic poet, that is to sav. Homer, pointed out the way for the tragic poets, and 
having demonstrated, by reflections dniYm from human nature, upon what prin- 
ciples, and by what degrees, this happy imitation was conducted to its end, he 
goes on to describe the three poets above-mentioned, in the most lively and 
shining colours. 

Tragedy toc*t at first, from ^schyhis its inventor, a much more lofty st^e 
than the lliiad ; that is, the magnum loqui mentioned by Horace. Perhaps 
.£schylus, who was its author, was too pompous, and carried the tragic style 
too high. It 'is not Homer's trumpet, out something more. His pompous, 
swelling, gigantic diction, resembles rather the beating of drums and the snouts 
of batue, than the nobler harmony and silver sound of the trumpet. The 
elevation and grandeur of his genius would not permit him to speak the lan- 
guage of other men, so that his muse seemed rather to walk on stilts, than in 
die burins of his own invention. 

Sophocles understood much better the true excellence of the dramatic style : 
he therefore copies Homer more closely, and blends in his diction that honeyed 
sweetness, from whence he was denominated the hu^ with a gravity that gives 
his tragedy the modest air of a matron, compelled to appear in public with 
dignity, as Horace expresses it. 

The style of Euripjdes, though noble, is less removed from the familiar; 
and he seems to have affected rather the pathetic and the elegant, than the ner- 
vous and the lofty. 

As Corneille, says M. Brumoi in another place, after havir» opened to him- 
self a path entirely new and unknown to the ancients, seems like an eagle tow- 
ering* in the clouds, fit>m the sublimity, force, unbroken progress, and rapidity 
of his ft^t; and as Racine, in copyir^ the ancients, in a manner entirely his 
own, imitates the swan, that sometimes floats upon the air, sometimes rises, 
then falls again with an elegance of motion, and a grace peculiar to herself : so 
iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, have each of them a particular and cna- 
ractcnstic method. The first, as the inventor and father of tragedy, is like 
a torrent rolling impetuously over rocks, forests, and precipices ; the second 

* tps« aatem soeer (C««ar) in ore temp4>r Gnp.cot versus Euripidit dc PceaUsn b«beb»t, quos dicam nt 
poler», iacMidite fortuse, scd taaen ut res possit intelligi : 

Nam, li violandum ett ji», rei^aadi gratia 
Violamduio est; aliisribris pietatem colas. 
Capitalis Eteocles, rel petîqs Euripides, qui id uoucd, quod omnima tetletattssi maa fnerat, excep»- 
nt-^-Ofie. L Ui. a. 82. 
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nsemUes a caDal,which flows gently through delicious gardens \* and thefhird 
a river, that does not follow its course m a continual line, but loves to turn and 
wind its silver wave throi^h flowery meads and rural scenes. 

This is the character M. Brumoi gives of the three poets to whom the 
Athenian stage was indebted for its perfection in tragedy. iEschylus drew it 
out of its original chaos and confusion, and made it appear in some de^e of 
lustre ; but it still retained the rude unfinished air of things in their beginning, 
which are generally defective in point of art or method-T Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides added infinitely to the dignity of tragedy. The style of the first, as 
has been observed, is more noble and majestic ; of the latter, more tender and 
pathetic ; each perfect in its way. In this diversity of character, it is diffi- 
cult to decide which is most excellent. The learned have always been divided 
upon this head; as we are at this day, in reçand to the two poets of our oira 
nation, whose tragedies have made our stage illustrious, and not inferior to that 
of Aâiens.i 

I have observed, that tenderness and pathos distinguish the compositions of 
Euripides, of which Alexander of Pher», the most cniel of tyrants^ gave a 
striking proof. That barbarous man, upon seeing the Troades of Euripides 
acted, found himself so moved with it, that he quilted the theatre before the 
conclusion of the play, professing that he was ashamed to be seen in tears for 
the distress of Hecuba and Andromache, when he had never shown the least 
compassion for his own citizens, of whom he had butchered such numbers. 

when I speak of tenderness and patlios, I would not be understood to mm 
a passion that softens the heart into effeminacy, and which, to our reproach, is 
almost solely confined to our stage, though rejected by the ancients, and con- 
demned b^ the nations around us of greatest reputation for their genius, and 
taste in science and polite leamir^. The two great principles for moving the 
passions amonç the ancients, were terror and pity.§ Ana indeed, as we na- 
turally determine eveiy thing from its relation to ourselves, or our particular 
interest, when we see persons of exalted rank or virtue sinking under çreat 
evils, the fear of the like misfortunes, with which we know that numan life is 
on all sides invested, seizes upon us, and, from a secret impulse of self-love, 
we find ourselves sensibly affected with the distresses of others : besides 
which, the sharing a common nature with the rest of our species, makes us 
sensible to whatever befals thcm.ll Upon a close and attentive inquiry into 
those two passions, they will be found the most deeply inherent, active, ex- 
tensive, and general aflections of the soul ; including all orders of men, peat 
and small, rich and poor, of whatever age or condition. Hence the ancients, 
accustomed to consult nature, and to take her for their guide in aU things, con- 
ceived terror and compassion to be the soul of tragedy ; and for this reason, 
that those affections ought to prevail in it. The passion of love was in no es- 
timation among them, and had seldom any share in tlieir dramatic pieces ; 
though with us it is a received opinion, that they cannot be supported with- 
out it. I 

It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in what manner this passion, 
which has always been deemed a weakness and a blemish in the greatest cha-J 
racters, got such footing upon our sta^. Conieille, who was the first who. 
brought the French tragedy to any perfection, and whom all the rest have fol* 
lowed, found the whole nation enamoured to madness with the perusal of ro- 
mances^ and little disposed to admire any thing not resembling them. From 
the desire of pleasing his audience, who were at the same tune his judges, 
he endeavoured to move them in die same manner as they had been accus- 

* I know sot whether the td«a of a eaiMU that fitmi ginUly thnmrh delieicui gardnu, may property 
deicribe the ehmracter of Sophocles, which it pecolierly distinfi^idicd br nohleiieu, gvmndear, mm elev»- 
tion. That of an impctuoa and rapid stream, whose wares, from the riolence of dieir flaotioB, mn loud, 
and to be heard sfar off, seems to me a more sintaJ>le ime^e of that poet 

t Tnifedias primus in Incem ^schylas protullt : sublimîs, et gn.ru, etgraadiloqvw smpe vtqiM ad TÎ- 
tiun ; sad rudis in plerisqoo et incompodtm.— (^uintiL 

% Coneille Mid Raeiae. \ ^t» $ tKtct. Homo sum : hvmam sihil a ma aHamn ynta. Ter 
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tamed to be afiected ; and by introdudi^ love in bb scenes, to hmg them 
tbeneaier to the predomÎDant taste oi the age for romance. From the same 
soorce aiose that multiplicity of incidents, episodes, and adventures, with 
iriudi our tragic pieces are crowded and obscured, so contraiy to probability, 
ifhich win not admit such a number of extraordinaiy and surprising events 
in the abort space of fbur-and-twenty hours ; so contrary to the simplicity of 
ancient tragedy, and so adapted to conceal, in the assemblage of so many dif- 
ferent objects, uie sterility of the genius of a poet, more intent upon the mar- 
velous, than upon ^ probable andnatural. 

Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the iambic to the heroic verse 
in their tragedies ; not only because the first has a kind of d^nity better 
adapted to the stage, but while it approaches nearer to prose, retains suffi- 
ciently the air of ^try to please the ear ; and yet has too little of it to put 
the audience in mind of the poet, who ought not to appear at all in représenta* 
tk>ns, where other persons are supposed to speak ana act. Monsieur Dacier 
makes a veiy just reflection on this subject. He says, that it is èie misfor- 
\uiie of our tragedy to have almost no other verse than what it has in copi- 
mon with epic poetry, elegy, pastoral, satire, aixi comedy ; whereas me 
learned languages have a ^at varied of versincation. 

This mconvenience is hi^y obvious in the French tragedy ; which neces- 
sariij loses sight of nature and probability, as it obliges heroes, princes, 
k'wgSf and queens, to express themselves in a pompous strain in their familiar 
conversalion, which it would be ridiciilous to attempt in real life. The giving 
utterance to the most impetuous passions in a uniform cadence, aixi by hem* 
istichs and rhymes, would undoubtedly be tedious and offensive to the ear, if 
the charan of poeti^^, the elegance of expression, the spirit of the sentiments, 
and, perhaps, more than all, the resistless force of custom, had not in a man- 
ner subjectea our reason, and spread a veil before our judgement. 

It vras not chance, therefore, which suggested to the Greeks the use of iam* 
bios in their tragedy. Nature itself seems to have dictated that kind of verse 
to them. Instructed by the same unerring guide, they made choice of a dif- 
ferent versification for the chorus, better adapted to the motions of the dance, 
and the variations of the song ; because it was necessary for poetry to shine 
out in all its lustre, while the mere conversation between the real actors was 
suspended. The chorus was an embellishment of the representation, and a 
relaxation to ttie audience, and therefore recjuired noore exalted poetiy and 
numbcxa to support it, when united with music and daiKing. 

OF THE AHCIENT, MIODLK, AND NEW C01ŒDT. 

WmLS tngedj was thus risîi|g in perfection at Athens, comedy, the second 
species of drunatic poetry, and which, till then, had been much neglected, 
beçan to he cultivated widi more attention. Nature was the comnoon parent 
of both. We are sensibly affected with the dangers, distresses, misfortunes, 
and, in a word, with whatever relates to the lives and conduct of illustrious 
persons ; and this gave birth to tragedy. We are as curious to know the ad- 
ventures, comhict, and defects of our equals, which supply, us with occasions 
<i>f laitfii^g, and being inerry at the expense of others. Hence (mginated 
comedy^ which is properly an image of private life. Its design is to expose 
defects and vice upon the stage, and by ridiculii^ them, to make them con- 
temptible ; and consequently to instnict by diverting. Ridicule, therefore, 
(or, to express the same word by another, pleasantry,) ought to prevail in 
comedy. 

This species of entertairmient took, at different times, three different forms 
at Athens, as well from tiie genius of the poets, as from the influence of the 
government ; which occasioned various alterations in it. 

The ancient comedy, so called by Horace, and which he date§ after the 
time of iBscbylus, retained sornetljine of its orisrinal rudeness, and ihe liher- 
^ it had hpen used to tak» of coarse 'jesting and reviling spectators, fixim die 
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cart of Thespis.* Though it was become regular in its plan, and wordiy of 
a great theatre, it had not learnt to be more reserved. It represented real 
trafisactions, widi the names, habits, gestures, and likeness in masks, of whom- 
soever it thought fit to sacrifice to the public diversion. In a state where it 
was held good policy to unmask whatever carried the air of ambition, singu- 
larity or knaveiy, comedy assumed the privilege to harai^e, reform, and ad- 
vise the people, upon the most important occasions and interests. No one 
was spared in a city of so much liberty, or rather license, as Athens was at 
that time. Generals, magistrates, government, the veiy gods, were aban- 
doned to the poet's satirical vein ; and all was well received, provided the 
comedy was divertii^, and the Attic salt not wanting. 

In one of these comedies, not only the priest of Jupiter determines to quit 
his service, because no more saorinces are offered to the god ; but Mercuiy 
himself comes in a starving condition, to seek his fortune among mankind, and 
offers to serve as a porter, sutler, bailiff, guide, door-keeper ; m short, in any 
capacity, rather than to return to heaven.t In another,^ the same gods, re- 
duced to the extremity of famine, from the birds having built a city in the air, 
whereby their provisions are cut off, and the smoke of incense and sacrifices 
prevented from ascending to heaven, depute three ambassadors in the name 
of Jupiter to conclude a treaty of accommodation with the birds, upon such 
conditions as they shall approve. The chamber of audience, where the three 
famished gods are received, is a kitchen well stored with excellent game of 
all sorts. Here Hercules, deeply smitten with the smell of roast meat, whicb 
he apprehends to be more exquisite and nutritious than that of incense, begs 
leave to make his abode, and to turn the spit, and assist the cook upon occa- 
sions. The other pieces of Aristophanes abound with strokes still more sati- 
rical and severe upon the principaf divinities. 

I am not much surprised at the poet's insulting the gods, and treating them 
with the utmost contempt, from whom he had nothiiç to fear ; but I cannot 
help wondering at his having brought the most illustrious and powerful per- 
sons of Athens upon the stage, and that he presumed to attack the govern- 
ment itself, without any manner of respect or reserve. 

Cleon, having returned triumphant, contrary to the general expectation, 
from tEe expedition against Sphacteria, was looked upon bv the people as the 
greatest captain of that age. Aristophanes, to set that bad man in a true 
light, who was the son of a currier, and a currier himself, and whose rise was 
owing solely to his temerity and imprudence, was so bold as to make him the 
subject of a comedy ,§ without being awed by his power and influence : but 
be was obliged to play the part of Cleon himself, and appeared, for the first 
time upon the stage, in that character ; not one of the commedians daring to 
represent him, or to expose himself to the resentment of so formidable an ene- 
my. His face was smeared over with wine-lees ; because no workman could 
be found that would venture to make a mask resembling Cleon, as was usual 
when persons were brought upon the stage. In this piece he reproaches him 
with embezzling the public treasures, with a violent passion for bribes and 
presents, with crafl in seducing the ^ople, and denies him the flory of the 
action at Sphacteria, which he attnbutes chiefly to the share his colleague 
had in it. 

In the Achamiatu, he accuses Lamachus of havinj^ been made general 
rather by bribery than merit. He imputes to him his youth, inexperience, 
and idleness ; at the same time that he, and many others, viÏMm he covertly 
desi^;nates, convert to their own use the rewards due <Hily to valour and real 
services. He reproaches the republic with their preference of the younger 
citizens to the elder in the government of the state, and the commana of their 

• Siice«Mit vetoi hit CooMBdU mb lioe molU 

LMide. Hor. in Art Po«t *> 

♦ Pluti». t T^ Btrla. } The Xnif bt*. 
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umies. He tells them plainly, that when peace shaU be concluded, neither 
Cfeooymus, Hypeibolus, nor many other such knaTes, all mentioned by name, 
^lall hare an^ snare in the public affairs ; they being always ready to accuse 
their fellow citizens of crimes, and to enrich themselves by such informations. 
In his comedy called the fvcupsy imitated by Racine, in his Plmdeurt^ he 
exposes the mad passion of the people for prosecutions and trials at law, and 
the enormoas injustice frequently conmiitted in passiii^ sentence and giving 
judgment. < 

The¥K)et, concerned to see the republic obstinately bent upon the unhappy 
expedition to Sic3y, endeavours to excite in the people a thorough disgust for 
so nûnous a war, and to inspire them with the desire of a peace, as much the 
interest of the victors as the vanquished, aAer a war of several years' dura* 
tion, eauaily pernicious to each party, and capable of involving all Greece 
in ruin.* 

None of Aristophanes's pieces explains better his boldness, in speaking 
upon the most delicate affairs of the state in the crowded theatre, than hit 
comeckcaiied Ljfmtrata, One of the principe magistrates of Athens had a 
wife of that name, who is supposed to have taken it into her head to compel 
Greece to conclude a peace. She relates how, during the war, the women 
InquiriK' of their husbands the result of their counsels, and whether they had 
not resolved to make peace with Sparta, received no answers but imperious 
looks, and orders to mmd their own affairs ; that, however, they perceived 
plainly to what a low condition the government was declined ; that they took 
the lioerty to remonstrate mildly to their husbands upon the rashness of their 
counsels ; but that their humble representations had no other effect than to 
offend and enrage them ; that, in fine, being confirmed by the general opinion 
of all Attica, that there were no lon^r any men in the state, nor heads for 
the admimstrati<xi of affairs, their patience being quite exhausted, the women 
had thought it proper and advisable to take the government upon themselves, 
and preserve Greece, whether it would or not, from the folly and madness oi 
its resdves. " For her part, she declares, that she has taken possession of the 
city and treasury, in order," says she, '* to prevent Pisander and his confede- 
rates, the four hundred administrators, from excitira^ troubles accordii» to 
their custom, and firom robbing the public as usual.^ (Was ever any thing 
so bold ?)— She goes on to prove, that the women only are capable of retriev- 
ipg a&irs, by thisburiesque aigument, that, admitting things to be in such a 
state of perpleuty and confiision, the sex, accustomed to untangling their 
threads, were the ody persons to set them right again, as being best qualified 
with tbe necessaiy adcbess, patience, and moderation. The Athenian poli* 
tics are thus made inferkv to those of the women, who are only represented 
in a ridiculous light, in derision of their husbands as administrators oi the 
government. 

These extracts finom Aristophanes, taken almost word for word from Father 
Bnimoi, seemed to me very proper to give a right insight into that poet's cha- 
racter, and the genius of the ancient comedy, which was, as we see, a satire 
of the roost poignant and severe kind, that bad assumed to itself an indepen- 
dency in respect to persons, and to which nothing was sacred. It was no wonder 
that Cicero condemns so licentious and uncurbed a liberty. It might, he says, 
have been tolerable, had it only attacked bad citizens, and seditious orators, 
who endeavoured to raise commotions in the state, such as Cleon, Cleophon, 
and Ifyperbolus ; but when Pericles, who for many years had governed the 
commonwealth both in war and peace with equal wisdom and authority, (he 
might have added, and a Socrates, declared by Apollo the wisest of mankind,) 
is brous:ht upon the stage to be laughed at by the public, it is as if our Flautus, 
or Nsvius, had attacked the Scipios, or Ceecilius had dared to revile Marcus 
Cato in bis writings.! 

, ♦ Tlw P«ac«. 

t ^aem ilia am tltiffxt, rt\ pvUsi qwa aoa Teuvit l Etto, popubrtt homioas. wpraboti n remp» 
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That liberty is still more offensive to us, ^dio are bom in, and live under, a 
monarchical çovenunent, which is far from beine &vourable to licentiousness. 
But without uitendinç to justify the conduct ot Aristophanes, which is cer- 
tainly inexcusable, I think, to judge properly of it, it would be necessary to 
lay aside the prejudices of^ nations, and tunes, and to imagine we live in those 
remote ages in a state purely democratical. We must not fancy Aristophanes 
to have been a person of little consequence in his republic, as the comic wri- 
ters generally are in our days. The King of Persia had a veiT different idea 
of hun. It IS a known stoiy, that in an audience of the Greek ambassadors, 
his 6rst inquiiy was afler a certain comic poet (meaning Aristophanes) that put 
all Greece in motion, and gave such effectual counsels against him.* Aristo- 
phanes did that upon the stage, which Demosthenes did afterwards in the 
public assemblies. The poet's reproaches were no less animated than the 
orator's. In his comedies ne uttered the same sentiments as he had a right to 
deliver from the public rostrum. They were addressed to the same people, 
upon the same occasions of the state, the same means of success, and the same 
obstacles to their measures. In Athens the whole people were the sovereign, 
and each of them had an equal share in the supreme authority. Up<»i this 
they were continually mtent, were fond of discoursing upNon it themselves, and 
of hearing the sentiments of others. The public amirs were aie business 
of eveiy individual ; in which they were desirous of being fully informed, 
that they mi^ht know how to conouct themselves on eveiy occasioo of war 
or peace, which frequently offered, and to decide upon their own, as well as 
upon the destiny of their allies or enemies. Hence arose the liber^ taken by 
the comic poets, of discussing the afiairs of the state in their penoimances. 
The people were so far from beine oflfended at it, or at the manner in which 
those writers treated the principal persons of the state, that they conceived 
their liberty in some measure to consist in it 

Three poets particularly excelled in the ancient comedy ; Eupolis, Crati- 
nus, and Aristophanes.! The last is the only one of them whose pieces have 
come down to us entire, and out of the great number of those, eleven are all 
that remain. He flourished in an age when Greece abounded with great men, 
and was contemporaiy with Socrates and Euripides, whom he survived. Du- 
ring the Peloponnesian war, he made his greatest figure ; less as a writer to 
amuse the people with his comedies, than as a censor of the goverament, re- 
tained to reform the state, and to be almost the arbiter of his countiy. 

He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and happiness of expression, or, 
in a word, that Attic salt and spirit, to which the Roman language could never 
attain, and for which Aristophanes is more remarkable than any other of the 
Greek authors.]; His particular excellence was raillery. None ever touched 
what was ridiculous m the characters whom he wished to e^Kiee with such 

( 

teditioMS. Cleonem, CleophoDtem, Hypcvbolum laût: pAtiamor— Sed Perielcai, earn jts mft emtati 
tnazima aactoriUte plurimos aimos domi at belli pnefuinet, vlolari Tenibui* et eo* «fi in M«tt«, non plos» 
decuit, aiMun li Plautns nost«r volamet, «ut Ncnui P. «t Cn. Sciploid, aut C«cUiui M. Catoni naledi-| 
cere.— Lx. fragm. Cic d« Rep. lib. iv. 

* Ariatopfa. in Aeham. 
t SopoHs* atque Cntinas, Arittoplianeiqiie p(Mt«, 

At4M alii, ôiMMion ComoBdia. pnica vixonnn «it* 

Si quit erat dignni detcribi, qnod malui aut fur* 

Quod machiM font, ant nearini, aot alioqin 

Fanonit ; multo cam Ubartala notabant Hor. Sal iv. 1 1 

With Ariitophanet* aatiric rafe. 
When ancient oonadf anmaM the tf»» 
Or £iq)olia% or Cratiai»** wit. 
And others that aU>lieens*d poem writ ; 
irene« worthy to be shown, eseap*d the aceae* 
No piibKc knave, or thief of loftf mien; 
The loose adolt^rer was drawn forth to tight; 
The secret mnrd*rer trembling livkM the night ; 
Vice pli^*d itself and each ambitions sparlc, 
AU boldly branded with ihe poet*s mait. 
X AirtiqMCMMBdin sincetam illam semons Attid gimtiam piope wltietiMt— WHil- 
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steoe», or knew better how to convej it in all its force to oAeis. But it 
mmld be neoesmy to have lived in his times to judge with taste of his works. 
The subtle sah and spirit of the ancient railleiy, according to M. Bnimoi, is 
evaporated trough length of tiooe, and what remains of it is become flat and 
insipid to us ; llKweh the diarpest part will retain its vigour throuiçhout all ages. 

Two considerable defects are justly imputed to this poet, which veiymuch 
obscure, if not entirely efl&ce his gloiy. These are, low buffooneiy and gross 
obsceiMty ; wbicb defects have been excused to no puipose, from the charac- 
ter of his audience ; die bulk of which generally consisted of the poor, the 
irnorant, and dr^ of the people, whom however it was as necessaiy to 
please as ttie learned and the rich. The depravity of taste in the lower order 
of people, which once banished Cratinus ana his company^ because bis scenes 
were not grossly comic enough for them, is no excuse for Aristophanes, as 
Menander could find out the art of changing that grovelling taste, by intro- 
ducing a species of comedy, not altogether so modest as Plutarch seems to in- 
sinuate,, yet nuch less licentious than any .before his time. 

The grosi obscenities with which all Aristophanes's comedies abound, have 

no exease ; they only denote an excessive libertinism in the spectatois, and 

depravity m the poet. Had his works been remaiicable for the utmost wit, 

which however is not the case, the privilege of laughiqg himself, or of making 

oAets laugh, would have been too aeariy purchased at Uie expense of decency 

and good maoneis.* And in this case it may well be said^that it were better 

to have no wil at aU, than to make so ill a use of it.t M. Bnimoi is veiy 

mudi to be commended for having teken care, in giving a general idea of 

Aristophanes's writings, to throw a veil over those parts of 9iem that mieht 

have given offence to modes^. Though such behaviour be the indispe^Ble 

rule of religion, it is not afways observed by those who pic^ue themselves 

most on their emditicMi, and sometimes prefer the title of scholar to that of 

Christian. 

The old comedy subsisted till Lysander's time, who, upon having made him- 
self master of AtheoB, chanced the fonn of the govenunent, and put it into the 
hands efthir^ of the principal citizens. The satirical liberty of the theatre 
was offensive to them, and therefore they thought fit to put a stop to it. The 
reason of this aheration is evident, and confirms the reflection made before, 
upon the privilege of the poets to criticise with impunity the penons at the 
head oC tiie state. The whole authority of Athens was then invested in tyrants* 
The democracTwas abohshed. The people had no longer any share in the 
government. They were no more the prince ; their sovereignty had expired. 
The right of giving their <^ions and suflfrages upon afiairs of state was at an 
end ; nor dared tbey, either in their own peisons or by the poets, presume to 
censure the sentiments or conduct of their masters. The calline perscxis by 
their names upon the stage was prohibited ; but the poetical ill nature soon 
found the secret of eluding^ the mtention of the law, and of making itself 
amends for the restraint which was imposed upon it by the necessity of usitig 
feigned names. It then applied itself to discover the ndiculous in known cha* 
racteis, which it copied to the life, and from thence acquired the double ad- 
vantage of gratifying the vanity of the poets, and the malice of the audience, 
in a more re&ied manner; tlie one had die delicate pleasure of putting the 
spectators upon jessing their meaning, and the other of not being misteken 
in their suppositions, and of affixing me right name to the characters repre- 
sented. Such was the cmnedy since called the middle eamedy^ of which there 
are sooie instances in Aristophanes. 

It oNitinoed till the time of Alexander the Great, who, having entirely as- 
sured himself of the empire of Greece, by the defeat of the Thebans, caused 
a check to be put upcm me license of the poets, which increased daily. From 
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thence the new comedy took its hirtb, which was only an imitation of privaite 
life, aod brought nothing upon the stage but feigned names and fictitious adven- 
tures. 

Chacan peint avec art dans ce nourean ipirotr, 
8*7 rit avec plaisir, ou cnit ne 8*7 pas troir. 
L*avare des premiers rit du tableau fidèle 
D'un avare souvent trao4 sur son modèle, 
Kt mille fois un fat, finement exprimé 
Méconnut le portrait sur lui-même formi.* 

In this new f lass, while each himself survey*d. 
He sat with pleasure, though himself was play'd. 
The miser f nnn*d while avarice was drawn. 
Nor thought the.faithful likeness was his own ; 
His own dear self no imag'd fool could find. 
But saw a thousand other fops design* d. 

This may properly be called fine comedy, and is that of Menander. Of 
one hundred and eighth» or rather eighty playà, according to Suidas, composed 
by him, all of which Terence is said to nave translated, there remain only a 
few fragments. The merit of the originals may be known by the excellence 
of their copy. Qpintillian, in speaking of Menander, is not afraid to say, that 
with the beauty of his works, and the hei|:ht of his reputation, he obscured, or 
rather obliterated the fame of all other writers in the same way.t He observes 
in another passage, that his own times were not so just to his merit as they 
ought to have been, which has been the fate of many others ; but that he was 
sufficiently compensated by the favourable opinion of posterity.! And indeed 
Philemon, a common poet who flourished in the same age, though older than 
Menander, was preferred before hhn. 

THE THEATRE OF THE ANCIENTS DESCRIBED. 

I HAVE already observed, that .£schylus was the first founder of a fixed and 
durable theatre, adorned with suitable decorations. It was at first, as well as 
the amphitheatres, composed of wooden planks, the seats of which rose one 
above another ; but those breaking down, by having too great a Wei^t upon 
them, the Athenians, excessively enamoured with dramatic representation, were 
induced by that accident to erect those superb structures, which were imitated 
aflerwards with so much splendour by the Roman magnificence. What I shall 
say of them has almost as much relation to the Roman as the Athenian thea- 
tres ; and is extracted entirely from M. Boindin's learned dissertation upon the 
theatre of the ancients, who has treated the subject in its fullest extent.^ 

The theatre of the ancients was divided into three principal parts ; each of 
which had its peculiar appellation. The division for the actors was called in 
general the scene, or stage ; that for the spectators was particularly termed 
the theatre, which must have been of vast extent J as at Athens it was capable 
of containing above thirty thousand persons ; and the orchestra, which amopg 
the Greeks was the place assigned for the pantomimes and dancers, though at 
Rome it was appropriated to the senators and vestal vii^ins. ( 

. The theatre was of a semicircular form on one side, and square on the other. 
The space contained within the semicircle was allotted to the spectators, and 
had seats placed one above another to the top of the building. The square 
part, in the front of it, was appropriated to the actors ; and in the interval, 
between both, was the orchestra. 

The ffreat theatres had three rows of porticoes, raised one upon another, 
which formed the bodjr of the edifice, and at the same time three different 
stories for the seats. From the h%hest of these porticoes the women saw the 

* Boile&D Art Poet. Chant, iii. 
t Atque ille quidem omnibus ejnsdem operis anetoribus abstulit nomeo» et falgore qaodain iusb elaritatit 
tenebras obduxit.— Q,uintil. lib. z. e. 1. 

X Q^uidam, «cut Menander, justiont posteroruaa. quam mtm «tatis. jodicia mat coBMe«ti.*>Ctttiatil. lib 
iii. c. 0. 

} Menoir« of the Academr of Iftseript. fro. toI. 1. p. 196, iBe. 
U Sirab. lib. iju p. 995. Hwod. lib. riii* e. 66 
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represeotatioD, covered ùtxa fhe weather. The rest of the theatre was un- 
corered, and all the business of the stage was perfonned m the open air. 

Each of tbese stories consisted of nine rows of seats, including the landiiie« 
place, which divided them from each other, and served as a passage from dSe 
io side. But as this landing-place and passage took up tne space of two 
l^ndies, there were only seven to sit upon, and consequently in each stor^ 
tiicre were seven rows of seats. They were from fif^en to eighteen inches m 
htriççfat, and twice as much in breadth ; so that the spectators liad room to sit 
with their legs extended, and without beinç incommoded by those of the peo- 
ple above them, no fiwt boards being provided for them. 

Each of these stories of benches was divided in two different manners : in 
their height by the Janding-places, called by the Rotmi» prœcinctiones, and in 
their circumferences b^ several stair cases, peculiar to each stoiy, which inter- 
secting them in ngiit lines, tending towards the centre of the Uieatre, gave the 
form of wedges to the ranges of seats between them, from whence they were 
called cuna. 

Behind these stories of seats were covered galleries, through which the peo- 
ple throiiged into the theatre by great square openings, contrived for that pur- 
pose in we walls next the seats. Those openirês were called vomUoria^ Uom 
the multitude of the people crowding through them into their places. 

As the actors could not be heard to the extremity of the theatre, the Greeks 
contrived a means to supply that defect, and to augment the force of the voice» 
and make it more distinct and articulate. For tnat purpose they invented a 
kind of large vessels of copper, which were disposea under the seats of the 
theatre in such a mamier, as made all sounds strike upon the ear with more 
tbrce and distinctness. 

The orchestra being situated, as I have observed, between the two other 
parts of the theatre, ofwhich one was circular and the other square, it partici- 
pated of die form of each, and occupied the space between boûi. It was 
divided into three parts. 

The first and most considerable was more particularly called the orchestra, 
from a Greek word that signifies to dance.** it was appropriated to the pan- 
tomimes and dancers, and to all such subaltern actora as played between the 
acts, and at the end of the representations. 

The seomd was named ^vwUn. from its being square, in the form of an altar, 
Here the chorus was generally placed. 

And In the third, the Greeks generally disposed their symphony or band of 
music. They called it ^o<n^viov, from its being situated at the bottom of the 
principal part of the theatre, which they styled the scene. 

I shall describe here this third part of the theatre, called the scene ; which 
was also subdivided into three different parts. 

The first and most considerable was properly called the scene, and gave 
name to this division. It occupied the whole front of the building from side 
to side, and was the place allotted for the decorations. This front had two 
small wings at its extremity, from which hung a large curtain, that was let 
down to open the scene^ and drawn up between the acts, when any thing in 
the representation made it necessaiy. 

The second, called by the Greeks indifferently rfo9»fivkjv, and jioTcrav, and by 
the Romans pro«c«miim, and pulpUuniy was a laige open space in front of tlie 
scene, in which the actors performed their parts, and vdiich, by the help of 
the decorations, represented either the public place or forum, a common street, 
or the obuntry : but the place so represented was always in the open air. 

The third division was a part reserved behind the scenes, and called by 
the Greeks wofiaxnmwov. Here the actors dressed themselves, and the deco- 
rations were locked up. In the same place were also kept the machine9 of 
iffaich die ancients haa abundance in their theatres. 
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As oolj tlie porticoes and the building of the scene were roofed, it vns 
Tiecessaiy to draw saâs, fastened with cords to masts over the rest of the 
tlieatre, to screen the audience from the heat of the sun. But, as this cGn- 
trivance did not prevent the heat occasioned by the perspiration and breaâi of 
80 numerous an assembly, the ancients took care to allay it by a kind of rain, 
conveyiiK the water for that use above the porticoes, which falling again in 
fonn of dew through an infinity of small pores, concealed in the statues with 
which the theatre abounded, cud not only difiuse a grateful coolness all asDund, • 
but the most fragrant exhalations along with it ; for this dew was always per- 
fumed. Whenever the representations were interrupted by stonns, tl^ spec- 
tators retired into the porticoes behind the seats of the theatre. 

The passion of the Athenians for representations of this kind, is inconceiva- 
ble. Their eyes, their ears, their imagination, their understancGn^, all shared 
in the satisfaction. Nothing gave them so sensible a pleasure m dramatic 
performances, either tragic or comic, as the strokes which were aimed at the 
affairs of the public, whether pure chance occasioned the application, or the 
address of the poets, who knew how to reconcile the most remote subjects 
with the transactions of the republic. They entered by that means into the 
interests of the people, took occasion to soothe their passions, authorize their 
pretensions, justify and sometimes condemn their conduct, entertain them with 
tgreeable hopes, mstruct them in their duty, incertain nice coi\junctures ; the 
efiect of which was, that they often not only acquired the applauses of the 
spectatcns, but credit and influence in the public affairs and councils ; hence 
the theatre became so grateful, and so much the concern of the people. It 
was in this manner, according to some authors, that Euripides artfully adapted 
his tragedy of Palamedes* with the sentence passed against Socrates, and 
explained, by an illustrious example of antiqui^. the innocence of a i^loso- 
pher,' oppressed by a vile mahgnity supported against him by power and 
nction. 

Accident was often the occasion of sudden and unforeseen applications, 
which, finom their appositeness were very agreeable to the people. Upon 
tins verse of iEschylus in praise df Amphiaraus, 

- ■■ 'Til hit desire 

Not to appear, but be the great and good. 

the whole audience rose up, and unanimously applied it to Aristides.t The 
same thing happened to Philopœmen at the Nemsen games. At the instant he 
entered the theatre, these verses were singing upon ue stage, 

He comet, to whom we owe 

Our liberty, the noblest good below. 

AH the Greeks cast their eyes upon Philopœmen,^ and with clapping of hands, 
and acclamations of joy, expressed their veneration for the hero. 

In the same manner, at Rome during the bafiishment of Cicero,^ when some 
verses of Accius,|| which reproached the Greeks with their inpatitude in suf; 
ferin^ the banishment of Telamon, were repeated by .£sop, the best actor of 
his time, they drew tears from the eyes of tne whole assembly. 

Upon another, though very different occasi<»i, the Roman people ap{died to 
Pompey the Great some verses to this effect : 

*Tû our anhâppuiets hat made thM grtat :f 

and then addressing the people. 

The time shall oome when joa shall late deplore 
So great a power confided to such hands ; 

the spectators obliged the actor to repeat these verses several times. 



t Plvt ia Arittid. n. S90l i ^^^ *n Philopaim. p. 363. ( Cîe. in Orat pro Sext n. 190l UB. 

11 O ingimtifiel AiffiW, inaaes 6i«ii, immeraoret benefieuy 

Esi£a<e nristis, siristis pelli, mlsuinpatiiBim. 
T Cie. ad Attic 1. ii £pitt ISL Til. Max. L ri e. a 
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FOJTDHKSS FOR TB&ATRiCÂL ACPRESSlTTATIOffS» ONR OF THE PRlHCtPAL 
CAUSES OF THE DECLINE, OEGEKERACr, AKD CORRUFTION OP TBS ATHEK- 
lAjr STATE. ' 

Wheit we compare the happy times of Greece^ in which Europe and Asia 
resomided wiâi ootfakis but the fame of the Atfaeman victories, with the latter 
ages, when tibe power of Philij^ and Alexander the Great had in a manner 
subjected it, we shaO be surprised at the straqge alteration in the affairs of 
that republic. But vdiat is most material b the investigation of the causes 
and progress of this declension ; and these M. de Tourreilhas discussed in an 
admirable manner, in the elegant preface to his translation of Demosthenes's 
oTatioQB^ 

There were no loqger at Athens any traces of that manly and vigorous 
policy eqmlly capable of planning good, and retrieving bad success, bstead 
of that, there remained only an inconsistent loftiness, apt to evaporate in 
pompous decrees. They were no more those Athenians, who, when menaced 
by a delice of barbarians, demolished their houses to build ships with the 
timber, ana wiiose women stoned the abject wretch to death, that proposed to 
appease the grand monarch by tribute or honiage. The love of ease and 
pleasure had almost extinguished that of gloiy, liberty, and independence. 

Pendes, that great man, so absolute that those who envied him treatedhim 
as a second Pisistratus, was the first author of this degeneracy and comiption. 
With the desi^ of conciliating the favour of the people, he ordained, that 
upon such days as ranes or sacrifices were celebrated, a certain number of 
oooli ^KNild be distributed among them ; and that, in the assemblies in which 
affairs of state were to be discussed, every individual should receive a certain 
pecuniary gratification in rig^t of being present. Thus the members of the 
republic were seen lor the first time to sell their care in the administration of 
the government, and to rank amoqg servile employments the most noble 
functions of the sovereign power. 

It was not difficult toToresee where so excessive an abuse would end ; and 
to remedy it, it was proposed to establish a fiind for the support of the war, 
and to make it capital to advise upon any account whatsoever, the application 
of it to other uses ; but notmthstanding, the abuse always subsisted. At 
first it seemed tolerable, ivhile the citizen, who was supp<»ted at the public 
expense, endeavoured to deserve its liberality, by doing his duty in the field 
for nine months together. Every one was to serve in his turn, and whoever 
failed was treated as a deserter, without distinction : but at length the num- 
ber of the transgressors carried it against the law, and impunity, as it commoidy 
happens, multiplied their number. People accustomed to the del^htful abode 
of a. city where feasts and games ran in a perpetual circle, conceived an in» 
vincible repugnance for labour and fatigue, which they looked upon as un- 
worthy of fieeoom men. 

It was therefore necessary to find amusement for this indolent people, to 
fill up the great void of an inactive, useless life. Hence arose principally 
their passion, or rather fienzy, for public shows. The death of Epaminoo- 
das, which seemed to pnmiise them the greatest advantage, gave the final 
stroke to their ruin and destruction. " Their courage," says Justin,* "did 
not survive that illustrious Theban. Free from a rival, who kept their emu- 
lation alive, they sunk into a lethargic sloth and effeminacy. The fimds for 
annaments by land and sea, were soon lavished upon games and feasts. The 
m of the seaman and soldier was distributed to tne idle citizen, enervated by 
soft and luxurious habits of life. The representations of the theatre were 
preferred to the exercises of the camp. Valour and military knowledge were 
entirely disregarded. Great captains were in no estimation, while good poets 
and exceUent comedians engrossed universal applause.". 

* JosUb. 1. Ti. c. 9. 
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Extravagance of this kind makes it easy to comprehend in what muititu^ies 
the people thronged to dramatic performances. As no exj^nae was spaxed 
in embellishing mem, exorbitant sums were sunk in the service of the theatre. 
" If," says Plutarch,* " an accurate calculation were to be made, what each 
representation of the dramatic pieces, cost Uie Athenians, it would appear, 
that their expenses in playing the Bacchanalians, the Phœnicians, (Edipu^, 
Antigone, Medea, and Electra, (tragedies written either by Sophocles or EUi- 
ripi&s,) were greater than those which had .been employed against the Bar- 
barians, in defence of the liberty, and for the preservation of Greece."t This 
gave a Spartan just reason to exclaim, on seeing an estimate of the enormous 
sums laia out in these efforts of the traçic poets, and the extraordinaiy pains 
taken by the magistrates who ]^resided m them, *' That apeople must he void 
of èense, to appr^ themselves in so warm and serious a manner to thirijgs so 
frivolous. For," added he, "games should be only games ; and nothii^ is 
more unreasonable than to purchase a short and trivial amusement at so g^reat 
a price. Pleasures of this kind agree only vnth public rejoicings and seasons 
offestivity, and were designed to divert people at their leisure hours, hut 
should by no means interfere with the affairs of the public, nor the necessaiy 
expenses of the government." 

'' After all," says Plutarch, in a passage which I have already cited, ** of 
what utility have these tragedies been to Athens, though so much boasted by 
the people, and admired by the rest of the world? We find, that the pru- 
dence of Themistocles inclosed the city with strong walls ; ^at the fine taste 
and magnificence of Pericles improved and adorned it ; mat the noble forti- 
tude of miltiades preserved its liberty ; and that the moderate conduct of Ci- 
mon acquired it the empire and government of all Greece." If the wise and 
learned poetiy of Euripides, the sublime diction of Sophocles, the lofty bus- 
kin of .£schylus, have obtained equal advantages for the city of Athens, hr 
delivering it from impending calamities, or by adding to its gloiy, I am wil- 
ling. Che adds,) that "dramatic pieces should be placed in competition with 
trophies of victory, the poetic theatre witih the fiela of battle, and the compo- 
sitions of the poets with the great exploits of the generals." .But what a com- 
parison would this be ? On the one side would be seen a few viriters, crovmed 
with wreaths of ivy, and dragging a coat or an ox after them, the rewards and 
victims assigned them for excelling m tragic poetry ; on the other, a train of 
illustrious captains, surrounded with colonies which they founded, the cities 
which they captured, and the nations which they subjected. It is not to per- 
petuate the victories of ^schylus and Sophocles, but in remembrance ot the 
glorious battles of Marathon, Salamis, Euiymedon, and many others, that so 
many feasts are celebrated every mondi with such pomp by the Grecians. 
^ The conclusion which is hence drawn by Plutarch, in which we ought to 
join him, is, that it was the highest imprudence in the Athenians thus to pre- 
fer pleasure to du^, the passion for the theatre to tibke love of their countiyj 
trivial representations to application to public business, and to consume, in 
useless expenses and dramatic entertainments, the flinds intended for the sup- 
port of fleets and armies. Macedon, till then obscure and inconsiderable, well 
knew how to take advant^ of the Athenian indolence and effeminacy ;$ and 
Philip, instructed by the Greeks themselves, among whom he had foV seycral 
years applied himself successfully to the art of war, was not long before he 
gave Greece a master, and subjected it to the yoke, as we shall see in the 
Bequel. 

I am now to open an entirely new scene to the reader's view, not unwvnrthy 

* PIuL d« Olor. Athan. p. 349. t PI«t. Sjmpoi, Cb. tU. quest tU. p. 7lO. 

drooT^Aiuii àoïïàwi na\ arganuiu.'W» to6dia uaraxofvfjfcêvftt lu rè ^iarfov- 

I ^uibitt vebos effectsm eut, at inter oua Oneeomiii, tordidam et obicunmi antea Mtcmeauam bodcb 
•neireret; et Philippiis,obses trieonio Tbebii habitnst Epamiaoads et Pelopida ▼iiiotibw eraditw, ng' 
Mm BAcedonis Qmci« at Atkm cwricibu»* rthit jopn MirHntis. imposent— Jut L vi c 9. 
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^ curiosity and attention. We shall see two states of no mat consideration, 
Ikdia and Persia, eitend themselves far and wide, under uie conduct of Cy- 
k, like a tonnent or a conflagration, and vnth amazing rapidity, conquer and 
sitbdue many provinces and kingdoms. We shall see that vast empire setting 
Ée naticms under its dominion m motion, the Persians, Medes, Phœnicians, 
E^tiaos, Babylonians, Indians, and many others^ and failii«:, with all the 
fertes of Asia and the East, upon a country of veiy small extent, and 
^itute of all foreign assistance, I mean Greece. When, on the one hand, 
he behold so many nations united together, such preparations for war, made 
fer several years, vrith so much diligence, innumerable armies by sea and land, 
and such fleets as the sea could hardly contain ; and, on the other hand, two 
«reak cities, Athens and Lacedsmon, abandoned by all their allies, and left 
ftknost entirely to themselves, have we not reason to believe, that these two 
litile cities are goii^ to be utterly destroyed and swallowed up by so formida- 
ble an enemy ; and that no vestages ot them will be left remaining ? And 
Tet we shall find that they prove victorious, and, by their invincible courage, 
\nd the several battles they gained, both by sea ana land, will make the Per- 
sian empire lay aside all thoughts of ever s^in turning their amis against 
Greece. 

The histoiT of the war between the Persians and the Greeks will illustrate 
(he tnitb of tnis maiim, that it is not the number, but the valour of Uie troops, 
iod the conduct of the generals, on which dei>ends the success of military ex- 
peditions. The reader will admire the surprising courage and intrepidity of 
the great noen at the head of the Grecian aflairs, whom neither all the world 
^ in motion against them could deiect, nor the greatest misfortunes disconcert ; 
who undertook, with a handful or men, to make head against innumerable ar- 
mies ; who, notwithstanding such a prodigious inequaliQr in forces, durst hope 
for success ; who even compelled victoiy to declare on the side ot merit and 
virtue, and taught all succeeding generations what infinite resources and ex- 
pedients are to be found in prudence, valour, and experience ; in a zeal for 
liberty and our countiy. in the love of our duty, and in all the sentiments of 
noble and generous souls. 

This war of the Persians aeainst the Grecians will be followed by another 
amoi^ the latter themselves, but of a very difierent kind from the former. In 
the latter, there will scarce be any actions, but what in appearance are of little 
consequence, and seemingly unworthy of a reader's cunosity, who is fond of 
ftPeat events ; in this he will meet witn little besides private quarrels between 
certain cities, or some small commonwealths ; some inconsiderable sieges, (ex- 
cepting that of Syracuse, one of the most important related in ancient histo- 
17,) though several of these sieges were of considerable duration ; some bat- 
lie?; between armies, where the numbers were small, and but little blood shed. 
yTiat is it, then, that has rendered these wars so famous in histoiy ? Sallust 
I infomis us in these words; '* The actions of the Athenians doubtless were 
I ^at, and yet I believe they were somewhat less than fame reports them. 
' But because Athens abounded in noble writers, the acts of that republic are 
celebrated throughout the whole^^orld as the most glorious ; and the gallan- 
(7 of those heroes who performed them, has had the good fortune to be 
tijouriit as transcendant as the eloquence of those who have described them.''* 
Sallust, though jealous enough of the flory the Romans had acquired by a 
^ries of distinguished actions, with which their history abounds ; yet he does 
Jiistice in this passaee to the Grecians, by acknowle<&ing, that their exploits 
^eie truly great ana illustrious, though somewhat interior, in his opinion, to 
their fame. .What is, then, this foreign and borrowed lustre, which the Atne- 
'^311 actions have derived firom the eloquence of thek historians ? It is, that 



— ■»■..—.».■ n* ffetla, nenti eco exiitino, wtit ampls mafiii6c«qae foenint j Tcnin Uiquanto mi- 
I ^^ Uaea, ^mm fuu f«nmtar. Bed quia proTcnere ibi acrivtoruD magna ingania, per tenannn ori>em 
k pn maiîmit eelebrantar. Ita eorara« qi» iec«re, rirtst taota kabatUTt quMtnB •em 
Ikrt praclaia U^enia.— Mlort. fai B«tf. Catilia. 



AttenteaÛHB facta pn maiîmit eelebrantar. Ita eo 
ftiktipotMre estolHrt praclara iagenia.— Sallort. i 
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tbe whole timvene agvees in lookii^ upon them as thematest and most g] 
rious that ever were perfoimed. Per Urrarum orhem Jahmitnamtn facia p 
maximù cdebrantur. AU nations, seduced and enchanted as it were wi 
the beauties of the Greek authors, Ûànk the exploits of that people superi 
to any other thing that was ever done by any other nation. This, accordi 
to Sallust, is the advantage the Athenians have derived from the Greek a 
thors, who have thus excellently described their actions ; and very unhap] 
it is for us^ that our history, for want of the like assistance, has left a thousai 
bright actions and fine sayings unrecorded, idiich would have been put in ( 
strongest light by the ancient writers, and would have done great nonour 
our countiy. 

^ But, however this may be, it must be confessed, that we are not always 
{udçe of the value of an acticm, or the merit of the persons who shared in 
by ue importance of the event It is rather in such little sieges and engagi 
ments as we find recorded in the histoiy of the Peloponnesian war, that tl 
conduct and abilities of a general are truly conspicuous. Accordingly it ff| 
observed, that it was chiefly at die head ofsmall aimies, and in countries of 
no great extent, that our best generals of the last age displayed their great 
capacity, and showed themselves not inferior to the most celebrated captains 
of antiquitjr. In actions of this sort, chance has no share, and does not cover 
any oversights that are committed. Eveiy thing is conducted and carried on 
by the prudence of the eeneral. He is truly the soul of the army, vi^ich nei- 
tber acts nor moves but oy his direction. He sees eveiy thing, and is present 
evenr where. Nothing escapes his valance and attention. Orders are sea- 
sonably ^ven and seasonably executed. Finesse, stratagems, false marcl^s, 
real or feigned attacks, encampments, decampments, in a woid, every thing, l 
depends upon him alone. 

On this account, the reading of tiie Gre^ historians, such as Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and rolybius, is of infinite service to young ofBcers ; because 
those historians, who were also excellent commanders, enter into all the partico- 
lars of the militaiy art, and lead the readers, as it were bv the hand, through 
all the sieges and batdes they describe ; showiqe them, by the example of 
the matest generals of antiquity, and by a kinoi of anticipated experience, 
in what manner war is to be carried on. 

Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, that the Grecian history af- 
fords us such excellent models. We shall there find celebrated legislators, 
able politicians, magistrates bom for government, men who have excelled in 
all arts and sciences, philosophers that carried their inquiries as far as possible 
in those early a^es, and who have lef% us such maxims of morality as might 
put many christians to the blush. 

If the virtues of those who are celebrated in history may serve us for mo- 
dels in the conduct of our lives, their vices and failir^, on the other hand, are 
no less proper to caution and instruct us ; and the strict regard which a his- 
torian is obliged to pay to truth, will not allow him to dissemble the latter, 
through feai' of eclipsing the lustre of the former. Nor does what I here ad- 
vance contradict the nile laid down by Plu^rch, on the same subject, in h\s 
preface to the life of Cimon.* He Inquires that me illustrious actions of ^real 
men be represented in their full %ht : but as to the faults, which may some- 
times escape them through passion or surprise, or into which they may be 
drawn by the necessity of aiSairs,) considering them rather as a certain de- 
gree of perfection wantiiig to their virtue, than as vices or crimes that pro- 
ceed from any corruption of the heart ; such imperfections as these, he would 
have the historian, out of compassion to the weakness of human nature, 
which produces nothing entirely perfect, content himself with toucfainp very 
lightly ; in the sione manner as an able painter, when he has a fine tace to 

• In Cim. p. 47», 480. 
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dair, ÎB wiiidi lie finds some little blemitb or defect» does neiâier entire^ 

Mpœss it, mr think himself oblû;ed to represent it with a strict exactness : 

Scune the one would spoil the beauty of thepicture, and the o^r would 

' destroy Uie likeness* Toe veiy comparison Plutarch uses^ shows that he 

jpaks only of sli^t and excusable faults. But as to actions of injustice, 

nolence, and bniSJity, they ought not to be concealed er disruised on any 

account ; nor can we suppose that the same privil^e should be allowed m 

.•histoiy as in paintinK. wiuch invented the profile to represent the side-face 

loT a prince wlio had lost an eye» and by that means ingeniously concealed so 

'disagreeable a atdormty.* Hlstoiy, the most essential rule of which is sin« 

cerity, will by no means admit of such indulgences, as indeed would deprive 

it of its greatest advantage. 

Shame^ reproach» in&my, hatred, and the execrations of the public, which 
are the msepaiabfe attendiants on criminal and brutal actions, are no 1m 
proper to excite a horror for. vice, than the gloijr, which perpetually attends 
^ood actions, is to inspire us with the love of virtue. And these, according 
to Tacitus, are the two ends which every historian ought to propose to him- 
self, hy makwg a judicious choice of what is most extraordinaiy Doth in good 
and evil, in oraer to occasion that public homage to be paid to viitue, which 
is justly doe to it ; and to create the greater aUionence for vice, on account 
of the eterasJ inhmY that attends it.t 

The hètoiT whicn I am writing funiishes but too many examples of the 
Utter SOIL With respect to the Persians, it will appear by what is said of 
their kÙKS, that those princes whose power has no other bounds than those of 
their will, often abandon themselves to all their passions ; that nothing is more 
difficult than to resist the delusions of a man's own greatness, and me flatte« 
ries of those that surround him ; that the liberty of gratify iog all one's desires, 
and of doing evil with inu>unity, is a dangerous situation ; that the bestdiposi- 
tioDs can hardly withstand such a teihptation ; that even after haviiv:b|^;un their 
career favourably, they are msensibly corrupted by softness ana effeminacy, 
by pride, and tlîeir aversion to sincere counsels ; and that it rarely happens 
wey are wise enough to consider that, when thejr find themselves exalted 
above all laws and restraints, they stand then most in need of moderation and 
wisdom, both in regard to themselves and others ; and that in such a situation 
Ihev ought to be doubly wise, and doubly strong, in order to set bounds 
irithin. % their reason, to a power that has none wiBiout. 

With respect to the Grecians, the Peloponnesian war will show the misera- 
ble e£fects of ^ir intestine divisions, and the fatal excesses into which they 
were led by their thirst of dmninion, scenes of injustice, ingratitude, and per- 
^dy, together with the open violation of treaties, or mean artifices and un- 
worthv tricks to elude their execution. It will snow, how scandalously the 
Laceoiemonians and Athenians debased themselves to the barbarians, in order 
to beg aids of money from them ; how shamefully the great deliverers of 
Greece renounced the gloiy of all tiieir past labours and exploits, by stooping 
I %nd making their court to certain haughff and insolent satraps, and by going 
successive^, with a kind of emulation, to implore the protection of the com- 
mon enemy, whom they had so often conquered ; ana in what manner they 
employed the succours they obtained from tfc^m, in oppressing their ancient 
ailies, and extending their own territories by unjust and violent methods. 
On hotfa sides, and sometimes in the same person, we shall find a surorising 
> mixture of good and bad, of virtues and vices, of glorious actions and mean 
I sentiments ; and sometimes, perhaps, we shail be ready to ask ourselves, 
i vbether these can be the same persons and the same people, of whom such 

I * Rabet aa yietora tptmai Iste f««iet. ApdleB tamea iaa^Ma Aotifooi Uun tantaD «Iteio ottca* 
[ ut, Bi uniMi oenli acfbnniUf Uteret— >(liiiiiâl. 1. iL e. 19. 

Î £ieqai teatenttAs hmod imtitin, nui iiuifiiei p«r honritum «ni notabili dedeeore ; quM prucipaom 

■am tBoaitiaB nor, m TiitntM ntoutar, Mam vmn» dictit factifqw cs poft«ritate et ianunia mttoâ 
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different things are related : and whether it be possible that such a bright an^ 
shining light, and such thick clouds of smoke and darkness, can proceed fron 
the same source ? 

The Persian history includes the space of one hundred and seventeen year? 
during the reigns of six kings of Persia : Darius, the first of the name, tb( 
son m Hystasjpes^ Xerxes the first Artaxerxes, sumamed Longimanus 
Xerxes, the second ; Sogdianus ; (the two last reigned but a short time ; 
and Darius the second, commonly called Darius Notnus. This histoiy begici 
at the year of the world 3483, and extends to the year 3600. As this whoI< 
period naturally divides itself into two parts, I shall also divide it into two dis 
tinct books. 

The first part, which consists of ninety years, extends from thebeginni/^ 
of the reign of Darius the first to the forty -second year of Artaxerxes, the 
same year in which the Peloponnesian war b^an ; that is, Trom the year of 
the world 3483 to the year 3673. This part cnieflv contains the different en- 
terprises and expeditions of the Persians against Grreece, which never prctdu- 
cea more great men or greater events, nor ever displayed more conspicuous 
or more solid virtues. Here will be seen the famous battles of Marathon. 
Thermopylœ, Artemisium, Salamis, Platsa, Mycale, Euiymedon, &c. 
Here the most eminent commanders of Greece signalized their courage ; Mil- 
tiades^ Leonidas, Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, Pausanias, Pericies, Thu- 
cydides, &c. 

To enable the reader the more easily to recollect what passed within th^ 
space of time amon^ the Jews, and also amon^ the Romans, the histoir of 
both which nations is entirely fore»^ to that ofthe Persians and Greeks, I 
shall here set down in few words the principal epochs relating to them. 

EPOCHS OF THE JEWISH HISTORY. 

The people of God were at this time returned from their Babyk>nish cap- 
tivity to Jerusalem, under the conduct of Zorobabel. Usher is of opinion, 
that the histoiy ot Esther oueht to be placed in the reign of Darius. The 
Israelites, under the shadow of this prince's protection, and animated by tlte 
warm exhortations of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, did at last finish 
the building of the temple, which had %en interrupted for many years by 
the cabals of their enemjes. Artaxerxes was no less favourable to the Jevis 
than Darius : he first of all sent Ezra to Jerusalem, who restored the public 
worship, ana the observation of the law ; then Nehemiah, who caused walls 
to be built round the city, and fortified it against the attacks of their neigh- 
bours, who were jealous of its reviving greatness. It is thought that Mala- 
chi, the last of the prophets, was contemporaiy with Nehemiah, or that lie 
' prophesied not long after him. 

This interval of the sacred histoiy extends from the reign of Darius I. to 
the beginning of the reign of Darius Nothus ; that is to say, from the year 
of the world 3485 to the year 3581. After which theScnpture is entu^ly 
silent, till the time of the Maccabees. 

EPOCHS OF THE ROHAN HISTORY. 

The first year of Darius I. was the 233d of the building of Rome. Tar- 
quin the Proud was then on the throne, and about ten years afterwards was 
expelled, when the consular government was substituted for that of the kii^s. 
In the succeeding part of this period, happened the war against Porsenna ,- 
the creation of the tribunes of the people ; Coriolanus's retreat among the 
Volsci, and the war that ensued thereupon ; the wars of the Romans against 
the Latins, the Vej entes, the Volsci, and other neighbourir^ nations ; the death 
of Vi]]ginia under the Decemvirate ; the disputes between the people and 
senate about marriages and the consulship, which occasioned the creating of 
militaiy tribunes instead of consuls. This period of time terminates in the 
SItZd year from the foundation of Rome. 
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Tbe steond part which consigUr of twenty-se^B years, extends from Û^ 
forty-tfaiffd year of Artazeraes Long^manus to the death of Darius Nothus ; 
that is £rom the year of the world 3573 to the year 3600. It c(mtains the first 
nineteen years of the Feloponnesian war, niiich continued twenty-seven, of 
whif:h Greece and Sicily were the seat, and wherein the Greeks, who had be- 
fore triumphed over the barbarians, turned Aeir arms against each other. 
Among the AtheDians, Pericles, Nicias, and Alcibîades ; amor^ aie Laceds- 
moDians, Brasidas, Gylippos, and Ly^ander, eminently distinguished them- 
selves. 

Rome continued to be agitated by different disputes between the senate and 
people. Towards the end of this period, and about the 350th year of Rome» 
the RcRnans Conned the siege of Veji, which lasted ten years. 

I have alreadjr observed, that eighty years after the taking of Troy,* the 
lieraclid», that is, the descendants of Hercules, returned into the Pelcqponne* 
sus, and niade themselves masters of Lacedaemon, where two of them, who 
were brothers, Euristfaenes and Procles, sons of Aristodemus, reigned jointly 
t<»^etber.t Herodotus observes, that these two brotheis were during their 
whole lives at variance, and that almost all their descendants inherited the 
like disposition of mutual hatred and antipathy ; >so true it is, that the sove-* 
reign power will admit of no partnership, and that two kings wiH always be 
too many for one kingdom ! However, after the death of these, two, tKe de* 
scendants of both still continued to swa;^ the sceptre jointly ; and what is 
very remarkable, these two branches subsisted for near nine nundred years, 
from the return of the Heraclidœ into the Peloponnesus to the death of Cleo- 
menés, and supplied Sparta with kings without interruption, and that gene- 
rally in a legukr succession ûom father to son, especially in the elder branch 
of the £imily. « 

THE ORIGIN JLITD CONDITION OF THE EI.OT£, OR HELOTS. 

When the Lacedemonians first be^ to settle in Peloponnesus, they met 
with great opposition from the inhabitants of the countiy, whom the^ were 
obliged to sucKiiie one after another by force of arms, or receive into their alli- 
ance OD easf and e<|uitable terms, with the imposition of a small tribute. 
Strabo speaks of a city, called EIos, not far hwn Sparta, which, after having 
submitted to the yoke, as others had done, revolted openly, and refused to 
pay the tribiite.t Aps, the son of Euristhenes, newly settled on the throne, 
was sensible of the oanéerous tendency of this first revolt, and therefore im- 
mediately marched with an anny against them, together with Sous, his col- 
league. They laid siege to the city^ which, after a prett3r long resistance, 
was forced to surrender at discretion. This prince thought it proper to make 
such an example of them, as should intimidate all their neighbours, and deter 
them from the like attempts, and yet not alienate then* minds by too cruel a 
treatment; for which reason he put none to death; He sparea the lives oi 
all the inhabitants, but at the same time deprived them of their liberty, and 
reduced them all to a state of slaveiy. From thenceforward they were em- 
pbyed in all mean and servile offices,, and treated with extreme rigour. These 
were the people vHio were called Elotse or Helots. The number of them ez- 
ceedlnfly increased in process of time, the Lacedemonians giving undoubt- 
edly the same name to all the people whom they reduced to the same condi- 
tion of servitude. As &ey themselves were averse to labour, and entirely 
addicted to war. they left the cultivatkN) of tiieir lands to these slaves, assign- 
ing every one ot them a certain portion of ground, the produce of which they 
were obliged to cany every year to their respective masters, who endea- 
voured, by all sorts oi ill usage, to make their yoke more grievous and insup- 
portable. This was certainly very bad policy, and coi4d only tend to breed 
a vast number of ^dangerous enemies in me very heart of the state, who were 
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always leady to take aims and revolt oneveiy occasion. The Romans acted 
more prudently in this respect ; for tiiev incorporated the conquered naticMis 
into their state, by admitting them to the freedom of their city, and thereby 
converted them from enemies into brethren and fellow citizens. 

LYCURGUS, THE LACEDfMONiAN LAWGIVER. 

EuRYTioN, or Eurypon, as he is named by others, succeeded Sous. In 
order to eain the aifections of the people, ana render his government agreea- 
ble, he thought fit to recede, in some points, from the absolute power exer- 
cised by the kir^, his predecessors ; this rendered his name so dear to his sub- 
jects, that ail his descendants were from him called £urytionid».* But this 
relaxation gave birth to horrible confusion and an unbounded licentiousness 
in Sparta, which for a long time occasioned infinite mischiefs. The people 
became so insolent, that nothing could restrain them. If Euiytion's succes- 
sors attempted to recover their authority by force, they became odious : and» 
if, through complaisance or weakness, they chose to dissemble, their mildness 
served only to render them contemptible ; so that order was in a manner 
abolished, and the laws no longer regarded. These confusions hastened the 
death of Lycuigus's father, whose name was Eunomus, and who was killed 
in an insurrection. Polydectes, bis eldest son and successor, dyine soon after 
without children, every body expected Lycurgus would have been king. 
And indeed he was so m effect, as long as the pregnancy of his brother's wiie 
was uncertain ; but as soon as that was manifest, he declared that the kii^- 
dom belonged to her child, in case it proved a son; and from that moment he 
look up<») himself the administration of the government, as guardian to his 
unborn nephew, under the title of prodicos, which was the name given by 
the Lacedaemonians to the guardians of their kings. Whei^ the child was 
bom, Lycuiigus took him up in his arms, and cried out to the company tiiat 
were present, behold, my lords of Sparta, thds new-born chUd is your ib'ttf r 
and' at the same time he put the infant in the king's seat, and named him 
Charilaus, because of the joy the people expressed upon occasion of his birth. 
The reader will find in the first volume of this historv, all that relates to the 
history of Lycuigus, the reformation he made, and the excellent laws he 
established in Sparta. Agesilaus was at this time king in the elder branch of 
the family. 

WAR BETWEEN THE ARGIVES AND THE LACEI>£H0NIAN'S. 

Some time after this, in the reign of Theopompus, a war broke out between 
the Argives and Lacedaemonians, on account of a little country, called Thyrea, 
that lay upon the confines of the two states, and to which each of them pre- 
tendea a right. When the two armies were ready to engage, it was agreed 
on both sides, in order to spare the effusion of blood, that the quarrel should 
be decided by three hundred of the bravest men on both sides; and ttiat the 
land in question should become the property of the victorious part^. To 
leave the combatants more room to engage, the two armies retired to some 
distance. Those generous champions, then, who had all the courage of two 
mighty armies, boldly advanced towards eacn oAer, and fought with so much 
resolution and fury, that the whole number, except three men, two on the 
Ai^ives, and one on that of the Lacedaemonians, lay dead upon the spot, and 
only the night parted them. The two Argives looking upon tliemselves as the 
conauerors, made what haste they could to Aigos to carry the news : the 
single Lacedaemonian, Othryades by name, instead of retiring, stripped the 
dead bodies of the Arrives, and canying their arms into the Lacedaemonian 
camp, continued in his post. The next day the two armies returned to tlic 
field of battle. Botl^ sides laid equal claim to the victoiy ; the Argives, be- 
cause they had more of their champk»» left alive than the enemy had; the 

* Plat, ia Lycui^. p. 40. ' | Herod. I. i. c 83. 
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Lacedaemonians, because the two Araires that remained alive had iSed ; whereas 
their siwle soldier had remained master of the field of battle, and had*car- 
ried off the spoils of the enemy ; in short, they could not determine the dis- 
pute without coming^ to another engagement. Here fortune declared in fa- 
vour of the Lacedaemonians, and the nUle territory of Thyrea was the prize 
of their victory. But Othiyades, not able to bear the thought of surviving 
his brave companions, or of enduring the sight of Sparta alter their death, 
killed himself on the same field of battle where they had fought, resolving to 
have OD& fate and tomb with them. 

WARS BETWEEN THE MESSENIANS AND LACEDiEHONIANS. 

There were no less than three several wars between the Messenians and 
the Lacedaemonians, all of them very fierce and bloody. Messenia was a 
country in Peloponnesus, not far westward from Sparta j it was of considera- 
ble strength, and was governed by its own kings. 

THE FIRST MESSENIAN WAR« 

The fiist Messenlan war lasted twenty years, and broke out in the second 
year of the ninth Olympiad.* The Lacedïèmonians pretended to have re- 
ceived several considerable iniuries from the Messenians, and among others, 
that of having had their daughters ravished by the inhabitants of Messenia, 
when they went according to custom, to a temple that stood on the borders of 
the two nations ; as alst^that of the murder of Telecles, their king, which was 
a consequence of the former outrage. Probably a desire of extending their 
dominion, and of seizing a territoiy which lay so convenient for them, mif ht 
be the true cause of the war. But, be that as it will, the war broke out in uia 
reign of Polydorus and Theopompus, kings of Sparta, at the time when the 
office of archon at Athens was still decennial. 

Euphaes, the thirteenth descendant from Hercules, was then king of Mes- 
senia.! He gave the command of his army to Cleonnis. The Lacedœmoni- 
ans opened the campaign with the* siege of Amphea, an inconsiderable ci^, 
which, however, they thought, would be a very convenient depot for 
amis. The town was taken oy storm, and all the inhabitants put to the sword. 
This first blow served only to animate the Messenians, by showing them what 
they were to expect from the enemy, if they did not defend themselves witlf 
vigour. The Lacedaemonians, on their part, bound themselves by an oath, not 
to lay down ^ir arms, or return to Si)arta, till they had made themselves 
masters of all the cities and lands belonging to the Messenians ; so much did 
the^ reJy uooo their strength and valour. 

. Two Battles were fought, wherein the loss was nearly equal on both sides. 
But afier the second, the Messenians suffered extremely through the want of 
provisioni, which occasioned a great desertion in their troops, and at last 
brought pestilence among them.]: 

Hereupon they consulted the oracle at Delphos, which directed them, in 
order to appease the wrath of the gods, to offer up a virgin of the royal blood 
in sacrifice. Aristomenes, who was of the race of the E^py tides, offered his 
own daughter. The Messenians then considering, that it they led garrisons 
in all their towns, they should extremely weaken their army, resolved to 
abandon them all except Ithoma, a little place situated on the top of a hill of 
% same name, about which they encamped and fortified themselves. In 
this situation were seven years spent, during which nothing passed but slight 
skirmishes on both sides, the Lacedaemonians not daring, m all that time, 
to force the enemy to a battle. 

Indeed, they almost despaired of beinç able to reduce them ; nor was there 
^ thing but the obligation of the oath, by which they had bound themselves» 

« A. M. SMI. AbL J. C. 74S. Paosu. 1. ir. .p. ?16~342. Jiirtin. 1. iii. 4. * 
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that made them ccmtinue so burdctisome a war. Whaf gave them the great' 
est uoeasiness, was their apprefaenskm lest tiieir absence and distance from 
their wives for so many years, and which might still continue many more, 
should destroy their families at home, and leave Sparta destitute of citizens.* 
To prevent this misfortune, the^ sent home such of their soldiers as were come 
to the army since the fore-mentioned oath had been taken, and made no scru- 
ple of piostitutine their wives to their embraces. The children that sprung^ 
Ë^ these unla^ul connexions, were called Parthmunj a name given to them 
to denote the infamy of their birth. As soon as they were grown up, not be- 
ing able to endure such an opprobrious distinction, they banished themselves 
from Sparta with one consent, and under the conduct of Phalanthu8,t went 
and settled at Tarentum in Italy, after driving out the ancient inhabitants. 

At last, in the eighth year of the war. which was the thirteenth of Euphaes's 
reign, a nerce and bloody battle was fought near Ithoma.t Euphaes pierced 
through the battalions of Theopompus with too much heat and jprecipitation 
for a king. He there received a multitude of wounds, several of which were 
mortal. He fell, and seemed to have expired. Whereupon wonderful efibrts 
of courage were exerted on both sides ; by the one, to cany off the king ; 
by the omer, to save him. CleAmis killed eight Spartans, who were drag- 
gmg him along, and spoiled them of their arms, which he committed to the 
custody of some of his soldiers. He himself received several wounds, all in 
the fore-part of his body, which was a certain çroof that he had never turned 
his back upon his enemies. Aristomenes, fighting on'^e same occasion, and 
for the same end, killed five Lacedsemonians, whose spoils he likewise carried 
off, without receiving any wound. In short, the king was saved and carried 
off by the Messenians : and all mangled and bloody as be was, he expressed 
great joy that they had not been worsted. Aristomenes, after the battle was 
over, met Cleonnis, who, by reason of his wounds, could neither walk by 
himself, nor with the assistance of those that lent him their hands. He ttiere- 
fore took him upon his shoulders without quitting his aims, and canied him to 
tl^ camp. 

As soon as they had applied the first dressing to the wounds of the king of 
Messenia and of nis officers, there arose a new contention among the Messe- 
nians, that was pursued with as much wannth as the former, but was of a very 
different kind, and yet the consequence of the other. The affaiir in question 
was the adjudging the prize of glory to him that had signalized his valour 
most in aie late engagement. For it was a custom among them, publicly to 
proclaim after a battle the name of the man that had shown the greatest cou- 
rag«« Nothing could be more proper to animate the officers and soldiers, to 
inspire them with resolution and intrepidity, and to stifle the natural appre- 
hension of death and danger. Two illustrious champions entered the lists on 
this occasion, namely, Cleonnis and Aristomenes. « « 

The king, notwithstanding his weak condition, being attended with the 

Srincipal otticers of his anny, presided in the council, where this important 
ispute was to be decided. Each competitor pleaded his own cause. Cleonnis 
began and founded his pretensions upon the great number of the enemies he 
had slain, and upon the multitude of wounds he had received in the action, 
which were so many undoubted testimonies of the courage with which he haa 
&ced both death and danger ; whereas the condition in which Aristomenes 
came out of the engagement, without hurt and without wound, seemed to 
show that he had been very carefiil of his own person, or at most, could only 
prove that he had been more fortunate, but not more brave or courageous than 
himself. And as to his havii^ carried the king on his shoulders into the 
camp, that action indeed might serve to prove the strength of his body, but 

* Diod. I. XT. p. 378. 
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nofhiiiç fartiier ; and the thing in dispute at this time, sajs he, is Dot strength, 
but Yaiocir. 

The odW thipg Aristomenes was reproached/or, was his not being wounded $ 
therefbie he confined himself to that point, and answered in the following 
manner ; *' I am," says he, " called fortunate, because I have escaped from 
the battle without wounds. If that were owing to my cowardice, I should 
deserve another epithet than that of fortunate ; and instead of being admit- 
ted to dispute the prize, ought to undergo the rigour of the laws that punish 
cowards. But what is objected to roe as a crime, is in truth my greatest 
glory. For, if my enemies, astonished at my Talour, durst not venture to 
attack or oppose me, it is no small degree of merit, that I made them fear 
me ; or if while they ei^aged me, 1 had at the same time strength to cut 
them in pieces, and skill to euard against their attacks, 1 must Uien have 
been at once both valiant ana prudent. For whoever, in the midst of an 
engagement, can expose himseli to dai^er with caution and security, shows 
that he excels at the same time both m the virtues of the mind and the 
body. As for courage, no man livin^^ can reproach Cleonnis with any want 
of it ; but, for his honour^s sake, Fam sorry that he should appear to want 
gratitude." 

AÈer the ccxiclusion of these harangues, the question was put to the vote. 
Tlie whole army was in suspense, and impatiently waited for the decision. 
No dispute could he so warm and interesting as this. It is not a comi)etition 
for gold or silver, but solely for honour. The proper reward of virtue is 
pure disinterested gloiy. Here (he judges are unsuspected. The actions 
of the competitors still speak for them'. It is the king himself, surrounded 
with his officera, who presides and adjudges. A whole army are the wit- 
nesses. The field of battle is a tribunal without partiality and cabal. In 
short, all the votes concurred in favour of Aristomenes, and adjudged him 
the prize. 

Eluphaes, the king, died not many da;jrs after the decision of this affair.* 
He had reigned thirteen years, and during all that time had been encaged in 
war with the Lacedxmonians. As he died without children, he left the Mes- 
senians at liberty to choose his successor. Cleonnis and Damis wer» candi- 
dates in opposition to Aristomenes ; but he was elected king in preference to 
them. When he was on the throne, he did not scruple to confer on his two 
rivals the principal offices of the stato. All strongly attached to the public 
good, even more than to their own gloiy ; competitors, but not enemies, these 
great men were actuated by a zeal for their countiy, and were neither friends 
nor adversaries to one another, but for its preservation. 

In this relation, I have followed the opinion of the late Monsieur Boivin, 
the elder, and have made use of his learned dissertati(»i upon a fragment of 
Diodorus Siculus, which the world was little acquainted with. He supposes, 
and proves in it, that the king spoken of in that fragment is Euphaes, and that 
Aristomenes S the same that Fausanias called Aristodemus, according to the 
custom of the ancients, who are called by two different names.! 

Aristomenes, otherwise called Aristodemus, reigned near seven years, and 
was equally esteemed and beloved by his subjects. The war still contmued 
all this time.t Towards the end of his reign he beat the Lacedaemonians, took 
their king Theopompus, and, in honour of Jupiter and Ithoraa, sacrificed three 
hundred of them, among: whom the king was the principal victim. Shortly 
after. Aristodemus sacrificed himself upon the tomb of his daughter, m con- 
formity to the answer of an oracle. Damis was his successor, but without 
taking upon him the title of king. . . zr • 

After his death, the Messenians had never any success in their affairs, but 
found themselves m a veiy wretched and hopeless condition.§ Beiiig reduced 
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to the last extremity, and utterly destitute of provisions, they abandoned 
Ithoma, and ^d to such of their allies as were nearest to them. The city 
was immediately razed, and all the people that remained submitted. They 
were made to engage by oath lîever to forsake the party of the Lacedsemoni- 
ans, and never to revolt from them ; a very useless precaution, only proper to 
make them add the guilt of perjury to their rebellion. Their new masters 
imiM^d no tribute upon them, but contented themselves with obliging thenn 
to bring to the Spartan market, one half of the com they^ should reap eveiy 
harvest. It was likewise stipulated, that the Messenians/ both men and wo- 
men, should attend in moumiug the funerals of the kings, the chief citizens of 
Sparta; which the Laceda.'monians ]robab]y looked upon as a mark of de- 
pendence, and as a kind of homage paid to their nation. Thus ended the 
first Messenian war, after having lasted twenty years.* 

THE SECOND MESSENIAN WAR. 

The lenity with which the Laceda monians treated the Messenians at first, 
was of DO long duration.! ^^ hen once they found the whole country had sub- 
mitted, and thought the people incapable of giving them any further trouble, 
they returnea to their natural cbar?cter of insolence and haughtiness, that 
often degenerated into cruelty, and sometimes even into ferocity. Instead of 
treating the vanauished with kindness, as friends and allies, ana endeavouring 
by gentle methods to win those whoni the^r had subdued by force, they seemed 
intent upon nothing but aggravating their yoke, and making them feel tlie 
whole weight of subjection. They laid hea^'y taxes upon them, delivered 
them up to the avance of the collectors of those taxes, cave no ear to their 
coqiplamts, rendered them no justice, treated them like vile slaves, and com- 
mitted the most heinous outrages against them. 

Man, who is born for liberty, can never reconcile himself to servitude ; the 
most gentle slavery exasperates, and provokes him to rebel. What could be 
expected, then, from so cruel a one as tnat under which the Messenians groaned? 
After havirjp: endured it with great uneasiness near forty years, they resolved 
to throw oflT the voke, and to recover their ancient liberty.! This was in the 
fourth ^ear of the twenty-third Olympiad ;Ç the office of archon at Athens 
was then made annual ; and Anaxander and Anaxidamus reigned at Sparta. 

The Messenians' first ^are was, to strengthen themselves with the alliance 
of the neighbouring nations. These they found well inclined to enter into 
tiieir views, as veiy agreeable to theif own interests. For it was not without 
jealousy and apprehension, that they saw so powerful a city rising u[\ in the 
midst of them, which manifestly seemed to aim at extending her dominion 
over all the rest. The people, therefore, of Elis, the Aigives and Sicyonians, 
declared for the Messenians. But lefore their forces were joined, a battle 
was fought between the Lacedaemonians and Messenians. Aristomenes,!' the 
second of that name, was at the bead of the latter. He was a commander of 
intrepid courage, and of great abilities in war. The Lacedannonians were 
beaten in this engagement. Aristomenes, to give the enemy at first an ad- 
vantageous opinion of his braveiy, knowing what influence it has on the suc- 
cess of future enterprises, boldly ventured to enter into Sparta by ni^ht, and 
upon the gate of the temple of Minerva, who was surnamed Cbalciœcos to 
bang up a shield, on which was an inscription, signifying that it was a present 
offered by Aristomenes to the goddess, out of the spoils of the Lacedaemonians. 

This bravado did in reality astoni^ the Lacedaemonians. But they were 
still more alarmed at the formidable league that was formed against them. 

« A. M. 3381. Ant. J. C- "TSS. t Painan. 1. ir. p. 343—361. JuttÎD. 1. iii. c. 5. 
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The Delphic oracle, whkh they consulted, in order to know by what means 
they diouid he successful in this war, directed tliem to send to Athens for a 
commander, and to submit to his counsel and conduct. This was a vety morti- 
fyiK step to so haughty a city as Sparta. But the fear of incurring the god's 
dispfeasuie by a direct disobedience, prevailed over all other considerations. 
They sent an embassy, therefore, to the Athenians. The people of Athens were 
somewhat perplexea at this request. On the one hand, they were not sony to 
see the Lacedsemomans at war with their neighbours, and were far from desir- 
ing to fiimish Aem with a good general ; on the other, the^ were afraid also 
ofdisobeyiK the god. To extncate themselves out of this difficulty, they 
offered the Lacedaemonians a person called Tyrtaeus. He was a poet oy pro- 
fession, and Jiad something original in (he turn of his mind, and disagreeable 
in his penoo, for he was lame. Notwithstanding these defects, the Lacedae- 
monians received him as a general sent them By heaven itself. Their suc- 
cesses did not at first answer their expectation, for they lost three battles suc- 
cessively. 

The kings of Sparta, discouraged by so many disappointments, and out of all 
hopes of better success for the future, were absolutely bent upon returning to 
Sparta, and marching home a^ain with their forces. Tyrtaeus opposed this 
design veiy wannly, and at ler^h brought them over to his opinion. He ad- 
dressed the troops, and 'repeated to them some verses he had made on the 
occasion, and on which he had bestowed great pains and application. He 
6rst endeavoured to comfort them for their past losses, which he. imputed to 
no iault of theirs, but only to ill fortune, or to fate, which no human wisdom 
can surmount, tie then represented to them, what a shame it would be for 
Spartans to fly from an enemy, and how glorious it would be for them rather 
to perish swcra in hand in fighting for their country, if it was so decreed by 
fate. Then, as if all danger was vanished, and the gods, fully satisfied and 
appeased wiôi their late calamities, were entirely turned to their side, he set 
victory before their eyes as present and certain, and as if she herself was invit- 
ing them to battle. All the ancient authors who have made any mention of 
the style aiKi character of Tyrtaeus's poetry,* observe, that it was full of a 
certam fire, ardour, arxi enthusiasm, that animated the minds of men, that ex- 
alted them above themselves, that inspired them with something generous and 
martial, that extinguished all fear and apprehension of danger or death, and 
made them wholly intent upon the preservation of their country and their own 
glwy.1 

Tyrtaeus's verses had really this efiect on the soldiers upon this occasion. 

Tbey desired with one voice to march against the enemy. Being wholly 

indifiereitf as to their lives, they had no thoughts but to secure to themselves 

the honour of a burial. To this end they all tied bands round their right arms, 

on which were mscribed their own and their fathers' names, that if they 

chanced to be killed in the battle, and to have their faces so altered through 

time or accidents, as not to be distinguishable, it might certainly be known 

who each of tnem was by these marks. Soldiers determined to die are very 

valiant. This appeared in the battle that ensued. It was very bloody, the 

victory beiqg a long time disputed on both sides ; but at last the Messenians 

gave way. When Tvrtaeus went afterwards to Sparta, he was received with 

Uiegreatest marks oi distinction, and incorporated into the body of citizens. 

Tbe gaining of this battle did not put an end to the war, which had already 

lasted three years. Aristomenes, having assembled the remains of his anny, 

retired to the top of a mountam of difficult access, which was called Ira. The 

conquerors attempted to cany the place by assault ; but that brave prince de- 

feiMfed himself there for the space of eleven years, arkl performed the most 

• PIttt. I. i. ae L«f ib. p. 639. Plot, in Acid, et Cleom. p. 805. 
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eztraordiiiaiy actions of braveiy. He iras at last obl^ed to quit it only bj 
surprise sad tieacheir, after having defended it like a lion. Such of the Mes- 
senians as. fell into the hands of the Lacedaemonians on this occasion, were 
reduced to the condition of the Helots, or slaves. The rest, seeii^ their coun- 
try ruined, went and settled at Zancle. a city in Sicily, which afterwards took 
its name from this people, and was called Messana ; the same place called at 
this day Messina. Anstomenes, after having conducted one of his daughters 
to Rhodes, whom he had given in marriage to the tyrant of that place, thought 
of passing on to Sardis, and to remain with Ardys, king of the Lydians, or to 
£cbatana. with Phraortes, king of the Medes ; but death prevented the ex- 
ecution oi all his designs. 

The second Messenian war was of fourteen years' duration, and ended tlie 
first year of the twenty -seventh Olympiad.* 

There was a third war between these people and the Lacedemonians, vrfaich 
began both at the time, and on the occasion, of a great earthquake that hap- 
pened at Sparta. We shall speak of this war in its place. 

The histoiy . of which it remains for ine to treat in this woik, is that of the 
successors of Alexander, and comprehends the space of two hundred and 
ninety -three years ; from the death of that monarch, and the commencement 
of the reign aS Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, in Egypt, to the death of Cleopatra, 
when that kingdom became a Roman province, under the emperor Augustus. 

This history will present to our view a series of all the crimes which usually 
arise from inordinate ambition ; scenes of jealousy and perfidious conduct, 
treason, ingratitude, and ciying abu£es of sovereign power, cruelty, impiety, 
an utter oblivion of the natural sentiments of probity and honour, with the 
vk)lation of all laws human and divine, will rise before us. We shall behold 
nothing but fatal dissensions, destructive wars, and dreadful revolutions. Men 
origin^ly friends, brought up together, and natives of the same country, com- 
panions m the same danjgers, and instruments in the accomplishment of the 
same exploits arid victories, will conspire to tear in pieces the emoire they 
had all concurred to form at the expense of their blood. We shall see the 
captains of Alexander sacrifice the mother, the wives, the brother, the sisters 
of that prince, to their ambition jand without sparing even those to whom 
they either owed or gave life. We shall no longer behold those glorious 
times of Greece, that were once so productive of great men, and çreat exam- 
ples; or if we should happen to discover some traces and remamsofthem, 
they wiU only resemble the gleams of lightning that shoot along in a rapid 
track, and are only remarkable from the profound darkness that precedes and 
follows them. 

I acknowledge myself to be sufiicientiy sensible how much a writer is to be 
pitied, who is obliged to represent human nature in such colours and linea- 
ments as dishonour her, and which cannot fail of inspiring disgust and a secret 
affliction in the minds of those who are made spectators of such a picture. 
Histoiy loses whatever is most interestitf; and most capable b( convey ing^ 
pleasure and instruction, when she can onfy produce those effects, by inspir- 
ing the mind with horror for criminal actions, and by a representation of the 
calamities which usually succeed them, and are to be considered as their just 
punishment. It is difficult 'to engage the attention of a reader for any con- 
• siderable time, on objects which only raise his indignation ; and it would be 
affrootipg him, to seem desirous of dissuading him from the excess of inordi- 
nate passions of which he conceives himself incapable. 

How is it possible to diffuse any interest through a narration, which has 
nothing to oner but a uniform series of vices and great crimes, and which 
makes it necessaiy to enter into a particular detail ofthe actions and charac- 
ters of men. bom for the calamity of the human race, and whose veiy names 
should not be transmitted to posterity ? It may even be thought dangerous to 

« A. M. 3334. Ant. J. C. 670. 
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familiarize the minds of the generality of maiddnd to umatemipted scenes of 
too successful inquitj ; and to be particiriar in describing Ore unjust success 
which waited on those illustrious criminals, the long duration oiWtaôse pws- 
perity being frequently attended with the privileges and rewards of virtue, 
may be thought an imputation on Providence by persons of weak understand* 
ines. 

This histoiy, which seems likely to prove veiy disagreeable from the rea- 
sons I have just mentioned, will become more so from me obscurity and con- 
fusion in which the several transactions will be involved, and which it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to remedy. Ten or twelve of Alexander's captains 
were encaged in a course of hostilities against each other, for the partition of 
bis empire aAer his death, and to secure themselves some portion, greater or 
less, of that vast body. Somçtimes feigned friends, sometimes declared ene- 
mies, they are continually forming different parties and leagues, which are to 
subsist no lon^r than is consistent with the interest of each mdividual. Mace- 
donia changed its masters five or six times in a veiy short space ; by what 
means then can order and perspicuity be preserved, in a prodigious variety 
of events that are perpetually crossing and breaking in upon each other? 

Besides which, I am no loi^r supported by any ancient authors capable 
of conducting me through this darkness and confusion. Diodorus will entirely 
abandon me, after having been my guide for some time ; and no other histo- 
rian will appear to take his place. Pfo proper series of affairs will remain ; 
the severau events are not to be disposed mto any regular connexion with 
each other ; nor^ill it be possible to point out, either the motives to the reso- 
lutions formed, or the proper character of the |>rincipal actors in this scene of 
obscurity. I think myself happy when Polybius, or Plutarch, lend me their 
assistance. In my account of Alexander's successors, whose transactions are 
perhaps the most complicated and perplexed part of ancient histoiy, Usher, 
rrideaux, and Vaillant, will be my usual guides ; and, on many occasions, I 
shall only transcribe from Prideaux ; but with all these aids, I shall not pro- 
mise to throw so much light on this histoiy as I could desire. 

After a war of more than twenty years, the number of the principal competi- 
tors was reduced to four : Ptolemy, Cassander, Seleucus, and Lysimachus : 
the empire of Alexander was divided into four fixed kingdoms, agreeably to 
the prediction of Daniel, by a solemn treaty concluded between the parties. 
Three of these kingdoms, Egypt, Macedonia, Syria or Asia, will have a regu- 
lar succession of monarchs, sumciently clear and distinct; but the fourth, 
which comprehended Thrace, with part of the Lesser Asia, and some neigh- 
bouring provinces, will suffer a number of variations. 

Ai the kingdom of Egypt was subject to the fewest changes, because Pto- 
lemy, who was established there as a governor at the death of Alexander, 
retained the possession of it ever after, and left it to his posterity ; we shall 
therefore coijsider this prince as the basis of our chronolog^r, and our several 
epochs shall oe fixed from him. 

The third volume contains the events for the space of one hundred and 
twenty years, under ihe first four kmgs of Egypt, viz. Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, who reigned thirty-eight years ; Ptdlemy Philadelphus, who reigned 
forfy ; Ptolemy Euergetes, who reigned twenty-five ; and Ptolemy Philopator, 
whose reign continued seventeen. 

Id order to throw some light upon the histoiy contained therein, I shall, 
in the first place, give the principal events of it in a chronological abridge- 
ment. 

Introductonr to which, I must desire the reader to accompany me in some 
reflections, which have not escaped Monsieur Bossuet, with relation to Alexan- 
der. This prince, who was the most renowned and iUustrious conqueror in all 
histoiy, was the last monarch of his race. Macedonia, his ancient kingdom, 
which his ancestors had governed for so many ages, was invaded from all 
quarters as a vacant succession ; and after it had long been a prey to the 
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Strongest, it was atl«st transferred to another family. If Alexander had con- 
tinued peaceiihfjr in Macedonia, the grandeur of his empire would not have 
excited-ilie ambition of his captains, and he might hare transmitted the scep- 
tre of his progenitors to his own descendants ; but, as he had not prescribed 
any bounds to his power, he was instrumental in the destruction of his house ; 
and we shall behold the extermination of his family, without the least remain- 
ing traces of them in histoiy. His conquests occasioned a vast effusion of 
blood, and furnished his captains with a pretext for murdering one another. 
These were the effects that flowed from the boasted braveiy of Alexander, or 
rather from that brutality, which, under the flittering names of ambition and 
glory, spread and carried desolation, fire and sword through whole provinces 
without the least provocation, and shed the blood of multitudes who had never 
injured him. 

We are not to imagine, however, that Providence abandoned these events 
to chance, but, as it was then preparing all things for the approaching appear- 
ance of the Messiah, it was vieilant to unite all the nations that were to be first 
enlightened with the gospel, by the use of one and the same language, which 
was that of Greece : ana the same Providence rendered it necessary for them 
to learo this foreign tongue, by subjectif^ them to such masters as spoke no 
other. The Deit^, therefore, by the agency of this language, which became 
more common and universal than any other, facilitated the preaching of the 
apostles, and rendered it more uniform. 

The partition of the empire of Alexander the Great among the generals of 
that prince, immediatel]^ after his death, did not subsist for aqy leqgth of time, 
and hardly took place, if we except Egrpt, where Ptolemy had first estab> 
Ibhed himself, and on the throne of which he always maintained himself, with- 
out acknowledging any superior. 

This partition was not fully regulated and fixed, till after the battle of Ipsus 
in Phrygia,* wherein Antigones and his son Demetrius, suniaroed Poliorcetcs, 
were deieated, and the fonrier lost his life. The empire of Alexander was 
then divided Into four kingdoms by a solemn treaty, as had been foretold by 
Daniel. Ptolemy had Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Ccelosyria, and Palestme. Cas- 
Sander, the son of Antipater, obtained Macedonia and Greece. Lysimacbus 
acquired Thrace, 6ithynia,*and some other provinces on the other side of the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus ; and Seleucus had Syria, and all that part of 
Asia Major which extended to the other side of the Euphrates, and as far as 
the river Indus. 

Of these four kingdoms, those of Er^t and Syria subsisted almost with- 
out any interruption, in the same famiues, and through a lon^ succession of 
Î>rinces. The kingdom of Macedonia had several masters of^different fami- 
ies successively. That of Thrace was at last divided into several branches, 
and no lon^r constituted one entire body, by which means all traces of regu- 
lar succession ceased to subsist. 

I. TBE KINODOV OF EGYPT. 

The kingdom of Eg^t had fourteen monarchs, including Cleopatra, after 
whose death those dominions beôame a province of the Roman empire. All 
these princes had the common name of Ptolemy, but each of them was like- 
wise oistinguished by a surname. They had also the appellation of Lagides, 
from Lagus, the father of that Ptolemy who reigned the first in Egypt. The 
histories of six of these kings will be found in the third and fourth volume of 
this woxk, and I shall give their names a place here, with the duration of 
their reigns, the first of which conmiencea immediately upon the death of 
Alexander toe Great. 

Ptolemy Soter. He reigned thirty-eight years and some months.f 

» A. M. 3TOi. Aat. J. C. 300. f A. M. 3680. Ant. J. C- 324. 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus. He reigned forty years, including the two years of 
his reign in the lifetime of his father.* «• . ^ 

Ptolemy Euer^etes, twenty-five yeai8.t * ' ■ * - ^^ 

Ptolemy Philopator, seventeen.;^ 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, twenty-four.§ 
Ptolemy Pnilometer, thirty-four.lf 

II. TUB KIirODOM OF SYRIA. 

The kingdom of Syria had twenty-seven kings ; which makes it evident, 
their reigns were often veiy short ; and, mdeed, several of these princes 
waded to the throne through the blood of their predecessors. 

They are usually called Seleucides, from Seleucus, who reigned the first 
in Syna. History reckons up six kings of this name, and thiileen who are 
called by that of Antiochus ; but they are all distinguished by different sur- 
names. Othersof there assumed different names, and the last was called An- 
tk>chus XIII. with the surnames of Epiphanes, Asiaticus, and Commagenus. 
In his reign, Pompey reduced Syria into a Roman province, after it had been 
govemedi)y kings for the space of two hundred and fifty years, according to 
Eusebius. 

The kings of Syria, the transactions of whose reigns are contained in the 
third and fourth volumes, are eight in number. 

Seleucus Nicator. He reigned tii^enty years. IT 

Antiochus Soter, nineteen.** 

Antiochus Theos, fifteen.jt 

Seleucus Callinicus, twenty .JJ ^ 

Seleucus Ceraunus, three.§§ 

Antiochus the Great, thirty-six. ||1| 

Seleucus Philopator, twelve. IT IT 

Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus Philopator, eleven.* t 

III. THE KINGDOM OF MACEDONIA. 

Macedonia frequently chained its masters, after the solemn partition had 
been made between the four princes.*J Cassander died three or four years 
after that partition, and left three sons. Philip, the eldest, died shortly after 
his &ther. The other two contended for the crown without enjoying it, both 
dying soon after without issue. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lysimachus, made themselves mas- 
ters of all, or the greatest part of Macedonia ; sometimes in conjunction, and 
at other times separately .*§ 

After the death of Lysimachus, Seleucus possessed hhnself of Macedonia, 
but did not long enjoy it.*il 

Pt* ^ * J J'. . 

and] 

mth the Gauls, who had made an Irruption into that country.^ .. 

Sosthenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but a short time in Macedonia.ft 

Antigonus Gonatus, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, obtained the peace- 
able possession of the kingdom of Macedonia, and transmitted those dominions 
to his descendants, after he had reigned thirty-four years.tS 

He was succeeded by his son Demetrius,! II who reigned ten years, and then 
died, leaving a son named Philip, who was but t>vo years old. 

Antigonus Doson reigned twelve years in the quality of guardian to the 
youDç prince.t^ 

Philip, after the death of Antigonus, ascended the throne, at the age of four- 
teen yeais, and reigned something more than forty.t§ 
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' His son Perseq^gRicceeded him, and reined about eleven years.* He 
was defeatedaod taken prisoner by Paulus Emilius ; and Macedonia, in con- 
^«tquen^^f mat victory, was added to the provinces of the Roman entire. 

IV. THE KINGDOM OF THRACE AND BITBYMA, &,C. 

This fourth kingdom, composed of several separate provinces, veiy remote 
from one another, had not any succession of princes, and did not long «ubsist 
in its first condition ; Lysiraachus, who first obtained it, having been killed in 
a battle, after a reign of twenty years, and all his family beii^ exterminated 
by assassinations, his dominions were dismembered, and no loiter constituted 
one kingdom. 

Besides the provinces which were divided among the captains of Alexander, 
there were others which had been either formed before, or were, then erected 
into different and independent Grecian states, whose power greatly increased 
in process of time. 

KINGS OF BITHYNIA. 

While Alexander was extending his conquests in the East, Zypethes had 
[aid the foundaiiijn of the kingdom of Bithjnia.t It is not certain who this 
Z^pedies was, unless we may conjecture with Pausanias, that he was a Thra- 
ctan.t His successors, however, are better known. 

Nicomu^df s !.§ This prince invited the Gauls to assist him against Lis 
brother, with whom he was engaged in a war. 

Prusias L 

Prusiajs IL surfjamed the Hunter, in whose court Hannibal took refuge, and 
a£!^isted him with fiis counsels in his war against Eumenes II. king a*. Per- 
gaiiiu9.|l 

Nicoracdes IT, was killed by his son Socrates. 

Nicomede^ III, was assisted by the Romans in his wars with Mithridates, 
and bequtathtMi to them at his death the kingdom of Bithynia, as a testimo- 
nial of hii grralrtude to them; by which means these territories became a 
Roman ptovbce. 

KINGS OF FERGAMUS. 

This kingdom at first comprehended only one of the smallest provinces of 
Mysia, on the coast of the .£gian sea, over against the island of Xesbos. 

It was founded by Philatera,ir a eunuch, who had been a servant to Doci- 
mus, a commander of the troops of Antigonus. Lysimachus confided to him 
the treasures he had deposited in the castle of the city of Peigamus, and he 
became master both of these and the city after the death of that prince. He 
governed this little sovereignty for the space of twenty years, and then left 
it to Eumenes his nephew. 

Eumenes I. enlaiged his principality, by the addition of several cities, 
which he took fix>m the kings of Syria, having defeated Antiochus, the son of 
Seleucus, in a battle.** He reigned twelve years. 

He was succeeded by Attains I. his cousin-german, who assumed the title 
of king, after he had conquered the Galatians ;fT and transmitted it to his pos- 
terity, who enjoyed it to the third generation. He assisted the Romans in 
their war with rhilip, and died after a reign of forty-three years. He left 
four sons. 

His successor was Eumenes Il.Jt his eldest son, who founded the famous 
libraiy of Pergamus. He reigned thirty-nine years, and left the crown to his 
brother Attains, in the quality of guardian to one of his sons, whom he had 
by Stratonice, Uie sister of Ariarathes, kir^ of Cappadocia. The Romans 

♦ A. M. 3804. t A. M. 86«8. { Pnuwri. 1. t. p. 310. 8 A. M. 3"ra6. || A. M. 3820. 
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enlarged his domioioDS considerably, after the victory he obt3tîi^4 over Aoti- 
uchus the Great. «. « 

Attalus II.* espoused Stratonice his brother's widow, and took extraordi- 
nary care of his nephew, to whom he left the crown after he had worn it 
twenty -one years. 

Atlalus Ili.t sumamed Philometer, distinguished himself by his barbarous 
and extravagant conduct. He died after he had reigned five years, and be- 
queathed his riches and dominions to the Romans. 

Aiistonicus,! who claimed the succession, endeavoured to defend his pre- 
tensions against the Romans ; but the kiqgdiom of Peigamus was reduced, af- 
ter a war of four years, into a Roman province. 

KINGS OP PONTUS. 

Tbe kii^dom of Pontus in Asia Minor was anciently dismembered from 
the monarchj of Persia, by Darius the son of Hystaspes, in favour of Arta- 
V.azus, who IS said, by some historians, to have been the son of one of those 
Persian lords who conspired against the magi.§ 

Pontus is a region ot Asia Minor, and is situated partly along the coast of 
the iluxine sea (Pontus Etixinus^) from which it derives its name. It extends 
from the river Halys, as far as Colchis. Several princes reigned in that 
countiy since Artabazus. 

The sixth monarch was Mithridates I.|l who is properly considered as the 
founder of the kingdom of Pontus, and his name was assumed by the gene- 
ralihr of his successors. 

He was succeeded by his son Ariobarzanes,ir who had governed Phiygia 
under Artaxerxes Mnemon, who reigned twenty-six years. 

His successor was Mithridates II.** Antigones suspecting, in consequence 
of a dream, that he favoured Cassander, had determined to oestroy him, but 
be eluded the daneer by flight. This prince was called Kncrhty or The Foun- 
dety and reigned thirty-five years. 

Mithridates III. succeeded him, added Cappadocia andPaphlagonia to his 
dominions, and reigned thirty-six years.tt 

After the reigns of two other kings, Mithridates, the great grandfather of 
Mithridates the Great, ascended the throne, and espoused the daughter of 
Seleucus Callinicus, the king of Syria, by whom he had Laodice, who was 
married to Antiochus the Great. 

He was succeeded by his son Phamaces,tt who had some disagreement 
with the kii^ of Peigamus. He made himself master of Sinope, which af- 
terwards became the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 

Aûer hiîn reiçned Mithridates V. sumamed Eueigetes, the first who was 
called the friend of the Romans, because he had assisted them against the 
Carthaginians in the third Punic war. 

He was succeeded by his son Mithridates VI. sumamed Eupator.§§ This 
is the ffreat Mithridates, who sustained so long a war with the Romans, and 
reigned sixty-six years. 

KINGS OF CIPPADOCIA. 

Strabo informs us, that Cappadocia was divided into two satrapies, or eo- 
vemments, under- the Persians, as it also was under the Macedonians. The 
maritime part of Cappadocia iormed the kingdom of Pontus ; the other tracts 
constitutea Cappadocia, properly so called, or the Cappadocia Major, which 
extends along Mount Taurus^ and to a great distance beyond it«|||| 

When Alexander's captams divided the provinces of his empire among 
themselves, Cappadocia was governed by a prince named Ariarathes.1F IT Per- * 
diccas attacked and defeated him, after which he caused him to be slain. 
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His fioaAmrathes re-entered the kingdom of his father, sometime after this 
event, and established himself so effectually, that he left it to his posterity. 

The generality of his successors assumed the same name, and will have 
their place in the series of this history. 

Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaus, the last of its kings, became a 
province of the Roman empire, as the rest of Asia also did, much about the 
same time. 

KINGS OF ARMENIA. 

Arsienia, a vast country of Asia, extending on each side of the Euphrates, 
was conquered by the Persians ; after which it was transferred, with tlie rest 
of the empire, to the Macedonians, and at last fell to the share of the Ro- 
mans. It was governed for a great length of time by its own kings^ the most 
considerable of whom was Tigranes, who espoused the daughter of the great 
Mithridates king of Pontus, and was also engaged in a long war with the Ro- 
mans. The kingdom supported itself many years, between the Roman and 
Parthian empires, sometimes depending on the one, and sometimes on the 
other, till at last the Romans became its masters. 

kings of epirus. 

Epirvs is a province of Greece, separated from Thessaly and Macedonia 
by mount Pinaus. The mort powerful people of this country were the Mo- 
lossians. 

The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their descent from Pyrrhus the son 
of Achilles, who established himself in that countiy, and called themselves 
^acides, from ^acus the grandfather of Achilles. 

The genealogy of the latter kings, who Were the only sovereigns of this 
countiy of whom any accounts remain, is variously related by authors, and 
consequently must be doubtful and obscure.* 

Aiymbas ascended the throne, after a loi^ succession of kings ; and as be 
was then very youi^, the states of Epirus, who were sensible that the welfare 
of the people depended on the proper education of their princes, sent him to 
Athens, which was the residence and centre of -all the arts and sciences, in 
order to cultivate, in that excellent school, such knowledge as was necessary 
to form the mind of a king. He there learned the art of reigning, and as he 
surpassed all his ancestors in ability and knowledge, he was in conseauence 
infinitely more esteemed and beloved by his people than they had Deen.j 
When he returned from Athens, he made laws, established a senate and a ma- 
gistracy, and regulated the form of the government. ^ 

Neoptolemus, whose daughter Olympias had espoused Philip king of Ma- 
cedon, attained an equal share in the regal government with Airmbas, nis elder 
brother, by the credit of his son-in-law. After the death of Aiymbas, -£aci- 
des, his son, ought to have been his successor; but Philip had still sufficient 
influence to procure his expulsion from the kii^dom by the Molossians, who 
established Alexander the son of Neoptolemus sole monarch of Epirus. 

Alexander espoused Cleopatra the oaughter of Philip, and marched with an 
army into Italy, where he lost his life in the countiy of the Brutians. 

^acides then ascended the throne, and reigned without any associate in 
Epirus. He espoused Phtbia, the daughter of Menon thé Thessalian, by 
whom he had two daughters, Deidamia, and Troias, and one son, the celebra- 
ted Pyrrhus. 

As he was marching to the assistance of Olympias, his troops mutinied 
against him, condemned him to exile, and slaughtered most of his friends. 
Pyrrhus, who was then an infant, happily escaped this massacre. 

Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whose particular extraction is lit- 
tle known, was placed on the throne by the people of Epirus. 

* Diod. 1. XVÎ. p. 465. Justin. I. Tiii. c. 6. Plot, in P^nfeo. 
Y Q,uanto doctlor majonbus. Unto et irmtior popolo fuit. — Jastin. 1. Xfu. c. X 
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PjRfiiis, beinç recalled by his subjects at die age of t\vH«ft years, first 
shared the soveieigiity with Neoptolemus, but haTing afterwards divested him 
of his di^ty, be reigned alone. 

This history ^U treat of the various adventures of this prince. He died in 
the city of Mgos, in an attempt to make himself master of it.* 

Ueleims bis son lexned after him for some time in Epinis» which was after- 
wards tuûted to the Roman empire. 

TYRANTS OF HEIUCLEA. 

Heraclca is a city of Pontus, anciently founded by the Boeotians, who sent 
a colony into that countiy bj the order of an oracle. 

When the Athenians, bavmg concjuered the Persians, had imposed a tri- 
bute on the cities of Greece and Asia Minor, for the fitting out and support 
of a fleet, intended for the defence of the conunon liberty, the inhabitants of 
Heraclea, io consequence of their attachment to the Persians, were the only 
people who refused to acquiesce in so just a contribution.! Lamachus was 
therefore sent against them, and he ravaged their territories ; but a violent 
tempest having destroyed his whole fleet, lie beheld himself abandoned to tlie 
mercy of that people, whose natural ferocity mieht well have been increased 
by tilie severe treatment they had lately received. But they had recourse to 
no other vengeance but benefactioi^ ; they furnished him with troops and 
provision^for his return, and were willing to consider the depredations which 
nad been committed in their country as advantageous to them, if they acqui- 
red the friendship of the Athenians at that price.^ 

Some time after this event,Ç the populace of Heraclea excited a violent 
commotion a^inst the rich citizens and senators, who havinc^ implored assist- 
ance to no effect, first from Timotheus the Athenian, and afterwards from 
Epaminondas, the Theban, were necessitated to recal Clearchus, a senator, 
to their defence, whom themselves had banished ; but his exile had neither 
improved his morals, nor rendered him a better citizen than he was before. 
He therefore made the troubles in which he found the city involved, subser- 
vient to his desim of subjecting it to his own power. With this view he 
openly declared for the people, caused himself to oe invested with the highest 
office in the magistracy, and assumed a sovereign authority in a short time. 
Being thus become a professed tyrant, there were no kinds of violence to 
whiS he had not recourse against the rich and the senators, to satiate his ava- 
rice and cruelty. He proposed for his model Dionysius the Tyrant, who had 
established his power over the Syracusans at the same time. 

Afier a hard and inhuman servitude of twelve years, two young citizens, 
who were Fiafo's disciples, and had been instructed in his maxims, formed a 
conspiracy against Clearchus, and slew, him ; but though they delivered their 
countiy from the tyrant, the tyranny still subsisted. 

Timotheus, the son of Clearchus, assumed his place, and pursued the same 
conduct fw the space of fifteen years.ll 

He was succeeded by his brother Dionysius,ir who was in danger of being 
dispossessed of his aumority by Perdiccas ; but as this last was soon de- 
stroyed, Dionysius contracted a friendship with Antigonus, whom he assisted 
against Ptolemy in the Cyprian war. 

He espoused Amastris, the widow of Cratenis, and daughter of Oxiathres, 
the brother of Darius. This alliance inspired him with so much courage, that 
he assumed the title of king, and enlarged his dominions by the addition ot' 
Several places which he seized on the confines of Heraclea. 

• A. M. aras. Ant- J. C. 271. t Justin. I. icvi. c. 3—5. Diod. I. xv. p. 390. 
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He dkd two or three years before the battle of Ipsus, after a reign of thir- 
ty-three years, leaving two sons and a daughter under the tutelage and re- 
gency of Amastris.* 

This princess was rendered hapny in her administration by the affection 
Antigonus entertained for her. She founded a city, and called it by her 
name ; after which she transplanted diither the inhabitants of three other 
cities, and espoused Lysimachus, after the death of Antigonus.t 

KINGS OF SYRACUSE. 

HierOjÎ and his son Hieronymus, reigned at Syracuse ; the first fiAy-four 
years, the second but one year. 

Syracuse recovered its liberty hy the death of the last, but continued in the 
interest of the Carthaginians, which Hieronymus had caused it to espouse.^ 
His conduct obliged Marcellus to fonn the siege of that city, which he tooK 
the following year.H I shall enlarge upon the histoiy of these two kii^ in 
another place. 

OTHER KINGS. 

Several kings likewise reigned in the Cimmerian Bosphoros, as also in 
Thrace, Cyrene in Africa, Paphlagonia, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and a vari- 
ety of other places ; but their histoiy is veiy uncertain, and their successions 
have but little regularity. 

These circumstances are very different with respect to the kingdom of the 
Parthians, who formed themselves, as we shall see in the sequel, into such a 
powerful monarchy, as became formidable even to the Roman empire. That 
of the Bactrians also took its rise about the same period ; I shall treat of 
each in their proper places. 
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PLAN. 
,- what I have to tar upon the Eçrptians into three parts. The first cootaias a concise descrlp- 
\ different parts of Egypt, and of what is most remaricable in it ; in the second, I trt» at of the 
>ws, and religion of the Egyptians ; and in the third, I give the history of thitir kings. 



PART FIRST. 

ION OF EGYPT; WITH AN ACCOUNT OF WHATEVER IB MOST CURI- 
OUS AND REMARKABLE IN THAT COUNTRY. 

bmprehended anciently, within limits of no veir great extent,, a» pro- 
unber of cities, and an incredible number of innabitants.* * 

Eaded on the east by the^ Red Sea and the Isthmus of Suez, on the 
thiopia, on the west by Libya, and on the north by the Mediterra- 
jie Nile runs fporn south to north, through the whole country, about 
"^d leagues in length. This countnr is enclosed on each side with a 
lountains, which very often teave, between the foot of the hills and 
Nile, a tract of ground of not above half a day's journey in length,! 
times less. 

J west side, the plain grows wider in some places, and extends to 
ive or thirty leagues. The greatest breadth ofEgypt is fixan Alexan- 
>amietta, lieing about fiAv leagues. 

int Egypt may be divided into three principal parts ; Upper Egypt, 

e callea Thenais, which was the most southern part ; Middle Egypt, 

anomis,80 called horn the seven Nomi or districts it contained ; Lower 

Iwhich included what the Greeks call Delta^ and all the country as far 

Ited Sea, and along the Mediterranean to Rhmocolura, or Mount Casius. 

Besostris, all Egypt became one kii^dom, and was divided into thirty - 

^mments or Nomi ; ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, and sixteen in the 

^ between both.t • 

[cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Egypt from Ethiopia, and, in 

of Augustus, were the boundaries of the Roman empire; Qaiutra 

ani imperii^ Tacit. Annal, lib. ii. cap. 61. 



CHAPTER L 

TRBBAIS. 

/ VBSBE9, from whence Thebais had its name, m«:ht vie with tbe noblest ci- 
i |in the universe. Its hundred gates, celebrated By Homer, are universally 

'^ U reUted. that under Amasis, there were twenty tbousaiid infaftbited citiet ia £(fpt— Herod. L ii. 

Ta éatft jonmey is 04 cMtom. or 33 En^lisb miles «ndl a i|tnurter. % Stimb. 1. irii. p> WT. 
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known,* and acquired it the surname of Hecatonpylos, to distinguish it from 
the other Thehes in Bœotîa. Its population was proportionate to its extent;! 
and, according to history, it could send out at once two hundred chariots, aD>i 
ten thousand fighting men, at each of its gates. The Greeks and RoDiaii^ 
have celebrated its magnificence and CTandeur, though they saw it only in iu 
ruins : so au^st were the remains of this city.t 

In the Thebaid, now called Said, have been discovered temples and palace^, 
which are still almost entire, adorned with innumerable columns and statuesi 
One palace especially is admired, the remains of which seem to have existed 
purely to eclipse the glory of the most pompous edifices. Four walks, ei- 
tending farther tlian the eye can see, and bounded on each side with* sphinxei. 
composed of materials as rare and extraordinary as their size is remarkabie , 
serve as avenues to four porticoes, whose height is amazing to behold. Ât>J 
even they who have given us the description of this wonderful edifice, had no* 
time to go round it. and are not sure that they saw above half; however, wha 
they had a sight of^ was astonishing. A hall, which to all appearance stood i: 
the middle of this stately palace, was suppïorted b^ a hundred and twent} 
pillars, six fathoms round, of a proportionable height, and intermixed will 
obelisks, which so many ages have not been able to demolish. Painting hsL 
displayed all her art and magnificence in this edifice. The colours theni> 
selves, which soonest feel the injuiy of time, still remain amid the ruins of ÛiU 
wonderful structure, and preserve their beauty and lustre ; so happily could 
the Egyptians imprint a cnaracter of immortality on all their works. Strabo, 
who was on the spot, describes a temple he saw in Egypt, very much reseni- 
blir^ that of which I have been speakmg.jl 

Tne same author,ir describing the curiosities of Thebais, speaks of a very 
famous statue of Memnon, the remains of which he had seen. It is said that 
this statue, when the beams of the rising sun first shone upon it in the morn- 
ing, uttered an articulate sound.** And indeed Strabo himself was an ear-wit- 
ness of this ; but then he doubts whether the sound came from the statue. 



CHAPTER II. 
WZBBXiB B07PT, OR BBPTAITOMZS. 

Memphis was the capital of this part of Egypt. In this city were to be seen 
many stately temples, especially that of the god Apis, who was honoured here 
in a particular manner. 1 shall sneak of itbereaiter, as well as of the pyra- 
mids, which stood in the neighbouniood of this place, and rendered it so famous. 
Memphis was situated on the west side of the r^ile. 

Grand Cairo, which seems to have succeeded Memphis, was built on IIk 
other side of that river, tt The casde of Cairo is one ofthe greatest curiosities 
in E^ypU It stands on a hill, without the city, has a rock for its foundation, 
and IS surrounded with walls of a vast height and solidity. You go up to the 
castle by a way hewn out of the rock, and which is so easy of ascent, that 
loaded horses and camels get up without difficulty. The greatest rarity in tbi^ 
castle is Joseph's well, so called, either because the Egyptians are pleased 
with ascribing what is most remarkable among them to that great man, or be- 
cause there is really such a tradition in the country. This is a proof at least, 
that the work in question is very ancient ; and it is certainly worthy the mag- 
nificence of the most powerful kings of Egypt. This well has, as it were, two 
stories, cut out of the solid rock to a prodigious depth. The descent to the 
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rr-rervoir of water, between the two wells, is by a stair-case seven or eight 
\vct broad, consisting of two hundred and twenty steps, and so contrived, that 
the oxen employed to throw up the water, go down with all imaginable ease, 
the desc:ent being scarcely perceptible. The well is supplied from a spring, 
which is almost the only one in the whole countiy. The oxen are continually 
T'lming a wheel with a rope, to whidi a number of buckets are fastened. The 
^vater thus drawn from the first and lowermost well is conveyed, by a little 
rrmal, into a reservoir, which fonns the second well, from whence it is drawn 
to the to]^ in the same manner, and then conve^red by pipes to all parts of the 
castle. As this well is supposed by the inhabitants of the country to be of 

freat antiquity, and has indeed much of the antique manner of the Eyptians, 
thouçht it m^ht deserve a place amon|^ the curiosities of ancient E^pt. 
Stralx) speaks of a similar engine, which, by wheels and pulleys, Sirew up 
tiie water of the Nile to the top of a very high hill ; with this difference, that 
instead of oxen, a hundred and nAy slaves were employed to turn these wheels.* 
The part of Egypt of which we now speak is famous for several rarities, 
each of^wfaich d^rves a particular examination. I shall mention only the 
principal, such as the obelisks, the pyramids, the labyrinth, the lake of Mœris, 
and the Nile. 

SECT. I. THE OBELISKS. 

EcTPT seemed to place its chief gloiy in raising monuments for posterity. 
Its obelisks form at this day, on account of their beauty as well as height, the 
principal ornament of Rome; and the Roman power, despairing to equal 
the Egyptians, thought it honour enough to borrow the monuments of tlieir 
kings. 

An obelisk is a quadraogiilar, taper, high spire or pyramid, raised perpen- 
dii^ularly, and terminating in a pomt, to serve as an ornament to some open 
square ; and is very often covered with inscriptions or hieroglyphics, that is, 
with mystical characters or symbols used by the Egyptians to conceal and dis- 
guise meir sacred thiqgs. and the mysteries of their theology. 

Sesostris erected in the city of Heliopolis two obelisks of extreme hard 
stone, brought firom the quarries of Syene, at the extremity of Egypt. t They 
were each one hundred and twenty cubits high, that is, thirty fathoms, or one 
hundred and eighty feet.| The emperor Augustus, having made Egypt a 
province of the empire, caused these two obelisks to be transported to Rome, 
one of which was afterwards broken to pieces. He dared not venture upon a 
third, which was of a monstrous size.§ It was made in the reign of Ramises ; 
it is said that twenty thousand men were employed in the cutting of it. Con- 
stantius, more daring than Augustus, caused it to be removed to Rome. Two 
of these obelisks are still to be seen there, as well as another a hundred cubits, 
or twenty-five fathoms high, and eight cubits, or two fathoms in diameter. 
Caius Caesar had it brouf^t from l^pt, in a ship of so odd a form, that, ac- 
cording to Pliny, the like had never been seen.|| 

Eveiy part of Cgypt abounded with this kind of obelisks ; they were for 
the most part cut in the quarries of Upper Egypt, where some are now to be 
seen half finished. But the most wonderful circumstance is, that the ancient 
Egyptians should have had the art and contrivance to dig, even in the very 
(iuaiTjr, a canal, through which the water of the Nile ran in the time of its 
«ïanaation ; from whence diey afterwards raised up the columns, obelisks, 
fwi statues, on raftsIF proportioned to their weight, in order to convey them 
into Lower Egypt. And as the countiy was intersected every where with 
f aials, there were few places to which those huge bodies might not be carried 
with ease, although thehr weight would have brdcen every other kind of engine. 

' * . , . ♦ Lib. xvii. p. 807. t l>»od. lib. i. p. 37. 

, . r It IS proper to obtenre, once ibr all, that an Efnrptian cubiU according to Mr. Greaves, was one foot 
RM wche« aoé Éboot three-fourths of our measure. 

{ Ptin. I. xxxvi. c. 8, 9. || PVm. I. jDtivi. c. 9. 

^ Rafts are (tteccs of fiat timber put together, to cairjr g^oods oo riven. 
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DESCRIPTION 



SECT. II. — THE PYRAMIDS. 



A PYRAMID is a solid or hollow body, having a laige, and generally a squarj 
base, and tenAinating in a point.* 

There were three pyramids in Egypt more famous than the rest, one wherci 
of was justly ranked among the seven yronders of the world ; they did nrl 
stand very far from the city of Memphis.! I shall take notice here only oftk 
largest of the three. This pyramicl, like the rest, was built on a rock, haviriî^ 
a square base, cut on the outside as so many steps, and decreasing gradualh ^ 
quite tp the summit. It was built with stones of a prodieious size, the if:i^' 
of which were thirty feet, wrought witli wonderful art, ana covered with hit- 
roglvphics. Accoitiing to several ancient authors, each side was eight hur- 
dred feet broad, and as many high. The summit of the pyramid, which L' 
those who viewed it from below seemed a point, was a fane platform, con- 
posed of ten or twelve massy stones, with each side of that pfatfoim slxtees 
or eighteen feet long. 

M. de Chazelles, of the Academy of Sciences, who went purposely to \\r 
spot in 1693, gives us the following dimensions : 

The side of the square base - - - 110 fathoms. 

The fronts are equilateral triangles, and there- ^ 12,100 square 

fore the superfices of the base is S fathoms. 

The perpendicular height . - - 771 fathoms. 

The solid contents - - - - 313,590 cubical fathomï. 

A hundred thousand men were constantly employed about this work, m^ 
were relieved every three months by the same number. Ten complete years 
were spent in hewing out the stones, either in Arabia or Ethiopia, and in con- 
veying them to Egypt ; and twenty years more in building this immense edi- 
fice, the inside of which contained numberless rooms and apartments. Tber« 
were expressed on the pyramid, in Egyptian characters, the sums it cost only 
for earlic, leeks, onions, and other vegetables, for the workmen : and th^ 
whole amounted to sixteen hundred talents of silver, that is, four millions fiv( 
hundred thousand French livres ;| from whence it was easy to conjecture wha; 
a vast sum the whole expense must have amounted to. 

Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which by their ^gure, as well as 
size, have triumphed over the iniuries of time and the barbarians. But wha: 
effi)rts soever men may make, their nothingness will always appear. The5e 
pyramids were tombs ; and there is still to be seen, in the middle of the laigest, 
an empty sarcophagus, cut out of one entire stone, about three feet deep 
and broad, and a little above six feet loi«.§ Thus, all this bustle, all this 
expense, and all the labours of so many mousand men, ended in procuring 
for a prince, in this vast and almost boundless pile of buiWing, a little vauli 
six feet in length. Besides, the kings who built these pyramids, had it not in 
their power to be buried in them, and so did not enjoy the sepulchre ihey 
had built. The public hatred which they incurred, by reason of their un- 
heard-of cruelties to their subjects, in laying such heavy tasks upon them, 
occasioned their being interred in some c^scure place, to prevent their bodies 
frMfi being exposed to the fuir and vengeance of the populace. 

This last circumstance, || which historians have taken particular notice of, 
teaches us what judgment we ought to pass on these edifices, so mucj^ boasted 
o^by the ancients. It is but just to remark and esteem the noble genius 
which the Egyptians had for architecture ; a genius that prompted them from 
the earliest times, and before they could have any models to imitate, to aim 
ID all things at the grand and magnificent ; and to be intent on real beauties, 
wimout deviating in the least from a noble simplicify, in which the highest 
perfectwn of the art consists. But what idea ought we to fonn of those pnnces, 
who considered as something grand, the raising by a multitude of hands, 

• Herod. 1. ii. c. 124. Jbc. Diod. 1. i. p. 59-41. Plio. lib. xxxri. c. 12. t Vide Diod. Sic 

% Abwat |888,000. $ Strtibo iueiit:«tu thiê SMCopLafiu, lib. xvli. p. £08. }| Diod. lib. i. p- 4P 
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J nd bj the help of money, immense structures, with the sole view of render- 
ing their names immortal ; and who did not scruple to destroy thousands of 
their subjects to satisfy their vain çlory ? They aiffered very much from the 
Komans, ^o sought to immortalize themselves by works of a magnificent 
kind, but, at the same time, of public utility. 

Pliny gives us, in a few words, ^' just idea of these pyramids, when he calls 
them a foolish and useless ostentation of the wealth of the Egy{)tian kings ; 
Jiegutn pecmmc otiosa etc titdta ostentatto. And adds, that by a just punish- 
ment their memoiy is buried in oblivion ; the historiansr not ageing among 
'hemselves about the names of those who fint raised those vam monuments. 
Inter eoi nofi conitat a quibus fcLcicc fint, justimtna casu obliteratis taïUœ vant" 
tatis auetoribua.* In a word, according to the judicious remark of Diodorus, 
the industry of the architects of those pyramids is no less valuable and praise- 
worthy than ibe desien of the Egyptian kings contemptible and ridiculous. 

But what we should most admire in tliese ancient monuments, is, the true 
end standing evidence they give of the skill of the Egyptians in astronomy ; 
tiiat is, in a science which seems incapable of being brought to perfection, but 
by a loQT series of years, and a great number of observations. M. de Cha- 
/('lles, when he measured the great pyramid in question, found that the four 
sides of it were turned exactly to the four quarters of the world ; and conse- 
quently showed the true meridian of that place. Now, as so exact a situa- 
tion was in all probability purposely pitched upon by those who piled up this 
bice mass of stones, above three thousand yean ago ; it follows, that during so 
i*>r^ a space of time, there has been no alteration in the heavens in that respect, 
or, which amounts to the same thing, in the poles of the earth or the meridians. 
This is M. de Fontenelle's remark, in his eulogy of M. de Chazelles. 

^ SECT. III. — THE LABYRINTH. 

What has been said, concemine the judgment we ought to form of the 
pyramids, may also be applied to the labyrinth, which Herodotus, who saw 
it*, assures us was still more surprising than the pyramids.! It was built at 
the southern extremity of the lake of Mœris, whereof mention will be made 
presently, near the town of Crocodiles, the same with Arsinoé. It was not so 
much one single palace, as a magnificent pile composed of twelve palaces, re- 
gularly disposed, Yv-hich had a communication with each other. Fifteen hun- 
dred rooms, interspersed with terraces, were ranged round twelve halls, and 
discovered no outlet to such as went to see them. There was the like num- 
\yMT of buiidii^s under ground. These subterraneous structures were desi^d 
for r ' ' ' • '• ,1/1 i_ .1^. _?.!__. _._ 

fusion, 

crocodile which anation, so wise in other respects, worshipped 

In Older to visit tte rooms and halls of the labyrinth, it was necessary, as 
the reader will naturally suppose, for people to take the same precaution as 
Ariadne made Theseus use, when he was oblîg;ed to go and fight the Minotaur 
in the labyrinth of Crete. Viigil describe» it in this manner : 

Ut quondam Greta ferrur labyrinthoi in Alta 

Pan<ttibu> textum cascis iter ancipitemque 

Mille TÎU habuiise dolum, qaà ùgna sequendi 

Failcret indeprentot rt irremeabiiii ^rror | 

Hie labor illc domat, et ioextricabilii error. 

Dedaliis, ipse doloi tecti ambaf esque resolrlt, 

C«ca regens &lo v«*tigia. ( 

And as the Cretan labyrinth of old. 

With wsndMng wari, and many a wtfldinf Mi, 

IiiTolr*d the weary leet without redroM, 

In a round error, which deny'd recess: 

Not far from thence he grav'd the wondrom mase } 

A thousand doon. a thousand windiiy ways. 

* Lib. xxxvi. cap. 13. 
t Herod. I. ii. e. 148. Diod. 1. i. p. 4% Plto. I. xxxvi. c. 13. Slrab. 1. »vii. p. 811. 
X iEneid, 1. v. 638, dLc. $ JUneid, 1. v, vi. 27. ice. 
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SECT. IV.— THE LAKE OF MŒRIS. 

The noblest and most wonderful of all the stactures or works, of the kinjgr^ 
of Egypt, was the lake of Mœris ; accordingly, Herodotus considers it as 
vastly superior to the pyramids and labyrinth.* As Egypt was more or less 
fruitful in proportion to the inundations of <the Nile ; and as in these floods, 
the too great or too little rise of the waters was equally fatal to the lands ; 
king Mœris, to prevent these two inconveniences, and correct, as far as lay in 
his power, the irregularities of the Nile, thought proper to call art to the as- 
sistance of nature ; and so caused the lake to oe dug, which afterwards went 
by his name. This lake was in circumference about three thousand six hun- 
dred stadia, that is, about one' hundred and eighty French leagues, and three 
hundred feet deep.t Two pyramids, on each of which was placed a colos- 
sal statue, seated, on a throne, raised their heads to the height of three hun- 
dred feet, in the midst of the lake, while their foundations took up the same 
space under the water; a proof that they were erected before the cavity was 
mled, and a demonstration that a lake of such vast extent was the work of 
man's hands, in one prince's reign. This is what several historians have re- 
lated concemiiK the lake Mœris, on the testimony of the inhabitants of the 
countiT. And M. Bossuet, the bishop of Meaux, in his discourse on Uni- 
versal "Histoiy, relates the whole as fact. For my part, I will confess that 1 
do not see the least probability in it. Is it possible to conceive, that a lake 
of a hundred and e%hty leagues in circumference, could have been duc in 
the reien of one prince ? In what manner, and where could the earth taken 
from it be conveyed ? What should prompt the Egyptians to lose the surface 
of so much land? By what arts could they fill this vast tract with the super- 
fluous waters of the Nile ? Many other objections might be made. In my 
opinion, therefore, we ought to follow Pomponius Mek, an ancienK* geom- 
pher; especially as his account is confirmed by several modem travellers. 
According to that author, this lake is about twenty thousand' paces, that is, 
seven or eight French leagues in circumference. Mccrù cdiquando canyms, 
nunc locus, viginti millia passman in circuitu patens^l 

This lake had a communication with the NQe, by a great canal more than 
four leaeues long,§ and fifty feet broad. Great sluices either opened or shut 
the canal and lake, as occasion required. 

The charge of opening or shutting them amounted to fifty talents, that is, 
fifty thousand French crowns.H The fishing of this lake brought to the mo- 
narch immense sums; but its chief use related to the overflowing of tiie Nile. 
When it arose too high, and was like to be attended with fatal consequences, 
the sluices were opened ; and flie waters, having a free passif into tne lake, 
covered the lands no longer than was necessaiy to enrich them. On the con- 
contrary, when the inundation was too low, and threatened a famine, a suffi- 
cient quantity of water, by the helj) of drains, was let out of the lake, to wa- 
ter the lands. In this manner, the irregularities of the Nile were corrected ; 
and Strabo remarks, that, in his timls, under Petronius, a governor of Egypt, 
when the inundation of the Nile was twelve cubits, a very great plen^ en- 
sued ; and even when it rose but to eight cubits, the dearth was scarce felt in 
the country ; doubtless, because the waters of the lake made up for those of 
the inundation, by the help of canals and drains. 

SECT, v.— the IRtmOATIONS OF THE KILE 

The Nile is the greatest wonder of E^ypt. As it seldom rains there, this 
river, which waters the whole countrv by its regular inundations, supplies that 
defect) by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the rains of other countnes ; which 



• Heiod. 1. ii. e. 140. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 787. Dipd. I. i. p. 47. Plin. 1. ▼. c. 9. Ponp. Mela, 1. i. 

t VMe H«roa. aad "D'ioé. PfÉr ftfreei alviosi with them. 

X TtUU, 1. i. - I EifhtylvC su4w. |j $SS,OW, 
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made a poet say ingeniouslv, The Egyptian fHUtures^ how great 9oever the 
drou^^may he y never implore Jupiter for ram. 

" Te propter nullos tellai tt» postalat imbret, 
Ahda nee plario supplicat bcrba Jovi.*** 

To mnltiply so beneficent a river, Egypt was cut into numberless canals, of 
a length aiid breadth proportioned to tne different situations and wants of the 
lands. The Nile brought fertility every where with its salutary streams ; 
united cities one with another, and the Mediterranean with the Red Sea ; 
maintained trade at home and abroad, and fortified the kingdom against the 
enemy ; so that it was at once the nourisher and protector of Egypt. The 
fields were delivered up to it ; but the cities, that were raised with immense 
labour, and stood like islands in the midst of the waters, looked down with 
joy on the plains- which were overflowed, and at the same time enriched, by 
the Nik. 

This is a general idea of the nature and effects of this river, so famous among 
the ancients. But a wonder so astonisbine in itself, and which has been the 
object of the curiosity and admiration of the learned in all ages, seems to re- 
quire a more particular description, in which I shall be as concise as possible. 

I. THE SOURCES or TRE iriLE. 

The ancients placed the sources of the Nile in the mountains of the moon 
(as they are commonly called,) in the 10th degree of south latitude. But our 
modem travellers have discovered that they lie in the 12th degree of north 
latitude : and by that means they cut off about four or five hundred leagues of 
the course which the ancients gave that river. It rises at the foot of a great 
mouptain in the kingdom of Uojam in Abyssinia, from two springs, or eyes, 
to speak in the language of the countiy, the same word in Arabic signifying 
eye andfountain.^These springs are thirty paces from one another, each as 
large as one of our wells or a coach wheel. The Nile is increased with many 
rivulets which run into it ; and after passing through Ethiopia in a very wind- 
ing course, flows at last into Egypt. 

n. THE CATARACTS OP THE mLB. 

This name is given to some parts of the Nile, where the water ûills down 
from the steep rocks.t This river, which at first glided smoothly along the 
vast deserts ofEthiopia, before it enters Egypt, passes by the cataracts. Then 
growing on a sudden, contraiy to its nature, raging and violent in those places 
whcieit is pent up and restrained ; after having at last broke through all ob- 
stacles in its way, it precipitates itself from the top of some rocks to the bot- 
tom, with so loud a noise that it is heard three leagues off. 

The inhabitants of the country, accustomed by long practice to this sport, 
exhibit here a spectacle to travellers that is more terrifying than diverting. 
Two of them go into a little boat ; the one to guide it, the other to throw out 
the water. After having long sustained the violence of the raging waves, by 
managing their little boat very dexterously, they suffer themselves to be car- 
ried away with the impetuous tonent as swift as an arrow. The affrighted 
spectator imagines they are going to be swallowed up in the precipice down 
which flicy faS ; when the Nile, restored to its natural course, discovers them 

* Seaecs (Nat. Qusit. I. ir. c. 2.) Mcribes these v^erje» to Orid. but they are Tiballu»»». 

t Hxeipiuat earn (Nilum) cataraetae, nobilis insi^ni ipectaculo locas. 1 lie «ciuti» pninan aquis, 

qoas stM tmnuitu leni alveo diaerat, violentus et torren* per poalignoi transitui prosilit, dissiinihB nbi— — 
taadanqiie eliicUtUB obsUntia, in vastam altitodinem iubilo destitutui cadit, cam in?enti circarojacentimi 
rerwanm ttrepitu ; qaem perferre g«os ibi ft Penis coUocaU non potuit, obtasii assidoo frarore auribm. et 
ob hoc iedibas »à quietiora tr«iiBlati«. Inter nÛTacula fluminis incredibilem iDCoIaram aiidaciain accept. 
Btni parrola narigia caosceniHint. quoram alter navem regit, alter ezhaurit Deinde maltum inter rapidam 
iBsaOKam NUi et reciprocot flactns Tolutati, tandem tenuissimos canales tenent, per qoos angjivU rupmni 
eiTogiaDt: «team toto flumioe eflusi nnvif^am rueni manu tempérant, ma^noque spectantium metu in capot 
Bixi, com jam adplorareris menoaqtf Atque obrutos Unli mole credideris, longé ab eo in qaem ceciderant 
ioco iMTifaat, tonnentj modo mini. Nee meryit cadtns unda, ted planis aquit tradit — Senec. Nat. (iuKst. 
lir.t.% 
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, at a considerable distance, on its smootli and calm wateis. This is 
ica's account, which is confirmed by our modem travellers, 

in. CAUSES OF THE INUNDATIONS OF THE NILE. 

The ancients have invented many subtle reasons for the Nile's great in- 
crease, as may be seen in Herodotus, Diodtrus Siculus, and Seneca.* But it 
is now no longer a matter of dispute, it being almost universally allowed, that 
the inundations of the Nile are owing to the great rains which fall in Ethiopia, 
from whence this river flows. These rains swell it to such a degree, that 
Ethiopia first, and then Egypt, are overflowed ; and that which at first was but 
a laige river, rises like a sea, and overspreads the whole country. 

Strabo observes, that the ancients only guessed that the inundations of the 
Nile were owing to the rains which fall in great abundance in Ethiopia : but 
adds, that several travellers have since been eye-witnesses of it ;t rtolemy 
Philadelphus, who was veiy curious in all things relating to the arts and sci* 
ences, having sent thither able persons, purposely to examine this matter» and 
to ascertain we cause of so uncommon and remarkable an efiect. 

IF. THE TIME AND CONTINUANCE OF THE INUNDATIONS. 

Herodotus,]; and after him Diudorus Siculus; and several other authors, 
declare that the Nile begins to. flow in Egypt at the summer solstice, that is, 
about tlie end of June, and continues to nse till the end of September, and 
then decreases gradually during the months of October and November ; afler 
which it returns to its channel, and resumes its wonted course. This account 
agrees very nearly with the relations of all the modems, and is founded in 
reality on the natural cause of the inundation, viz. the rains which fall in 
Ethiopia. Now, accordii^ to the constant testimony of those who have*beeii 
on the spot, these rains begin to fall in the month of April, and continue, 
during five months, till the end of August and beginning of September. The 
Nile's increase in Egypt must consequently begin three weeks or a monâi af- 
ter the rains have begun to fail in Abyssinia ; and, accordingly, travellers ob- 
serve, that the Nile begins to rise in the month of May ^but so slowly at the 
first, that it probably does not yet overflow its banks. The inundation hap- 
pens not till about the end of June, and lasts the three following months^ ac- 
cording to Herodotus. 

I must point out to such as consult the originab, a contradiction in this place 
between Herodotus and Diodorus on one side ; and between Strabo, rliny. 
and Solimis, on the other. These last shorten very much the continuance ot 
the inundation: and suppose the Nile to retire from the lands in three months, 
or a hundred days. And what adds to the difficulty is, that Pliny seems to 
ground his opinion on the testimony of Herodotus : m totum autem reooeatur 
J^ihu intra ripas in libra, ut tradtt Herodotw^ ettUedmo âdt. I leave to the 
leanied the reconciling of this contradiction. 

V. the height of the INUNDATION. 

The just height of the inundation, according to Plii^, is sixteen cubits.§ 
When it rises but twelve or thirteen, a famine is threatcMd ; and when it ex- 
ceeds sixteen, there is danger* It must be remembered, that a cubit is a foot 
and a half. The emj^ror Julian takes notice, in a letter to Ecdicius, prefect 
of Egypt; that the heieht of the Nile's overflowing was fifleen cubits, tne 30th 
of September, in 36fl.l| The ancients do not agree entirely with one another, 
nor with the modems, with regard to the height of the inundation ; but the 

• Henidl. 1. iL e. 19—37. Diod. 1. i. p. 35-~39. S«iMe. Nat. Q.uiBit. I. iv. c. 1. et 3. 
t Lib. etU. p. 789. | Hero4. L u. o. 18. Diod. L i. p. S3.. 

{ Jnttuia iBcrtnentm ett eîibitonmi xvt. Ktnora» a^a aen oaaia rif«jit : «mplioras detinrnt, tavdiâi 
ricedendo. Hn serendi t«mpoi« dbMinvBt mId madeat* : illie non dant siti«ntc. Utnmque repotat pro- 

locin evbita hilaritatera 
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difierence is not rerj considérable, and may proceed, 1. from tte disparity 
betvreen the ancient and modem measures, wnicb it is haid to estimate on 
a fixed and certain foot ; 2. from the carelessness of the obserrers apnd histo- 
rians ; 3. from the real difference of the Nile's increase, which was not so 
great die nearer it approached the sea. 

As d>e riches of ^7pt depended on the inundation of the Nile, all the cir- 
cumstances and difl^rent degrees of its in^ease Were carefully considered ; 
and by a long series of regular observations, made during many years, the 
numdation itself discovered what kind of harvest the ensuing year was likely 
to produce.* The ki^gs had placed at Memphis a measure on which these 
different increases were marked ; and from thence notice was given to all the 
rest of Egypt, the inhabitants of which knew, br that means, beforehand, 
-vvbat they might fear or promise themselves from tne harvest. Strabo speaks 
of a wefi on the banks of the Nile, near the town of Syene, made for that 
purpose.f 

The same custom is observed to this day at Grand Cairo. In the court of 
a mosque there stands a pillar, on which are marked the degrees of the Nile's 
increase ; and common criers eveiy day proclaim in all parte of the city, how 
bigh it is risen. The tribute paid to tne grand si^ior for the lands, is regu- 
lated by the inundation. The day on which it rises to a certain height, is 
kept as a grand festival, and solemnized with fire-works, feasting, and all the 
demonstrations of public rejoicing ; and in the remotest ages, the overflowing 
of the Nile was always attended with an universal joy throughout all Egypt, 
that being the fountain of its happiness. 

The heathens ascribed the inunaation of the Nile to their god Serapis ; and 
the pillar on which was marked the increase, was preserved religiously in the 
temple of that idol .J The emperor Constantine having ordered it to be re- 
moved into the church of Alexandria, the Egyptians spread a report, that the 
Nile would rise no more by reason of the ^Tath of Serapis ; but the river 
ovei€owed and increased as usual the following years. Julian, the apostate» 
a zealous protector of idolatry, caused this pillar to be replaced in the same 
temple, out of which it was again removed oy the command of Theodosius. 

VI. THK CANALS OF THE NILE, AND SPIRAL PUMPS. 

Divine Providence, in giving so beneficent a river to Egypt, did not thereby 
intend Ûiat the inhabitants of it should be idle, and enjoy so great a blessine, 
vriihout taking any pains. One may naturally suppose, tnat as the Nile could 
not oi itself cover the whole country, great labour was to be used to facilitate 
tfie overfiowini? of the lands ; and numberless canals cut, in order to convey 
the wafers to SH parts. The villages, which stood very thick on the banks 
of the S'ûe, on eminences, had each their canals, which were opened at pro-. 
per times, to let the water into the countiy . The more distant villages nad 
theirs also, even to the extremities of the kingdom. Thus the waters were 
successively conveyed to the most remote places. Persons are not permitted 
to cat the trenches to receive the waters, till the river is at a certain height, 
nor to open them altogether ; because otherwise some lands would be too much 
overflowed, and others not covered enough. They begin with opening them 
in Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, accon&ng to the rules prescribed 
in a roll or book, in which all the measures are exactly set down. By this 
means the water is husbanded with such care, that it spreads itself over all 
the lands. The countries overflowed by the Nile are so extensive, and lie so 
low, and the number of canals is so great, that of all the waters which flow 
into Egypt during the months of June, July, and August, it is believed that 
uot a tenth part o£ them reaches the sea. 

Bat as, notwithstanding all these canals, there are abundance of high lands 
Yvfaich cannot receive the benefit of the file's oveiflowing ; this want is sup- 

♦ D'ioà. I. i. p. 33. t Lib. Kvii. p. 817. J Socrat. 1. i. c. 18. So«om. 1. r. c. S. 
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|>]ied by spiral pumps, which are turned with oxen, in order to brin|^ the water 
iDto pipes, which convey it to these land3. Diodprus speaks of a similar engine , 
called Cochlea JEg^fftia^ invented by Archimedes, in his traveb into Egypt.* 

VII. THE FERTILITY CAUSED BT THE NILE. 

^ There is no country in the world where the soil is more fruitful tiban in 
Egypt ; which is owing entirely to the Nile. For whereas other rivers, when 
they oveiflow lands, wash away ^d exhaust their vivifie moisture ; the Nile, 
on &ie contrary, by the excellent slime it brings along with it, fattens and en- 
riches them in such a manner, as sufficiently cmnpensates £dr what the fore- 
foh^ harvest had impaired.} Tlie husbandman, m this countiy, never tires 
imself with holding the. plough, or breaking the clods of earth. As soon as 
the Nile retires, he has nothing to do but to turn up the earth, and temper it 
with a little sand, in order to lessen its rankness ; after which he sows it with 
great ease, and at litde or no expense. Two months after, it is covered with 
all sorts of com and pulse. The Egyptians sow in October and November, 
according as the waters recede, and tneiir harvest is in March and April. 

The same land bears, in one year, three or four different kinds of crops. 
Lettuces and cucumbers are sown first : then com ; and, after harvest, seve- 
ral sorts of pulse, which are peculiar to E^çt. As the sun is extremely hot 
in this countiy, and rains fall veiy seldom m it, it is natural to suppose, that 
the earth would soon be parched, and the com and pulse burnt up by so 
scorching a heat, were it not for the canals and reservoirs with which E^ypt 
abounds ; and which, by the drains from thence, amply supply wherewith to 
water and refiresh the fields and gardens. 

The Nile contijbutes no less to the nourishment of cattle, which is another 
source of wealth to Egypt. The Egyptians begin to tum them out to grass 
in November, and they graze till the end of March. Words could never ex- 
press how rich their pastures are, and how fat the flocks and herds (which, by 
reason of the mildness of the air, are out nisht and day^ grow in a very lit- 
tle time. Durii^ the inundation of the Nile, they are wa with hay and cut 
straw, barley ana beans, which are their common food. 

A man cannot, says Corneille le Bmyn in his Travels,! help observing the 
admirable providence of God to this countiy, who sends at a fixed season 
such great quantities of rain in Ethiopia, in order to water Egypt, where a 
shower of rain scarce ever falls ; and wno by that means causes the driest 
and most sandy soil to become the richest and most fruitful countiy in the 
universe. 

Another thing to be observed here is, that, as the inhabitants say, in the 
beginning of June, and the four following months» the nortti-east winds blow 
constantly, in order to keep back the waters, which would otherwise flow too 
fast ; and to hinder them from dischaiging themselves into the sea, the en- 
trance to which these winds bar up, as it were, from them. The ancients have 
not omitted this circumstance. 

The same Providence^ whose ways are wonderful and infinitely various, dis- 
played itself after a quite dlffisrent manner in Palestine, in rendering it ex- 
ceedin&^ly firuitful ; not by rains, which fell during the course of the year, as 
is usual m other places ; nor by a peculiar inundation like that of the Nile in 
Ejgypt ; but by sending fixed rains at two seasons, when his people were obe- 
dient to him, to make tnem more sensible of their continual dependence upon 
him.§ God himself commands them, hj his servant Moses, to make this re- 
flection.D The land whither thou goevt in to possess it, isnotcuûie land of 
Egifpt^ from whence ye came otU^ where thou sowedst ^y seedy and waieredk 
it With thyfooty as a garden of herbs : but the land whither ye go to possess it, 

* Lib. i. p. SO. et lib. r. p. 319. 
t Cdm cvteri amnes «blmnt terras et eTiscereat, NiJus adeo nihil exe^it nee «bndit, lit contrft adjieitt 
rire». — ^Ita juvat afriM dnabMex causis, et quad inunda^ et anài obUmat.— ^sec. Nat ^uauL 1. iv. c.3. 
i Vol. ii. i Moltifomiis tapiantia, Epb. iii. Ift || Deut. xi. 10—13. 
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«> 4M, land ofhtUs and vaUeys, and drtnkeûi waUr of (he rain of heaven. After 
this, God promises to give his people, so iong as mey shall continue obedient 
to him, the former and the laitier rain : the first in autumn, to bring up the 
corn ; asd dne seomd in the spring and summer, to make it grow and ripen. 

yill. THE DIFFERENT PROSPECTS EXHIBITED BY THE NILE. 

"There cannot be a finer sight than Egypt at two seasons of the year.* For 
if a man ascends some mountain, or one of the largest pyramids of Grand 
Oain), in the months of July and August, he beholds a vast sea, in which num- 
berless towns and villages appear, with severaf causeys leadii^ from place to 
place ; the whole interspersed with groves and fruit-trees, vmose tops only 
are visible, all which forms a delightml prospect This view is bounded by 
mountains and woods, which terminate, at the utmost distance the eye can dis- 
cover, the most beautiful horizon that can be imagined. On the contrary, in 
^v inter, that is to say, in the months of Januaiy and February, the whole 
countnr is like one continued scene of beautiful meadows, whose verdure ena- 
mellea with flowers, charms the eye. The spectator beholds, on eveiy side, 
flocks and herds dispersed over all the plains, with infinite numbers of hus- 
bandmen and gardners. The air is then perfumed by the great quantity of 
blossoms on the orange, lemon, and other trees : and is so pure, that a whole- 
somer or more agreeable is not found in the world ; so that nature, bein^ then 
dead as it were m all other climates, seems to be alive only for so delightful 
an abode. 

IX. THE CANAL FORMED BY THE NILE, BY WHICH A COUMUNICATION IS HADE 
BETWEEN THE TWO SEA8. 

The canal,t by which a communication was made between the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean, ouçht to have a place here, as it was not one of the least 
advantages which me Nile procurea to Egypt. Sesostris, or, according to 
others, rsammeticus, first ppqjected the design, and began this work. Pfe- 
cho, successor to the last prince, laid out immense sums upon it. and emi^oyed 
a prodigious number of men. It is said, that above six score thousand £^rp« 
lians perished in the undertaking. He gave it over, terrified by an oracle, 
which told him that he would thereby open a door for barbarians, for by this 
name they called all foreigners, to enter Egypt. The work ^was contiuued by 
Darius, tne first of that name ; but he also desisted from it, on his being told» 
that as the Red Sea lay higher than Eeypt, it would drown the whole countiy. 
But it was at last finisned under the Ptolemies, who, by the help of sluices» 
opened or shut tli^ canal as there was occasion. It b^an not tar fiom the 
Delta, near the town of Bubastus. It was a hundred cubits, that is, twenty- 
five fathoms broad, so that two vessels might pass with ease ; it had depths 
enough to cany the laigest ships, and was above a thousand stadia, that is, 
above fif^ leagues long. This canal was of great service to Egypt. But it is 
now almost filled up, and there are scarce any remains of it to be seen. 



CHAPTER III. 

X.OWBH aaTPT. 

I AM now to speak of Lower Egypt. Its shape, which resembles a triangle, 
or delta A, gave occasion to its bearii^ the Jattei* name, which is that of one 
of the Gieek letters. Lower Egypt forms a kind of island ; it begins at a 

* nia faci«9 pulcherrima est, cdm Uaa «e in a«rM Nilm ioj^esfit. Latent campi, operteque sunt ral- 
Ie« : oppi^ insulanmi modo citant. Nullum in Mediterraneis, niai p«r oaTig^a, conuBereimn est ; major- 
que est lastttia in ^ntibus, quo minaii terraram miarum vident. — Senec; Nat Q,u»it L ir. e. 3. 
t Herod. 1. ii. c 158. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 804. Plin. 1. vi. c. 39. Diod. 1. i. p. 39. 
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Çiftce where the Nile is divided into two laive canals, through which it emp- 
ties itself into thé Mediteiranean ; the mourn on die rij^ht band is called me 
Pelitsian, and the other the Canopic, from the two cities in their neighbour- 
hood, Pelusium and Canopus, now called Damietta and Rosetta. Between 
these two laige branches, ttiere are five others of less note. The island is the 
best cultivated, the most fruitful, and the richest part of Egypt Its chief 
cities, very anciently, were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, Naucratis, Sais, Tanis, 
Canopus, Pelusium : and, in later times, Alexandria, Nicopolis, &c. It 
was in the countiy of Tanis that the Israelites dwelt. 

There was at Sals a temple dedicated to Minerva,* who is supposed to 
be the same as Isis, with the following" inscription ; / am whatever haUi bem^ 
and is, and shaU be; and no mortal luUk drawn ande my veil, 

Heiiopolis,t that is, the city of the sun, was so called from a magnificent 
temple there dedicated to tliat planet. Herodotus, and other authors after 
him, relate some particulars concerning the phœnix and this temple, which, if 
tiue, would indeed be veiy wonderful. Of^this kind of birds, if we may be- 
lieve the ancients, there is never but one at a time in the world. He is brought 
forth in Arabia, lives ùre or six hundred years, and is of the size of an eagle. 
His head is aoomed with a shiniqg and most beautiful crest; the feathers of 
his neck are of a gold cdour, and the rest of a purple ; his tail is white inte^ 
mixed with red, and his eyes sparkling like stars. When he is old, and finds 
his end approaching, he miilds a nest with wood and aromatic spices, and 
then dies. Of his bones and marrow a worm is produced, out of which an- 
oAer phœnix is formed. His first care is to solemnize his parent's obseouiés, 
ibç which purpose he makes up a ball in the shape of an eeg^ with abundance 
of perfumes of myrrh, as heavy as he can cany, which be oflen essays be- 
fiwehand ; then he makes a hole in it, where he deposits his parent's body, 
and closes it carefully with myrrh and other perfumes. After this he takes 
up the precious load on his shoulders, and flying to the altar of the sun, in the 
ci^ of Heliopolis, he there bums it. 

Herodotus and Tacitus, dispute ^ truth of some of the circumstances of 
this account, but seem to suppose it true in general. Pliny, on the contrary, 
in the very beginnir^ of his account of it, insinuates plainly enough, that he 
looks upon the whole as fabulous ; and this is the opinion of all modem 
authors. 

This ancient tradition, though giounded on an evident &lsehood, hath yet 
introduced into almost all languages, the custom of giving the name (^^phosnix 
to whatever is singular or uncommon in its kind : Rara avis in Urrisi says 
Juvenal, speakine of the difficulty of finding an accomplished woman in all 
respects. And Seneca observes the same of a good man.§ 
• What is reported of swans, viz. that they never sing but in their expiring 
moments, ana that then they warble veiy melodiously, is likewise grounded 
*tnerely on a vulgar error ; and yet it is used, not only by the poets, but also 
by the orators, and even the philosophers. O mntis quoque pisdbus donaiura 
etfcni. si libeai, «oniim,!! says Horace to Melpomene. iDicero compares the 
excellent discourse which Crassus made in tne senate, a few days before his 
death, to the melodious singing of a dyin^ swan. Biatanqwun cycneafuit 
divim homims vox et araiio. De Orat. 1. in. n. 6. And Socrates used to say, 
that good men ought to imitate swans, who perceiving by a secret instinct, and 
sort of divination, what advantage there is m death, die singing and witbjoy. 
Profoidenies mmI tn mùrU boni sity cwn cantu et volvpiate moriuntur. Tusc. 
Qp. 1. i. n. 73. I thought this short digressk)n might be of service to youth ; 
and return now to my sulject 

• Plotar. de Im4. p. S64. 
t SitBb. 1. srii. p. tO& Herad. 1. il. e. 73. Plin. L s. c 3. Tacit Ann. L vi e. 98. ^Sttfl 

i Vir bonus tam cite nee 6eii potest, Mc istelligi'— tenqaun pbttaix, leael emio quingeatenmo aue». 
tor.'-Ep. 40. H Od. iii. 1. ir. 
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It was in HelîopolÎB, that an ok, under the name of Mnevis, wu wonhipped 
as a god.* Cambyses, king^ of Pereia, exercised his sacrilegious rage on this 
city ; buming the tenopples^ demolishiqg the palaces, and destraTUog tiie most 

f specious monuments (m antiquitj in it There are still to be seen some obe« 
isks which escaped his finy ; am otheis were brooght from thence to Rome, 
to ivhich ci^ ihej are an ornament even at this day. 

Alexandria, built bj Alexander die Great, hm whom it had its name, 
▼ied almost in magnificence with the ancient cities in Egypt. It stands four 
day^s journey from Cairo, and was formerly the chief mart of ail the eastern 
trade. The merehandixef was unloaded at Portus Muris^ a town on the 
i^estem coast of die Red Sea : from whence it was brought upon camels to a 
town of Thebais, called Copbt, and conveyed down the Nile to Alexandria, 
whither merchants resorted from all parts. 

It is well known, that the East-India trade has at all tunes enriched those 
'x'vbo cairied it on. This was the chief source of the vast treasures that Solo- 
xnon amassed, and which enabled him to buUd die magnificent temple of Je- 
riisalem. David, by conquering Idumaea, became master of Elath and Esion- 
^ber,§ two towns situated on the eastern shore of the Red Sea. From these 
two ports, SoliHnon sent fleets to Ophir and Tarshish,! which always brought 
back immense riches.f This traffic, after having been enjoyed some time by 
f he Syrians, who r^;amed Idumtta, passed firom them into the hands of me 
Tyrians. These got all their merchandise oonvejed by the way of Rhino- 
ciilurs, a sea-port town, lyiiy between the confines of Egypt ana Palestine, 
to Tyre, from whence they distributed them all over the western worid. Here- 
by the Tyrians enriched themselves exceedingly, under the Persian empire, 
by tbe favour and protection of whose mooaruis they had the full possession 
of this trade. But when the Ptolemies had made themselves masters of E^gypt, 
they soon drew all thb trade into their kipgdom, by building Berenice and 
other ports on the western side of the Red Sea, belonging to E^pt ; and fixed 
their chief mart at Alexandria^jrriiich thereby rose to be the ciQr of the great- 
est trade in die workL** There it continued for many centuries after; 
and ail the traffic, which the western parts of die world from that time had 
with Peisia, India, Arabia, and the eastern coasts of Africa, was wholly car- 
ried on throij^ the Red Sea and the mouth of the Nile, till a way was dis- 
covered, a UtUe above two hundred years since, of sailing to these parts by 
the Cape of Good Hope. After this, the Portuguese for some time were mas- 
ters of this trade ; but now it is in a manner engrossed by the English and 
Dutch. This short account of the East-India traofe, finom Solomon's time to 
the present age, is extracted fnun Dr. Prideaux.jt 

For the convenience of trade, there was built near Alexandria, in an island 
called Pharos, a tower which bore (he same name.^ At the top of this tower 
was kept a fire, to light such ships as sailed br night near those dangerous 
coasts, which were full of sands and shelves ; from whence all other towers 
designed for the same use have been called, as Pharo di Messina, &c. The 
famous architect Sostratus built it by order of Ptolemy PhDadelphus, who ex- 
pended eieht hundred talents upon it.§§ It was reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of the worid. Some, through a mistake, have ccunmended that prince, 
for permitting the architect to put his name in the innription which was fixed 
on the tower instead of his own.|||| It was very short and plain, according to 
the manner of the ancients. So^ratiu Cnidifu Dexiphams F. uiU Servatari' 
hus, pro na^igamt^m: f.e. Sostratus, the Cnidian, son of Dexiphanes, to the 

p. 806. *' f Strmb. I. zvi. p. 781. 1 Or. Mro* Homoi. 

f « W f;ia. 14. _^ n 1 Xiof». il. «._ 
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piotectiiig deities, £<»* the use of sea-faring people. But certainly Ptolemy 
must have veiy much undervalued that kind of immortalitjr which princes are 
g^enerally veiy fond of, to suffer that his name should not be so much as men> 
tioned in the inscription of an edifice so capable of immortalizing him. What 
we read in Lucian concerning this matter, deprives Ptoiem)r of a modesty, 
which indeed would be very ill placed here. This author informs us that 
Sostratus, to engross the whole gloiy of that noble structure to himself, caused 
the inscription with his own name to be carved in the marble, which he ailer- 
wards covered with limei and thereupon put the king's name. The lime 
soon mouldoned away : and by that means, instead of procuring the architect 
the honour with which he had flattered himself, served cnly to discover to 
future ages his mean fraud and ridiculous vaiiity.* 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they usually do in all places, 
luxury and licentiousness ; so that the Alexandrian voluptuousness became a 
proverb. t In this ci^ arts and sciences were also industriously cultivated ; 
witness that stately edifice, sumamed the Museum, where the literati used to 
meet, and were maintained at the public expense : and the famous libraiy, 
which was augmented .considerably by Ptolemy Philadelphus. and which, by 
the munificence of the kiqgs. his successors, at last containea seven hundred 
thousand volumes. In Cssars wars with the Alexandrians,! part of this libraiy, 
situate in the Bruchion,§ which consisted of four hundred thousand volumes, 
was unhappily consumed by fire. 
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OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

Egypt was ever considered by all the ancients as the most renowned school 
for wisdom and politics, and the source from whence most arts and sciences 
were derived. This kii^dom bestowed its noblest labours and finest arts on 
the improvement of mankind ; and Greece was so sensible of this, that its 
most illustrious men, as Homer, Pythaeoras, Plato, even its great legislators, 
Lycui|;u8 and Solon, with many more whom it is needless to mention, travelled 
into Egypt to complete their studies, and draw from tliat fountain whatever 
was most rare and valuable in eveiy kind of learning. God himself has given 
this kingdom a glorious testimony. When praising Moses, he says of iiim, 
that He tixu teamed in all the vnsdom of the Egifptians.W 

To five some idea of the manners and customs of Eg3rpt, I shall confine 
myseirprincipally to these particulars : its kines and government ; priests and 
religion ; soldiers and war ; sciences, arts, and trades. 

The reader must not be surprised, if he sometimes finds, in the customs I 
take notice of, a kind of contradiction. This circumstance is owing, either to 
the diffierence of countries and natbns which did not always folk>w the same 
usages, or to the different way of thinkiqg of the historians whcm I copy. 



CHAPTER I. 



The Egyptians were the first people who ri^htly^underatood the rules of go- 
vernment. A nation so grave and serious, immediately perceived, that tbc 
true end of pditics is to make life easy, and a people happy. 

* D« Scribend. Hist. p. 706. . t N« Alexandrinii quidem permittenda d«licus.— <laiotil 

I Plot in Cet. p. 73]. Seneca de tmnquill. aum. c U. 

I A quarter ordivirion of the citj of Alexandria. jl Acts r'xl 23. 
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The kiDgdom was befeditaij ; buL aoooiding: to Diodonis, the E^nrptian 
pnoces Gomlucted themaelres m a diflterent manner from what is usaaUr seen 
in other monarchies, where the prince acknowledges no other rule of nis ac- 
tions but his own arbitraiy will and pleasure.* But here, kiqgs were under 
ereater restraint than their subjects. Thej had some particular ones, dkested 
by a fonner monarch, that composed part of those bow which the Eg^tians 
called sacred. Thus, eveiy (hing being settled by ancient custom, they never 
sou^t to live In a different way from their ancestors. 

No slave nor foreigner was admitted into the inmiediate service of the 
prince ; such a post was too important to be entrusted to any persons, except 
those who were the most distinguished by their birth, and bad received the 
most excellent education ; to the end that, as they had the liberty of approach- 
ing the kin^s person day and night, he might, from men so qualined, hear 
nothing which was unbecoming the royal miges^ ; or have any sentiments 
instilled into him, but such as were of a noble and jgenerous kind. For, adds 
Diodorus, it is veiy rarely seen, that kings ûy out mto any vicious excess un- 
less those who approach them approve their irregularities, or serve as instru- 
ments to their passions. 

The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not on]y the oualitj and proportion 
of their eatables and liouids to be prescribed them, (a thin^ customary in 
E^pU the inhabitants of which were all sober, and whose air inspired frugal- 
ity ;) but even that all their hour), and almost every action, should be under 
me regulation of the laws. 

Id the morning at day-break, when the head is clearest, and the thoughts 
most unperplexed, they read the several letters they received, to form a more 
just and distinct idea of the aiSairs which were to come under their considera- 
tioc^that day. 

As soon as they were dressed, they went to the daily sacrifice performed in 
the temple j where, surrounded with their whole court, and the victims placed 
before me altar, they assisted at the prayer pronounced aloud l^ the high- 
priest, in which he asked <^ the gods health and all other blesswgs for the 
Kine, because he governed his people with clemency and justice, and made 
the laws of his kingdom the rule and standard of his actions. The high-priest 
entered into a long detail of his royal virtues ; observii^g that he was religious 
to the ffods, aflfable to men, moderate, just, magnanimous, sincere ; an enemy 
to Oailsebood, liberal, master of his passions, pumshing crimes with the utmost 
lenity, but boundless in rewarding merit. He never spoke of the faults which 
kings might be guilhr of, but supposed at the same time, that the^r never com- 
mitted any, except by surprise or ignorance ; and loaded with imprecations 
such of tMir ministers as gave them ill counsel, and suppressed or disguised 
the truth. Such were the methods of conveying instruction to their kings. It 
was thought that refjroaches would only sour their tempers ; and that the most 
cflectual method to inspire them with virtue, would be to point out to them 
their duty in praises conformable to the sense of the laws, and pronounced in a 
solemn manner before the gods. After the pravers and sacrince were ended, 
the counsels and actions of great men were read to the king out of the sacred 
books, in order that he might govern his dominions according to their maxims, 
and maintain the laws which had made his predecessors and their subjects 
so happy. 

I have already observed, that the quantity as well as quality of both eatables 
and liquids were prescribed by die laws to the kinç ; his table was covered 
>vith nothing but the most common food, because eating in Egypt was design- 
ed not toplease the palate, but to satisfy the cravings of nature. One would 
hare concluded, (observes the historian,) that these rules had been laid down 
by some able pl^sician, who was attentive only to the health of the pnince, 
rather than by a legislator. The same simplicity was seen in all other things ; 

• DMd. 1. 1. p. 83. Ifce. 
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and we read in Plutarch, of a temple in Thebes, which had one' of its pillar? 
inscribed with impsecations against that king who fint. introduced profusion 
and luxunr into Egypt.* 

The principal duty of kiQg[s, and their most essential function, is the admini- 
sterin|( of j ustice*to ttieir subjects. Accordingly, the kings of Egypt cultivated 
more unmediately this duty ; conyinoed that on this depended not only the 
ease and comfort of indiriauals, but the happiness of the state ; which wouJd 
be a herd of robbers, rather than a kin^om, should the weak be unprotect- 
ed, and tiie poweiful enabled by their nches and influence, to commit crimes 
with impiuiitf. 

Thir^ judges were selected out of the principal cities, to foim a body ùx 
dispensing justice through the whole kingdom. The prince, in fillip these 
vacancies, chose such as were most renowned for their honesty, ana put at 
their head him idto was most distiqguished for his knowledge and love of dM 
laws, and was had in the most universal esteem. By his bounty, they had 
revenues assigned them, to the end that, being[ freed from domestic cares, tbej 
mieht devote their whole time to the execution of the laws. Thus, hoooiir- 
ably maintained by the generosity of the prince, they administered gratui- 
tously to tUe people, that justice to which they have a natural right, and which 
ought to be equally open to all ; and, in some sense, to the poor more than 
the rich, because the latter find a support within themselves ; whereas tbe 
very condition of the fonner exposes tnenkmore to injuries, and therefore 
calls louder for the protection of the laws. To guard against surprise, afiain 
were transacted by writing in thé assemblies of these judges. That false elo- 
quence was dreaded, whidi dazzles the mind, and moves toe passions. Tnitfa 
could not be expressed with too much plainness, as it was to have the oolj 
sway in judgments ; because in that alone the rich and poor, the powerful and 
weak, the learned and the ignorant, were to find relief and security. Tbe 
president of this senate wore a collar of gold set with precious stones, at wbidi | 
hung a figure represented blind, this being called the emblem of truth. When 
the president put this collar on, k was understood as a signal to enter upon 
business. He touched the party with it who was to gain his cause, and this 
was the foim of passing sentence. 

The most excellent circumstance in the laws of the Egyptians, was, that 
eveiy individual, from his infancy was nurtured in the strictest observance of 
them. A new custom in Egypt was a kind of mirade.t All things there 
ran in the old channel ; and tbe exactness with ivbich little matters were ad* i 
hered to, preserved those of more importance ; consequently no nation ever J 
preserved their laws and customs lon^r than the Egyptians. I 

Wilful murder was punished with death, whatever might be the condition I 
of the murdered person, whether he was free-bom or otherwise.]; In this the 
humanity and equity of the Egyptians was superior to that of the Romans, 
who gave the master an absolute power as to life and death over his slave. 
The emperor Adrian, indeed, abolished this law, from an opinion, that an abuse 
of this nature ought to be reformed, let its antiquity or authority be ever 
soereat. 

Fe^uiy was also punished with death, because that crime attacks both die 
gods, whose majesty is trampled upon by invokiiig their name to a false oath, 
and men. by breaking the strongest tie of human socie^, viz, sincerity and 
honesty^ 

The false accuser was condemned to undergo the punishment which tbe 
person accused was to suffer, had the accusation been nroved.lt 

He who had neglected or refused to save a man's life whra attacked, if it 
was in his power to assist him, was punished as rigorously as the assassin ; 
but if the unfortunate person could not be succoured, the offender was at 
least to be impeached, and penalties were decreed lor any neglect of this 

* Vf bid. ct O'ir. p. nô4. t Plut, in Tim. p. 6ré, J Diod. 1. i, p. ?0. } Page 89. |j Hem. 
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kind.* Thus the subjects were a g^uard and protection to one another ; and 
the whole body of the communitr united against the designs of the bad. 

No man wsis allowed to be useless to the state ; but every man was obliged 
to enter his name and place of abode in a pabllc ^register, that remaiiiea in 
the haods of te magfistrate, and to state his profession» aiid means of sup- 
portât If he gvre a false account of himself, he was immediately put to 
death. 

TomeTent the borrowing of money, the parent of sloth, frauds, and chi- 
cane, Idnp Asychus made a reiy judicious law.J The wisest ind !}e.st re<^u- 
lated states, as Ââiens and Rome, ever found insuperable dilBculties, in con- 
trivtog a just medium to restrain, on the one band, tKe cnielhr of the creditor 
m the exaction of his loan ; and, on the other, the knavery ot the debtor, wiio 
refused or negated to pay his debts. Now, Egypt took a wise course on 
this occasion; and without domg an injunr to the personal liberty of its in- 
l\abîtants, or niimng their femilies, pursued the debtor with incessant fears of 
inhmj 'm case he were didionest. No man was permitted to borrow money 
withoot pawning to the creditor the body of his father, which eveiy Egyp- 
tian embflimed with great care ; and kept reverentially in his house, (as will 
be observed in the sequel,) and therelbre migbH^asily be moved from one 
place to another. But it was equally impious and infamous not to redeem 
soon so precious a pledee ; and he who died without having discharged this 
duty, was deprived of the customaiy honour paid to the dead.§ 

Diodorus remarks an error committed by some of the Grecian legislators.il 
They forbid, for instance, the taking away (to satisfy debts) the horses, 
ploughs, and other implements of husbandry employed by peasants ; judgii^ 
it inhuman to reduce, by this security, these poor men to an impossibility of 
dischar^ng their debts, and getting their bread : but at the same time they 
permitted the creditor to imprison the peasants themselves, who alone were 
capable of using these implements ; which exposed them to the same incon- 
veniences, and at the same time deprived the government of persons who be- 
l<»g, and are necessary to it ; who labour for the public emolument, and over 
whose person no private man has any fight. 

Pofygamy was aUowed in Egypt, except to priests, who could marry but 
one woman.Y Whatever was the condition of the woman, whether she was 
free or a slave, her children were deemed free and legitimate. 

One custom that was practised in Egypt, shows the profound darkness into . 
which such nations as were most celebrated for their wisdom have been 
plunged ; and this is the marriage of brothers with their sisters, which was not 
only authorized by the laws, but even, in some measure, was a part of their 
reljgîon, from the example and practice of such of their gods as had been the 
most anciently and universally adored in Egypt, that is, Osiris and Isis.** 

A very great respect was there paid to old age. The young were obliged 
to rise up for the old, and on every occasion to resign to them the most ho- 
nourable seat. The Spartans borrowed this law from the Egyptians.!! 

The virtue in the highest esteem among the Egyptians, was gratitude. The 
gloiy which has l>een given them of being the most grateful of all men, shows 
that they were the best formed of any nation for social life. Benefits are the 
band ot concord, both public and private. He who acknowledges favours, 
lo?es to do good to others ; and in banishing ii^ratitude, the pleasure of .doing 
good remains so pure and engaging, that it is impossible for a man to be in- 
sensible to it : but no kind of gratitude gave the Egyptians a more pleasii^ 

• Diod. i. L p. 69. t Idem. t Htm.!. 1. u. c. \M. 

I This few put the whole sepalcfare of the debtor into the power of the creditor, wbo removed to his 

owa boose Uie bodj of the father: the debtor r4>ruiing: to discharge his ob1i|^tion, was to be deprivod of 

bwial, «itihor ia Miê Cath«r*s Kpalcfat* or onjr other ; and while he lived, he was not permitted to barf aBT 

pcma dcMoaded from hfan. MuSj ooi^ Imlvtfi n^furnaairi aTvai toAA» mt^fura* — ^iini' dAAov avfiivaw» 

ii Diod. r. i. p. 71. IT Diod. 1. i. p. 12. ** Idem, p. W. tt Herod. 1. ii. c. 201 
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satisfaction, than that which was paid to their kings. Princes, while liviog-. 
were by them honoured as so many visible representations of the Deity ; and 
after their death were mourned as the fathers of their countiy. These senti- 
ments of respect and tenderness, proceeded from a strong persuasioa, that 
the Divinity himself had placed them upon,the throne, as he distinguished 
them so ^atly from all other mortals ; and that kings bore the most noble 
charactenstics of the Supreme Being, as the power and will of doii^ good to 
others are united in their persons. 



CHAPTER II. 

ooiroBBiRirci tbb mzann and BBZiXcaoH or 

TBB SaTFTXAMS. 

Priests, in Egypt, held the second rank to kings. They had great privi- 
l^es and revenues ; their lands were exempted from all imposts ; of which 
some traces are seen ia Genesis, where it is said, Joseph made it a law aver 
the land of E^i/pU that ^j^raoh should have ihe fifth part^ eàccept the land of 
^priests onlyy which became not Pharaoh's.* 

The prince usually honoured them with a laiee share in his confidence and 
|[ovemment, because they, of all his subjects, had received the best educa- 
tion, had acquired the greatest knowledge^ and were most strongly attached 
to the king's person and the good of die public. They were at the same 
time the depositaries of religion and of the sciences ; and to this circum- 
stance was owing the great respect which was paid them by the natives as 
well as foreigners, by whom they were alike consulted upc» the most sacred 
things relating to the mysteries of religion, and the most profound subjects id 
the several sciences. 

The Egyptians pretend to be the first institutors of festivals and proces- 
sions in honour of the gods. One festival was celebrated in the city of Bu- 
bastus, whither persons resorted from all parts of Egypt, and upwards of 
seventy thousand, besides children, were seen at it. Another, suniamed the 
Feast of thé Lights, was solemnized at Sais. All persons, throughout Egypt, 
who did not go to Sais, were obliged to illuminate their windows.! 

Different animals were sacrificed in different countries : but one common 

• and general ceremony was observed in all sacrifices, viz. the layiqg of hands 

upon the head of the victim, loading it at the same time with imprecations, 

and praying the gods to divert upon that victim, all the calamities which 

mkht threaten Eeypt.| 

ft is to Egypt &at Pythagoras owed his favourite doctrine of the metemp- 
^chosis^ or transmigration of souls. The Egyptians believed, that at the 
death of men, their souls transmigrated into other human bodies ; and that, if 
they had been vicious, they were imprisoned in the bodies of unclean or ill 
conditioned beasts, to expiate in them their past transgressions : and that after 
a revolution of some centuries, they again animated other human bodies.^ 

The priests had the possession of the sacred books, which contained, at 
large, me principles of government, as well as the mysteries of divine wor- 
ship. Both were commonly involved in symbols and enigmas, which under 
these veils made truth more venerable, and excited more stroi^ly the curiosity 
of men.! The figure of Harnocrates, in tlie i^gyptian sanctuaries, with bis 
finger upon his mouth, seemea to intimate, that mysteries were there inclosed, 
the knowledge of which, was revealed but to very few. The sphinxes, placed 
at the entrance of aU temples, implied the same. It is very well known, tliat 
pyramids, obelisks, pillars, statues, in a word, all public monuments, were 
'*'^*^"*' * ' ..- »ii .. ... , 1 I ^, — ^ 

« Gen. xlTii. 38. t Herod- 1. U. c 80. f Herod. I. ii. c. 39. h Diod. 1. i. p. 88. 

if Plot, de Isid. et Osir p. 304. 
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visually adorned with hieroelyphks, that is, with symbolical vrritin» ; whether 
these were characters unknown to the vulgar, or figures of ammals, under 
which was couched a hidden and parabolical meanii«[. Thus, by a hare was 
si^iified a lively and piercirie attention, because âiis creature has a very 
delicate sense of hearing.» The statue of a judge without hands, and with 
eyes fixed upon the ground, symbolized the duties of those who were to exer- 

cise the judiciaiy functions.! 

It would require a volume to treat fully of the religion of the Egyptians. 

But I shall confine myself to two articles, which form the principal part of it ; 

and these are, the worship of the different deities, and the ceremonies relating 

to fiineials. 

SECT. I.— ^HB WORSHIP OP THE VARIOUS DEITIES. 

Never were any people more superstitious than the Egyptians. They had 
a great number of gods, of different orders and degrees, which I shall omit, 
because they belong more to fable than to histoiy. Among the rest, two 
were universally adored in that countiy, and these were Osiris and isis, which 
are thought to be the sun and moon ; and, indeed, the worship of those planets 
gave rise to idolatiy. 

Besides these gods, the Egyptians worriiipped a great number of beasts ; 
as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the hawk, the crocodile, the ibis J the cat, &c. 
Many of these beasts were the objects of the superstition only of some parti- 
cular cities ; and while one people worshipped one species of animals as gods, 
their neighbours had the same animal gods in abomination. This was the 
source <n the continual wars which were carried on between one city and 
another ; and this was owing to the false policy of one of their kings, who to 
deprive them of the opportunity and means of conspiring against the state, 
endeavoured to amuse tnem, by engaging them in religious contests. I call 
this a ûdse and mistaken policy, because it directly thwarts the true spirit of 
government, the aim of which is, to unite all its members in the strictest ties, 
and to make all its strength consist in the perfect harmony of its several parts. 

Eveiy nation had a great zeal for their gods. *' Among us," says Cicero, 
*'it is veiy common to see temples robbed, and statues carried off; but it was 
never known, that any person in Egvpt ever abused a crocodile, an ibis, a 
cat; for its inhabitants would have sunered the most extreme tonnents, rather 
than be guUty of such sacrilege.''§ It was death for any person to kill one 
of these animals voluntarily : and even a punishment was decreed against him 
who should have killed an ibis, or a cat. with or without design.H Diodohis 
relates an incident, to which he himselt was an eye-witness, durinc; his stay 
in Egypt A Roman having inadvertently, and without design, killed a cat, 
the exasperated populace ran to his house, and neither the authority of the 
king, who immediately detached a body of bis guards, nor the terror of the 
RcHnan name, could rescue the unfortunate criminal. IT And such was the reve- 
rence which the Egyptians had for these animals, that in an extreme famine 
they chose to eat one another, rather than feed upon their im^ned deities. 

Of all these animals, the bull Apis, called Epaphus by the Greeks, was the 
most famous.** Magnificent temples were erected to him ; extraordinary ho- 
nours were paid him, while be lived, and still greater aûer his death. Egypt 
went then mto a general mourning. His obsequies were solemnized vrith 
such pomp as is hardly credible. In the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, the bull 
Apis eying of old age,tt the funeral pomp, besides the ordinair expenses, 
amounted to upwanb ot fifty thousand French crowns.^!: After the last honours 

• Plot. Sympos. 1. W. p. Sm f Id. de Isid. p. 355. 1 Or tiie E^pttui stoilc 

} De Nat Deor. ]. L o. 82. Tu». Q,u»st. I. v. n. 78. || Herod. 1. iL e. 66. 

V Dtod. 1. i. p. 74, 75. ** Herod. 1. iii. c. 37, &c. I)iod. I. i. p. 70. Plia. 1. viu. c. 4& 

ft Plinjr affirm»» that he Was not allowed lo exceed a certain term of yean, and was drowned ia th« 
poeat's well. — Non est fas earn certos vitn rxcedere annos, mertumque îa sacerdotiim fonte cnecant.— 
liai, flist. I. viii. c/46. n #55.000. 
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had been paid to the deceased god, the next care was to proride faim a site« 




back, the finire of an eagle ; upon bis tongue, that of a beetle. As soon as 
he was fornid, mourning gave place to joy ; ana nothing was heairdyin all parts 
of Egypt, but festivals and rejoicings. The new god was brought to Blem- 
phis to take possession of his dignity, and there insUJled with a great number 
of ceremonies. The reader will find hereafter, that Cambyses, at his return 
fix>m his unfortunate expedition a^inst Ethiopia, finding all the Egyptians in 
transports of joy for the discovery of their new god Apis, and imaginii^ that 
this was intended as an insult upon his misfortunes, killed, in the fint impulse 
of his fuiy, the young bull, who by that means had but a short enjorâient of 
his divinit]^. 

It is plain, that the golden calf, set up near Mount Sinai by the Israelites, 
was owuig to their abode in EigyvU a^d an imitation of the rod Apis ; as 
well as those which were afterwards set up by Jeroboam, who nad resided a 
considerable tnne in Egypt, in the two extremities of the km^dom of Israel. 

The Egyptians, not contented with oflferii^ incense to animals, carried their 
lolly to such an excess, as to ascribe a divinity to the pulse and roots of tbeir 
garaens. For this they are ingeniously reproached by the satirist : 

Who baa not heud wh«re Egypt's realns are nam'd. 

What moiuter foda her frantic aona Itere fram'd i 

Here Ibii gori^d with veU-crown aerpenta. there 

The Crocodile coaamanda reiijfiotia fear: 

Where Memiion*s statue maric atraina iaapire 

With Tocal gounds that emuiate the lyre ; 

And Thebea, auch. Fate, are thj diaaatrona tun». 

Now pioatrate o*er her pompoua raina nooma ; 

A monkej-fod, srodigiooa to be told ! 

Strikea the behoJder*a eye witii bqmiahM gold: 

To godahip here bloe TriU>D*a aealjr herd. 

The rirer proj^mr ia there preferr*d: 

Throagh towna I>iaDa*a power necleeted lies. 

Where 'to her dogs aapiruig[ templea riae : 

And shoidd joa leeka or oniona eat, no tima 

Would expiate the aacrileriooa crime. 

Religiooa natkina aure, and bleat abodea. 

Where ererj orchard u o*er-nui with goda !* 

It is astonishiitt^ to see a nation, which boasted its superionty above all 
others with reeardto wisdom and leamine, thus blindly abandon itself to the 
most gross and ridiculous superstitions* Indeed, to read of animab, and vile 
insects, honoured with religious worship, placed in temples, and maintained 
with great care at an extravagant expense ;t to read, that those who mur- 
dered them were punished with death ; and that these animals were embalm- 
ed, and solemnly deposited in tombs assiepied them by the public ; to hear 
that this extravagance was carried to sucb lengths, as that leeks and onions 
were acknowledged as deities, were invoked in necessity, and depended upon 
for succour and protection ; are absurdities which we, at this distance of time, 
can scarcely believe ; and yet they have the evidence of all antiquity. You 
enter, sajrs Lucian^ into a magnificent temple, cveiy part of Which glitters 
with gold and silver. You there look attentively for a god, and are cheated 

• Q^nia nescit, Votusi Bithynice. qmlia deinens 

/Rgyptus portenU colat i Crocodilon adorât 

Pars bBC : iUa paret satttrem serpentibus Ibin. 

Kfli^es sacri nitet aurea Cercopitheci, 

Dioudio magicsB resonant ubi Memnone chordae, 

Atque retus Tbebe centum jacet obmU portia. 

lllic cssnileos, hie piacem Siiminia, illie 

Oppida «Ota cancm reneraatar, nemo Dianaa. 

Porram et cepe nefaa riolare, ac frangete mono. 

O sanctaa geotea, quibua hasc naaountur in hortis 
*«. J «r .u..^^"*f' . Jinren. Salir. XT. 

LîîîfîSr" ».?■•'• "*-"* ^ *"*•• **" «P*»»» ■■lonnted te no leaa than one hundivd thousand cnwagk 
«rflia,O00.— Lib. I. p. 78. J Imag. 
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vvith a Btoiky an ape» or a cat ; a just emblem, adds that author, of too many 
palaces» the masten of wh^ch are £u fiom beings the bri(^test onaments of 
them. 

Several reasons arenveoforthe worship paid toanimab by the Egyptians.* 

1*he first is drawn irom fabulous history. It is pretended that the gods, in 

a rebellion made aeainst them by men, fled into Egypt, and there concealed 

themselves under me fonn of different animals ; ana that this gave birth to 

the woisftup which was afterwards paid to those animals. 

The second is taken from the benefit which these several animals procure 
to mankind :t oxen by their labour ; sheep by their wool and milk \ aogs by 
their service in hunting and guardiitt^ houses, whence the god Anubis was re- 
presented with a dog's head ; the Ibis, a but! very much resembling a stoik» 
was wor^jpped, because he put to flight the winged serpents, with which 
ï^vpt would otherwise have been erievously infested ; the crocodile, an am- 
X^ibious creature, that is, living alike upon land and water, of a surprising 
strength and size^ was worshipped, because he defended E^pt from the 
incuisioDS of the wild Arabs ; the ichneumon was adored, b^use he pre- 
vented the too great increase of crocodiles, which might have proved destiuc- 
tive to Egypt Now^ the little animal in question does this service to the 
counby two ways. First, it watches the time when the crocodile is absent, 
and breaks his c^j but does not eat them. Secondly, when he sleeps upon 
the banks of thelNile, which he always does with his mouth open, this small 
animal, which lies concealed in the mud, leaps at once into his mouth : gets 
down to his entrails, which he gnaws ; then piercing his belly, the skin of 
which is veiy tender, he escapes with safety ; and thus, by his address and 
subtlety, retumji victorious over so terrible an enemy. 

Philosophers, not satisfied with reasons, which were too trifling to account 
for such straiq^e absurdities as dishonoured the heathen system, and at which 
themselves secretly blushed, have, since the establishment of Christianity, 
supposed a third reason for the worship which the Egyptians paid to animals ; 
ana declared that it was not offered to the animals themselves, but to the gods 
of whom thev are symbols. Plutarch, in his treatise,§ where he examines 
professedly me pretensions of Isis and Osiris, the two most famous deities of 
the Egyptians, says as follows : *^ Philosophers honour the imaee of God 
wherever they find it, even in manimate beings, and consequent more in 
those which have life. We are therefore to approve, not the w<Mshippers of 
these anhnak, but those who, by their means, ascend to the Deity ; they are 
to be considered as so many mirrors, which nature holds forth, and in which 
the Supreme Beinf displays hhnself in a wonderful manner ; or, as so many 
instQimeots, which he makes use of to manifest outwardly his mcomprehensi- 
ble wisdom* Should men, therefore, for the embellishing of statues, amass 
tog^ether all the gold and precious stcxies in the world, the worship must not 
be referred to the statues, for the Deity does not exist in colours artfully dis- 
posed, nor in frail matter destitute of sense and motion. Plutarch says in 
the same treatise,|| that as the sun and moon, heaven and earth, and the sea, 
are common to all men, but have different names accordii^ to the difference 
of nations and laoguaçes ; in like manner, though there is but one Deity and 
one Providence, iiniicn governs the universe, aM which has several subaltern 
xniaisters under it, men give to the Deity, which is the same, different names ; 
and pay it different honours, according to the laws and customs of eveiy 
countiy." 

But were these reflections, which offer the most rational vindication possi- 
ble of idolatrous worship, sufiicient to cover the absurdity of it? Coulait be 

• Diod. I. i. p T7, &c. 
t Ipti ^m irridenttir JtSrjrptii, nollun bcllmm nisi ob aliquam utilitatem qimai ex ea caperent, C<niserrit^ 
T9t%nA*^'K. fib. i. D« Nntura D«w. n. 101. 

t IVkich, «ocording to Herodotm, it more than 17 cubili in 1«>n^th. 1. ii.t. R8. ' 
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called exalting the divine attributes in a suitable manner, to direct the wor- 
diipper to admiré and seek for the image of them in beasts of the most vile 
and contemptible kinds, as crocodiles, serpents, and cats ? Was not this ra- 
ther d^ramng and debasii^ the Deity, of whom, even die most stupid, 
usually entertain a much greater and more august idea ? 

And even these philosophers were not always so just, as to ascend from 
sensible beings to their invisible Author. The Scriptures tell us, that these 
pretended sages deserved^ on account of their pride and ingratitude, to te 
ghen ever to a reprobate mind ; and while they professed themselves wise, to 6e- 
eomefoolsyforhamng changed the glory of the incorruptible God, into an image 
made like to corrupttole man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.* To show what man is when left to himself, God permitted that very 
nation which had carried human wisdom to its greatest height, to be the thea- 
tre in which the most ridiculous and absurd idolafay was acted. And, on tfie 
other side, to display the almighty power of his grace, he converted the 
frightful deserts of Egypt into a terrestrial paradise, by peopling them, in 
the time appointed by ms providence, with numberless multitudes of illustri- 
ous hermits, whose fervent piety ana rigorous penance have done so much 
honour to the christian religion. I cannot forbear giving here a famous h^ 
stance of it ; and I hope the reader will excuse this kind of digression. 

The great wonder of Lower Egypt, says Abbe Fleuiy in his Ecclesiastic:al 
History, was the city of Oxyrincnus, peopled with monks, both within and 
without, so that they were more numerous than its other inhabitants.! Tlie 
public edifices, and idol temples, had been converted into monasteries, and 
these likewise were more in number than the private houses. The monks 
lodged even over the gates, and in the towers. The people had twelve 
churches to assemble in, exclusive of the oratories belongmg to the monaste- 
ries. There were twenty thousand virgins and ten thousand monks in this 
city, eveiy part of which echoed night and day with the praises of God. By 
order of the magistrates, sentinels were posted at tlie gates, to take notice of 
all strangers and poor who came into the city ; and the inhabitants vied with 
each other who should first receive them, in order to have an opportunity of 
exercising their hospitality towards them. 

SECT. II. — THE CEREMOBTIES OF THE EOYPTIAN FUITERALS. 

I SHALL now give a concise account of the funeral ceremonies of the 
ptians. 

tie honours which have been paid in all ages and nations to the bodies of 
the dead, and the religious care taken to provide sepulchres for them, seem 
to insinuate an universal persuasion, that bodies were lodged in sepulchres 
merely as a deposit or trust. 

We have already observed, in our mention of the pyramids, with what 
magnificence sepulchres were built in Egypt, for, besides that they were erect- 
ed as so many sacred monuments, destined to transmit to fiiture times the 
memory of great princes, they were likewise considered as the mansions where 
the body was to remain during a long succession of ages ; whereas, common 
houses were caUed inns, in which men were to abide only as travellers^ and 
that during the course of a life which was too short to ei^açe their affections.t 

When any person in a family died, all the kindred and friends quitted dieir 
usual habits, and put on mourning ; and abstained from baths, wine, and dain- 
ties of every kind. This mourning continued from forty to seventy days, 
probably according to the quality of the person. * 

Bodies were embalmed three different wtiys.6 The most magnificent was 
bestowed on persons of distinguished rank, ana the expense amounted to a 
talent of silver, or three thousand French livres.H 

« Rom. i. V. 23. 3& f Tom. v. p. 35. 36. % Dtoa. 1. i. p. 47. 6 Herod. 1. ii. c. 85, Ice 
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Mauny hands were employed in this ceiemomr* Some drew the brain 
tbrcM»b the nostrils, by an instrument made for that purpose. Others emp- 
tied the bowek and intestines, by cuttii^ a hole in the side, with an Ethiopia» 
stone that was as sharp as a razor: after which the cavities were filled with 
perfumes .and tarious odoriferous drugs. As this evacuation, (wfaidi was ne- 
cessarily attended with some dissections,) seemed in some measure crael and 
inhuman, the persons emnloyed fled as soon as the operation «ras over, and 
were pursued with stones by the spectators. . But those who embalmed the 
body were honourably treated. They filled it with myrrh, cinnamon, and 
all sorts of spices. After a certSn time, the body was swathed in lawn fil- 
lets, which were glued together with a kind of veiy thin gum, and then crusted 
over with the most exquisite perfumes. By diis means, it b said, that the entire 
E^rure of the body, the very lineaments of the face, and the hair on the lids and 
eye-brows, were presenred in their natural perfection. The body tibus embalm- 
ed, was deli?erea to the relations, who shut it up in a kind of open chest, fitted 
exactly to the size of the coipse ; then they placed it upright against the wall, 
either in sepulchres, if they had any, or in their houses. These embalmed bo- 
d ies are now what we call mummies, which are still brought from Egypt, and are 
fojfBd in the cabinets of the curious. This shows the care which the Egyp- 
tians took of their dead. Their gratitude to their deceased relations was im- 
mortal. Children, by seeing the bodies of their ancestors dius preserved, 
recalled to mind those virtues for which the public had honoured tnem ; and 
were excited to a love of those laws which such excellent persons had left for 
their security. We find that part of these ceremonies were performed in the 
funeral honours paid to Joseph in E^pt. 

I have said that the public recognised the virtues of deceased persons, be- 
cause that, before they could be admitted into the sacred asylum of the 
tomb, thej underwent a solemn trial. And this circumstance in me Egyptian 
funerab, ts one of the most remaikable to be found in ancient bistoiy. 

It was a consolation» among the heathens, to a dying man, to leave a eood 
name behind him, imagining that this is the only human blessing of mich 
death cannot deprive us. But the Egyptians would not suffer praises to be 
bestowed indiscriminately on all deceased persons. This honour was to be 
obtained only from the public voice. The assembly of the judges met on 
the other sidie of a lake, which they crossed in a boat. He who flat at the 
helm was called Charon, in the Egyptian largage ; and this first gave the 
hint to Orpheus, who had been in JËS^pt, and after him to the other Greeks, 
to invent the fiction of Charon's boat. As soon as a man was dead, he was 
brought to his trial. The public accuser was heard. If he proved that die 
deceased had led a bad life, his memory was condemned, and he was depri- 
ved of burial. The people admired the power of the laws, which extended 
even beyond the grave ; and every one, struck with the disgrace inflicted on 
the dead person, was afraid to reflect dishonour on his own memory, and his 
family, but if the deceased person was not convicted of any crime, he was 
interred in an honourable manner. 

A still more astonishine circumstance in this public inquest upon the dead, 
was, that the dirone itseff was no protection from it. Kings were roared du- 
ring their lives, because the public peace was concerned in this forbearance ;" 
but their quality did not exempt them from the judgment passed upon the 
rlcad, and even some of them were deprived of sepulture. This custom was 
iinitated by the Israelites. We see in Scripture, that bad kings were not in- 
terred in the monuments of their ancestors. This practice suggested to princes, 
that if their majesty placed them out of the reach of men's iudgment while 
they were alive, they would at last be liable to it, when death should reduce 
them to a level with their subjects. 

When, therefore, a favourable judgment was pronounced on a deceased 
person, the next thing was to proceed to the ceremonies of interment. In his 

• Diod. 1. i. p. Ul. 
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panegyric, oo mentioD was made of bb birth, because eveir Egyptian wa^ 
aeemed noble. No praises were considered as just or true, out such as rela— 
ted to the personal merit of the deceased. He was applauded for havi% re— 
ceived an excellent education in his younger years ; .and in his more advan— 
ced age, for haviqg cultivated piety towards the ^ods, justice towards meo, 
gentleness, modesty, moderation, and all other virtues which constitute the 
good man. T|ien all the people shouted, and bestowed the highest eulo^ie? 
on the deceased, as one who would be received for ever into the society oi the 
virtuous in Pluto's kiogdom. 

To conclude this article of the cérémonie of funerak, it may not be amiss 
to observe to youiig pupils, the different manners in which the bodies of the 
dead were treated by Uie ancients. Some, as we observed of the Egyptians, 
exposed them, to view after they had been embalmed, and thus ptf^rved 
them to after a^es. Others^ as the Romans, burnt them on a funeral pile ; 
and others, agam, laid them m the earth. 

The care to preserve bodies without lodging them m tombs, appears inju* 
rious to human nature in general, and to those persons in particidar for whom 
this respect is desig^aed ; because it exposes too visibly their wretched state 
and dek)nnity, since, whatever care may be taken, spectators see nothing but 
the melancholy and Irightful remains of what they once were. The «custdfea 
of burning dead bodies has something in it cruel and barbarous, in destroy ii^ 
so hastily the remains of persons once dear to us. That of interment is 6er- 
tainly the most ancient and religious. It restores to the earth what had been 
taken from it.; and prepares our belief of a second restitution of our bodies, 
from that dust of which they were at first fonnei 

CftAPTER III. 

OF TBB SaTFTXAN «ObDIBftS AlA WAS. 

The profession of arms was in ffreat repute among the Eerptians. Afler 
the sacerdotal families, the most illustrious, as with us, were £ose devoted to 
a military life. They were not only distinguished by honours, but by ample 
liberalities. Eveiy soldier was allowed twelve aroune, that is, a piece of 
arable land, vei^ nearl]^ answering to half a French acre,* exempt from all tax 
or tribute. Besides this privilege, each soldier received a dailv allowance of 
five pounds of bread, two of flesh, and a quart of wine.t This dk>wance 
was sufficient io support part of their family. Such an indulgence made them 
more affectionate to the person of their prince, and the interests of their coun- 
try, and more resolute in the defence of both ; and, as Diodonis observes, 
it was thouffht inconsistent with good policy, and even common sense, to com- 
mit the defence of a ooimtiy to men who had no interest in its preservation.t 

Four hundred thousand soldiers, were kept in continual pay, all natives of 
Egypt, and trained up in the exactest discip]ine.§ They were inured to the 
fatigues of war, by a severe and rigorous education. There is an art of foitn- 
ing the body as well as the mind. This art, lost by our sloth, was well known 
to the ancients, and especially to the Egyptians. Foot, horse, and chariest 
races, were performed m Egypt with wonaerful agili^, and the world could 
not show better horsemen than the Egyptians, xhe Scripture in several 
places speaks advantageously of their cavahy. || 

* Twelre moim. Aq Egyptian araur» wu ]O»O0O tqmn oidbtts, «qnl to Utree ioo4t, two pMches^ 
5ft l-4th M|iMr« f«c( of our meaiuro. 

t Th« Greek itoTv^v rtaaftfa dfur^f». whieh mom hare made to aifnify a detenoioate quaxi^tj'of 

trwe, or any oUier Hquiil } otben* nçttSbag the etymolofy of the word dPixrWif « hay* trantUtod il by 

AattffrtM», a bocket, a« Lncretii», lib. ▼. 1. 51 ; others, by hamttu», a diaurfat or lop Herodotu taya thi« 

allowance was girea onlylo tha two thootcDd inawds who attended annnaUy on th« ]rifin.-^Lih. ii. e. 169. 

t Lib. i. p. 67. i Hertd. 1. ii. c. 164, 168. (I Caat. i. 8. Isa. xxxxl 9. 
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Militaiy laws were easily preserved in Egypt, because sons veceired Ûmm 
irom dieir others ; the professioo of war, as au others, being transmitted £rom 
lather to son. Those who fled in battle, Or discoreied an;r signs of /x)ward- 
ioe, were on)y distinguished by soQoe particular mark oi ignominy ; it beioig 
tiiought more adviseable to restrain them by motives of hownir, than by the 
terrois of punishment. 

But notwithstanding this, I will not pretend to say that the Egyptians if ere 
SL warlike people.* It is of little advantage to nave regular ayDd well-paid 
txxx>p3;'tohave armies exercised in j9eace,suKl employedonly in mock^fi^ts ; 
it is war alone, and. rea^combats, which form the soldier. Egypt loved peace, 
l>ecause it loved justice, and maintained soldiers only for its securibr. Its in- 
habitants, content with a countiy which abounded in all things, had no ambi- 
tioas dreams of conquest The Egyptians extended their reputation in a verv 
different manner, by sending côtoies into all parts of the world, and witn 
them laws aod pK>liteness. They triumphed b}[ the wisdom of their counsels, 
and the superiority of their knowledge ; and this empire of the mind appear- 
ed more noble and glorious to them, than that which is achieved by arms and 
cooquest. But nevertheless £g3l>t has given birth to iUustrious conquerors, 
as vnll be observed hereafter, when we come to treat .of its kiugs. 



CHAPTER IV. ' 

OF TBBZB ÂftTS AVB MIZ8H0B& 

The Egyt)tians had an inventive genius^ and turned it to profitable snecu- - 
latioDs. Their Mercuries filled E^pt with wonderful inventions,, and left it 
scarcely ignorant of any thing which could contribute to accompli^ the mind, 
or jprocure ease and happiness. The discoverers of any useful invention re- 
ccived, both living and dead, rewards worthy of their profitable labouis. It 
is this which consecrated the books of their two Mercunes, and stamped them 
with a divine authority. The first libraries were in Erypt ; and the titles 
.th^ bore, inspired an eager desire to enter them, and mve into the secrets 
they contained. They were called the '' Remedy for the Diseases of the 
Soul,"t and that vety justly, because the soulevas there cured of ignorance, ' 
the most dangerous, and the parent of all other maladies. 

As their countiy was level, and the: air of it always serene and unclouded, 
th^ were among the first who observed the courses of the planets. These 
observations led them to regulate the year, frc»n the couite of the sun ; for, 
as Diodoius observes, their year, from the most remote antiquity, was com- 
posed of three hundred and sixty-five days and six hours.} To ai^ust the 
preperty of their lands, which were eveiy year covered by the oveiflowiqg of 
the Nile, they were oblœ^ed to have recourse to surveys ; and this first tac^t 
them geomedv. They were great observers of nature, which, in a climate 
so serene, and under so intense a sun, was vigorous and fruitful. 

Bj this study and application, they invented or improved the science of 
physic. The sick were not abandoned to the arbitiaiy will and caprice of 
the physician. He was obliged to follow fixed rules, which were the obser- 
Tations of old and experienced practitioners, and written in the sacred books 

♦ DM. p. 78. ♦ >|rt>x^< loTf frov" 

t It wm not leem surprisias^ that the Kcrptiam, who were the most ancient obierren of the celettial 
motioM, ihonM bare anired to tMa knowledge, when it is ooaiidered, that the famar year. made oie of by 
the Graeks and Romans, though it appears so inconrenient and irregular, *npMP' nevertheless a know- 
ledge «f the solar rear, such as Diodorus Sicnlos ascribes to the Egyptians, ifwîll appear at first sight. 
by ealcidating Iheur inlerealations, that those who first divided the year in this manner were not ignorant, 
that to thnc himdred and »a,\y-ûv9 days, some hours were to be added, to keep pace with the son. Their 
ooly error lay in the sappontioa, that only sixhom wen waotisgi wherese an addition of almost cleren 
minâtes more \ras re<|uisite> 
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WhUe these niles were obseived, the physician was not answerable for the 
success ; otherwise a miscarriage cost him his life. This law checked, in- 
deed, the temerity of empirics ; biit then it mj^ht prevent new discoveries, 
and'keep the art -from attaining to its just perfection. Eveiy physician, if 
Herodotus may be credited,''^ confined his practice to the cure of one disease 
only: one was for the eyes, another for the teeth^ and so on. 

lyhat we have said of the pyramids, the labynnth, and that uifinîte number 
of obelisks, temples, and palaces, whose precious remains still strike us with 
admiration, and m which were displayed the magnificence of the princes who 
raised them, the skill of the woricmen, the riches of^^he ornaments difiused 
over every part of them, and the just proportion and beautiful s^rmmetiy of 
the parts in which their greatest beau^ consisted, seemed to vie with each 
other ; works, in many of which the liveliness of the colours remains to this 
day, in snite of the ntde hand of time, which commonly deadens or destroys 
them : all this, I say, shows the perfection to which architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and other arts, had arrived in Egypt. 

Tne Egyptians entertained but a mean opinic» of that sort of exercise, 
which did not contribute to invigorate the booy^or improve health ;t and of 
music,^ which they considered as a useless andaangerous diversion, and only 
lit to enervate the mind. 



CHAPTER V. 

or TSSZB BVSBAXroXSN, 8BB9BBBD8, AND 
AHTZrXOSBS. 

Husbandmen, shepherds, and artificers, formed the three classes of lower 
life in Egypt, but were nevertheless had in veiy great esteem, particularly 
husbandmen and shepherds.§ The body politic requires a superiority and 
subordination of its several members ; for as in the natural body, the eye may 
!jc said to hold the first raric, yet its lustre does not dart contempt u^ the 
feet, the hands, or even on those parts which are less honourable ; in like 
manner, among the Egyptians, the priests, soldiers, and scholars, were distin- 
guished by particular honours'; but all professions, to the meanest, had their 
share in the public esteem, because the despising of any man, whose labours, 
however mean, were useful to the state, was thought a crime. 

A better reason than the foregoing, might have inspired them at the first 
vfiih these sentiments of equitv and moderation, which they so long preserved. 
As they all descended from Cham,|| their common father, the memoiy of their 
still recent origin occuning to the minds of all in those fiiat ages, estab- 
lished among them a kind of equality, and stamped, in their opinion, a nobil- 
ity on every person derived fipwn the common stock. Indeed, the difference 
of conditions, <md the contempt with which persons of the lowest rank are 
treated, are owing merely to the distance from the common root ; which 
makes us foiig[et, ^at the meanest plebeian when his descent is traced back 
to the source, is eoually noble with those of the most elevated rank and title. 

fie that as it will, no profession in Egypt was considered as grovelling or 
sordid. By this mean» arts were raised to their highest perfection. The 
honour which cherished them, mixed with everjr thought and care for their 
improvement. Eveir man had his way of life assigned nim by the laws, and 
it was perpetuated from father to son. Two professions at one time, or a 
chai^ of tl»at which a man was bom to, were never allowed. By this 

* Lib. ii. e. M. t I>ioâ- 1. i. p. 79L 

t T^v SÏ isooaathv W|if([ouoriv à néwv dxf ncrov vr&f xe>v« à)Js6. rai pXafcfàv, i&i fty iAi^wwt rkt 

f Diod. I. i. p. 67, 6t. y Or Ham. 
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iTM^ans, men became more able and expert in employments iffaich they had 
always exercised from their infancy ; and eveiy man, adding his own expe- 
rience to that of his ancestors, was more capable of attaining perfection in nis 
particular art. Besides, this wholesome institution, which had been establish- 
ed anciently throughout Egypt, extinguished all irregular ambition ; and 
taught 'eveiY man to sit down contented with his conditi<â, without aspiring to 
one more elevated, from interest, vain çloiy, or levity. 

Prom this source flowed numberless mventions for the improvement of all 
the ajTts, and for rendering life more commodious, and trade more easy. '1 
coulii not believe that Diodorus was in earnest in what he relates concerning 
the "Egyptian industiy , xnr. that this people had found out a way, by an artifi- 
cial fecundity, to hatch eggs without the sitting of the hen ;* but all modem 
travellers declare it to be a fact, which certainly is worthy our curiosity and 
is said to be practised in some places of Europe. Their relations inform us, 
that the i^gyptians stow eggs in ovens, which are heated to such a tempera- 
ture, and with such just proportion to the natural warmth of the hen, that the 
chickens produced from mes^ means are as strong as those which are hatched 
the natural way. The season of the year proper for this operation is, from 
the end of December to the end of April ; the heat in Egypt being too vio- 
lent in the other months. During these four months, upwards of three hun- 
dred thousand ^gs are laid in mese ovens, which, though they are not all 
successful, nevertheless produce vast numbers of fowls at an easy rate. The 
art lies in giving the ovens a due degree of heat^ which must not exceed a 
fixed proportion. About ten da^^s are bestowed m heating these ovens, and 
•very near as much tune in hatching the eggs. It is very entertaining, sav 
these travellers, to observe the hatching of these chickens, some of which 
show at first nothing but their heads, others but half their bodies, and others 
again come quite out of the egg ; Ihese last, the moment they are hatched, 
make their way over the imhatched eggs, and form a diverting spectacle. 
Corneille le Bruyn, in his Travels,t has collected the observations of other 
travellers on this subject. Pliny likewise mentions it ; but it appeais from 
him, that the Egyptians, anciently, employed wann dung, not ovens, to hatch 

1 have said, that husbandmen particularly, and those who took care of 
flocks, were in great esteem in Eçn>t, some parts of it excepted, where the 
latter were not sufiéred.§ It was, indeed, to these twojprofessions that Egypt 
owed its riches and plenty. It is astonishing to reflect what advantages the 
Egyptians, by their art and labour, drew from a countiy of no great extent, 
hut whose so:l was made wonderfully fruitful by the inundations of the Nile, 
and the laborious industry of the inhabitants. 

it will br. always so with every kingdom, whose governors direct all their 
actions to the ps^Jc welfare. The culture of lands, and the breeding of cat- 
tle, will be an inexhaustible fund of wealth in all countries, where, as in 
E^pt, these profitable callings are supported and encouraged by maxims of 
state policy. And we may consider it as a misfortune, that they are at 
present &nen into so general a disesteem ; thou^ it is from them that the 
most elevated ranks, as we esteem them, are fumishea not only with ti» ne- 
cessaries, but even the luxuries of life. ** For," says Abbé Fleury, in his 
admirable work ' Of the Manners of the Israelites,' where the subject I am 
upoki is thoroughly examined, *' it is the peasant who feeds the citizen, the 
magistrate, the gentleman, the ecclesiastic : and whatever artifice or crafl 
may be used to convert money into commocQties, and these back again into 
money, yet all must ultimately be owned to be received from the products of 
the earth, and the animals that it sustains and nourishes. Net ertheless, when 
we compare men's different stations of life together, we give the lowest place 

* DioO. 1. i. p. 67. t Tom. ii. p. «M. t ^^- »• c- M. 

} Swineherds, in particular, h»d a e:en^ra1 ill-name throo^faoirt Ef jrpt, u thay had the care of to impore 
an animal. Herodotas, 1. ii. c. 47, trllt us, that they were not permitted to enter tha £gjfii»n temples» 
iior waoU any man fire them his daughter in marriage. 
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to ^e husbandman ; and with many people a wealthy citizen, enervated with 
sloth, useless to the public, and void of all merit, has the preference, mereJy 
because he has more money, and lives a more easy and delightful life. 

*^ But let iis imagine to ourselves a country where so great a difference is 
not made between the several conditions ; where the life of a nobleman is not 
made to consist in idleness and doing nothing, but in a careful preservation 
of his libert^r, that is, in a due subjection to the laic's and the constitution ; by 
a man's subsisting upon his estate without dependence on any one, and beii^ 
contented to enjoy a little with liberty, rather than a mat deal at the price 
of mean and base compliances : a countiy, where sloth, effeminacy, ana the 
ignorance of thing» necessair for life, are held in just contempt, and wbere 
pleasure is less valued than nealth and bodily strength : in such a countiy, it 
will be much more for a man's reputation to plough, and keep flocks, than to 
waste all his hours in saunteriug from place to place, in gammg, ana expen- 
sive diversions." But we need not have recourse to Plato's commonwealth 
for instances of meh who have led these useful lives. It was thus that the 
greatest part of mankind lived during near four thousand years ; and that not 
only the Israelites, but the £Wptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, that is to 
say, nations the most civilized, and most renowned for arms and wisdom. Thev 
all inculcate the regard which ought to be paid to agriculture and the breed- 
ing of cattle ; ope of which, (without sayii^ any thui^ of hemp and flax, so 
necessanr for our clothing,) supplies us, by com, fruits, and pulse, with not 
only a plentiful but a delicious nourishment ; and the other, besides its supply 
of exquisite meats to cover our tables, almost alone gives life to manufactures 
and trade, by the skins and stuffs it furnishes. 

Princes are commonly desirous, and their interest certainly requires it, that 
the peasant, who, in a literal sense, sustains the heat and burden of the day, 
and pays so great a portion of the national taxes, should meet with favour and 
encouragements But the kind and good intentions of princes are too often de- 
feated by the insatiable and merciless avarice of those who are appointed to 
collect their revenuesi. History has transmitted to us a fine saying of Tibe- 
rias on this head. A prefect oi £gypt, having augmented the annual tribute 
of the province, and doubtless wim the view of making his court to the em- 
peror, remitted to him a sum much laiger than was customary ;* that prince, 
who in the beginning of his reign thought, or at least spoke justly, answered. 
That it was his design nU toJUty^ but to shear his sheep^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF TBB mftTZUTY OF BOYFT. 

Ukpkr this head I shall treat only of some plants peculiar to Egypt, and of 
the abundance of com which it produced. 

Papyrcs. This is a plant, from the root of which shoot out« great many 
triangular stalks, to the neight <^ six or seven cubits. The ancients wrote at 
first upon palm leaves ; next, on the inside of the bark of tiees, hota whence 
the word uber^ or hook, is derived ; afler that, upon tables covered over with 
wax, on which tne characters were impressed with an instrument called sty- 
lus, sharp-pointed at one end to write with, and flat at the other to efface 
what had been written ;X which gave occasion to the following expression of 
Horace : 

Sape stylum rértat, itenn qn» difna l«iri iint 
Scnptnn». Sat lib. i. x. rer.7i3. 

Oft torn TO«r «Uk, if 7011 dnsire to writo 
Tkuiigs tbat WÎU bear a second reading. 

* Pioa. 1. Irii. p. 608. f Kiiftff^ai now Tct irp^f «ts &XV oèa àiroft'fCffÇai PcfiiPMat.-— D»nd. 1. Irii. 
i Plin. 1. ilii. c. 11. 
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The meanio^ of whkh is» that a good perfaraiance is not to be expected 
without many ensures and conectioos. At last the use of paper* was intio* 
duced, and this was made of the bark of papyrus, divided uto thin flakes or 
leaves, which were veiy proper for writii]^ ; and this papyrus was Bkewtse 
called byblos. 

Hoadm flimiif ■ Kasphia contesefe bjblM 

Vor^nU Liiema. 

MenphU as ret kMV not to fbt» ia fcftvtt 

The vaViyBjbliif. 

PUny calls it a wonderful invention, so useful to life, that it preserves Uie 
niemoiy of great actioos^and immortalizes those who achieved them.t Varro 
ascribes this invention to Alexander the Great, when he built Alexandria ; but 
he had only the merit of makine paper more common, for the invention was 
of nfticb greater antiquity. The same Pliny adds^ that Eumenes, king of 
Pei^mus, substituted parchment instead of i>aper ; m emulation of Ptolemy, 
kii^ of fjgypt, irbose libraiy he was ambitious to excel by this invention, 
^vhich hacTUie advantage over paper. Parchment is the skin of a sheep, 
dressed and made fit to write upon. It was called Peigamenum from Perga- 
mus, whose kmgs had the honour of the invention. AU the ancient manu< 
sccipts are either upon parchment or vellum, which is calf-skin, and a great 
deal finer than the common parchment. It is veiy curious to see white fine 
paper, wrought out of filthy ngs picked up in the streets. The plant papy- 
rus was useful likewise for sails, tackling, clothes^ coverlets, kc,t 

LiNiTM. Flax is a plant whose bark, fiiU of nbres or strings, is usefiil in 
making fine linen. The method of making this linen in Egypt was wonder- 
ful, am carried to such perfection, that the threads which were drawn out of 
them, were almost too small for the observation of the sharpest eye. Priests 
were alwajrs habited in linen, and never in woollen ; and not onlj the priests, 
but all persons of distinction, generally wore linen clothes. This flax formed 
a considerable branch of the Egyptian trade, and great quantities of it were 
f^xported into foreign countries. The manufacture of flax employed a great 
number of hands in Egypt, especially of the women, as appears from that 
passage in Isaiah, in which the prophet menaces Egvpt with a drought of so 
terrible a kind, that it should interrupt eveiy kind oflabour. Morwotr^ they 
thai work in fine Jlax^ and they that wecroe net-worky fkaU be corfoumdedjb 
We likewise find in Scnpture, that one effect of the plague o( hail, called 
down br Moses upon Egypt,|| was the destruction of all the flax which was 
then boUed. This stonn was in March. 

Btssus. This was another kind of flax extremely fine and small, which 
oAen received a purple dye. If It was veiy dear; and none but rich and 
ueaitby persons could afibrd to wear it. Pliny, who gives the first place to the 
asbeston or asbestinum, t. e. the incombustible flax, places the bvssus in the 
next rank : and says, that it served as an ornament to the ladies.*^ It appears 




quest with the Egyptians, of whose berries, in former times, mey mack bread. 
There was anotter lotus in Afirica, which gave its name to the eotophagi or 

• The papyros wms ^irided 'uito thin flikkcf, into wbieh it natnrallj Mrted, which beinc laid on a 1il»]r, 
iDd moisteoed wiih the g Intinoos waten of the Nii«« «ere aAenrmrtt pressed tofethcr, utà dried la Ute 
en. 

t Poctea proniscnè paluit lamrait qaa constat iaoMCtalitas homioim— Chart» v« aajoaie hoaaaitts 
CQBStmt iniaeararia. 

- 1 Plia. ]. zix. «. 1. { Isa. xix. 9. U £xod. ix. SI. IT Plfai. L ids. e. 1. 

** Fminus bjrisinainiiljeruininauaiedeliciisi^eiiito: ioTeoUnn jam est eUaa Ueiiiett Litmm) ^d 
t;atbus boo absnmetor ; rirua id roeaot, ardenlesque in Ibcis cooTtvionmi ez ee Tidiams mappas, sordibnt 
f xustis apleadesceiites inl na^is quam vosseat aqitis.^-^ «. A flax is bow foimd ovi, whieh is proof afaifist 
tb<f rioleaee of ife ; itli called liVtnf flax, and we haye seen tablornapUas of it (lowias ia the fires of 
our diaiBK-ioooa»s, ûd r«c«iv iof a Instre and a cleanoeis from Same»* which a» water coud har^fiTca iu 

tt Exek.xxTii.7. 
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lotus-eateis ; because they lived upon the fruit of this tree,.wliich had so deb'-i 
cioua a taste, if Homer may be credited, that it made the eaters of it foigel 
all the sweets of their native countiy ,* as Ulysses found to his cost on his re« I 
turn from Tpoj;. 

In general, it may be said, that the Egyptian çulse and fruits were ezceN 
lent ; and might, as Pliny observes, have sufficed singly for the nourishment of 
the inhabitants, such was their excellent quality, ana so great their plentj.f 
And, indeed, working men lived then almost upon nothing else, as appears 
from those who were employed in building the pyramids. 

Besides these rural riches, the Nile, from its bsh, and the fatness it ^ve to 
the soil for the feeding of cattle, furnished the tables of the Egyptians with the 
most exquisite fish ofeveiy kind, and the most succulent flesh. This it jms 
which made the Israelites so d^ly regret the loss of Eg;^t, vdien they fmà 
themselves in the wilderness : Wko^ say they, in a plaintive, and at the same 
time seditious tone, shall give tuJU^ to eat r We remember the JUàt which irt 
did eat in Eg^gpt freely ^ the cucumbers and mdonSy and the leéu, and Ae 
onitmsj and the garlicf We sat by the fiuh pats^ and we did eat bread ta 
thefullA 

But the great and matchless wealth of Eçypt arose fiom its com, which, 
even in an almost universal famine, enabled it to supp<»t all the neighbounn^ 
nations, as it particularly did under Joseph's administration. In later ages it 
was the resource and most certain granaiy of Rome and Constantinople. It 
is a well-known stoiy, how a calumny raised against St. Athanasius, viz. of his 
having menaced Constantinople, that for the future no more com sbouM he 
imported to it from Alexandna, incensed the empneror Constantine aj^ainst tbat 
holy bishop^ because he knew that his capital city could not subsist witboaj 
the com which was brought to it from Bfen>*- ^'^^ ^^^ reason induced all 
the emperors of Rome to take so great a care of Egypt, w^ich they consider- 
ed as the nursing mother of the world's metropolis. 

Nevertheless, the same river which enabled this province to subsist the trro 
most populous cities in the world, sometimes reduced even Egypt itself to the 
most terrible famine ; and it is astonishing that Joseph's wise foresight, which, 
in fmitfiil years, had made provision for seasons of sterility, should not hare 
taught these so much boasted politicians, a like care against tbe changes and 
inconstancy of the Nile. Pliny, in his panegyric upon Trajan, paints, with 
wonderful strength, the extremity to which that countiy was reduced hy a 
famine, under that prince's reign, and his generous relief of it. The reader 
will not be displeased to read here an extract of it, in which a greater re- 
gard will be had to Pliny's thoughts, than to his expressions. 

The £g3rptians, says rliny, who gloried that tfiey needed neither rain nor 
sun to produce their com, and who believed they might confidently conteM 
the prize of plenty with the most fi'uitful countnes of the world, were con- 
demned to unexpected drought and a fatal sterili^ ; from the greatest partoi 
their territories oeing deserted and left unwaterea by the Nile, whose inunda- 
tion is the source and sure standard of their abundance. They then iropio»? 
that assistance from their prince, which they used to expect only from tij^' 
river.ll The delay of their relief was no longer than that which employed a 
courier to bring the melancholy news to Rome ; and one would have i"™^^' 
that this misfortune had befallen them only to distin^ish with greater msae 
the generosity and goodness of Cssar. It was an ancient and general opioMv» 

O^ It' AraTTftXai mlAiv MiXtv, Mi vico^ai. Oàju. is- rf» ^ ^ 

M^ té Tit UnoXo piy^vt vàtrtan Mvitah rer. lOS. 

t -Sifjyti» ffopdn quidcm fertilistima, sed nt prope wU iU CMcre possit, Unte eit clboro» «« •» 
abuodaaUa.— Plia. L sxL e. 15. 

X Numb. xi. 4, 6. J Bzod. xvi. 3. ^^ 

II Itnm^atione. U eti, irtmtaSa npn fraiidaU, rie ^m Cstaiii tmrocarit, at tolet uanm vk^ 
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that our city could not subsist without piovisioDS drawn from Egypt.* This vain 
and proud nation boasted, that though it was conquered, it nevertheless fed its 
conquerors ; that, by means of its nver, either abundance or scarcity wei« en- 
tirely at its disposal. But we have now returned to the Nile his own harvests, 
and çiven him oack the provisions he sent us. Let the Egyptiails be then con- 
vinced by their own experience, that they are not necessary to us, and are 
only our vassals. Let them kijpw that their ships do not so much brinff us 
tlie provision we stand in need of, as thé tribute which they owe us. Ana let 
them never foi^et, that we can do without them, but that the^ can never do 
without us. This most fruitful province had been ruined, had it not worn the 
Roman chains. The Egyptians, in their sovere^, found a deliverer, and a 
father. Astonished at OBe sight of their granaries, filled without any labour 
of their own, they were at a loss to know to whom they owed this foreign and 
gratuitous plenty. The famine of a people, though at such a distance from 
us, yet 80 speedily stopped, served only to let them feel the advantage of liv- 
ing under our empire. The Nile may, in other times, have diffused more 
plenty on Effypt, but never more glory upon us.t May Heaven, content with 
this proof orthe people's patience, and the prince's generosity, restore for ever 
back to Egypt its ancient fertility ! 

Pliny's reproach to the Egyntians, for their vain and foolish pride, with re- 
gard to the inundations of Hie Nile, points out one of their most peculiar cha- 
racteristics, and recals to my mind a fine passage of Ezekiel, where God thus 
speaks to Pharaoh, one of their kings ; Beholdy I am against i/uêy Pharaoh^ 
kifi^ ofEgypt^ the great dragon ihatiieth in the midst of his rivers^ which haUi 
saidy Mif nver is my ofwn^ and I have made it for myself, t God perceived an 
insupportable pride in the heart of this prince, a sense of security and confi- 
dence in the inundations of the Nile, independent entirely of the influences of 
Heaven ; as though the happy effects of this inundation had been owin^ to 
nothing but his own care and labour, or those of his predecessors : ih€ nver 
is mine^ and I have made it» 

Before I conclude this second part, which treats of the manners of the Egyp- 
tians, I think it incumbent on me to direct the attention of my readers to 
different passages scattered in the history of Abraham, Jacob^ Joseph, and 
Moses, which confirm and illustrate part of what we meet with m profane au- 
thors upon this subject. They wiD there observe the perfect polity which 
reigned in Egypt, both in the court and the rest of the kingdom ; tiie vigilance 
of the prince, who was informed of all transactk>ns, had a r^lar council, a 
chosen number of ministers, armies ever well maintained and aiscipUned. and 
of eveiy order of soldiery, horse, foot, armed chariots ; intendants in all the 
provinces ; overseers or guardians of the public granaries ; wise and exact 
dispensers of the corn lo^ed in them ; a court composed of great officers of 
tiie cro^vn, a cai)tain of his guards, a chief cup-bearer, a master of his pantiy, 
in a word, all things tiiat compose a prince's household, and constitute a mag- 
nificent court. But above all these, the readers will admire the fear in which 
the threatcnings of God were held, the inspector of all actions, and the iudgc 
of kings themselves ; and the horror the Eg^tians had for adultery, which was 
acknowledged to be a crime of so heinous a nature, that it alone was capable 
of bringing destruction on a nation.§ 

* Pererebuerat antjqtntas atbrm nostrun niti opibut Xgyv^ «11 «i*te»tariqiM nos poMe. Supeibftt 
▼entoM et 'uMoleas natjo, qiio4 victorem qoidem popidiia pasceret Umea. quodque ia sno flumiiM, in rai» 
mtoiboB, Tel abaodantia M«tra re I fames esseU Renidini» NUo foas copias. Reoepit (himeiito qu« mi- 
Krat, deportatosque messes reirexxt. 

t NUqs JEgyplo qoidem fsepe, sed done nostns naaquam largtor iluiit. 
t i:«ek: Mix.\ 9. *^ 5 Geo. xii. XO-20. 
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PART THIRD. 

THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT* 

No part of ancient hîstoiy is more obscure qpr uncertain than that of the drst 
kings of Egypt. This proud nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity and no- 
bility, thought it glorious to lose itself in an abyss of infinite a^es, as thougb 
it seemed to cany its pretensions backward to etemitf • According to its oi^ti 
historians, first gods, and afterwards demi-gods or heroes, governed it suc- 
cessively, through a series of more than twenty thousand years.* But the ab- 
surdity of this vain and fabulous claim is easily discovered. 

To gods and demi-gods, men succeeded as rulers or kings in f^rpt, of 
whom Manetho has left us thirty dynasties or principalities. This Manetho 
was an Egyptian hiffh-priest, and keeper of the sacred archives of Egypt, and 
had been instructed in the Grecian learning : he wrote a histoiy of Egypt, 
^vhich he pretended to have extracted from the vmtings of Mercurius, and 
other ancient memoirs preserved in the archives of the Egyptian temples. He 
drew up îh\s histoiy under the reign, and at the command of Ptolemy mW- 
delphus. If his thirty dynasties are allowed to be successive, they make up 
a series of time, of more than five thousand three hundred years, to the rei^ 
. of Alexander Ûie Great j but this is a manifest forgeiy. besides, we find in 
Eratosthenes,! who was invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy Eueiigetes, a cata- 
logue of thiit^-eight kings of Thebes, all different from those of Manetho. 
The clearii^ up of these difficulties has put the learned to a great deal of 
trouble and labour. The most efiectual way to reconcile such contradictions, 
is to suppose, with almost all the modem v^Titers upon this subject, that the 
kings of these different dynasties did not rei^ successively after one another, 
but many of them at the same time, and in different countries of Egypt. There 
were in Egypt four principal dynasties, that of Thebes, of Thin, of Memphis, 
and of Tanis. I shall not here give my readers a list of the kii^ who nave 
reigoed in E^ypt, most of whom are only known to us by their names. I shaJi 
only take notice of what seems to me most proper to give youth the necessaiy 
light into this part of histoiy, for whose sake principally I engaged in this uiî- 
dertakine ; and I shall conline myself chiefiy to the memoirs left us by Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus concerning the Egyptian kings, without even scru- 
pulously preserving the exactness of succession, at least in the beginning';, 
which are very obscure ; and without pretending to reconcile these two histo- 
rians. Their design, especially that of Herodotus, was not to lay before us 
an exact series of the kings of Éçypt, but only to point out those princes, whose 
histoiy appeared to them most important and instructive. I shall follow th<» 
same plan, and hope to be foi^iven, for not having involved either m>;se?f or 
my readers, in a labyrinth of almost inextricable difficulties, from which th«^ 
most able canscarcelydisengaçe themselves, when they pretend to follow the 
series of histoiy, and reduce it to fixed and certain dates. The curious may 
consult the learned woiks, in which this subject is treated in all its extent.^ 

1 am to premise, that Herodotus, upon the credit of the Egyptian priest*; 
whom he had consulted, g^ves us a great number of oracles, and sin^lar inci- 
dents, all which, though he relates them as so many facts, the judicious reader 
. will eaàily discover to be what they really are,.! mean fictions. 

The ancient history of Egypt comprehends 2158 years, and is naturally 
divided into three penods. 

The first begins with the establishment of the Egyptian monarchy, by Me- 
nés or Misramiy the son of Cham,§ in the year of the woild 1816 ; ana ends 

* Diod. I. i. p. 41. t A historian of Crrene. 

t Sir JdkB Xanham*! Cuwn. Chrome* Father PexTM ; the Diswrtatiom of F. Toarmmiae, Abbé St- 
^,4e« { OrHaa. 
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jear of the wodd 3479. This first penodT contaiiis lees^jears 
The seccmd period M iDtenmxed with aie Penian ancT Grecian history, and 

estends to the <fe?ith of Alexander the Great, wfaidi happened in the year 3681. 

4nd coD9e<|iieotlT lodttdes SOS years. 
The tUnd period is that m whioh a new monarchy was fonoed in E^gyptby 

toe Lagids, or Ptolemies^ descendants fitom Lag:u8, to the death of Qeopatra. 

the last queen of Efeypt, in 3974 ; and this last comprehends 293 yean. 
I shaUnow teat mOr of the fixst period, reserrii^ the two oOieni 6a the 

eras to vmksk mj heloq;. * 



MffTES^* Historians are unanimously agreed» that Menés was the fint kiur 

^^.^J?^ ^^ *". P'^'^t ^^ ^^ without foundation, that he is the saSe 
with Misrtim, the son of Cham. 

Cham was the second son of Noah. When the family of the latter after 
the extravi^i^ attempt <f building the tower of Bahel, dkpeised themselves 
into dtfferent countries, Cham retired to Africa, and it doubtless was he who 
aAerwards was worshipped as a god, under the name of Jupiter AmmoB. He 
had Aw ehadi«n, Chii8,t Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. Chus settled m Ethi- 
opia, Misrann in Egypt, which generally is called in Scripture after his nai ff^ 
andby that of Cham his father ;t Phut took possession of that part of Africa 
which lies westward of Egypt: and Canaan, of that countiy which after- 
wards bore hb name. 1^ Canaanites are certainly the same people who 
are called ahnost ahvays Phœnidans by the Greeks, of which foBekn name 
DO reason can be given, any more than of the oblivkMi of the tiue one. 

I return to Mi8raim.§ He is aneed to be the same with Menés, wÏKxn all 
histoiiaiis dedare tobe die fint king of Egypt, the mstitutor of the worship of 
the gods, and of the ceremonies ofthe sacrifices. 

Boswis, some ages after him, built the famous cky of Thebes, and made 
it the seat of his empwe. We have elsewhere taken notice of the wealth and 
mapificence of this ci^. This prince is not to be confounded with Busiris, 
so infamous for his cruelties. 

OsTiuiiDTAS. Dk)dorus gives a veiy particular descriptkm of many mag- 
nificent edifices miiied by this king ; one of which was adorned with sculp- 
tures and paôntin» ^eii^uisite beauty, representing his ezpeditk» against tne 
BactriaBB,a people of Asia, Y^iom he had invaded with foiûr hundreduiousand 
loot and twenty thousand horse.! In another part of the edifice, was exhibited 
an asaembhr of the jucfges, whose president wore on his breast a picture of 
truth, with her eyes shut, and himseltwas surrounded with books : an emphatic 
emblem, denotiqg that judges ought to be perfectly versed in fte laws, and 
impartial in (he admimstration oithem. 

T^J^ likewiae was painted here, offering to the gods gdd and silver, 
which he drew every year fimn the mines of Egypt, amounting to the sum of 
SLxteen imUion8.f 

Not ÙJ 6ixn hence was seen a magnificent libraiy, the oldest mentkmed iip 
histoiy. Its title or inscription on the fixmt was. The qfioê^ or treoêury^ cf re- 
medies for Ûi£ diieaees <fthe soul. Near it were statues, representing aï the 



l^gyptian gods, to each of whom the king ma^ suitable oferiqgs fhy which 
he seemed to be desirous of informii^ posterity, that his life and raign^liad been 
distioguished by pdety to the gods ana justice to men. 

, _ • A. M- 1816. Ant. J. C.91M. t Or Curt. ©«a. i. «. 

I The imcMof itaoia nuae, V^Mfiu, neauin to thû day among Uie ArftbiuM, who calth Havs; hf 
^tMtijioiij of Plntoieb. it w«f called X'^uo. Cbemia. by as easy eoffrnptioaof Cbenia, ma Miia far 

I Heiod. I ii. p. 99. Diod. 1. i. pi «t 11 Diod. l.i. p. 44,46. 

^ IT Thvee UwiMaad two ftoodrad BTiiadii of inia«. 

Vol. L 9 
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His mausoleum discovered uncommon magnificence ; it was encompassed 
with a circle of eold, a cubit in breadth, and 365 cubits in circumfeience ; eack 
of whidi showed the rising and setting of the sun. moon, and the rest of the 
planets. For so early as this king's reign, the Egyptians divided the year 
into twelve months, each consisting of thiity days ; to which they added eveiy 
year five days and six hours.* Tne spectator did not know which to adfbire 
most in this stately monument, the richness of its materials, or the genius and 
industiy of (he artists and workmen. 

UcHOREUs, one of the successors of Osymandyas, built the ci^ of Mem- 
phis.! This city was 150 fiirlcmgs, or more than seven leagues in circumfer- 
ence, and stood at the point of the Delta, in that part where the Nile divides 
itselt into several branches or streams. Southwara finom the city^ he raised a 
lofty mole. On the right and left he dug veiy deep meats to receive the rirer. 
These were £su:ed witn stone ; and raised, near tne city, by strone causeys; 
the whole designed to secure the city frtmi die inundations of the Nfle, and the 
incursions of the enemy. A city so advantageously situated, and so strocciy 
fortified, that it was almost the key of the Nile, and by this means commaDded 
the whole countiy, became soon the usual residence of the Egyptian kipgs. 
it kept possession of this honour, till it was forced to resign it to Alexandra, 
built oy Alexander the Great. 

M<ERi8. This king made the famous lake, which went by his 'name, and , 
whereof mention has been already made. 

Egypt had long been governed oy its native princes, when strangeis^called 
Shepherd-lângs. (Hycsos in the E^ptian language,) from Arabia or Phoeni- 
cia, invaded ana seized a great part of lower %7Pt« and Memphis itself; but 
Upper Egypt remained unconquered, and the kingdom of Thebes existed till 
the reign ofSesostris.l These foreign princes governed about two hundred 
and sixty years. 

Under one of these princes called Pharaoh in Scripture, (a name common 
to all the kings of Egypt,) Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarah, who 
was exposed to great hazard, on account of her exquisite beauty, wliich 
reaching the prince's ear, she was by him taken from Abraham, upon tbe 
supposition that she was not a wife, but only his sister.§ 

Thethmosis, or Amosis, having expelled the Shepherd kings, reigned in 
Lower Egypt.ll 

Lopç after his reign, Joseph was brought a slave into Ee^ypt, by some là- 
maelitish merchants ; sold to Potiphar, and, by a series of wonderful events, 
enjoyed the supreme authority, by his being raised to the chief employment 
ofthe kingdom.ir I shall pass over his history, as it is so universally known; 
but must take notice of a remark of Justin, the epitomiser of Trogus Pom- 
peius.** an excellenthistorian of the Augustan age, viz, that Joseph the young- 
est ot Jacob's children, vrbam his brethren, through envy, had sold to foreign 
merchants, being endowed from heaventt with the interpretation of dreams, 
and a knowledge of futurity^ preserved by his uncommon prudence, Eç^i 
from the famine with which it was menaced, and was extremely caressed bj 
the king. 

Jacob also went into Egypt with his whole familjr, which met with the 
kindest treatment from the Egyptians, whilst Joseph's important services were 
fresh in their memories.^]: Sut after his death, say the Scriptues, there arm 
up a new king, v^Uch knew not Joieph,ii 

Ramesbs-miamuit, accordii^ to ArcnDishop Usher, was the name of thb 
king, v^ is called Pharaoh in Scripture.||il He reigned sixty-six years, and 

* Se« Sir Itaiie Newtoa*! CiodoImt, p. 90. f Oiod. p. 4S. 

X A, H. 1990. AnU J. C. 3084. J A.1I. 9064. Abt J. C. 1990. 6«d. xu. 10-90. 

Jl A. M. 9179. Ant J. C. 1895. IT A. K . 9978. Ant. J. C. 1798. •• Lib. xxxri. c. % 
ft Justin ucribes tfaii f ilt of hearen to Jotaph*s skill in nuig:ieaJ art*.<— Con ma^icu ibi arte* (£gjpla 
scil.) lolecti iarenlo percepiswt, Jbc. 

41 A. H. aSM. Ant J. C. 1706. f) Elnd. i. 8. HI) A. M. 9437. Ant. J. C. 1577. 
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oppressed the Israelites in a most gnerous manner. He m< over Aan iaJc" 
masUn* to afflict them with their burdens^ and they built Jbr Pharaoh treature- 
ari«,t Pithan and Raamtef-'-and the Egyptians triade the children of Itrael 
terve rmih rig€3ur, a$ul they made their lives Vitter with hard bondage, in mortar 
andin brick, and in aUmanner of servicein Ae field; aU their seroiee wherein 
th^u made them serve, tmms with rigour. This Bng had two sons, Amenophis 
and Busiris. 

Amenophis, the eldest, succeeded him.t He was the Pharaoh under whose 
reign the Israelites departed out of Egypt, and who was diowned in his pas- 
sa^ throurii the Red Sea. 

Father Touinemine makes Sesostris, of whom we shall speak immediately, 
the Pharaoh who raised the persecution against the Israelites, and oppressed 
them with the most painful toil8.§ This is exactly açreeable to the account 
Çiven hy Diodonis of this prince, who employed m his Egyptian works only 
foreigners; so that we mav place the memorable event orthe passage of the 
Red Sea, under his son Pneron ;|| and the characteristic of impiety ascribed 
to him by Herodotus, greatly stren^hens the probability of this conjecture. 
The plan I have proposed to foUow in this history, excuses me from entering 
into chronologicardiscussions. 

Diodonis, IT speaking of the Red Sea, has made one remarie very worthy our 
obserration : a tradition, says that historian, has been transmitted througn the 
whole nation from father to son, for many ages, that once an extraordinary 
ebb dried the sea, so that its bottom was seen ; and that a violent flow imme- 
diately after broi^t back the waters to their former channel. It is evident 
that the miraculous passage of Moses over the Red Sea is here hinted at ; 
and I make this remark, purposely to admonish young students, not to slip 
oyer, in their perusal of authors, these precious^raains of antiquity ; espe- 
cially when they bear, like this passage, any relation to religion. 

Archbishop Usher says, that Amenophis lefl two sons, one called Sesothis, 
or Sesostris, and the other Armais. The Gre^s call him Bclus, and his two 
sons, Egyptus and Danaus. 

Sesostris was not only one of the most powerful kings of Egypt, but one 
of the greatest conauerors that antiquity boasts of.** 

His father, whetner by inspiration, caprice, or, as the Egyptians say, by 
the authority of an oracle, formed a design of making his son a conqueror. 
This he set about after the Egyptian manner, that is, in a great and noble 
way. AH the male children bom in the same day with Sesostris, were, by 
the kind's order, brooght to court. Here they were educated as if they had 
been his own children, with the same care bestowed on Sesostris, with whom 
they were brought up. He could not possibly have given him more faithful 
ministers, nor officers who more zealously desired the success of his arms. 
The chief part of their education was, the inuring them from their infancy to 
a hard and laborious life, in order that they might one day be capable of sus- 
taining with ease the toils of war. They were never suffered to eat. till they 
had run, on foot or horseback, a considerable race. Hunting was tneir most 
commoa exercise. 

«Elian remarks that Sesostris was taught by Mercury, vriio instructed him 
in politics, and arts of government.!! This Mercuiy is he whom the Greeks 
caJled Trisme^stus, {. e. thrice great. Egypt, his native countiy, owes to 
lum the invention of almost eveiy art. The two books, which ço under his 
name, bear such evident characters of novelty, that the forgeiy is no longer 
doubted. There was another Mercuiy, who also was veiy famous among the 
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• Ezod. i. 11, 13. 14. 
debet theaanrarum. L,XX. inbe« m units». These cities were appointed to preicnre, as in a lion- 
the rorn, oil, and other products of Ef jpt. — Vatab. 

t A. M 2494. Ant. J. C. ISIO. } A. M. 2513. Ant. J. C. I4»l. 

B This name bears ft great rasemblaoce to Phanboh, so common to the Egyptian kim^ s. 

T tab. iiL p. 74. •• Rered. I. ii. cap. 102. HO. Diod. 1. 1. p. 49, 64. 

tt T4 vo^TS iJtfiov^ 9v)vai.~Lib. %u. c. 4. 
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Êgyptianfi, for his rare knowledge ; and of touch greater antiqui^ Aan fti 
fohner. Jamblicus, a priest of Ëç^pt, affirms, diat it was customair with tb 
Egyptians, to publish all neti^ bocNKs or inventions under the name of Hem» 

f When Sesostris Was more advanced in years, his father sent him against du 
Arabians, in order that, by fighting with them, he might acquire militai^ 
knowledge. Here the ^oung prince learned to bear hunger and ttdrst, aiK 
subdued a nation which nil then had never been conquered. The ytouth eda 
cated With him, attended him in all his camp^aigns. 

Accustomed by this conquest to martial toil^, he was next sent by Ins ÊiA« 
to try his fortune westward. He invaded Libya, and subdued the greatesi 
part of that vast continent. 

ScsosTRis.* In the course of this expedition, his father died, and leA bioi 
capable of attempting the greatest enterprises. He formed no less a àesm 
âian that of the conquest of the world. But before he left his kingdom, be 
had provided for his domestic security, in winnrog the hearts of his sulgecti 
by his generosity, justice, and a popular obliging behaviour. He was no ies 
studious to gain the affection of his officers and soldiers, who were e^^er mAj 
to shed the last drop of Uieir blood in his service ; persuaded that hb enter- 
Jtoes would all be unsuccessful, unless his army should be attached tolù 
person, by all the ties of esteem, affection, and interest. He divided the 
countiy Into thirty-six governments, called Nomi, and bestowed them on pe^ 
sons of merit, and the most approved fidelity. 

, In the mean time he made the requisite preparations, levied forces, and 
lieaded them witii officers of the greatest bravery and reputation, and the» 
were taken chieffy ûom among the youths who had been educated with faim. 
He had seventeen hundred of these officers^ who were all capable of inspiniç 
his troops with resolution, a love of discipline, and a zeal tor the service ol 
their pnnce. His army consisted of six hundred thousand foot, and tweaty- 
four mousand hoise, besides tWenty-seven thousand armed chariots. 

He beg^ his expedition by invading Ethiopia, situated to the south of 
Egypt. He made it tributaiy, and obliged tfie nations of it to lumisb faiis 
annually with a certain quanti^ of ebony, ivoiy, and gold. 

He had fitted out a fleet of four hundred sail, and orderirig it to sail to the 
Red Sea, made himself master of the isles and cities lying cm the coasts o!* 
that sea. He himself heading his land-aimy, over-ran and subdued Asia witb 
amazing rapidity, and advanced farther into India than Hercules, Baccbus, 
and, in aAer times, Alexander himself had*ever done ; for he subdtwd the 
countries beyond the Ganges, and advanced as far as die Ocean. One maj 
'udge from hence, how unable the more neighbouring countries weie to itsi^t 
iim. The Scythians, as far as the river Tanais, Armenia, and Capi>ad0cia, 
were conquered. He left a colony in the ancient kingdom of Colœos, situa- 
ted to the east of the Black Sea, where the Eg^ian customs and mamers 
have been ever since retained. Herodotus saw in Asia Minor, fi^om onef^ 
to the other, monuments of his victories. In several countries was read the 
following inscription, engraven on pillars : Se8ostris,kwg of kdngSj and iùrioj 
lordSf subdued this country by the power of his arms. Such pulars are fbond 
even in Thrace, and his empire extended from the Ganges to die Danube. 
In his expeditions, some nations bravely defended their liberties, and others 
yielded them up without making die feast resistance. This disparity wss 
denoted by him in hieroglyphical figures, on the monuments erected to ^' 
petuate the remembrance of his victories, agreeably to the Egyptian practice. 

The scarcity of provisions in Thrace stopped the progress of his congucst^^ 
and prevented his advancing farther in Europe. One remailMble circum- 
stance is observed in this conqueror, who never once thought, as others had 
done, of preserving bis acquisitions ; but contenting himselfwith the glory of 
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twrins «nbdiied and denMMled so maiiyitttÎQOS, after having spread deaola- 
tioo thzough die world for nine yean, he confined himaelr almost withtai 
the ancienl limits ùi Egypt, a few neiriibouriog provinces excepted : for we 
do not find any traces or footsteps of um new empire, eidier under himself 
or his successors. 

He retomed, therefore, laden with the spoils of the vanquished nations ; 
dra^^n^ afler him a numberless multitude of captives, and covei^ witt| 
greater grlory than his predecessors ; Q»t gloiy, I mean, which empJors so 
many tondues and pens m its praise, which consists in invading a great num- 
ber of provinces in a hostile way, and is often productive of numberless ca- 
lamitîes. He rewarded his officers and soldiers with a truly royal magnlfi- 
ceiKre* in proportion to their rank and merit. He made it both nis pleasuie 
and ou^, to put the companions of his victoiy in such a condifion bs^ might 
enable tbem to eqj^yy, during the remainder oî their days, a calm and easy 
repooe, the just lewara oi their past toib. 

w ith regaurd to himself, for ever careful of his own reputation, and still more 
of makiqg his power advantageous to his subjects, he employed the repose 
which' peace allowed him, in raising woriu that might contribute more to the 
€nrichai||^ of Egypt, than the immortalizing of his name ; worics in which the 
art and mdustiy of the workmen were more admired, than the immense sums 
which had been expended on them. 

A hundred famous temples, raised as so many monuments of gratitude to 
the tutelar gods of all the cities, were the first, as well as the most illustrious 
testimonies of his victories ; alnd he took care to publish in the inscriptions 
on them, that these mig^^ works had been completed without burdening any 
of his subjects. He made it his glor^r to be tender of them, and to employ 
only capdves in these monuments c^ his cono uests. The Scriptures take no- 
tice of something Vke this, where they speak of the buildiitgs of Solomon.* 
But be was especially studious of adomine and enriching the temple of Vul- 
can at Pelusium, in acknowledgement of that god's imaginaiy protectkm of 
him, when, on his return finom his eiqpeditions. bis brother had a desm of de- 
stroying him in that city, with his wife and children, by settipg m« to the 
apartment where he then lay. 

Hb great work was, the raising, in every part of Egypt, a considerable 
number of high banks or moles, on which new cities were built, in order that 
these mizht l^ a security (w men and beasts, during the inundations of the Nile. 
From Memphis, as &r as the sea, he cut, on boîh sides of the river, a great 
number of canals, for the conveniency of trade, and the conveying of provi- 
sions, for the set^ng an easy correspondence between such cities as were most 
distant from one ano&er. JBesides the advantages of traffic^ Egypt was, by 
these canals, made inaccessible to the cavaliy of its enemies, which before 
had so oAen harassed it by repeated incursions. 

He did still more : to secure Egypt from the inroads of its nearer ncigh- 
boun, die Syrians and Arabians, & fortified all the eastern coast from Pelu- 
sium to Heliopolis, that is, for upwards of seven reagues.t 

SesQstris might have been considered as one of tlie most illustrious and most 
boasted heroes of antiquity had not the lustre of his warlike actions, as well 
a|s his pacific virtues, been tarnished by a thirst of gloiy, and a blind fondness 
for his own grandeur, which made him foiget that he was a man. The kings 
^ chie& of the conquered nations came, at stated times, to do homage to 
uKir victor, and pay him the appointed tribute. On eveiy other occasion, he 
^ treated them with some humaruty and generosity. But when he went to the 
temple, or entered his capital, he caused these princes, four abreast, to be 
«^irôsed to his car, instead of horses : and vafued himself upon his faeiRg 
UIU8 draivB by the lords and sovereigns or other nations. What lam most sur« 
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prised at is^ that Diodorus should rank this foolish and inhuman vaoity amcaç 
the most shining; actions of this prince. 

Becoming blind in his old age, he despatched himself, after havii^ re%^ied 
thirty- three years, and left his kingdom immensely rich.* His empire never- 
theless did not reach beyond the fourth generation. But Ûïere still remained, 90 
late as the reign of Tiberius; magnificent monuments, which showed the extent 
of Egypt under Sesostris.t and the immense tributes which were paid to it.^ 

I now return to some tacts which should have been mentioned )}efore, as 
they occurred in this period, but were omitted, in order that I might not break 
the thread of the history, and therefore will now barely mention them. 

About the era in question, the Egyptians settled themselves in divers part« 
of the earthy The colony which Cecrops led out of Eçypt, built twelve cities, 
or rather so many towns, of which he composed the kingdom of Athens.§ 

We observed, that the brother of Sesostris, called by the Greeks Danaus, 
had formed a design to murder him on^his return to E^pt after his conquests. 
But being defeated in his horrid project, he was obliged to fly.H He there- 
upon retired to Peloponnesus, where he seized upon the kingdom of Aigc», 
wnich had been founded about four hundred years nefore by inachus. 

BusiRis, brother of Amenophis, so infamous among the ancients for bis cru- 
elties, exercised his tyranny at that time on the banks of the Nile, aad barba- 
rously cut the throats of all foreigners who landed in his country : this was 
probably during the absence of Sesostris.T 

About the same time Cadmus broufi;ht from Syria, into Greece, the inven- 
tion of letters.** Some pretend, that these characters^ or letters, were Egyp- 
tian, and that Cadmus himself was a native of Eg^pt, and not of Pbœnicia: 
and the Egyptians, who ascribe to themselves the invention of cvenr art, and 
boast a greater antiquity than any other nation, ascribed to their Mercuiy the 
honour of inventir^ letters. Most of the learned agree, that Cadmus carried 
the Phœnician, or Syrian letters into Greece, and that those letters were the 
same as the Hebraic ; the Hebrews who formed but a small nation, beii^ 
comprehended under xthe general name of Syrians. tt Joseph Scaliger. in bis 
notes on the Chronicon of JSusebius, proves that the Greek letters, ana those 
of the Latin alphabet formed from them, derive theiroriginal from the ancient 
Phœnician letters, which are the same with the Samaritan, and were used fay 
the Jews before the Babylonish captivity. Cadmus carried only sixteen let- 
ters into Greece, eight others being added afterwards.!} 

I return to the history of the Eg]^tian kings, whom fshall hereafter rank in 
the same order with Ilerodotus. 

pRERON succeeded Sesostris in his kingdom, but not in his g]oiT.§§ Hero- 
dotus relates but one action of his, which shows how greatly be nacTde^tK» 
rated from the religious sentiments of his father.|||| In an extraordinaiy idud- 
dation of the Nile, which exceeded eighteen cubits, this prince, enraged at 
the devastation which was made by it, threw a javelin at the river, as if be 
intended thereby to chastise its insolence ; but was himself immediately pun- 
ished for his impiety, if the historian may be credited, with the loss of s^ht { 

PROTEUs.lTf He was the son of Memphis, where, in Herodotus' time, he ( 
temple was still standing, in which was a chapel dedicated to Venus the Stnn- 

* TaoiL Ann. 1. ii. c. 60. f Tacit. Ann. 1. iL 

t ZiCf ebtntur indicU i^entitnis tributa^-hand mint» msf nifica quam nunc vt Parthorum aut poteotii Bo- i 
«laaa j<AnBtur. I ntcribed on pillan. were read Uie tributes imposed on yanqoished natiom. wbieh 

wen not inferior totlKMO now paid to the Parthian and Roman powers. 
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|er.* It is 60i9ectured âiat this Venus was Helen, For, in tfae reign of this 
nooarch, Paris aie Trqjan, returning home with Helen, whom he had stolen, 
irasdriTeBby a stoim into one of the mouths of the Nile, called the Canonic ; 
vûA from thience was conducted to Proteus at Memphis, vdu> reproached bun 
b the stroDg^est terms for his hase perfidy and guilty m stealiiv the wife of his 
bost, and with her all the effects in his house. He added, that the only rea- 
son whr he did not punish him with death (as his crime deserved) was, he- 
cause tne Eeyptians were careful not to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
strançeis : wai he would keep Helen, with all the riches that were brought 
ivithber, in (»der to restore them to their lawful owner: that as for himself 
(Paris,^ be must either auit his dominions in three days, or expect to be 
treated as an eaemv. The kind's order was obeyed. Paris continued his 
voyage, and anivea at Troy, whither he was closely pursued by the Grecian 
army. The Greeks summoned the Trojans to surrender Helen, and with her 
all tne treasures of which her husband had been plundered. The Trojans an- 
swered, that neither Helen nor her treasures were in their city^. And indeed, 
was it at all likely, sa^s Herodotus, that Priam, who was so wise an old prince, 
should choose to see bis children and countnr destroyed before his eyes, rather 
than give the Greeks the just and reasonable satisfaction they desued ? But 
it was to no puipose for them to affirm with an oath, that Helen was not in their 
city : the GreeKs, being firmly persuaded that they were trifled with, persii^r' 
ed oostinately in their unbefief. The Deity, continues the same historian, 
being resolved that the Trojans, by the total destruction of their city and em- 
pire, should teach the affrighted world this lesson. That great crimes are 

ATTENDCn WITH E^UALLT GREAT AlfD SIGNAL PUNISHMENTS FROM THE OF- 
FENDED GODS.t Menelaus, in his return from Troy, called at the court of 
king Proteus, who restored him Helen with all her treasure. Herodotus proves 
from some passages in Homer, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was not un- 
known to this poet. 

Rhampsinitus. The treasuiy built by this king, who was richer than any 
of his predecessors, and his descent into hell, as they are related by Herodo- 
tus^ bave ao much the air of romance and fiction, that they deserve no men- 
tion here. ^ 

Till the reign of this king, there had been some shadow at least of justice 
and moderation in Egypt ; but, in the two foUowing reigns, violence and cru- 
elty usurped their place. 

Cheops and CEPHitENus.§ These two princes, who were truly brotheis by 
the similitude of tiieir manners, seem to have strove which of them should dis- 
tinguish himself most, by a barefaced impiety towards the cods, and a barba- 
rous inhumanity to men. Cheops reigned n Ay yeais, and his brother Cephrenus 
fiily-six years afler him. They kept the temples shut during the whole time 
of their loi^ reiens ; and forbid the offerings of sacrifice under the severest 
penalties. On the other hand, they oppressed their subjects, by employing 
them in the most grievous and useless woiks ; and sacrificed tlie lives of num- 
I berless muititudes of men. merely to gratify a senseless ambition, of imirior- 
' lalizing their names by edifices of an enormous magnitude and a boundless 

* I do not think mrielf oblif^d to enter here into a disciisibn. which would be atiend«4 with Terr per- 
flexiofT dilieultie*, sbould I pretend to reconcile the series, or «occetBion of the kingps, u ffivca by Hero- 
dotus, with the opinion of nrchbishop Usher. This last supposes, with a mat many other learned men. 
that ScMftris is tne son of that ErjrpUan kinr who was drowned in the Red Sea, whose reign must conse- 
«uentlj hare bcf on in the vear of the world 3613, and continoed till the year 9547, since it taated thirty- 
wee years. Should we allow 6ftj years to the reif n of Pheron his son. there would still be an interval 
«f sbore two hundred years between Pheron and Proteus, who, according to Herodotus, succeeded inme- 
AiateW the first : since Prateni lived at the time of the siege of Troy, which, according to Usher, was taken 
Ao. Man. 3890. I know not whether his ilmoet total silence on the Egyptian kings after Sesottris. was 
owing to his sense of this diJBcidtr. I suppose a long interval to have occurcd between Pheron and Pro- 
têt» ; accordingly Diodoras (lib. lir.) fills it up with a great many kings ; and the ^ame mnst be said of 
«oiBfofthsfeflt^igkings. 

t *Os Tdv jirYaAMv âliinui4»>v (irroXai do) «al at nitfOftat ««fa tO» ^cAv. 

t Ub. ii. c. 121, 123. * Herod. !, ii. c. 134, 12S. Diod. 1. i. p. 57. 



expense. Il is i«mafkabl«, tfiftt tfao»e stately pyiainiâs, whid^ hate so k^ 
been tbe admiration of the whole worid, were t&s elfiects of the hrfeligkMi an 
merciless cnielty of tbeee princes. 

Mtceriitcs.* He was the son of Ghepps» but of a character <^po8ite to tha 
of his faàier. So far from walking; in his steps» he detested hii conduct, and 
pursued quite di^rent measures. He t^jain opened tbe templei of the ^cds, 
restored the sacrifices, did all that lay in his powe^ to comfort hie subjects» 
and make them forget their past miseries ; and believed hknself set over them 
for no other purpose than to exercise justice, and to make them taste ail the 
blessings of an ecjuitable and peaceful administiation. He heard their coid* 

gaints, dried their teais, easea their miserr, and thought himself not so mocfa 
e master, as the father of his people. This procui^d him the love of them 
all. Egypt resounded with his praises, and his name commanded veneraiioD 
In all places. 

One would naturally conclude, that so prudent and humane a conduct must 
have dratvn down on Mycerinus the protection of the gods. But it bapneod 
far otherwise. His misfcnlunes began from the death of a darling and ooly (£atugb- 
ter, in whom his whole felicity consisted. He ordered extraordinaiy honours 
to be paid to her memory, which were still continued in Herodotus^s time. 
This historian informs us, that in the city of Sais, exquisite odours were burnt, 
in the day-time, at the tomb of this princess, ana that it was illuminated whb 
a lamp by nieht. 

He was tola by an oracle, that his reign would continue but seven years. Aha 
as he complained of this to the gods, sund inquired the reason why so king and 
prosperotis a reign had been granted to his father and uncle, who were eamJlj 
cniel and impious, while his own, which he had endeavoured so carefullj to 
render as equitable and mild as it was possible for him to do, should be so 
short and unhappy ; he was answered, that these were the veiy causes of it, iî 
being the will ot the gods to oppress and afflict E^pt, during the space of 150 
years, as a punishment for its crimes ; and that his reign, which was appoint- 
ed, like those of the preceding monarchs, to be of My years continuance, vras 
shortened on account of his too great lenity. Mycerinus likewise biult a pyia- 
mid, but much inferior in dimensions to that of nis father. 

AsYCHis.t He enacted the law relating to loans, which forbids a son to 
borrow money, without giving the dead body of his lather by way of secuntf 
for it. The law added, that in case the son took no care to redeem his fathers 
body by restoring the loan, both himself and his children should be deprired 
for ever of the rights of sepulture. 

He valued himself for havii» surpassed all his predecessors, by building a 
pyramid of brick, more magnificent, if this king was to be credited, tham acj 
hitherto seen. The followhig inscriptk» by its founder's order, was engrared 
upon it : CoxpiRE Me not with pvkahids built of stone, which I as 

MVCn EXCEL AS JVPITER DOES ALL THE OTHER GODS.J 

If we suppose the six preceding reigns (the exact duration of some of which 
is not fixed by Herodotus) to have continued one hundred and seventy jean, 
there will remain an interval of near three hundred years to the reign of Sa- 
bachus the Ethiopian. In this interval I shall place a few circumstances re* 
«ated in Holy Scripturet 

Pharaoh, king of Ervpt, gave his dau^ter in marriage to Solomon. \àK 
of Israel ; who received ner in that part oi Jerusalem called the city of David, 
till he had built her a palace.^ 

Sesach, or Shishak. otherwise called Sesonchis. 

It was to him that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the wrath of Solomon, who in- 



• Herad. 1. ii. p. 139. 140^ ^ t Berad. 1. ii. c. 136. 

inscription, •• we find it in Herodotus, it, •' For tM 
draw bricki (irAi»6ogs iTfiM-av) out of Uie mud wk 
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îtndedtokHiym.* Hé abode iDl>n»ttiU Solomoii'sdttfli». and tfMretu^ 
kd to Jenisalrai, wiien Pattki^ hifluien at tba bead of te rebek,lM won ùata 
Refaoboam tiie son of SMomon, ten tribes, orer wliom he declared him^ 

This Sesacfa, îb the fifth year of the feifn of Rehoboam, maiched a^inst 
fenisalem, because the Jews had tranigvessed against the LonL He came 
ihth twelTe hundred chariots of war and sixty thousand boise4 He had 
hougiit numberiess multitudes of people, who were all Libyans^ TrogkMhrtss, 
and Ethiopians.t He seized j^n all the straiwest ckiet of Jadah« ana ad- 
ranced as far as Jerusalem. Then the king anathe princes of Israel, havintf 
humbled themselves, and im[>lored the protection of m Ood of IsraeL he tola 
them, by^is prophet Shemaiah, that, because they humbled thônselves, he 
would not utterly destroy them, as they had deserved ; but that they should 
be the servants of Sesach ; incwder Atfl Asym^inow the difference of iUt 
serxTtce, and the $ermce afûiê hmrdoms ofHu eofuMryuh Sesach retired from 
Jerusalem, after havinsf phmdered the treasures of the bouse of the Lord, and 
of the king's house ; ne carried off eveiy thiqr with him, and torn aUa the 
three hundred Mdd$of gM wkkk SeUmom had made. 

Zerah, king of Ethiopia, and doubtless of fi^ypt at the same time, made 
war upon Asa king of Judah.H His anny consisted of a million of men, and 
three hundred chariots of war. Asa marched against him, and drawisg up 
his amnr in order of battle, in iiill reliance on the God whom he sema, 
" Lord,'^ says he, ** it is nothing for thee to help, whether with many, or with 
them that have no power. Help us, O Lord our Ood, for we rest oo thee, and 
in thy name we go agahist this multitude ; O Lord thou art our Ood, let not 
man prevail against thee." A prayer offered up with such stroQg faith was 
heard. God struck the Ethiopians with terror ; they fled, and all were irre* 
coverably defeated, bein^ desinmd before the Lord^ and hefwre his hoet. 
AifYsis.Y He was blind, and und» his re%n 

Sabacrus, kmg of Ethiopia, bemg enoourased by an oracle, entered Egypt 
with a numerous army, ana possessed himself of it. He reigned with great 
clemency and justice. Instead of putting to death auch criminals as had been 
sentenced to die by the judees, he made them repair the causeys, on which 
the respective cities to which they bekniged were situated. He built sevend 
magnîlicent temples, and among the rest, one in the city of Bubastus^ of which 
Herodohs gives a kxig axKi elegant description. After a reign of n% }rear8| 
which was the time appointed hy the (wacle, he retired vohmtarily to his old 
kingdom of Ethiopia, and left the throne of Egypt to Anysis, who during this 
time had concealed himself in the fens. It is believed that this Sabachus was 
the same wHh So, whose aid was impl<H«d by Hosea king of Israel, agamst 
Salmanaser kiqg of Assyria.** 
Sethoit. He reigned fourteen yean. 

He is the same with Sevechus, the son of Sabacon or Sua! the Ethiopian, 
who reigned so long over ErjFpt.tt This prince, so far from dischaiging the 
functions of a king, was ambitious of those of a priest ; causiog himself to be 
consecrated h^-priest of Vulcan. Abandoning himself entirely to supersti* 
tion, he neglected to defend his kingdom by force of anns ; paying no regaid 
to mtliùuy men, ftom a firm persuasion that he should never have occasion 
for their assistance : he tfierefore was so far from endeavouring to gain their 
afiections, that he deprived them of their privileges, and even dispossessed 
them of such lands as his predecessors had given them. 

He was soon made sensible of their resentment in a war that broke out sud- 
denly, and fiom which be delivered himself solely by a miraculous protection» 
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if Herodotus may be credited, who intermixes his account of this war wiA a 
mat many fabulous particulars. Sennacherib, (so Herodotus calls this prince ,) 
King of the Arabians and Assyrians, having entered Egypt with a numeroui 
army, the EWptian officers and soldiers refused to march against him. The 
high-priest ofVulcan, beipg thus reduced to the greatest extremity, had re< 
course to his eod, who bid him not despond, but march courageously agains: 
the enemy with the few soldiers he could raise. Sethon obeyed. A small 
number of merchants, artificers, and others, who were the dregs of the popu- 
lace, joined him : and with this handM of men he marched to Pelusium, 
where Sennacherib had pitched his camp. The night following a prodigious 
number of rats entered the enemy's camp, and gnawing to pieces all theii 
bow-strings and the thoi^ of their shields, rendered them incapable of niakio^ 
the least defence. Bein? disarmed in this manner, they were obliged to ûy ; 
and they retreated with the loss of a great part of âieir forces. Sethon, wten 
he returned home, ordered a statue of himself to be set uf» in the temple of 
Vulcan, holding in his right hand a rat, and these words inscribed thereoo: 
Let the m ah who beholds mb learh to reverehce the gods.* 

It is veiy obvious that &is stoiy, as related here from Herodotus, is an alter- 
ation of that which is UAd in the second book of Kings.t We there see, â»t 
Sennacherib, king of the Assyrians, having subdued all the neighbouring na- 
tions, and seized upon all the cities of Judah, resolved to besiege Uezddab 
in Jerusalem, his capital city. The ministers of this holy king, in spite of tim 
opposition and the remonstrances of the prophet Isaiah, who promised them, 
in God's name, a sure and certain protection^ provided they would trust in 
him only, sent secretly to the Egyptians and Ethiopians for succour. Their 
armies, being imited, marched to the relief of Jerusalem at the time appoint- 
ed, and were met and vanquished by the Assyrians in a pitched battle. He 
pursued them into Egypt, and entirely laid waste the country. At his retun 
from thence, the veiy night before he was to have given a general assault tc 
Jerusalem, which then seemed lost to all hopes, the destroying angel made 
dreadful havoc in the camp of the Assyrians, destroyed a huncoed (oaitcoK 
and five thousand men by fire and sword, and proved evidently, that ttiey had 
great reason to rely, as Hezekiah had done, on the promise of the Grod of Israel. 

This is the real fact. But as it was no ways honourable to the Egyptiaos^ 
they endeavoured to turn it to their own advantagfe, by dispiismg and comipt- 
ing the circumstances of it. Nevertheless, the account of^this histoiy , thoijgfa 
so much defaced, ought yet to be highly valued, as comiqg from a histonaa 
of so great antiquity and authority as Herodotus. 

The prophet Isaiah had foretold, at several times, that this expedition of tlie 
Egyptians, which had been concerted seemingly with much prudence, con- 
ducted with the greatest skill, and in which the forces of two powerful empires 
wero united, in order to relieve the Jews, would Jiot only be of no service to 
Jerusalem, but even destructive to Eg3rpt itself^ whose strongest cities woaM 
be taken, its territories plundered, andits inhabitants of all ages and sexes led 
into captivity. See the 18th, 19th, 20th, 30th, 31st, &c. chapters of the second 
book of Kings. Archbishop Usher and dean Prideaux suppose that it was at 
this period that the ruin of tne famous city No-Amon^ spâcen of by the pro- 
phet Nahum, happened. That prophet says, that Ae was carried awav— that 
her young children were dashed in pieces at Ùie top <^ all the Hreets — ^that the 
enemy cast lots for her honourable men, and that aU her great men were bovnd 
in chains,^ He observes, that all these misfortunes be(e\ that city, vriien 
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X The Vulgate calls that citT Alexandria* to which the Hebrew gtret tne name of No-AmoB ; becatse 
Alexandria was afterwards built in the place were this Mood. Dean Prideaux. after Bocfaart, tiiinks that 
It was Thebes, sumafflod Diospolii. Iitfleed, the EfTptianAmon U the same with Jupiter. But Thcbe» 
is not the place where Alexandria was since builL Periiaps there was another ci^ there, which alfo 
was called No-Ajnon 
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Egypt and £thkjpia were her $trengéh; which seems to refer dearly enoi^ 
(D the time of which we are here s^eakii^g, when Tharaca and Sethoo had 
onited their forces. However, this opinion is not without some difficulties, and 
is contradicted by some learned men. It is sufficient for roe to have hinted 
it to the reader. 

Till the reign of Sethoo, die Egrptian priests computed three bundled 
and forty-one generations of men ; which make eleven thousand three hun- 
dred ana forty years, allowing three generations to a hundred years.* They 
counted the like number of priests and kiqgs. The latter, whether gods or 
men, had succeeded one another without interruption, under the name of pi- 
romis, an Egyptian word signifying good ana virtuous. The Egyptian 
priests showed Herodotus three hundred and forty-one wooden colossal statues 
of these pniromis, all ranged in order in a great hall. Such was the folly of 
the Egyptians, to lose themselves, as it were, in a remote antiquity, to wtiich 
no other peM>ie pretended. 

Tharaca.! He it was who joined Sethon, with an Ethiopian army, to re- 
lieve Jerusalem. After the death of Sethon, who had sat fourteen years on the 
throne, Tharaca ascended it, and reigned eighteen years. He was the last 
Ethiopian king who reiened in Egypt. 

After his deafjb, the ^^yptians, not bein^ able to agree about the succession, 
were two ^eais in a state of anarchy, during which there were g^at disorders 
and collisions among them. 

TWELVE KINGS. 

At last, twelve of the principal noblemen, conspiring together, seized upon 
his kioedom, and divided it among themselves into so man^ parts.! It was 
agreeooy them, that each should eovem his own district with equal j^wer 
and authority «and that no one should attempt to invade or seize the dominions 
of another. Thev thought it necessary to make this agreement, and to bind 
it with the most dreadful oaths, to elude the prediction of an oracle, which 
had foretold, that he among them who should offer his libation to Vulcan out 
of a brazen bowl, should gain the sovereignty of Egypt. They reigned to- 
gether fifteen years in the utmost harmony : and to leave a famous monument 
of their concord to posterity, they jointly, and at a common expense, built 
the famous labyrintii, which was a pile of building consisting of twelve laige 
palaces, with as many edifices under ground as appeared above it. I have 
spoken elsewlMre of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kin^ were assisting at a solemn and periodical sac- 
ridce offered in the temple ofVulcan, the pnests, having presented each of 
tbera a golden bowl for tlie libation, one was wanting ; when Psammetichus,§ 
without stoj design, supplied the want of this bowl with his brazen helmet, 
for each wore one, and with it performed the ceremony of the libation. This 
accident stnick the rest of the kings, and recalled to their memoiy the predic- 
tion of the oracle above mentioned. They thought it therefore necessair to 
secure themselves fixmi his attempts, and therefore with one consent banished 
him into the fenny parts of Egypt. 

Aùer Psammeticbus had passed some years there, waiting a favourable op- 
portunity to revenue himselt for the affront which had been put upon him, a 
courier brought him advice, that brazen men were landed in Egypt. These 
were Grecian soldiers, Carians and lonians, who had been cast upon the coasts 
of Egypt by a storm, and were completely covered with helmets, cuirasses, 
and other arms of brass. Psammeticbus immediately called to mind the ora- 
cle, which had answered him, that he should be succoured by brazen men 
from die sea-coast. He did not doubt that the prediction was now fulfilled. 
He therefore made a league with these strangers ; engaged them with great 

« Heraa. I. U. eap. 143. t A. M. 3299. Aftt. J. C. 7«5. Afric. itpod SjnceL p. 74. 
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pioBiisestostaywiA&im; priyatelj leTwd other forces, and put tbe^e Giiedi 
at ûmr head ; when, gÎTing battle to the eleven kings, W deieatea Ûiem, an 
temsâned sole possessor of Egypt. 

PsiMMETicuvs. As this prUice owed his preseiration to the looians an 
Carians, he settled them in Egypi^ ^i^m which all foreigners hitiberto had bee 
excluded ; and, bj assigning them sufficient lands and fied reveoues, be mad 
them foiget their native countir.* By his orden Egyptian children were ni 
under theircare to leam the Crieek tongue ; and on this occasion, and by tju 
* " ■ ■ dence with the Greeks ; an 

en had been intermixed witj 
.J begins, according to Herodotus 
io speak with greater truth and certainhr. 

Ab soon as Psammetichus was settled on the tknone, he engaged in a vrai 
against the kwg of Assyria, on account of the limits oi the two empires. The 
war was of long continuance. Ever since Syria had been conquered hv Ùe 
Assyrians, Palestine, being the only countiy that separated the two kicçoom:, 
was the subject of continual discord : as atlerwards it was between the Ptole- 
mies and the Seleucid». They were perpetually contending for it, and it was 
alternately won by the stronger. Psammetichus, seeing himself the peaceable 
possessor of all Egypt, and having restored the ancient foim of govemroeoC 
thoufi^ht it high time Uxr him to look to his frontiers, and Io secure them agan^t 
Ûie Assyrian, his neighbour, whose power increased daily. For this puipoef 
he entered Palestine at the head ofan army. 

Perhaps we are to refer to the begmning of this war, an incident related bj 
Diodorus d that the Egyptians, provoked to see the Greeks posted on the ngiit 
wine by the king himself in preference to them, quitted the service, being up- 
waras of two hundred thousand men, and retired into Ethiopia, where tbt j 
met widi an advantageous settlement. 

Be this as it will, rsammetichus entered Palestine, where his career Tr25 
stopped by Azotus, one of the principal cities of the country, which gave bim 
80 much trouble, that he was forced to besiege it twenty-nine years before be 
could take it.§ This is the longest siege mentioned in ancient histoiy. 

This was anciently one of the Bre capital cities of the Philistines. Tk 
Egyptians, having seized it some time before, had fortified it with such care, 
that it was their strongest bulwark on that side. Nor could Sennacherib enter 
Egypt, till he had first made himsejf master of this city, which was taken h} 
Tartan, one of his generals. The Assyrians had possessed it hitherto ; and it 
was not till after the loqg siege just now mentioned, that ^STpi recovered it.f 

In this period the Scythians, leaving the banks of the Palus Mœotis, vadt 
an imoad into Media, defeated Cyaxares, the king of that country, and laid 
waste all Upper Asia, of which they kept possession during twent^-ejgbt 
years.ir They pushed their conquests in Syria, even to Sie frontietsof 
Ej^ypt ; but Psammetichus marchiqg out to meet them, prevailed so far, b; 
his presents and entreaties, that they, advanced no fartiier ; and by that means 
delivered his kinrdom finom these daogerous enemies. 

Till his reign Sie Egyptians had imagined themselves to be the most ancient 
nation upon earth.** Psammetichus was desirous to prove this himself, and 
he employed a venr extraordinaiy experiment for this puipose. He command- 
ed, if we may credit the relation, two children, newly bora of poor nareots, 
to be brought up in the countiy, in a hovel, that was to be kept continually shut 
They were committed to the care of a shepherd, others say of nurses wiiose 
tongues were cut out, who was to feed them with the milk of goats, and was 
commanded not to suffer any person to enter this hut, nor himself to speak even 
a single word in the hearing of these children. At the expiration of two yean» 

* A. M. S384. Ant J. C. SW. Bnoà, I. u. c. 153* 164 
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I the a hepU c rd was em day toatkm into die eut, to feed Aese cMdittD, tiicT 
bth cried out, wlâi liands extended towaydt their feeter-fether, beehn^hêdco9. 
■le shepherd, swr^sed to hear e ianguage that was quite Hew lo faka, but- 
■itcfa Ûuy repeated ftequentfy albnvafdft. «ent advice of this to the kinç. 
Ko ordered the children to be brought before him, in order that he mieht be 
lltness to the trufli of what was told hnn ; and accordingly both of thenibegïLn 
i his presence to stammer out the seunds Above mentioned. Nothing now 
■as wanting but to inquire what nalioti it was that used this word, and it was 
hind that Ibe Phiygians called hlead by this Dame. Fnon Ûils time they 
sere allowed the honour of antiqufty, or rather ef prioif^, )frilich the £gyp- 
■ans themselves, netwithstanditag their jealousy of it, una the many ages tbey 
tod possessed this gloiy, were obliged to resign to them. As goats weie 
brought to these children, in order that they mi^t feed upon their milk, a^ 
historians lio not say that they were deaf, some are of opimon, that they might 
bave learned the Word frefc or 6eftifcM, by mimicking the cvy of t^)se creatures. 

Psanunetichus died in the 94ik year of Jouas king of Juda^ and was suc- 
ceeded by bis son Nechao. 

Nechao.* This prince is ùhéh tailed in Scriptuie, Phaxaoh^Necho.t 

He attempted to join the Nile to the Red Sea, by cuttiqg a canal from one 
to the other. They are separated at the distance of at least a thousand sta- 
dia.j After a hundred and twenty âioosand woricmen bad lost their lives in 
this attempt, Necho Was obliged to desist,— the oracle, which had been con- 
sulted by him, having answered, that this new canal would open a passage to 
the barbarians, (for so the Egyptians called all other nations.) to invade E^rpt. 

Nechao was more successnil in another enteif>rise.§ Skilrol Phmnician ma* 
liners, whom he had taken into his service, having sailed thun the Red Sea in 
order to discover the coast of AiHca, went successfully round it ; and the diird 
^ear aMr their setting out. returned toEçypt tibrougfa the Strait of Gibraltar. 
This was a reiy extraordinaiy voyage, m an age when the oompass was not 
toown. It was made twenty-one ceiAuries befote Vasco de Gkuoia, a Portu* 
^ese,by discovering the Cape of Good Hope in the year l497,lbundout the 
veiy same wayto sailto the Imlies, by which these Pfaûenicians had come from 
thence to the Mediterranean. 

The Babyhmians and Medes haviiK destroyed Nineveh, and with it the 
empire of the Assnrrians, were thereby become so formidable, that they drew 
upon themselves the jeafousy of all their neighbours J Nechao, alarmea at the 
danra*, advanced to the Euphrates, a:t the head of a powerful anny, m order 
to check their progress. Josiah, king of Judah, so lamoos for his uncommon 
piety, observing t£it he took his route through Judea, resolved to oppose his 
passake. Withthis viewfae raised all the forces of his kingdom, ana i>osted 
nimse¥ in flie valley of Megiddo (a ci^^ on this side of JordaiK beloi^ng to 
the tr^ ef Manoo s oh yand called Mag[clolus by Herodotus.) Nechao inform- 
ed him by a herald, that his enterprise was not deskOed against him ; that 
he had other enemies in view, aoid that he had undertaken this war in the name 
of God, who was' with him ; that for this reason he advised Josiah not to con- 
cern himself wiâi'this war for fear it otherwise should turn to his disad- 
vantage. Howerer, Josiah was not moved hy these reasons : he was sen- 
sible that the base nuoch of so powerfiil en army through Judea would en- 
^ly ruin it And besides, he feared that the Wetor, af&r the defeat of the 
Babylonians, would fall upon him and dispossessldm m part of his dominions. 
He there&re marched to engage Nechao ; and was not only overthrown by 
bim, but unfortunately received a wound of which he died at Jerusalem, 
whither he had ordered himself to be carried. 

• He is mA^tàNnehùin the Koglish venion of âic Scriptures. 
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Nechao, animated by this victoiy, continued his march, and advanced 1^ 
wards the Euphrates. He defeated the Babylonians; took Carchemish,! 
laii^ city in that country ; and securing to himself the possession of it by 
strong garrison, returned to his own ki^dom, afler haymg been absent tiu^ 
months. 

Being informed in his march homeward, that Jehoaz had caused himself | 
be proclaimed kiiig at Jerusalem, without first asking his consent, be cod 
manded him to meet him at Riblaih in Syria.* The unhappy prince was ij 
sooner arrived there than he was put in chains by' Nechao s oraer, and se^ 
prisoner to Egypt, where he died. From thence, pursuing his march, h 
came to Jerusalem, vdiere he gave the sceptre to Ëliakim (called by bim J^ 
hoiakim,) another of Josiah^ sons, in «the room of his brother; and im 
posed an annual tribute on the land, of a hundred talents of silver, and o» 
talent of gold.! This bein^ done, he returned in tnumph to Egypt. ' 

Herodotus,! mentioning £is king's expedition, and ttie victory ^ined hf 
him at MaKdolus,§ (as he calls it,) sa^ that he afterwards took the city Cady- 
tis, which he represents as situated in the mountains of Palestine, and equ4 
in extent to Sarois, the capital at that time not only of Lydia, but of all Asia 
Minor. This description can suit only Jerusalem, which was situated in the 
manner above described, and was then the only city^ in those parts that could \ 
be compared to Sardis. It appears besides, from â:ripture, that Nechao, af- 
ter his victoiy , made himself master of this capital of Judea ; for he fi-as 
there in person, when he gave the crown to Jehoiakim. The very name Ca- 
dytis, which, in Hebrew, signifies the holy, points clearly to the city of Je 
rusalem, as is (MPOved by the learned dean Pndeaux.! 

Nabopolassar, king of Babyk», observing, that since the taking of Carciie- 
mish by Nechao, all Syria and Palestine had shaken off dbeir alles^ance tu 
him, and that his years and infirmities would not peimit him to marc&Bgaiist 
the rebek in person, associated his son Nebucbodonosor, or Nebuchsicmezzar, 
with hint in the empire, and sent him at the head of an army into those coun- 
tries.! This youpg prince vanqui^ed the army of Nechao near die river Eu- 
phrates, recovered Uarchemish, and reduced the revolted provinces to their 
allegiance , as Jeremiah had foretold.** Thus he dispossessed the f^yptians of 
all that belonged to them.tt from the little river^t of i^gypt to the Euphrates, 
which comprehended all Syria and Palestine. 

Nechao dying, after he had reigned sixteen years, left the kingdom to his son. 

PsAMMis.9§ His reign was but of six years* duration, and histoiy has left us 
nothing memorable concerning him, except that he made an expedition into 
Ethiopia. 

It was to this prince that the Eleans sent a splendid embassy, after hariie 
instituted the Olympic games. They had established the whole with such 

• 3 KiBM xxiii. 33, 35. 9 ChroB. va.ru 1. 4. 
t The Hebrew lilrer talent, aecorduif to Dr. Cdnberlend, it equivaJent to L- 353 : 11 : 10| so that ]00 
talents Enf luh ownej. make ...... L. 85,350 7 6 

The goM Ulent, accwdinf to the wme, > 5,075 15 7} 

The amount of the whole tribute, - - - L. 40.435 3 U Abom «179,591 

X Lib. u. c. 150. ( Hegiddo. * 

j( From the time that Solomon, bj means of his temple, had made Jerusalem the common place of wo^ 

ship to all Israel, it was distinguished from the rest of the cities br the epithet hoir, and in the Old Te«- 

lament, was called Air Uakkodesh, «. : the city of holiness, or tne hoir city. It Mtc this title upon tfa« 

, and the shekel was inscribed Jerusalem Kedosha, i. «. Jenisaiem the holy. At lenr th Jenua- 



lem, for brevity's sake, was omitted, and only Kedusha reserred. The Syriac betng the prevailing laj>> 
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tfe, and made such excellent regulations, that in their opinion, nothing seem- 
d wantug to their perfection, and envy itself could not find any fault with 
KOI. However, wj did not desire so much to have the opinion as to gain 
lie approbation of the Egyptians, who were looked upon as the wisest and 
aost judicious people in the world.* Accordingly the kine" assembled the 
ages of the nation, and after all things had been neard, which could be said 
D favour of (his institution, the. Eleans were asked, if the citizens and foreien- 
its were admitted indifferently to these games: to which answer was made, 
hat they were open to every one. To this the Egyptians replied, that the 
ules ofjustice would have been most strictly observed, had foreigners only 
Ken admitted to these combats ; because it was veiy difficult for the judges, 
n their award of the victory ana the prize, not to be prejudiced in favour of 
their fellow-citizens. 

Apries. In Scripture he is called Pharaoh-Hophra ; and, succeeding his 
E&ther Psammis, reigned twenty -five years.! 

Dunne the first years of his reign, he was as happy as any of his predeces- 
sors.^ He carried his arms into Cyprus; besi^ed the city of Sidon by sea 
and land : took it, and made himself master of all Phoenicia and Palestine. 

So rapid a success elated his heart to a prodigious degree, and, as Herodo- 
tus informs us. swelled him with so much pride and infatuation, that he boasted 
tl was not in the power of the gods themselves to dethrone him | so great was 
&e idea he had formed to himself of the firm establishment of his own i)ower. 
It was with a view to these arrogant conceits, that Ezekiel put the vain and 
impious vpords following into his mouth : My river is mine oroon, and I have 
made it for m^f.^ But the true God proved to him aAerwards that he had 
a master^ and that ne was a mere man ; and he had threatened him long before, 
by his prophets, with all the calamities he was resolved to bring upon him, in 
order to punish him for his pride. 

Shoitly after Hophra had ascended the throne, Zedekiah,|| king of Judah, 
seat an embassy, and concluded a mutual alliance ivith him; and the year 
foUowing, breaking the oath of fidelity which he had taken to the king of Baby- 
lon, he reoelled openly against him. 

Notwithstanding God had so often forbid his people to have recourse to 
Egypt, or to put any confidence in the people of it, notwithstanding the re- 
peated calamities in which they had been involved for their having relied 
on the Egyptians, they still thought this nation their most sure refuge m dan- 
ger, and accordingly could not forbear applying to it. . This they had ahpeady 
done in the reign of the holy king Hezekiah ; and which gave occasion to 
God's message to his people, by the mouth of his prophet Isaiah :ir ** Wo 
to them that go down to Egypt for help, and stay on horses^ amd^st ijn chari- 
ots, because Siey are many ' ' *' ' ' ' ^' »» 1- --W 
neither seek die Lord. 

horses flesh, not spirit: 

helpeth shall fall, and he that is holpen shall fall down, and they shall fall to- 
gether." But neither the prophet nor the king were heard ; and nothine but 
toe most fatal experience could open their eyes, and make them see evidently 
the truth of God^s threatenings. 

The Jews behaved in the veiy same manner on this occasion. Zedekiah. 
notwithstanding all the remonstrances of Jeremiah to the contraiy, resolved 
to conclude an alliance with the Egyptian monarch, who, puffed up with the 
success of his arms, and confident that nothing could resist his power, de- 
clared himself the protector of Israel, and promised to deliver it from the ty- 
nmny of Nebuchodonosor. But God, offended that a mortal had thus dared 
to intrude himself into his place, expressed his mind to another prophet, as 
follows : " Son of man, set thy face against Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
prophesy against him, and against all Egypt. Speak and say, Thus saim the 
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Lord God. Bdiold, I am against thee, |1iaraoh king of Emt, the {[mat dngn 
tlMt lietfa in the midst of his riven, which hath said. My river is mine owi 
and I have made it for myself. But I will put hooks in thy jaws,*' eu:* Gvé 
after compariqg him to a reed, which breaks under the man who leans upa 
it, and wounds his hand, adds,! ** Behold, I will brinea sword opon âiee, an 
cut off man and beast out of thee: and fbe land of cWpt shall be desolate 
and they ^all know that I am the Lord ; because he hath said. The river i 
mine, and I have made it." The same prophet, in several succeeding chao 
ters, continues to foretel the calamities with which £!gypt was goi^g to 6i 
overwhelmed.^ 

Zedekiah was far from giving credit to âiese fMedictions. When he bean 
of the approach of the Eg^tian anny, and saw Nebuchodonoaor raise tbc 
siege of Jerusalem, he fancied that his deliverance was completed, and anti- 
cipated a triumph. His joy, however, was but of short duration, for the Egyp- 
tians, seeing the Chaldeans advancing, did not dare to encounter so numerow 
ajid well-disciplined an anny. They therefore marched back into their cm 
countrjr. and left the unfortunate Zedekiah exposed to aD the daqgers of a i»r 
in wfaicn they themselves had involved him.§ Nebucfaodcxiosor aeaia sat 
down before Jerusalem, took and burnt it, as Jeremidi had prc^fthesieo. 

Many years after, the chastisements with which God had threatened Apim 
(Pharaoh-Hophra) Ij^spn to fall upon him :|| for the Cyrenians. a Greek co- 
lony which had settled in Africa between Libya and Egypt, having seized 
upon, and divided amoqg themselves, a great part of the countiy beloqging (o 
the Libyans, forced these nations, who were thus dispossessed 1^ violence, to 
throw diemselves into the arms of this prince, ana implore his protectkn. 
Immediate^ Acnes sent a mighty aimv mto Libya, to oppoee the Cyrenian 
Greeks ; bSit this anny being entirety defeated and almost cut to pieces, tbe 
t^ptiad» imagined that Apnea had sent it into Libya onl^ to set rt desbt^- 
ea, and by that means to attain the power of rovening his subjects without 
check or control. This reflection prompted me Egyptians to throw off the 
yoke which had been laid on them by ^ir prince, whom they now coD8ide^ 
ed as tbeir enemy. Apries, hearing of the rebellkm, despatched Amas», 
one of his officers, to suppress it, and force the rebels to return to their alle- 
giance { but the moment Amasis began to address them, the^ fixed a hehnet 
upon bis head, in t(Àen of the exalted dignity to which âiey intended to raise 
him, and proclaimed him king. Amasis, having accepted the crown, staid 
with the mutineers, and confirmed them in their rebellion. 

Apries, more exasperated than ever at this news, sent PatefbeaM, another 
of his great (^cers. and one of the principal kfds of his court, to put Anusis 
under an arrest, ana bring him before hhn ; but Paterbemis, not beine able to 
execute his commands, and bring away tiie rebel, as he was surrounded with 
the instruments of his treacheiy, was treated by Apries at tiis letum in the 
most ignomimous and inhuman manner ; for his nose and ears were cut offh^ 
the command of that prince, who never considered, ttiat on^ his want of pow- 
er had prevented his executing his oommisskn. So barbarous an outnge, 
committed upon a person of such high distinctkm, exasperated the Egyptians 
so much, that the greatest part of them joined the rebels^ and the insurrec- 
tion became general. Apîîes was now forced to retire into Upper EgTP^ 
where he supported himself scHne years, duriqg which Amasis enjoyed the 
rest of his aominions. 

The troubles which thus distracted E!gypt, afforded Nebuchodonosor a fa- 
vourable opportunity to invade that kingdom ; and it was God himself who 
inspired him with the resolution. This prince, who was the instrument ot 
Gt^'s wrath, (though he did not know himself to be so) against a people 
whom he had resolved to chastise, had just before taken Tyre, where hun^il 



« Ss«k.ssis.9,9.4. t E««k- >>>>• *f *• 1 Chap, nix, xn, loj, mil. 
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jod his armv had laboured under incredibk difficulties. To reeompeme 
their toils, Grod abandoned Eeypt to their aims. It is wonderful to hear the 
Creator himself revealii^ his designs on this subject. There are few passages 
in Scripture moreoiemarkable than this, or which give a clearer idea of the su- 
preme authority which God ezercbes over all the princes and kingdoms of the 
earth. " Son ofman, (says the Almighty to his prophet Ezekiel,) Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king of Babylon, caused his army to serve a great service against Tvnis :* 
every head was made bald, and every shoulder was peeled :t yet had be no 
wages, nor his army, for the service he had served against it.J Therefore, 
thus saith the Lord God, behold 1 will give the land of Ëj^pt unto Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, and he shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, 
and take her prey, and it shall be the wa^es for his army. I have given him 
the land of Egypt for his labour, wherewith he served against it, because they 
^vrouçht for me, saith the Lord God.'* Says another prophet :$ " he shall ar- 
ray hinoself wiUi the land of Egypt, as a shepherd putteth on his garment, 
and he shall go forth from thence m peace.'' Thus snail he load himself with 
l>ooty, and thus cover his own shoulders, and those of his fold, with all the 
spoils of Egypt. Noble expressions ! which show the ease widi which all the 
power and nches of a kingdom are carried away, when God appoints the 
revolution ; and shift like a garment to a new owner, who has no more to do 
but to take it, and clothe himself with it. 

The king oif Babylon, taking advantage therefore of the intestine divisions 
which the rebellion of Amasis had occasioned in that kingdom, marched thither 
at the head of his army. He subdued Egypt from Migdol or Magdol, a town on 
Ihe frontiers of the kii^dom, as far as Syene, in the opposite extremity where it 
borders on Ethiopia. He made a horrible devastation wherever he came ; killed 
a great number of the inhabitants, and made such dreadful havoc in the country, 
that tiie damage could not be repaired in forty years. Nebuchodonosor, having 
loaded his army with spoils, and conquered the whole kingdom, came to an ac- 
i ommodation with Amasis ; and Icavii^ him as his viceroy there, returned to 
Babylon. 

Afaies (Pharaoh-Hophra,)|| now leaving the place where he had concealed 
himself, advanced towards the sea-coast, probably on the side of Libya ; and, 
hiring an army of Carians, lonians, and oth^r foreigners, he marched against 
\masis, whom he fought near Memphis ; but being overcome. Apries was t^en 
prisoner, carried to me city of Sais, and there strangled in bis own palace. 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his prophets, an astonishing rela- 
tion of the^seveial circumstances of this mighty event. It was he who had broken 
}he power of Apries, which was once so formidable ; and put the sword into the 
hana of Nebuchodonosor, in order that he might chastise and humble that haugh- 
iy prince. '' I am (said he) against Pharaoh king of Egypt, and will break his 
arms which were stn>ng, but now are broken ; and 1 will cause the sword to fall 
out of his hand. IT — But 1 will strengthen the arms of the king of Babylon, and 
put my sword into his hand.** — And they shall know that I am the Lora."tt 
He enumerates the towns which were to fall a prey to the victors : Palhros,Ji 
Zoan, No, called in the Vulgate, Alexandria, Sm, Aven, Phibeseth, &c.§§ 

• E2ek. zxiz. 18. 19. 90. 

t Tbe bal<1n«ss of the beadi of the Babjlooiaoa was owing to the prewnre of their helmets ; aod their 
{xceled sbooMcrt to th^ir carrviogr bukets of earth, and lai^e pieces of timber, to join Tjrra to the coatl- 
!.<^Dt. Baldnew was it««If a badg^e of slavery ; and. joined to the peeled shoulden. shows that the con- 
'\iittOT*s armj nistain'*d even the most serrilc laboim in this memorable siege. 

t For the betu*r understanding of this passage, we are to know, that Nebochodonoiior sostain^d incrcdi- 
ifie hardships at the siege of Tyre ; and that -wUen the Tyrians saw themselves elosely attacked, the no> 
Ih-t cooreyed themselves, and their richest effects, on ship board, and retired into other islands. So that, 
«ben Nebuchodonosor took the city, he found nothing to recompense his losses, and the troubles he had 
' aierj^oae m this siege.— S. Hicron. 

I Jercfli. mliii. 112. I| Herod. 1. ii. c. 163, 169. Died. 1. i. p. n. IT Esek. xn. 23. 

•* Ezek. MX. 24. tt E"k. xxx. 25. « Exek. xxx. 14, 17. 

l\ 1 hwre eiren tbe names of these towns as they stand in our Englisn version. In the margin are priot- 
*)' against ZoMi.Taois; t^^ainst Sin, Pelusium ; against Aven, II eliopolis; against Phibeseth, Pubastoa 
.Bobaste,) and Irr these last names they are nentioBCd ia the original French of M. RoUio. 
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He takes notice particularly of the unhappy end to which the captive bi 
should come. " Thus saidi the Lord, behold I will give Pharaob*Hopliij 
the king of Egypt, into the hand of his enemies, and into the hand of thej 
that seek -his iflc."* 

Lastly, He declares, that during forty years, the Egyptians shall be oj 
pressed with every species of calamity, and be reduced to so deplorablp 
state, *' that there shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt."!* Tl 
iiveni verified this prophecy. Soon after the expiration of these forty year 
Egypt was made a province of the Persian empire, and has been govern 
ever since l^ foreigners. For, since the ruin of the rersian monarchy, it k 
been subject successively to the Macedonians, the Romans, the Saracens, ih 
Mamehikes, and lastly to the Turks who possess it at this day. 

God was not less punctual in the accomplishment of his prophecies, mû 
regard to such of his own people as had retired, contrary to his prohibition 
into Egypt, after the taking of Jerusalem, and forced Jeremiah along witi 
them.t The instant they had reached Egypt, and were arrived at Taphnii^ 
or Tanis, the prophet, auer having hid, in their presence, by God^s command, 
stones in a grotto, wnich was near the kind's palace ; ne declared to then), 
that Nabuchodonosor should soon arrive in Egypt, and that God would esiih- 
lish his throne in that very place ; that this pnnce would lay waste the n^-k 
kingdom, and carnr fire and sword into all places ; that themselves shoald^ 
. into the iiand df these cruel eneipies, when one part of them would be mas- 
sacred, and the rest led captive to Babylon ; that only a very small ntimb' 
should escape the common desolation, and be at last restored to their countir. 
All these prophecies had their accomplishment in the appointed time. 

Amasis.^ After the death of Apries, Amasis became peaceable po6se«?i' 
of Egypt, and reigned over it forty years. He was, according to rlato., < 
native of the city of Sais. 

As he was but of mean extinction, Ije met with no respect, and was coo- 
temned by his subjects in the beginning of his reign.? He was not 'msm\i^ 
of this ; but nevertheless thought it his interest to subdue their tempers by u 
artful carriage, and to win their affection by gentleness and reason. He M 
a golden cistern, in which himself, and those persons who were admitted to hiî 
table, used to wash their feet ; be melted it down, and had it cast into i 
statue, and then exposed the new god to public worsUp. The people hasten- 
ed in crowds to pay their adoration to the statue. The king, navng a^es* 
bled the people, informed them of the vile uses to which this statue bad ooa 
been put, which nevertheless was now the object of their religious prostra- 
tions : the application was easy, and had the desired success ; the people 
thenceforward paid the king all the respect that is due to majesty. 

He alwa^rs used to devote the whole momiqg to public bÉaIts, in order to 
receive petitions, give audience, pronounce sentence, and hold his councils : 
the rest of the day was given to pleasure ; and as Amasis, in hours of direr- 
sion, was extremely gay, and seemed to carry his mirth beyond due bounds. 
his courtiers took the lioerty to represent to him the unsuitableness of sucb^ 
behaviour ; when he answered, that it was as impossible for the mind to be 
always serious and intent upon business, as fora bow to continue always beii|- 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of every town to enter tbeir 
names in a book kept bj the magistrates for that purpose, with their prote»- 
sioiK and manner of living. Solon inserted this custom amons; his lavi's. 

He built many magnificent temples, especially at Sais, the place of his birtb. 
Herodotus admired especially a chapel there, formed of one single stone. 
and which was twenty -one cuoitstt in front, fourteen in depth, andeigbtm 
height; its dimensions within were not quite so large : it had been brought from 

♦ Jtfm. xUt. 30, t K«ek. mix. IS. t Jer*m. xliii. ahw. < A. M. SiOS. Ant. J- C ^ 

R la Tin. V U^roA. 1. li. c 1T2. «* Hmd. I. ii. p. 73. 
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fiephantkia, and two thousand men were employed three yean m eonveying 
k Joog the Kile. 

Amasis had a g^^at esteem for the Greeks. He granted them Ian» privi* 
leges ; and permittea' such of them as were desirous of settling in Eg^t to 
lire in the city of Naucratis, so famous for its harbour. When Sie rebuilding 
of the temple of Delphi, which had been burnt, was debated on, and the ex- 
pense waa computed at three hundred talents,* Amasis furnished die Delphi- 
ans with a Teiy considerable sum towards dischaiging their quota, which was 
Ibe fourth part of the whole charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and married a wife from among them. 

He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the island of Cyprus, arid made 
it tributary. 

Under his re^ Pythaeoras came into Egypt, being recommended to that 
monarch by the famous rolycrates, tyrant of Samos, who had contracted a 
£nendship with Amasis, and will be mentioned hereafter. Pythagoras, during 
bis stay m Egypt, was. initiated in all the mysteries of the country, and in- 
structed by me priests in whatever was most abstruse and important in their 
leligion. It was here he imbibed his doctrine of the metempsychosis, or 
transmigiation of souls. 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered so great a part of the world, 
Egypt doubttess was subdued, like the rest of the provinces ; and Xenophon 
positively declares this in the beginning of his Cyropsdia, or institution of 
that prince.t Prol)^ly, after that the forty years of desolation, which had 
hem foretold by the prophet, were expired. Egypt beginning gradually to 
recover itself, Amasis sliook off the yoke, ana recovered his li^rty. 

Accordingly we find, that one of the first cares of Cambyses, the son of 
CyTu&» after he had ascended the throne, was to carry his arms into Egypt. 
On his arrival there, Amasis was just dead, and succeeded by his son Psam- 
menitus. 

PsAHMENrnJs.t Cambyses, afler having gained a battle, pursued the ene- 
my to Memphis i besieged the city, and soon took it : however, he treated 
the ki^g witb clemency, granted him his life, and assigned hnn an honourable 
pension ; but beinç informed that he was secretly concerting measures to re- 
ascend his thrcMie, ne put him to death. Psammenitus reignâ but six months : 
all Egypt submitted immediately to the victor. The particulars of the his- 
tory will be relate more at large when I come to that of Cambyses. 

Here ends the succession of tne Egyptian kines. From this era the history 
of tiiis nation, as was before observed, will be blended with that of the Per- 
sians and Greeks, tiU Ae death of Alexander. At that period, a new mon- 
archy will arise in £|gTpt, founded by Ptolemy the son of Lagus,which will con- 
tinue to Cleopatra, ISat is, for about three hundred years. I shall treat each 
of these subjects m die several periods to which they belong. 

* Or 1958^75. 
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CARTHAOINIANS. 

PLAN. 
Th' foUowio; Instoiy of the Cuiha^iaot ia divided into two part». la the first i« ^veo ft reneral Idea of 
tb« maaaen of tJtat people, their character, g^oTemmcot, religion, power, aad riches. In the second, 
I after relatif, io few word», b^ what step* Carthage establi&hed and enlarged its power, there is an 
acconntof In wars by which it became so famous. 

PART FIRST. 

CHARACTER MANKERS, RELIGION, AND GOVERNMENT, OF THE CARTHAGINrANS. 

SECTION I. 

CARTHAGE FORMED AFTER THE MODEL OF TYRE, OF WHICH THAT 
• CITT WAS A COLONY. 

The Carthagimam were indebted to the Tynans, not only for their origin, 
but their manners, language, customs, laws, relû^ion, and the great application 
to commerce, as will appear from every part of the se(^uel. They spoke the 
""ame language with the Tynans, and these the same with the Canaanites and 
Israelites, that is, the Hebrew tongue, or at least a language which was en- 
tirely derived from it Their names had commonly some particular meaning : 
thus Hanno signified gracious^ bountiful ; Dido amiahle, or well beloved: &)- 
phonisba, one nho keeps fcdihfidly her nusband^s secrets,* From a spirit of reli- 
gion, they likewise joined the name of God to their own, conformably to the 
i^(mius of the Hebrews. Hannibal, which answers to Ananias, signifies Baal 
(or the Lord\ has been gracious to me, Asdnibal , answering to Azarias, implies 
the Lord WW he our succour. It is the same with other names, Adherbal, Ma- 
li arbal,Mastanabal, &c. The word Pœni, from which Punic is derived, is the 
same with Phœni or Phoenicians, because they came originally from Phœnicia. 
In the Pœnuius of Plautus is a scene written in the Punic tongue, which has 
Terv much exercised the learned. t 

But the strict union which always subsisted between the Phœnicians and Car- 
thaginhas is still more remarkable. 

When Cambyses had resolved to make war upon the latter, the Phœnicians, 
who formed the chief strength of his fleet, told him plainly, that they eould 
not serve him against their countrymen ; and this declaration obliged that prince 
to lay aside his design.| The Carthaginians, on their side, were never forgetful 
of the country from whence they came, and to which they owed their origin. 
They sent regulariy every year to Tyre a ship freighted with presents, as a 

* Bochart. Part. II. I. ii. c. 16. 
t The firttseeac of the fifth act translated into Latin by Petit, io the second book of his Miscellanies 
X Herod. 1. iii. c 17--19. 
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quit-rent or acknowledgment paid to their ancient country ; and its tutelar god 
had an annual sacrifice offered to them by the Carthaginians, who considère* 
them as their protectors.* They never failed to send thither the first fruits o 
their revenues, nor the tithe of the spoils taken from their enemies, as offeriiç 
to Hercules, one of the principal gods of Tyre and Carthage. The Tynaiii 
to âecure from Alexander, who was then besieging their city, what they vaiuef 
above all things, I mean their wives and children, sent them to Carthage, whan 
at a time that the inhabitants of the latter were involved in a furious war, the} 
were received and entertained with such a kindness and generosity as ini^li 
be expected from the most tender and opulent parents. Such uninterrupted ie^ 
timonies of a warm and sincere gratitude do a nation more honour than thi 
greatest conquests and the most glorious victories. 



SECTION IL 

THE RELIGION OF THE CARTHAGINIANS. 

It appears from several passages of the histoi^ of Carthage, that its gencial: 
lookea upon it as an indispensable duty to begin and end all their enterpri^s 
with the worship of the gcnls. Hamilcar, father of the çrreat Hannibal, before 
he entered Spam in a hostile manner, offered up a sacrifice to the ^ods ; and 
his son, treading in his steps, before he lefl Spam, and inarched agamst Rome, 
went to Cadiz in order to pay the vows he made to Hercules, am to offer op 
new ones, incase that ^od sliould be propitious to him.t After the battle u. 
Canns^ when he acquainted the Carthaginians widi the joyful news, be recon:- 
mended to them, above all thin^, the offering un a solemn thank^vingtotiu 
immortal gods, for tlie several victories he had ootained. Pro his tantis totçiK 
victoriis vervm esse gratis dits immortalihus agi haberigue,^ 

Nor was this religious honouring of the dei^ on all occasion! the ambition oi 
particular persons only, but it was me genius and disposition of the whole nation. I 

Po]ybius§ has transmitted to us a treaty ofpeace concluded between Philip. 
son of Demetrius king of Macedon, and the Carthaginians, in which the great 
respect and veneration of the latter for the deity, and their inherent persuasion 
that the gods assist and preside over human affairs, and particulaily overtk | 
solemn treaties made in tneir name and presence, arc strongly displayed. Men- 
tion is therein made of five or six different orders of deities ; and this emiinen* I 
Hon appears veiy extraordinaiy in a public instrument, such as a treatt ofpeace 
concluded between two nations. I will here present my readers with the ^cry 
words of the historian, as it will g^ve some idea of the Carthaginian theologi' 
nUs treatywas concluded in the vrrsmce of Jupiter ^ Juno ^ ana Apollo; in ihf 
presence of Ûu detnon or genius {àa.navos) of the CarthaginianSy of ileradesond 
Maus ; in the presence qfMars, Triton^ andJ^eptune ; in the presence ofalhh 
confederate gods of the Carthaginians, and of the sun, the moony and the earth - 
in the presence of the rvoers^nuadsy and 'abaters ; in Ûu presence of all those ^Oih 
teho possess Carthage. What would we now say to an instrument of this kim 
in which the tutelar angels and saints of a kingdom should be introduced ! 

The Carthaginians had two deities, to whom they paid a more particular 
worship, and who aeserve to have some mention made of them in this place. 

The first was the goddess Coelestis, called likewise Urania, or the moon, ffu • 
was invoked in great calamities, and particularly in droughts, in order to ohtm 
rain : that very viigin Cœlestis, says Tertullian, the promiser of rain,— W*^ 
ipsa virgo QBUstis, pluviarusn pollicitatrÙ£,\\ Tertullian, speaking of this ffocl- 
aess, and of iEsculapius, gives the heathens of that age a challenge, wbicb j> 
bold indeed, but at tlie same time very glorious to tlie cause of Christianity 
and declares, that any Christian, who first comes, shall oblige these false go^^ 

• Polyb. 944. Q,. Curl. 1. ir. c 2, S. f Liv. 1. xxl n. 1 Ibid. n. 21. t L»»- *• «*"»• "' "' 

I Lib. Tii. p. «99. edit. Gro.?ov. t| A]vIo;. c. ii'tii 
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to conie^ pubUcIy that ihty are but devils ; and consents that this Christian 
shall be immediately killed, if he does not eitort such a confession from the 
moQth of these gods. JVm se dœmones emjfemjuerint CkrisUanu mentiri turn 
audetUcMy ibidem UKiu ChrisHam procacisitmi Monguinemfundiie. St. Austin 
likewise makes frequent mention of this dei^. WGa it mm, says be,* become 
of Cbs(estM, vhoie en^re rwu once io great m Carthage f This was doubûeu the 
lame cMyisAom Jeremiah calls Ike queen of heaven;^ and who was held in so 
much reverence by the Jewish women, that they addressed Iheir vows, burnt in- 
cense, poured out drink-offerings, and made cakes for her wiài their own hands, 
vtJaciatUplacenUu rmna ccdt : and from whom they boasted their havii^ re- 
ceived all manner of blessings^ while they paid her a regular worship ; where- 
as, since they had failed in it, they haa been oppressed with misfortunes of 
eveiT kind. 

The second deity particulariy adored by the Carthaginians, and in whose hon- 
our human sacrifices were offered, was Saturn, known m Scripture by the name 
of Moloch ; and this worship passed from Tyre to Carthage. Philo quotes a 
passage ftona Sanchoniathon, which shows, that the kings otTyre, in mat dan- 
gers, used to sacrifice their sons to appease the anger of the gods ; ara that one 
of them, by this action, procured himself divine Ijonours, ami was worshipped 
as a god, under the name of the planet Saturn : to this doubtless was owing the 
£ible of Saturn devouring his own children. Private persons, when they 
were desirous of averting any great calamity, .took the same method ; and, in 
imitation of their princes, were so veiy superstitious, that sueh as had no chil- 
dren pvrcfaased those of the poor, in order that they might not be deprived of 
the merit of such a sacrifice. This custom prevailed long among the Phœni- 
cians andCanaanites, from whom the Israelites borrowed it, though forbidden 
expressly by Heaven. At first children were inhumanly bunied, either in a 
fieiy furnace, like those in the valley of Hiimom. so often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, or enclosed in a flaming statue of Saturn. The cries of these unhappy vic- 
tims were drowned by the unmtemipted noise of drums and trumpets.} Mothers 
made it a merit, and a part of their religion, to view this barbarous spectacle 
with diy eyes, and without so much as a groan ; and if a tear or a sigh stole 
from them, the sacrifice was less acceptable to the dei^,. and all the effects 
of it were entirely k)st.§ This strength of mind, or rather savaf;^e barbarity 
was carried to such eicess, that even mothers would endeavour, with embraces 
and kisses, to hush the cries of their children ; lest, had the victim been offered 
with an unbecomiiy grace, and in the mklst of tears, it should anger the god -I 
UanàUHê et oaenht comprifnebafU vagitum, ne flebiUs hostia immolaretur/i 
They afterwards contented themselves with making thefr children pass 
through the fire, in which they frequently perished, as appears from several 
passages of Scripture.** 

, The Carthagmians xetained the barbarous custom of offering human sac- 
rifices to their gods, till the ruin of their city :tt an action which ought to have 
been called a sacrii^e rather than a sacrifice ,—nSacrt/<^«m vertus piam sa- 

* la P«a]m zcTiiL f Jer. tu. IS. iliv. 17— 9&. | Pint de Sopentit. p. 171. 

i IlapfKrrbei it ^ H^rup attfittos ml éfrivanns, Slc. Tha cruel •aà pitileM noUier tHooi by as an 
aDcoBcenedl spectator; a gnaa or a tear faliioc from her, woiiM have been puniahed bj a fine ; and atiU 
tbe cbild auist hare been tacri&ced.^Phit. de Supentitioiie. 

g Tertui. in ^polof . IT M inut. Felix. «* Q,. Cart. L it. c. 5. 

tt It appear» from TertaUiaii*t Aiwl^^, that thii baibanin eattem prerailed in Africa, long aftrr the 
niio of Cartbaf^e. Infantes penêa Africam Satoroo immolabantor paltm nsqne ad pcooonaalatnm Tiberii, 
<|ui eoadem saccrdotet in eiaaem aiberibos templi a«i obnmbratrieibM aceleram rotiris cmcibus cxpoauit, 



tf f t« Diljtid patria nostre, qua id ipson munna illt praconsoU fnneta ett i. e. Children were poblidy m- 
ciiiiced to Satom, down to the procontalahip ofTiberiaa, who haared tha taeri&cinf prieits themselTn 
oa the treat which ibaded their temple, as on to maaj crosses raised to expiate their cnaes, of which the 
BuJjtiaof oareoantty are witncfses, who were the actors, of this execution, at the command of this pro- 
<^otuaI.— Tectul. Apolog. c. 9. Two learned men are at variance aboot the proconsul, and time of his for- 
«romcnt. Sahnaaius confesses his inorance of both, hot rejects tha aathori^ of Scalicer, who, Ibr proecm^ 
niaiitm, leads ^raconnttoit Tibeni, and thinks TertulHnn, when he wrote ht# ApoMcy, bad for|;ot hie 
aame. Howerer this be, it is certain that the meniorjr of the incident here related bv TertuIUan vas Aen 
lecent, i • * . - 



te. Howerer this be, it is certain that the memory of the incj 
»t, and probably the witatMes of it bad hot bcenloof dead. 
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crum. It was suspended only for some years, from the fear they were una*' 
of drawing upon themselves the indignation and arms of Darius I. king oi 
Persia, who forbade them the offering up of human sacrifices, and the eatîri^' 
the flesh of dogs ; but they soon resumed this horrid practice, since, in the 
reign of Xerxes, the successor to Darius, Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, having 
gained a considerable victoiy over the Carthaginians m Sicily, ordered, amor^ 
other conditions of peace, That no more human sacrifices should be offered to Sa- 
turn,* And, doubtless, the practice of the Carthaginians, on this very occa- 
sion, made Gelon use this precaution. For during the whole engagement, 
which lasted from morning till nieht, Ilamilcar, the son of Hanno then* general, 
was perpetually oiTering up to the gods sacrifices of living men, who wcit' 
thrown in great numbers on a flaming pile ; and seeing his troops routed and 
put to flight, he himself rushed into it, in order that he miçht not survive hi^ 
own disgrace ;t and to extinguish, says St. Ambrose, speaking of this action, 
with his own blood this sacrilegious fire, when he found that it had not proved 
of service to him. t 

In times of pestilence they used to sacrifice a great number of children to 
their gods, unmoved with pity for a tender age, which excites compassion in 
the most cruel enemies ; thus seeking a remedy for their evils in guilt itself, and 
endeavouring to appease the gods by the most shocking barbarity.§ 

Diodorusil relates an instance of this cruelty, which strikes the reader with 
horror. At the time that Agathocles was just going to besiege Carthage, its 
inhabitants, seeii^ the extremity to which they were reduced, imputed all theli 
misfortunes to the just anger of Saturn, because that, instead of ofieriiig up 
children nobly bom, who were usually sacrificed to him, he had been fraudu- 
lently put off with the children of slaves and foreigners. To atone for thi« 
crime, two hundred children of the best families in Carthage were sacrificed to 
Saturn ; besides which, upwards of three hundred citizens, from a sense ot" 
their guilt of this pretended crime, voluntarily sacrificed themselves. Diodo- 
nis adds, that there was a brazen statue of Saturn, the hands of which were 
turned downwards, so that, when a child was laid on them, it dropped imme- 
diately mto a hollow, where was a fiery furnace. 

Can this, says Plutarch,K be called worshipping the gods ? Can we be said 
to entertain an honourable idea of them, if we suopose that they are pleased 
with slaughter, thirsty of human blood, and capable of reauiring or accepting 
such offerings ? Religion, says this judicious author, is placed between two 
n>cks, that are equally dai^rous to man and injurious to the Deity, I mean 
impiety and superstition, xhe one, from an affectation of free- thinking, be- 
lieves notliinç ; and the other, from a blind weakness, lïclieves all tilings. Im- 
piety, to rid itself of a terror which galls it, denies the veiy existence of tlic 
gods ; while superstftion, to calm its fears, capriciously forges gods, which it 
makes not only the friends, but protectors and models of crimes.** Had it not 
been better, says he farther, for the Carthaginians to have had a Critias, a Di- 
agoras, and such like open and undisguised atheists for their lawgivers, than to 
have established so frantic and wicked a religion? Could the Typhons and 
the giants, (the avowed enemies of the gods,) had they gained a victory over 
them, have establi>hed more abominable sacrificesTtt 

Such were the sentiments which a heathen entertained of this part of the 
Carthaginian worship. But one would hardly believe that mankind were ca- 
pable of such madiK'SS and frenzy. Men do not generally entertain ideas so 

♦ Plut, de S*r. Vimlic. Deontm, p. &S2. f H*rod. 1. vii. c. 167. 

X la ipioa quos adolebat teie pnecipitavit if^nes, ut po« rel cniore «uo eitingacret, quo* nbi nihil profutnfl 
•ornoreral.— -St. Amb. 

f Cum peite laborar«nt, cnn»nta lacrontm rclipionr e» Fcplrre pro rcmrdio uh «mt. Qoippe bomiaet 
lit victimu immola b«nt, et impubères, (quae vtas rtiain hostiiim miser i cord JBin proTocat,) arit admorrbaot. 

rsm dconim s«iu;;uine eorunt «xposccnte*, pro (|iiorum vita dii maxima roran 9olent.*-Jastin. 1. xviii. r. 
The Oauls, as '«ell M Gcrmaos, ufir.d to 4vcri6ce mon, if Dionvfius aud Tacitus may be credited. 
II Lib.ii. p. 756. If De SupentUione, p. lt>9~17l. ' ** Idem, in Camlll. p. 199. 

It T>« Superstitione. 
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destructive of all those thiols wbkh nature considers as mostsacied, as to sa- 
crifice, to murder their children with their own hands, and to throw them in 
cool blood into fiery furnaces ! Sentiments, so unnatural and barbarous and 
yet adopted by whole nations, and even by the most civilized, as the Phœni- 
d'ans, Carthag^inians, Gauls, Scythians, ami even the Greeks and Romans, and 
consecrated by custom during a long series of ages, can have been inspired by 
him only, who was a murderer from the beginning, and who delights in nothing 
but the humiliation, misery, and perdition of man. 



SECTION III. 

FORM OP THE GOVERNMENT OP CARTHAGE. 

The government of Carthage was founded upon principles of the most con- 
summate wisdom, and it is with reason that Aristotle ranks this republic in the . 
number of those that were had in the greatest esteem by the ancients, and 
w'faich were fit to serve as models for others.* He grounds his opinion on a 
reflection which does great honour to Carthage, by remariLing, that from its 
tbundation to his time, that is, upwards of five hundred years, no considerable se- 
dition bad distuAcd the peace, nor any tyrant oppressed the liberty, of that state. 
Indeed, mixed governments, such as that of Carthage, where the power was 
divided between the nobles and the people, are subject to two inconveniences ; 
either of degenerating into an abuse of liberty by the seditions of the populace, 
as frequently happened in Athens, and in all the Grecian republics ; or mto the 
oppression of the public liberty by the tyranny of the nobles, as in Atiiens, Syra- 
cuse, Corinth, Thebes, and Rome itself under Sylla and Cssar. It is therefore 
giving Carthage the highest praise, to observe, that it had found out the art, by 
the wisdom of its laws, and the harmony of the different parts of its government, 
to shun, during so long a series of years, two rocks that are so dan^rous, and 
on whidi others so often split. It were to be wished, that some ancient author 
had left as an accurate and regular description of the customs and laws of this 
femous lepublic. For want of such assistance, we can only give our readers 
a confused and imperfect idea of them, by collecting the seversu passages which 
lie scattered up and down in authors. Christopher Hendrich has obliged the 
learned world m this particular ; and his work nas been of great service to me.f 
The government of^Carthage, like that of Sparta and Rome, united three dif- 
ferent authorities, which counterpoised and gave mutual assistance to one 
another.t These authorities were, that of the two supreme magistrates called 
suffeles,§ that of the senate, and that of the people. There afterwards was 
added the tribunal of one hundred, which had great credit and influence in 
the republic 

THE SVFFETBS. 

The power of the sufietes was only annual, and their authority in Carthage 
answered to that of the consuls at Rome.H In authors they are frequently call- 
ed kingfg, dictators, consuls ; because they exercised the functions of all three. 
History does not inform us of the manner of their election. They were em- 
powered to assemble the senate, IT in which they presided, proposea subjects for 
deliberation, and collected the votes ;** and they likewise presided in all de- 
bates on matters of importance. Their authorify was not limited to the city, 
iK)r confined to civil affairs : they sometimes had the command of the armies. 

* De Rop. L ii- c. II. 
t It is entiUc4, Carth«co« tire Cartharioeasium Retpublica, etc. — Fnacpfurtl ad Oderam, ann. 1664. 
{ Polrb. 1. ir. p. 4W. 
' Thif Dame i« derived from a word, which with tne Hchrews and PhoBntciani, signifies iad|^8, Skopketim. 
il Ut KoflMB consdea, sio Caitha^ne qootaaiiu annu! bini repea creabantur. — Com. Nep. in Vita Anni- 
talis. e. 7. Th* great Hamubal was once one of the luflètes. 
Y SeDatmn itaque soffetes, qood relut obosolare imperium apud eoserat, rocaTenwt — Lir. 1. ua. a. T 
** Cjka toffetet ad jus dicendun coDcedisient.»Id«iii. I. zxzir. n. 63. 
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We find, that when their employment of suffistes expired, diey were made 
pnetors, whose office was considerable» since it empowered (iiem to preside in 
some causes' ; as also, to propose and enact new laws, and^ call to account the 
receivers of the public revenues, as appears from what Livy* relates concern- 
ing^ Hannibal on this head, and which i shall take notice of in the sequel 

THE SENATE. 

The senate, composed of persons who were veiierable on account of their 
a£e, their eKi>erience, their birth, their riches, and especially their merit, fom- 
ed the council of state ; and were, if I may use that expression, the soul of 
tiie public deliberations. Their number is not exactly lax>wn ; it must, iww- 
ever, have been veiy great, since a hundred were selected from it to form a 
separate assembly, of which I shall immediately have occasion to speak. In the 
senate, all affairs of consequence we redebated, the letters from generals read 
the complaints of provinces heard, ambassadors admitted to audience, and 
peace or war determined, as is seen on many occasions. 

When the sentiments and votes were unanimous, the senate decided si 

Sremely, and there lay no appeal from it.t When there was a division, and 
)e senate could not be brought to an agreement, the affair was then broueii' 
before the people, on whom the power of deciding therebj devoWed. The 
reader will easiff perceive the ^at wisdom of this regulation ; apd how hap- 
pily it is adapted to crush factions, to produce harmony, and to enforce m 
corroborate ffood counsel ; 'such an assembly being extremely jealoip of it^ 
authority, ana not easily prevailed upon to let it pass into other hands. 0) 
this we have a memorable instance in Poly bius.| When, ailer the loss of the bat- 
tle foi:^t in Africa at the end of the second Punic war, the conditions of peace 
offered by the victor were read in the senate ; Hannibal, observipg that onf 
of the senators opposed them, represented in the strongest terms, that as the 
safety of the republic lay at stake, it was of the utmost importance for the 
senators to be unanimous in their resolutions, to prevent such a debate from 
coming before the people ; and he carried his point. This doubtless laid the 
foundation, in die infancy of the republic, of the senate's power, andniseditt 
authority to so great a height. And the same author observes in another place, 
that while the senate had the administration of affairs, the state wasgoTeioed 
with great wisdom, and was successful in all its enterprises.§ 

THE PEOPLE. 

It appears from eveiy thing related hitherto, that even as late as Aristotle s 
time, who gives so beautiful a picture and bestows so noble an eulorium oo 
the government of Carthage, the people spontaneously left the care of public 
afiairs, and the chief administration of them, to the senate : and this it was 
which made the republic so poirerful. But things changed afterwaip : Jtor 
tbe people, grown insolent by their wealth and conquests, and foi^ettingtbat 
they owed these blessiogs to the prudent conduct of the senate, were desiroos 
of having a ^are in the government, and arrogated to themselves almost w 
whole power. From that period, the public affaiirs were transacted wholly br 
cabals and factions ; and this Polybius assigns as one of the chief causes ot 
the ruin of Carthage. 

THE TRIBUNAL OP THE HUNDRED. 

This was a body composed of a hundred and four persons ; though often 
for brevity's sake, they are called only the hundred. These according to 
Aristotle, were the same in Carthage as the ephori in Sparta: whence itap^ 
pearç, that they were instituted to balance the power of the nooles and s^J* i 
but with this (ufierence, that the ephori were but five in number, and electfiO 

' * Lib. xxùii.-ii- 46, 47. f Aritt. loe. cit 1 Lib. xr. n. "MM, 107. 
I Polyb. 1. vi. p. 494. A. Cartb. 4«7- 
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izumalFf ; «viiereas these were perpetual, and were upwaids of a hundred. 
It is bâieTed that tiieae centumvirs are the same with the hundred ' ^ 



mentKHied by Justin,* who were taken out of the senate, and appointed torn- 
auire into the conduct of their generals. The exorbitant power -of Mago's 
family, wfiich, by its eivrossing the chief employments hoth of the state and 
the army, had thereby the sole direction and management of all affiiiis, gave- 
occasion to this establishment. It was intended as a curb to the authori^ of 
their generak, which, while the armies were in the field, was ahnoet bound- 
less aiid absolute ; but, by this institution, it became subject to the laws, by 
the obl^tk» their generals were under of giving an account of their actions 
befoie mese judges, on their return from the campaign. Ut hoc m€tu ita m 
beUo tmperia cogtiartnL ut domijtuUeia ieguque reMicerttU.\ Of these hun- 
dred and four judees, nve had a particular jurisdiction superior to that of the 
rest ; but it is not Known how long their authcnrity lasted. This council of 
five was like the council of ten in the Venetian senate. A Tacaney in their 
number could be filled by none but themselves. Th^ also had the power 
of choosing those who composed the council of the hundred. Their authority 
was veiy great, and for that reason none were electeii into this office but per^ 
sons of uncommon merit, and it was not judged proper to annex any saiair 
or reward to it ; the single motive of the public good being thought a tie suf- 
ficient to engi^ honest men to a conscientious and iaithfiil dischaise of their 
dut^. Polybius4 in his account of the takmg of NewHCarthace br Scipio» 
distinguishes clearly two orders of maeistrates established in Old Uaithage ; 
for he says, that among the prisoners taken at NeW Carthage, were two ma- 
s^trates belonging to the body or assembly of old men, (b f«k TifMirfaf:) so he 
calls the council of the hundred : and fifteen of the senate (la fib lapkhnu.) 
Llvy mentions only the fifteen of the senators ; but, in another (dace, he names 
the old men, and tells us, that they formed the most venerable council of the 
government, and had great authority in the senate.f GariftiigiiiMiim— Ortilo- 
res ad pacem petendam mUhmt trtginta «em'omm princ^^es. M trot mneUui 
apud iUoSy amcilium maximique ad iptum senatum r^endum vif .| 

Establishments, though constitutea with the matest wisdom and the justest 
harmony of parts, degenerate, however, insensibly into ditorder and the most 
destructive licentiousness. These judges, who, by the lawful execution of 
their power, were a terror to transgressors, and the great pillars of justice, 
abusing their almost unlimited authonty < became so many petty tyrants. We 
shall see this verified in the history it the great Hannibal, who, during his 
prstordup, after his return to Aiirica, employed all his influence to reform so 
horrid an abuse ; and made the autbori^ of these judges, which before was 
perpetual, only annual, about two hundred years nom the first foundiog the 
tribunal of the one hundred. IT 

nEFECTS nr the OOrERlTlfENT OF CARTHAGE. 

Aristotle, among other reflections made by him on the government of 
Cartbap, remarks two defects in it, both which, in his opinion, are repugnant 
to the views of a wise lawgiver, and the maxims of sound policy. 

The first of these defects was, the investing the same person with different 
emi>Joyments, which was considered at Carthage as a proof of uncommon 
merit. But Aristotle thinks this practice highly prejudicial to a community. 

* lA. ÛZ. e. 3. A. M. 3069. A. CwUl 4tT t •'«ti"- 1* «'a* 

X Lib. X. p. K4. edit Gronor. { Lir. zxvt. n. 51. Lib. sxx. a. 16. 

II Mr. RoUia aûrht hAve Ukan notice of tome citU eficers who were eiUblhbed »t Caxthef e. with % 
fewer like tket of the ceason of Rone, to inspect the manners of the citixens. The chief of these oncers 
took froai Hanilear, the father of Hannibal, a beaotifol youth, named Asdiubal, on a report that Hamikar 
was more familiar with this 7011th than was consistent with modesty. Krat pnsteii com eo [Amilcare] 
•dole«CCM illBStris et formosus, Hasdrobal, quem aonnuUi diltfi tarpiès, quàm par erat, ab Amilcare, looue- 
haatnr. Q,n facto» est nt & pnsfe«to mormn Hasdmbal enm eo vetaretor esse.^Cot«. Nep. in Vilt Am- 
3cana» 

IT A. m. 908?. A. Cajtk. 6r2. 
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For, says this author, a man possessed but of one employmenl is much more 
capable of acquittii^ himself well in the execution ot it ; because affairs are 
then examined with greater care, and sooner despatched. We never see, con- 
tinues our author, either hj sea or land, the same officer commanding two dif- 
ferent bodies, or the san^e pilot éteering two ships^ Besides, the welfare of the 
state requires, that places and preferments shoidd be divided, in order to ex- 
cite an emulation among men of merit : whereas the bestowing of them on 
one man too often dazzles him by so distinguishing a preference» and always 
fills others with jealousy, discontent, and murmun. 

The second defect taJcen notice of by Aristotle in the government of Car- 
thage, was, that in order for a man to attain the first posts, a certain estate was 
required, besides merit and a conspicuous birth : by which means povertj 
mi^ht exclude persons of the most exalted merit, wnicn he considers as a great 
ovii in a government For then, says he, as virtue is wbo]l3r disregarded, and 
money is all-powerfiil, because all things are attained by it, the admiration 
nnd desiie ot riches seize and corrupt the whole communi^. Add to this 
that when magistrates and judges are obliged to pay large sums for their em- 
ployments, they seem to have a right to reimburse themselves. 

There is not, I believe, one instate in all antiquity, to show that employ- 
ments, either in the state or the courts of justice, were sold. The expinse. 
therefore, which Aristotle talks of here, to raise men to piefennents in Car- 
thage, must doubtless be understood of the presents that were giveh, in order 
to procure the votes of the electors ; a practice, as Polybius observes, ^ery 
common at Carthage, where no kind of eain was considered a dis^ce.* Itis 
therefore no wonder, that Aristotle should condemn a practice, which it is veiy 
plain may in its consequences prove fatal to a government* 

But in case he pretended, that the chief employments of a state oi^ht to be 
equally accessible to the rich and the poor, as he seems to insinuate. Bis opin- 
ion is refuted by the general practice of the wisest republics ; for these, without 
in any way demeaning or asi)ersing poverty, have thoug:bt, that on this occasion 
the preference ought to be given to riches ; because it is to be presumed, that 
the wealthy have received a better education, have nobler views, are more out 
of the reach of corruption, and less liable to commit base actions ; and that 
even the state of their affairs makes them more affectionate to the gorerameht, 
inclines them to maintain peace and ord^r in it, and to suppress whatever may 
tend to sedition and rebellion. 

^ristotle, in ooncludmg his reflections on the republic of Carthage, is much 
pleased with a custom practised in it, viz. of sending from time to time colo- 
nies into different countries, and in this manner procuring its citizens commo- 
dious settlements. This provided for the necessities of tm poor, who, equally 
with the rich, are members of the state ; and it dischaiged Carthage ol mul- 
titudes of lazy, indolent people, #ho were its disgrace, and often proved dac- 
gerous to it : it prevented commotions and insurrections, by thus removing 
such persons as commonly occasion them ; and who, bein^ veiy uneasy under 
their present circumstances» are always ready for innovations and tumults. 



SECTION IV. 

TRADE OF CARTHAGE, THE FIRST SOURCE OF ITS WEALTH AND POWER. 

Commerce, strictly speaking, was the occupation of Carthage, the particu- 
lar object of its industry, and its peculiar and predominant characteristic. .It 
formed the greatest strength, and the chief support of that commonwealth, t" 
a word, we may affirm that the power, the conquests, the credit, and the gW 
of the Carthaginians, all flowed from their commerce. Situated in the centre 
of the Mediterranean, and stretching out their arms eastward and westwara, 
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tiie extent of ibeir commerce took in all thé known world ; and waAed it to 
the coast of Spain, of Mauritania, of Gaul» and beyond the strait and pillars 
of Hercules. They sailed to all countries, in order to buy, at a cheap rate, 
the superfluities of eveiy nation, which, by the wants of others, became neces- 
saries ; and these they sold to them at the dearest rate. From E^rpt the 
CaTthaginians brought fine flax, paper, com, sails, and cables for ships ; from 
the coast of the Red Sea, spices, frankincense, perfumes, gold^ pearl, and pre- 
cious stones ; from Tyre and Phœnicia, purple and scarlet, nco stuffs, tapes- 
try, cosily furniture, and divers curious and exquisite works of art ; in a word, 
they biougfatfrom various countries, all things that can supply the necessities, 
or are cai>able of contributing to the comfort, luxury, and the deliehts of life. 
They brought back from the western parts of the world, in return lor the com- 
modities carried thither, iron, tin, lead, and copper : by the sale of which 
articles, ther enriched themselves at the expense of all nations ; and put them 
under a kind of contribution, which was so much the surer, as it was spontaneous. 
In thus becoming the factors and agents of all nations, they had made them- 
selves lords of the sea ; the band which held the east, the west, and south 
together, and the necessary channel of their communication ; so that Carthage 
rose to be the common city, and the centre of the trade of all those nations 
which the sea separated from one another. 

The most considerable personages of the city were not ashamed of engaging 
in trade. They applied themselves to it as industriously as the meanest citi- 
zens ; and their great wealth did not make them less in love with the dili- 
^nce, patience, and labour, which are necessary for the acquisition of it. To 
tliis they ûwied their empire of the sea ; the splendour of their republic ; their 
being able to dispute for superiority with Rome itself ; and their elevation of 
powec,wliiai forced the Romans to canyon a bloody and doubtful war for 
upwaras of forty years, in order to humble and subdue this haughty rival. In 
shOTt, Rome, even in its triumphant state, thought Carthage was not to be en- 
tirely reduced anjr other way than by depriving that ci^ of the benefit of its 
commerce, by which it had been so long, enabled to resist the whole strength 
of that m^h^ republic. 

However, it is no wonder that, as Carthage came in a manner out of the 
greatest school of traffic in the world, I mean Tyre, she should have been 
crowned with such rapid and uninterrupted success. The veiy vessels in which 
its founders bad been conveyed into Africa, were aûerwards employed by them 
in their trade. They began to make settlements upon the coasts of Spain, in 
those ports where t&y tmloaded their goods. The ease with which they had 
founded these settlements, and the conveniences they met with, inspired them 
with the design of conquering th(»e vast regions ; and sometime after, A ora 
Cartkago,otîiew Carthage, gave the Carthaginians an empire in that country, 
almost equal to that which they enjoyed in AiHca. 



SECTION V. 

THE MIlfES OF SPAIN, TBE SECOND SOtJRCE OF THE RICHSS AND POWER OF 

CARTHAGE. 

DiodOrus* JMstly remarks that the gold and silver mines, found by the 
Carthaginians in Spain, were an inexhaustible fqnd of weilth^ that enabled 
tbera to sustain such long wars against the Romans. The natives had long 
been ignorant of these treasures that lay concealed in the bowels of the eaith, 
at least of their use and vaJue. The Phœnicians took advantage of tbis ig- 
norance, and by bartering some wares of little value for this precious metal, 
which the natives sufiered them to dig up, they amassed mfinitc wealth. 

• Lib. iv. p. 312, Su. 
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When tlie Caithagimans had made themselres masters of die coimtiT, Okj 
di^ much deeper into the earth than the old inhabitjunts of Spain had dom, 
who probably were content with what they could ooHect on tbe surface ; an^ 
the Romans, when they had dispossessed the Carthaginians of Spain, profita 
by their example, and drew an immense rerenue from theae mines of gdd 
and silver. 

The labour employed to come at these mines, and lo die the gold and sil* 
Ter out of them, was incredible, for the veins of these metals rarely appear^] 
on the surface ; they were to be sought for, and traced through firiehtfnl depths, 
where very onen floods of water stopped the miners, and seemed to defeat all 
future pursuits.* But avarice is as patient in undeigoinç &tîp;ues, as iogeaious 
in findmç expedients. By pumps, whi^ Archimedes bad invented wneo in 
£g]rpt, me Romans afterwards tnrew up the water out of these pits, and (juite 
drained them. Numberless multitudes of slaves perished in these mines, 
which were dug to enrich their masters, who treated them with the utmost 
barbarity, forced them by heavy stripes to labour, and gaVe them no ttsptk 
either day or night P<^bius,T as quoted by Strabo, sa^s, that in his time, 
upwards of fortv-tbousana men were emplo]red in the mmes near Aova Car- 
tkago^ and iiiniished the Romans eveiy day with twenty-five thousand dniduD5, 
or three thousand e^t hundred and fifteen dollars and sixty-three cent5.t 

We must not be surprised to see the Cardiagmians, soon alter the çrratest 
defeats, sending finesh and numerous armies again into the field; ûUag wt 
mi(dïty fleets, and supporting, at a ^at expense, for many years, wan car- 
ried on by them in far distant countries. But it must surprise us to hear of 
the Romans doing the same ; they whose revenues were veiy inconsiderable 
before those great conquests, Much subjected to them the most poweifiil na- 
tions ; and who had no resources, either trodi trade, to which they were absolute 
strangers, or from gold or silver mines, which were veiy rarely found in Itahf, 
in case there were any ; and consequently, the expenses of which must have 
swallowed up all the profit' The Komans, in the fin^l and simple life tfaej 
led, in their zeal for the public welfare and love for their «ountiy. possessed 
fimds which were not less ready or secure than those of Carriage, oat, at the 
same time were ùii more honourable to their nation. 



SECTION VL 

WAR* 

Carthaoe must be considered as a trading, and at the same time a warlike 
republic. Its ^nius, and the nature of its government, led it to traffic; and 
from the necessity the Carthaginians were uixler, first of defendiqg tfaemselycs 
as^ainst the neighbouring nations, and afterwards fnnn a desire* of extending 
their comm'erce and empire, they became warjiike. This double idea sires 
us^ in my opinion, the true clan and character of the Carthaginian republic 
We have already spoken of its commerce. 

The militaiy power of the Carthaginians consisted in their alliances witb 
kings ; in tributair nations, from which they drew both men and money ; ^ 
some troops raised fiom among their own citizens ; and in mercenary soldien, 
purchased of neighbouring states, without their being obliged to levy or exer- 
cise them, because they were already well disciplined and inured to the la- 
tigues of war ; for they made choice, m eveiy countnr, of such soldiers asbad 
the greatest merit and reputation. Tbey drew fiom Numidia a nimble, M^i 
•impetuous and inde&tigable cavahy, which fonned the principal strength o! 

* Lib. IT. p. SIS, etc. t Lib. ui. p. 147. ^ ., 

t Twentr.fiT« tbowaad 4n«biM.— Aa attic dncha. tccoidiiif to Dr. Btn«rdst|d. Eflfli» ^^^^' 
cooNfMatlf . 9»,000 B 989L 7#. M. 
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meir annies ; from tlie Balearian isles, the mM expert slingen id the world: 
from Spain, a steady and invincible infantiy ; from the coasts of Genoa and 
Gaul, tnx^>s of known valour ; and from Greece itself, soldiers fit for all the 
various operations of war, for the field or the garrison, for besieging or de- 
fending cities. 

In this manner, the Carthaginians sent out «t once powerful annies com- 
posed of soldiers which were the flower of all the armies in the universe, 
prithout depopulating either their fields or cities by new levies ; without sus- 
paidinç their manufactures, or disturbing the peaceful artificer; without in- 
terrupUne their commerce, or weakening their navy. By venal blood they 
possessed themselves of provinces and kingdoms ; and made other nations the 



instruments of their grandeur and gloiy. with no other expense of their own 
than their money, and even thb furoished from the traffic they carried on with 
foreign nations. 

If the Caithaginians, in the course of the war, sustained some losses, these 
vrere but as so many foreign accidents, which onlv grazed, as it were, the body 
of the state, but did not make a deep wound in tne bowels or heart of the re- 
public. These losses were speedily repaired, by sums arising out of a flou- 
rishing commerce, as fiom a perpetual sinew of war, by which ttie government 
was finnisbed with new supplies for the purchase of mercenary forces, who 
were ready at the first summons. And, from the vast extent of the coasts 
vrfaich the Carth^pnians possessed, it was easy for thetn to levy, in a very lit- 
tk time, a sufficient number of sailors and rowers for the wcdcing of their 
fleets, and to procure able pilots and experienced captains to conduct them. 

But, as these parts were fortuitously brought together, they did not adhere 
by any natioral, intimate, or necessajy tie. No commonrand reciprocal inte- 
rest united âiem in sucn a manner as to form a solid and unalterable body. 
Not one individua] in these mercenaiy annies wished sincerely the prosperity 
of the state. Tliey did not act with the same zeal, nor expose themselves to 
dangers with equal resolution, for a republic which they considered as foreien, 
andwfaicfa consequently was indifferent to them, as they would have done for 
tfaeir native countiy, wbose happiness constitutes that of the several members 
irho compose it. 

Id great reverses of fortune, the kings in alliance with the Carthaginians 
might easUy be detached from their interest, either by that jealou^ which 
the grandeur of a more powerful neighbour naturally gives ; or from the hopes 
of reaping; oeater advantages from a new friend; or from the fear of being 
involved m tne misilMtunes of an old all^.* 

The tributary nations, being impatient under the weight and disgrace of a 
yoke which bad been forced upon their necks, greatly flattered themselves 
with the hopes of finding one less galling in changing their masters ; or, in 
case servitude was unavoidable, the choice was indifferent to them, as will ap- 
pear fiom many instances in the course of this histor^r. 

The mercenaiy forces, accustomed to measure their fidelity by the laige- 
ness or continuance of their pay, were ever ready, on the least discontent, or 
the slightest expectation of a more considerable stipend, to desert to the ene- 1 
I my with whom they had just before fought, and to turn their arms against 
those wiio had invited them to their assistance. 

Thus the grandeur of the Cardiaginians, being sustained only by these foreign 
supports, was sbaken to the very foundation when thej were taken away. And 
if, to this, there happened to lie added an interruption of their commerce, by 
which only they sut^tsted, arising from the loss of a naval engagement, they 
imagined themselves to be on the brink of ruin, and abandoned themselves to 
despondency and despair, as was evidently seen at the end of the first 
Punic war. 

Aristotfe, in the treatise where he shows the advantages and defects of the 
^ government of Carthage, finds no fault with its keeping up none but foreign 

" ' II ■ ■ ■ I I 11 ■ i i I. ■ I. ■ ««■! I ■ ■ ■ , , .•» 
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cek^cYof manners, and those sentiments of virtue,, which aregeneraUjtheM 
of a liberal education in all civilized nations. The sAall number of great met 
which this nation has produced, must therefore have owed their merit to tk 
felicity of their genius, to the singularity of their talents, and a lopg exjaerieoce 
without any great assistance iirom instruction. Hence it was, that tné mm 
of the greatest men of Carthage was sullied by great failing, low vices, an^ 
cruel. passions ; audit is rare to meet with any conspicuous virtue amone tbeni 
without some blemi^ ; with any virtue of a noble, generous, and amiable kiDd 
and supported by clear and lastmg principles, such . as is eveiy where founi 
among tne Greeks and Romans. Tne reader will perpeive, that I here speai 
only of the heathen virtues, and agreeably to the idea which the pagans enter 
tained of them. 

I meet with as few monuments Of their skill in arts of a less noble and neces- 
sary kind, as painting and sculpture. I find, indeed, that they had plundered 

' f works in both these kmds, but it does 



the conquered nations of a great many 

not appear that they themselves had produced many. 

From what has been said, one cannot help concluding, that traffic was the 
predominant inclination, ana the peculiar characteristic, of fhe Carthagiflians; 
that it formed in a manner the basis of the state, the soul of the codudod- 
wealth, and the grand sprii^ which gave motion to all their enterorises. The 
Carthaeinians in general were skilful merchants ; employed whoUy in traffic; 
excited strongly by the desire of gain^ and esteeming nothii^ but riches,- (^' 
reeling all their talents, and placing their chief glory , 'in amassipg theoh though, 
at the same time, they scarce knew the purpose for which they were designed, 
or how to use them in a noble or worthy manner. 



SECTION VIII. 

THE CHARACTER, MAHNERS, AND ^VALITIES OF THE CARTHACmiAirS. 

In the enumeration of the various qualities which Cicero*' assigns to dUier- 
ent nations, as their distinguishing characteristics, he declares that of the Car- 
tha^nians to be craft, skill, aadress. industry, cunning, taUiàitas; which 
doubtless appeared in war, but was still more conspicuous in the rest of tfaeti 
conduct ; and this was joined to another quality, that b«ars a veiv near rela- 
tion to it, and is still less re]>utable. Crafl and cunning lead naturallj to lyingi 
hypocrisy, and breach of faith ; and these, by accustoming the mind insensi- 
bly to be less scrupulous with regard to the choice of the means for compss- 
ing its designs, prepare it for the basest frauds and the most perfidknis actiois. 
This was also one of the characteristics of the Carthaginians ;t and it was »j 
notorious, that to sjsnifv any remarkable dishmudyf it was usual to call 
it. Panic honour, JuUs Funica; and to denote a knavish deceitfid nànd, po 
expression was thought more proper and emphatical than this, a uirihagwon 
tmnd, Punicum tneenium^ 

An excessive thirst for, and an immoderate love of profit, ^neralhr p^ 
occasion, in Carthage, to the committing of base and unjust actions* A sioe^ 
example will çrove this. In the time of a truce, granted by Scipio to U 
earnest entreaties of the Carthaginians, some Roman vessels, being oriyen ny 
a storm on the coast of Carthage, were seized by order of the senate and p^ 
ple,l who could not suffer so tempting a prey to escape them. They were 
resolved to get money, though the manner of acquiriiig it were ever so scan- 

* Qmm volmnm licet ipf i not unemus, tamen nee numéro Hiipukoa, nee robore Oelkw, nee calfi»^' 
INeooi, eed ptetate ec religione, Ac. omnes feates naUones^oe MiperaTimi».— De Amp. Rc^»- "•.'/* j 

t Cai1liactBiea«MfraadulenuetmendaeeB---inultiietTanu mereatonim adTenanunque •enMOii'a* 
•tudiim faliemli quaitot cuptditate t«cabantar — Cie. Orat. ii. in Rull. n. M. ^^ ^^, 

X If afittimtag MMtam vocare, popnlus in coria vectibnlo fraaeic, ne taota ts ocvlii woêxàva^^ ■>" 
Cert tor pneda. Comeamm est ut, êtCé-^ÏÂr. I. xu. ■. 34 . 
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daJous. The inhabitants of Carthage, eren in St. Austin^ time, as that lather 
informs us, showed, on a particular occasion, fliat they still ret^ned part of 
this characteristic* 

But these were not the only blemishes and faults of the Carthaginians.t 
Tbey had something austere and savage in their disposition and genius, a 
hau^ty and imperious air, a sort of ferocity, which in its first starts was deaf 
to eitlier reason or remonstrances, and plunged brutally into the utmost ex- 
cesses of Tiolence. The people, cowardly and grovefling under apprehen- 
sions, were proud and cruel in their transports ; at the same time that they 
trembled under their magistrates, they were dreaded in their turn by their 
miserable vassals. In this we see the difference which education makes be- 
tween one nation and another. The Athenians, whose city was always con- 
sidered as the centre of learning, were naturally jealous of their authorinr, 
and difficult to govern ; but still a fund of good nature and humanity maae 
them compassionate the misfortunes of others, and be indulgent to the errors 
of their leaders. Cleon one day desired the assembly in which he presided, 
to break up, because, as he tola them, he had a sacrifice to offer, and friends 
to entertain. The people only laughed at the request, and immediately sepa- 
rated. Such a liberty, says Plutareh, at Carthage, would hare cost a man 
his life. 

LiTy makes a like reflection with regard to Terentius Varro.t Thatgene- 
nl, on his return to Rome aAer the battle of Canne, which had been lost by 
his ill conduct, was met by persons of all orders of the state, at some distance 
from Rome, and thanked by them for his not having despaired of the com- 
monwealth ; who, says the Eistorian, had he been a geneial of the Carthagi* 
nians, must bave expected the most severe punishment : Cut, n CaHhagtmen" 
situn ductar Juutet^ nihil recu$andwn ntpjplicii fortt. Indeed^ a court was 
established at Cardistf^e, where the generals were obliged to give an account 
of their conduct ; and they were all made responsible for the events of the 
war. IH success was punished there as a crime arainst the state ; and when- 
ever a general lost a battle, he was almost sure at Lis return of ending his life 
upon a gibbet. Such was the furious, cruel, and barbarous disposition of the 
Cartfaagim'ans, who were always reaay to shed the blood of their citizens as * 
well as of foreigners. The unheard-of tortures which they made R^lus 
sxMtXy are a mamfest Pioof of this assertion ; and their history will fiuDish us 
with such instances or it, as are not to be read without horror. 



PART SECOND. 

TBE BISTORT OF THE CARTHAGIlTIAirS. 

The ioferva] of time between the foundation of Carthage and its ruin, inclu- 
ded seven hundred years, and may be divided into two chapters. The first, 
vduch is much the longest, and is least known, as is ordinaiy with the hesmk- 
niip of all states, extends to the firs( Punic war, and takes up five hundred 
aoa eighty-two years. The second, which ends at the destruction of Car- 
thage, contains but a hundred and eighteen years. 

, * ABoaatebaak-hftd pronited tbe eitixem of CuUisfe. to ^beover Co tiiem their noft locret UiMarbti, 
u CMC they wooU come, on a day appointed, to hear him. Bcinr all met, he told them ther wero dea- 
["■ to bajr ebeap and lell dear. Bvarr mao*i oomcieBce oleadedi ffmltf to the chaif« : and the mounte- 
*vk «•• diammeed with applante and lu^ter.-^Vili miti»«mere, et care Teoders ; in quo dicte lovig. 
>mi fceniei omnee tamen eeaeetentiM inrenemat emf, otaae vera at tamea improrim ditceoti admlrahiU 
fnort pkaKtant.— 8. Amrwt L xiis. de Triait, c. 9. 

t Plot dc Ocn. Rep. f.'TSS. % Lib.nu.B. SI, 
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CHAPTER h 

TBSa FOVHDATXON OF CARTKACISy AHJ) XT 
PAO0Ïl3a88 TX&& TBB TtSKV OP TSE 
FIRST PVNXC WAR. 

Cartbaoe, id Africa, was a colony from Tyre, the most renowned citr 
that time for commerce in the world. Tyre had long before transplanterai 
other colony into that country, which built Uttca.* made famous by the d(i 
of the second Cato, who for this reason is generallv called Cato Uticensb. 

Authors disagree veiy much with regard to tLe era of the fisundatioDo 
Carthage.t It is a difficult matter, and not veiy material, to reconcile them 
at least, agreeably to the plan laid down by me, it is sufficient to know, withi 
a few years, the tidne in which that city was built. 

Carnage existed a little above seven hundred ^eais.^ It wasdestrojedn» 
der the consulate «f Cn. Lentulus and L.Mummius^ the 603d year of Roid^ 
38ô9th of the world, and 145 bef(M« Christ. The foundation of it may theI^ 
fore be fixed at the year of the world 3158, when Joasb was king of Juài 
98 years before the building of Rome, and 846 before our Saviour. 

The foundation of Carthage is ascribed to Elisa, a Tynan princess, beto 
known by the name of Dido.§ Ithobal, king of Tyre, and father of the h- 
mous Jezebel, called in Scripture Etbbaal, was her greal-erandfatber. Sbt 
married her near relation Acerbas, called otherwise Sicharbas and Sichsus, 
an extrêm^ rich prince, and Pygmalion, king of Tyre, was bcr brothet 
This prince naving put Sichaeus to death, in order that he might have an opjxir- 
tunity of seizing his immense treasures. Dido eluded the cruel avarice ol Ik: 
brother, by withdrawing secretly with all her dead husband's passession- 
After having loru; wandered, she at last landed on the coast of the Medilerr.- 
nean, in the gulf where Utica stood, and in the country of Africa, pro^^J 
so called, distant almost fifteen miles from Tunis,|| so famous, at this te.iV 
its corsairs ; and there settled with her few followers, after haviqg purck^ 
some lands from the inhabitants of the xrountry.lT 

Many of the neighbourii^ people, invited by the prospect of lucre, repliai 
thither to sell to these foreigners the necessaries of life, and shortly after v- 
corporated themselves with them. These inhabitants, whohad been tht> 
fathered from different places, soon grew very numerous. The citfzert dj 
Utica, considering them as their countiymen, and as descended firom the saaji 
common stock, deputed envoys with veir considerable presents, and exhortM 
them to build a city in the place where tney had first settled. The oatire^''^ 
the country, from the esteem and respect frequently shown to strangers, ir?ii< 
them the like offers. Thus all things conspiring with Dido's views, she hm 
her city, which was appointed to pay an annualtribute to the Afikans fort» 

* Utica et Carthftfo aabiB Inclvtae, arob« a Pho-nicibus coo4i!K ; ilia fnto Catonif iiuifn>'< bsc f»^' 
Pompon. Mel. e. 67. Utica ajid Carthafc botli Tainou», and both built bj Pho'niciant; tkc fint itv'^* 
hj Cato'a fate, the last bj its own. 

t Our cottDtrrnaft Howel endeavoured to reconcile the tlirce dsfferrnt acrounttof thefoeadal»û>i(^ 



thare in the following manner. He lajrt, that the t^wa consisted of thrre parU. vie Cothea. or m^ 
and buildings adtoiainff to it, which be siipootes to have bren first built ; Mc^ifara. built next, *oà ^J*^' 
of Cothon called the Hew Town, or Kartttada ; and Byrsa, or the citadel, built last of all. and pm*J 
by Dido. ^ 

Cothon, to agree with Appian, was bnllt 6fty year» before th* taking of Troy ; Merara, to <*^^ 
with Eutebioe, was built a hundred and ninetj-foor years later; By rsa, to agree with flenwdtr, citn^T 
Joeephot, was built a hundred and tixty-nz yean after Megara. 



X Lir» Kpit 1. li. 
) Joftitt. 1. Tf'iW. e. 4, S, 6. App. de Belle Pun. p. I. gtrah. I. xrit. p. fiSi. Patere. !• x^ ^ 

II One hundred and twenty stadia. — Strab. I. xir. p. 687. r >. « 

IT Some authors say, that DkSo put a trick on the natives, by desiring to purchase of *k**v["' -. 
trnded settlemeot, only so much lan«1 as an oi*» hide would (>nco'ni|>ass. The reoucst wal thoufT*^ ^^ ^^ 
derate to be drnied. She then rut the hide intr* thi* smalliui thong* ; and with Uiem encomp»*»*" * "^ 
tract of ground, on which she built a citadrl, called Byrsa, from the bide. But this tale of th<* ^"''.I'i^^^- 
rally exploded by the learned ; who ch««rve, that the Hebrew word Bosm, whirh signiâes a fortift'"""*' 
gare rise t» the Greek word Byrsa, whicàs» the name of the citadel of Cartitage. 
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Cod it stood upon, and called it Carthada,* or Carthag[e, a name that in the 
nician and Hebrew tongues, which have a great affinity, signifies the New 
yity. It is said that, when the foundations were dug, a horse's head waa 
ound, which was thoi^ht a good omen, and a presage of the future warlike 
^nius of that people.! 

This princess was atterwaids courted by larbas, kin^ of Getulia, and threat- 
sncd with a war in case of refusal. Dido, who had bound herself by an 
)ath not to consent to a second marriage, being incapable of violating the faith 
&he bad sworn to Sichsus, desired time mr deliberation, and for appeasing the 
manes of her first husband by sacrifice. Havine, therefore, ordered a pue to 
be raised, she ascended it ; and drawing out a dagger she had concealed un- 
der her robe, stabbed herself with it,| 

Vixgjl has made a great alteration in this history, by supposing that £neàs, 
his hero, was contemporary with Dido, though mere was an interval of. near 
three centuries between the one and the other : the era of the building of 
Carthage being fixed three hundred years later than the destruction of Troy. 
This lioerly is very excusable in a poet, whoisnot tied to' the scrupulous ac- 
curacy of a historian ; we admire, with great reason, the judgment he has 
shown in his plan, when, to interest the Romans for whom he wrote, he has 
the art of introducing the implacable hatred which subsisted betweea Car- 
thage and JRome, and ingeniously deduces the original of it from the veiy re- 
mote foundation of those two rival cities. 

Carthage, whose beginnings, as we have observed, were very weak, grew 
laiger by insensible durées, in the country where it was founded. But its 
dominioiwwas not long confined to Africa. The inhabitants of this ambitious 
city extended their conquests into Europe, by invading Sardinia, seizing a 
great part of Sicily, and reducing almost all Spain ; and having sent pow- 
erful colonies every where, they enjoyed the empire of the seas for more than 
six hundred years ^ and formed a state which was able to dispute pre-emi- 
nence with the greatest empires of the world, by their wealth* their com- 
merce, their numerous armies, their formidable fleets, and above all, by the 
courage and ability of their captains. The dates and circumstances of many 
of these conquests are little known ; I shall take but a transient notice of them, 
in order to enable mj readers to form some idea of the countries, which will 
be often mentioned m the course of this history. 

CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN AFRICA. 

The first wan made by the Carthaginians, were to free themselves from 
the annttal tribute which tiiey had engaged to pay the Africans, for the terri- 

♦ Kartha Hadath, or Hadtha. 
t Rflbdlre loco ii|fBDm« qood rèfia Jano 
Monstrftrat, ca|nit aerip equi ; nam sic fore beUo 
Egreriam, et (acilem rieto per leeula, rentom. 

Vif^. ^O' I. i. <MS. 



The Tyriana landinj^ near tbif holy g . 

And digging here, a [>roiperoiM omen fotuki : 

From under earUi a coaraer*s head they drew. 

Their growth and fatiire fortune to for» h«w ; 

Thia fated sign their fbimdrew Juno gave. 

Of a Mil fnutfalt and a p«»|>le hiaye^ P iydea. 

X The story, as it is told more at large in Justin. I. xriii. c. 6. is this. — ^laibas, king of the Mauritanians, 
**o^ag for ten of the principal Carthaginiani, demanded Dido in manriago, threateniar to d«clai« war 
H»iBst her in ease of o rofosal. The ambassadors being afirsid to d^irer the message of laifefs, told hi>r, 
«Ufa Punic honesty, that he wanted to bare some penon sent him, who was «apable of cirilisiiuf and pol- 
luiDi; himsolf and bis African»; but that there was no poesibilitjr of findinc any Carthaginian, who woold 
be willing to quit his native place and kindred, for the conrorsation of buhariaas, who were at savage as 
*"^^dest beast». Here die qneen, with indi^^nation, intefrnpting them, and asking if they w«re not 
*(<»ned to refnse living in any manner whieh might be beneficial to 0eir oouotry. to which they owed 
eTca their lives 1 they then delivered the king's message, f nd bade her set them a pattern, and sacrifice 
«enelf to her country*» welfare. Dido being thus eaiared, called on Sichsos with tears and lamentations, 
V|° UMwered that she would go where the fiate of her oitv caUed her» At the expiration of thrae months. 
!ne sscendea the fatal pUe ; «ad with hor b»t bvMUi told l|)e «poctators, that she w»«, going to her hus- 
^udi u they had «dared her. 
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toiy which had been ceded to ^em.* This conduct does them no honour, ^ 
the settlement was granted them upon condition of their pacing a tnbo^ 
One would be apt to imagine, that thej were desirous of covering the obsc^ 
rity of their original by abolishing: this proof of it. But they were not su». 
cessful on this occasion. The Africans had justice on their side, and tii^ 
prospered accordingly, the war beinç terminated by the payment of the tribatt 

Tne Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms against the Moors and >V 
midians, and gained many conquests over both.t Being now emboldened bf 
these happy successes, they shook off entirely the tribute which save them » 
much uneasiness, and possessed themselves of a 'great part of Africa.^ 

About this time there arose.a great dispute between Carthage and Cyreoe. 
on account of their respective limits.6 Cyrene was a veiy powerful city, situ- 
ated on the Mediterranean, towards uie greater Syrti?, and had been hmhhj 
Battus the Lacedœmonian. 

It was agreed on each side, that two young men should set out at the same 
time from each city : and that the place of &eir meeting should be the com- 
mon boundaiy of both states. The Carthaginians (these were two brothers 
jpamed Philœni) made the most haste ; and ttieir antagonists, prétendit^ tha: 
foul play had been used, and that the two brothers above mentioned had sei 
out before the time appointed, refused to stand to the agreement, unless the 
two brothers, to remove all suspicion of unfair dealing, would consent to be i 
buried alive in the place where they had met. They acquiesced in the propo- I 
sal, and the Carthaginians erected, on that spot, two altars to their memories, 
and p&id them divine honours in their city, and fiom that time, the place wif 
called the Altars of the Philseni, Ane Pbilenorum,|| and served as*the boun- 
daiy of the Carthaginian empire, which extended from tiience to the pillais of 
Hercules. 

CONi^UESTS OF THE CARTRiiGlRrANS IN SARDINIA, ^LC, 

HiSTORT does not inform us exactly, either of the time when the Cartha- 
ginians entered Sardinia, or of the manner they got possession of it. Ths 
island was of great use to them, and dvawg all their wars supplied them abun- 
dantly with provisions.? It is separatea from Corsica by a strait of about 
three leagues over. The metropolis of the southern and most fertile part of 
it, was Caralis, or Calaris, now called Cagliari. On the arrival of the Car- 
thaginians, the natives withdrew to the mountains in the northern parts of tht 
islaSid, which are almost maccessible, and whence the enemy could not dis- 
lodge them. 

The Carthaginians seized likewise on the Baléares, now called Majoica and 
Minorca. Port Maçon, in the latter island, was so called from Mago, a Car- 
thaginian general, who nrst made use of, and fortified it. It is not known who 
this Mago was ; but it is veiy probable that be was Hannibal's brother.** This 
harbour is, at this day, one of the most considerable in the Mediterraneao. 

These isles furnished the Carthag[inians with the most expert sUpsperB in the 
world, who did them great service in battles and sieges.tt They aluitf hup 
stones of above a pound weight : and sometimes threw leaden bulletsn with 
so much violence, that they would pierce even the strongest helmets, Sields, 
and cuirasses ; and were so dexterous in their aim, that they scarce ever miss- 
ed the mark. The inhabitants of these islands were accustomed from tbeir 

• jMtia. I. xii. c. 1. t Jostiii. L six. e. 9. 

1 Afri eoapnlti •tipep^ion orbis c«iidHa CutliAfiaieBnbiM remittore.— Jwtw. 1. six. e. 9. 

\ Sftllwt. d8 BellA Ji«wUk. oTrf. Valcr. Max. L t. c S. 

LTbcMpilltnwtraftottUadifig^ ia Stnbo'ttinc. Smm MOfimphen thiak Areaiia tob« tbe cltr 
:b WM MKieatlr called PhilKaotoM An ; tat «llMn bdJUv* it was Naina or Taia. vtnlad a link 
m—l of Arcadia, ia tlM f«lf of Sidim. 

' f Strab. 1. T. p. 9M. Diod. 1. t. p. 396. *• Lir. 1. xxnii a. 37. 

tt niad. 1. V. a 394, aad 1. six. p. "MS. ' Lit. loco citata. 
%% LiqoaMit aieaMO fUaa foadl, at attrito a«m Taiat ifae, dnlillat; t. «. The ball, wbea thmwa froa 
Ike fliac. dteolvea ; aad. bj the ftietioa ef tb« air« ram ta if it was «cited b^ ire.— Seaee. Nat. Qoait 
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ahncy to handle the ding ; for wfaicfa punxMe Iheir mothers placed, on the 
bough of a hi^ tree, the piece of bread designed for their children's break* 
fast, who were not allowea a morsel, tiU they had brought it down' with their 
slii^. From this practice these islands were called Baléares and Gyinn|sift 
by &e Greeks ;* because the inhabitants used to exercise themselves so early 
in slinging of stones.! 

COHQUBSTS OF THV CARTHAOINUXS IIT SPAIlT. 

BeFOKE I enter on the relation of these conquests, 1 think it proper to gire 
my readers some idea of Spain. 
Spain is divided into three pjarts, Bœtica, Lusitania, Tarraconia.t 
'{kel\c;a, so called from the river B(£tis,§ was the southern division of it, and 
comprehended Ihe present kingdom of Granada, Andalusia, part of New Cas- 
tile, and Estremadura. Cadiz, called by the ancients Gades and Gâdira^ is a 
town situated in a small island of the same name, on the western coast ot An- 
dalusia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar. It is well known that Hercules, 
having extended his conquests to this place, halted fibm the supposition tiiat 
he was come to the extremity of the world.ll He here erected twopillars as 
monuments of his victories, pursuant to the custom of that age. like place 
has always retained the name, though time has quite destroyed these pillars. 
Authors are divided in opinion, with regard to the place where these pillars 
were erected. Bœtica was the most fruitful, the wealthiest, and the most 
populous part of Spain. IT It contained two hundred cities, and was inhabited 
D^ the Turdetam', or Turduli. On the banks' of the Bœtis stood three laige 
cities ; Castulo towards the source ; Corduba lower down, the native place of 
Lucan and the two Senecas ; lastly, Hispalis,** Lusitania, is bounded on the 
west bv the ocean, on the north by tfie nver Durius,tt and on the south by the 
river Anas.U Between these two rivers is the Tagus. Lusitania was what is 
now called rortugal, with part of Old and New Castile. 

Tarraconia comprehended the rest of Spain, that is, the kingdoms of Mur- 
cia and Valeotia, Catalonia, Arragon, Navarre. Biscay, the Asturias, Gallicia. 
the kingdoiD of Leon, and the greatest part of the two Castiles. Tarraco,§4 
a reij considerable city, gave its name to that part of Spain. Pretty near it lay 
BarciDO.BI| Its name gave rise to the conjecture that it was built by Hamilcar, 
sumamed Barcha, father of the great HannibaL The most renowned nations 
of Tarraconia, were the Celtiberi, beyond the river Iberus ^IT the Cantabri, 
where Biscay now ties ; the Carpetani, whose capital was Toledo ; the Ovi- 
tani. Sic. 

Spain, abounding with mines of ^Id and silver, and peopled with a martial 
race of meri, had sufficient to excite both the avarice and ambition of the 
Carthaginians, who were more of a mercantile than at a warlike disposition, 
from the reiy genius and constitution of their republic. They doubtless knew 
that their Pbcenician ancestors, as Diodorus relates,*! taking advantage of the 
happy ignorance of the Spaniards with regard to the immense riches which 

• Strab. I. iii. p. 167. 
t Bectert demei the aun« of th«i« iiluidt from two Ph«DieiaB words, BMt-j«r«, or awfler in tho art 
of tliagiag. Tbi« itMngtbei» the autboritjr of Stnbo, vtx.lbat the iahabitaittaleanil Uwir art from the Pho»- 
nieÛM, who were ooce their BMsten. E^vdovftrai A; i (Ttoj Kiyovrtfi^lf^àroo 9o*'riM> iMiTi<rxov tèf vf ffHf . 
Aaâ this is atill aaore vrobable, whea we consider that both the Hebrews and PbsaiikioM exMlled ia this 
wt The Ba]eoriao diafs would annoy an enemy, eiAer near nt hand, or at a distanee. Erery slinccr 
csiried time of them in war. One himf from the oeck, a second from the waist, and a third was earned 
in the haad. To this fire me Icare to add two more obsenratrans, (forewn indeed to the oreseat porpose, 
bet rrlaiiaf to these islands,) which I hone wiU not be onentertainii^^ to tJbe reader. The arsl is, that these 
nUads wese once so infested with rsbbita, that the iahabitants applied to Rome, either for aid afainst 
them, or otherwise desired new habitations, lÉCÀAA£<r4fti 7^^ «rd lùvltéuv râtuv. those creatures having 
ejected them oat of their old oaea.~Vlde. Strab. Plin. 1. riii. c. 56. Tlie second obserratinn is, that these 
islaaders were not only etpert slinrers, bnt likewise eaeellent swinmiers ; which they aae to this day, by 
the testimony of ow eoontiVman Biddolph, who, in his Trarels, ia/ormaus, that bein|r hacahned near ttiasa 
ulaads, a wnasan swam to him eat of one of them, with a basket of fruit to sell. 

t Clarer. I. iL c 9. I OaadalqniTir. U Strab. L iii. p. I7l. f Ibid. p. ]3»..143. 

«• Senile. ft Doer«. U OoadSan. U Tatragwa. 

Bf BaieekMa. fV Xbfo- n Lib. r. p. 31?. 
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were hid in the bowels of their land, first took from them the^e precious tre^ 
sures in exchange for commodities Sf little value. The^r likewise foresaw 
that if they could once subdue this countiy, it would furnish them abimdand) 
with well disciplined troops for the conquests of other nations, as actualjj ha^ 
pened. 

The occasion of the Carthag^inians first landings in Spain, was to assist tk 
inhabitants of Cadiz, who were invaded by the Spaniards.* That oily, a? 
' well as Utica and Cdrthage, was a colony of Tyre, and even more ancieni 
than either of them. The Tynans having built it, established there the wcr- 
ship of Hercules ; and erected in his honour a magnificent temple, which k- 
came famous in after aees. The success of this first expedition of the Car- 
thaginians, made them desirous of canyin^ their arms into Spain. 

It is not exactly known in what period tEev entered Spain, nor how far (I4 
extended their first conquests. It is probable that these were slow in ùa- 
beginning, as the Carthaginians had to do with very warlike nations, who de- 
fended themselves with gi-eat resoltition and courage. Nor could thcj eye: 
have accomplished their design, as Strabo observes,! bad the Spaniards, united 
in a body, formed but one state, and mutually assisted one another. Bui l< 
every district, every people, were entirely detached from their nejgbbours, aci 
had not the least correspondence nor connexion with them, the Cartha^iniaK 
were forced to subdue them one afler another. This circumstance occasiobed, 
on one hand, the loss of Spain ; but on the other, protracted the ivar, ad 
made the conquest of the country much more difficul t ;J accordingly, il bas 
been observed, that though Spain was the first province which tile RomaL? 
invaded on the continent, it was the last they subdued ;§ and was not entirely 
subjected to their power, till after having made a vigorous opposition I'or up- 
wards of two hundred years. 

It appears from the accounts given by Polybius and Livy , of the mn ot 
Hamilcar, Asdrubal, and Hannibal in Spain, which will soon be menliuric^, 
that the arras of the Carthaginians had not made any considerable prf^reak. 
that country before that period, and that the greatest part of Spain was tba. 
unconquered. But in twenty years time they completed the conquest of al- 
most the whole country. 

At the time that Hannibal set out for Italy, all the coast of Africa, from the 
Philaenorum Arae, by the great Syrtis, to the pillars of Hercules, was subject 
to the Carthaginians.il Passing through the strait, they had conquered all the 
western coast of Spain» along the ocean, as far as the Pyrenean hills. The 
coast which lies on the Mediterranean had been almost wholly subdued by 
them ; and it was there they had built Carthagena, and they weie masters oi 
all the countnr, as far as the river Iberus, which bounded their dominions. 
Such was at that time the extent of their empire. In the centre of the coiffl- 
txy , some nations had indeed held out against all their efforts, and could oot be 
subdued by them. 

CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAOINIAIfS IN SICILY. 

The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in Sicily are more ^'^''"'vj 
shall here relate those which were waged from the reign of Xerxes, who fiist 
prompted the Carthaginians to cany their arms into Sicily, till the first Pumc 
war. This period includes near t^vo hundred and twenty years, viz, from the 
year of the world 3520 to 3738. At the breaking out of these wars, Syra- 
cuse, the most considerable as well as most powerful city of Sicily, bad in- 
vested Gelon, Hiero, and Thrasybulus, three brothers who succeeded one 

* Justia. I. xlir. e. 5. Diod. 1. t. p. 900. f Lib. iii. p. 1S8. 

% Such a division of BhUin retarded, and at Um Mjne time facilitated the conquest of it Ufibe Rtf»»''-^ 
Dam nn|(ttli pu^oant, ODireni rincuntur. — Tacit. jbaaHa. 

f Hispîmia piima Komaiùs inita Provineiaitui que quideiA eontinentis sint, i ottrema omnium rerMw» 
tit.— Liv. 1. uriti. n. 13. 

II Polyb. I.>u, r 1?2. 1. i. p. 9. 
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another, ^itb a soverefen power. After their deaths, a democracy, or popular^ 
goverament was establisned in that city, and subsisted above sixty years. . 
From this time the two Dionysiuses, Thmoieon and Agathocles, bore the sway 
in Syracuse. Pyrrhus was afterwards invited into Sicily, but he kept pos- 
session of it only a few years. Such was the government of Sicily dunr^ the 
wars of -which lam about to treat. They will eive U5 great light with regard 
►o the power of the Carthaginians at the time mat they began to be engaged 
in war with the Romans. ' 

Sicily is the largest and most considerable island in the Mediterranean. It 
is of a triangular Ibrm, and for that reason was called Trinacria and Trimie- 
tra. The eastern side, which faces the Ionian or Grecian sea, extends from 
Cape Pachynum* to Pelorum.t The most celebrated cities on this coast a« 
Syracuse, Tauroroenium, and Messana. The northern coast, which looks, p>'- 
wards ItaJy, reaches from Cape Pelorum to Cape Lilybseum.t The njost.no- 
ted cities*oa this «oast are Mylœ, Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, Motya, L'ily- 
haeum. The southern coast, which lies opposite to Africa, extends from Cape 
Liiybsuro to Pachynum. The mosft remarkable cities on this coast are Scil- 
nus, Agnigentum, Gela, and Camarina. This island is separated frottJtaly 
by a strait, which is not more than a mile and a half over, and called th^aro, 
or Strait of Messina, from its contiguity to that city. The passage from Li|y- 
baeum to Afrfca<§ is about 1500 furlongs, that is about seven^-tive leagucs.il ' 

The period m which the Carthaginians first carried their arms into Sicily is 
not exactly known. IT All we are certain of is, that they were already pos- 
sessed of some part of it at the time that they entered into a treaty with the 
Romans ; the same year that the Jcings were expelled, and consuls appointed 
in their room, riz. twenty -eight years before Xerxes invaded Greece. This 
treaty, which is the first we find mentioned to have been made between these 
two nations, speaks of Africa and Sardinia as possessed by the Carthaginians : 
wbereas the conventions, with regard to Sicily, relate omy to those parts of 
the island which were subject to them. By this treaty it is expressly stipu- 
lated, that neither tiie Romans nor their alnes shall saîl beyond the Fair rro- 
montofj,** which was veiy near Carthage ; and that such merchants as shall 
resort to this city for traffic, shall pay only certain duties, as are settled in it.tt 
It appeals by the same treaty, that the Cartha^iniara were particularly 
carefiu to exclude the Romans from all the countri^ subject to them, as well 
as ùom the knowledge of what was transacting in them ; as though aie Car- 
thaginians, even at &t time, had taken umbrage at the rising power of the 
Ronwos, and already harboured in their breasts the secret seeds of jealousy 
and ^tnist» that were one day to burst out in long and cruel wars, and a mu- 
tual hatred and animosity, which nothing coilld extinguish but the ruin of one 
of the contending powers. 

Some years after the conclusion of this first treaty, the Carthaginians made 
an alliance with Xerxes king of Persia.tt This prince, who aimed at nothing 
less than the. total extirpation of the Greeks, whom he considered as his irre- 
concileable enemies, thought it would be impossible for him to succeed in his 
enterprise without the assistance of Carthage, whose power was formidable 
even at that time. The Carthaginians, who always kept in view tiie design 
they entertained of seizing upon the remainder of Sicily, eagerly embraced 
the fiivouiable opportunity which now presented itself for completing the re- 

• Pa«Mkio. t U FVD. t C>P« Boéo. < Stnbo, 1. ti. p. 967. 

B Tbia ii Strabo't eftlenUtioii : bat there nott be e mittake in the numeral ch«nctrn, and whct he !»- 
«edialtfly et^jotM, is a proof of thi« mUtake. He sajt, that a foan, whote eye-tieht was food* mifhC, 
>om the coast of Sictlj, coont the resscls that came out of the port of Cartha«^r. la it possible that the 
«ye can cany so far as 60 or 75 leagues 1 This pas«afe of Strabo, therefore, mast be thos oorrceted. The 
Msaa^e from Uiybmom to Africa, is oaly 35 learues. 

V iL M . tJOl. A. Caitfa. MS. Rone, 345. 'Ant. J. C. 50S. Poljb. I. iii. p. S45. et seq. Kdit Ofonor. 

«• The reasea of this restaiat. accordiag-to Polybius, was, the onwilUnf nris of the Cartharinians to let 
the Bamons haveeu^ kaevledre of the coaatries which l»j more to the aoi>th,iii order that thiseot^rpria- 
IPC «eopla might not bear of their fertiKtr — Polrb. 1. iii. p. 347. Edit. Gronor. 

n '^oijb. I. iii. n. 946. U A. M 9530. ^t. J. C. 464. Diod. 1. xi. r- 1> 16» tt 22. 
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relieire it. He brought forward his engines, battered die place with his bat- 
tering rams, advanced towers six stories high to the wall, rolled upon wheels, 
and of an eoual height with their houses ; and from these he greatly aimoyed 
the besieged with furious volleys of arrows and stones sent from hi& catapultas, 
an engine at that time of late invention.* At last the city, aAer a lopg* and 
vigorous defence, was taken by storm, and all the inhabitants of it put tb the 
eword, those excepted who took sanctuaiy in die temples. The plunder of it 
was abandoned to the soldiers ; and Dionysius, leaving a strong garrisoD and a 
trusty governor in it, returnedjo Syracuse. 

The fdlowing year Ir^j^^'yyeing appointed one of the suffetes, returned ^ 
to Sicily with a far e/Ê0r Vhan before.f He landed at ralermoj tool/ 

several cities, an^p^^ \ ^7 ^oj'ce of arms. Anhnated by these 

successes, he ad^^ V^use, with a design to besic^ it ; march- 

ing his infantry Vj ^^t, under the command of Mago, saiJed 

alone the coast. 

The arrival of Imilo 
two hundred ships laden, 
order, entered in a kind ot 
hundred barks. At the sau 
some authors, of three hundre 
seen marching forward on the o, 
in the veiy temple of Jupiter, tu 
furlong, or about a mile and a hall . 
offered battle to the inhabitants, who 
Imilcon, satisfied at his having extorteu, 
of their own weakness and his superioriQ'', 
but he should soon be master of the city, cu 
prey, which could not possibly escape him. Fv 

waste, the neighbourhood about Syracuse, and niu , 

possessed himself of the suburb of Acradina, and phiiK \ temples of Cer« 

and Proserpine. To fortify his camp, he beat down ^bs which stood 

tound the cit;^ ; and among others, that ofGelon, and his \ \inarata, which 
was ezceedjng magnificent. . ' 

But these successes were not lasting. All the splendour '^ticipatej 
triumph vanished in a mmnent, and taught mankind, says L \f^^ ^ 
proudest mortal, blasted sooner or later by a superior power, k. \ forced 
to confess his own weakness. While Imilcon, now master of aL >JI the 
cities of Sicily, expected to finish his conquests by the reduction of ► >cuse, 
a contagious distemper seized his army, and made dreadful havojD u \ It 
was now the midst of summer, and the iJeat that year was excessive, la V 
fection began among the Africai^ multitudes of whom died, .without anyps 
sibiljty of their being relieved. Care was taken at first to inter the dead ; bui 
the number increased daily, and the infection spreading very fast, the dead lay 
unburied, and the sick could have no ass^tance. This plague was attenkd 
with veiy uncommon symptoms, such as violent dysenteries, raging feveis, 
burning entrails, acute pains in eveiy part of the body. The iniected weir 
even seized witn madness and fijiy, so that they would fall upon any person 
that came in their way, and tear them to pieces. 

Dionysius did not lose this favourable opportunity for attacking the eDemv 
Imilcon's army, boir^ more than half conquered by the plague, could make 
but 'à feeble resistance. The Carthaginian ships were almost all either taken 
or bumt. The inhabitants in general of Syracuse, their old men, women, ami 
children, came pouring out ofthe city, to oehotd an event, which to them ap- 

* Th« enrwat faut will uni a reiy iMrtieDlar neepunt of it io a SQbwqoeiit part of thii wock. 
' * Diod. 1. zir. p. 279—395. Justin. 1. râ. c. S. 3. 
t Panfra-' at. 
I Some «Btlran aar but thirty thotnind foot, which i» th« more probabla accoimt; as tbe ile«l wUcb 
blocked lip tb« town by sea ttu so fonDJdab'e 
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life. Hm speech met wMi no etlier ioteimptkn thm the pobUc testimonies 
which were giren him of gratitude and admiration. So (ar uom heiiK treated 
as a tyrant, and the oppressor of his countiy's liberty, he was considered as 
its beneiactor and deliTwer ; ail. with a unanimous Toice, proclaimed him 
k'we ; and the crown was bestowed, after his death, on his two brothers. 

After the memorable defeat of the Athenians beibre Syracuse,* where Nidas 
perished with his whole fleet, the Segestans, who had declared in ^rour of 
the At^piaos against the Syracusans, fearing the resentment of their enemies, 
and beiiij^ attacked by the inhabitants of Selinuntum, implored the aid of the 
Carthaginiam, and put themselres and city under their protection. At Car- 
thage, the people debated some time what courM would be proper for them 
to take, the afiir meeting with great difficulties. On one hand, the Cartha- 
ginians were reiy desirous to possess themselTes of a city, which lay so con- 
venient fer them ; on the other, they dreaded the powers and forces of Syra- 
cuse, which hed so lately cut to pieces a numerous army of the Athenians, and 
become, by so splendid a Tictoiy more formidable than ever. At last the lust 
^ empire prevailed, and the Segestans we^ promised succours. 

The conouct of this warwas committed to Hannibal, who at that time was 
invested with the highest dignity of the state, beine one of the sufletes. He 
was grandson of Hamilcar, who had been defeatea by Oelon, and killed be- 
fore Hymera, and son of Gisco, who had been condemned to exile. He left 
Cartbaffe, animated with an ardent desire of revenging his family and coun- 
try, and of wipiiag away the disgrace of the last defeat. He had a ver^ great 
army, as well as fleet, under bis command. He landed at a place called the 
Wtu (if IMybœum, which gave its name to a city^ afterwards built on the same 
spot. His first entei^rise was the siege of eelinhntum. The attack and 
defence were equally vigorous, the veiy women showing a restrfution and 
bravery above their sex. The city, after making a long resistance, was taken 
by storm, and the plunder of it almndoned to the soldiers. The victor exer- 
cised the most horrid cruelties, without showing the least regard either to 
zee or sex. He permitted such inhabitants as had fled, to return to the city 
after it Ind been aismantied, and to till the lands, on condition of their paying 
a tribute to the Carthaginians. This city bad been built two hundred and 
forty-tWo years. 

Hymera, which he next besieged and took likewise by storm, after beioe; 
more craelly treated than SeKnuntum, was entirely razed, two hundred ana 
forty years from its foundation. He forced three thousand prisoners to undeigo 
every lund of ignominious punishment, and at last murdered them on the veiy 
spot,^iem his grandfather had been killed by Gelon's cavaliy, to appease 
and satisfy his manes by the blood of these unhappy victims. 

These expeditions being ended, Hannibal returned to Carthaee, on which 
occastoo (he whole city came out to meet him, and received him with the 
most joy/ill acclamations. 

Tbese successes re-inflamed the desire, and revived the design which-the 
Cartiugmians bad ever entertained, of making themselves masters of ail Si- 
cily, f Three years after, they appointed Hannibal, their general a second 
time, and on his pleading his great age, and refusing the command of this war» 
they gave him for lieutenant, fiailoon, son of Hanno, of the same family. The 
preparations for this war were nroportioned to the great design which thé Car- 
tWinians had formed. The fleet and army were soon reacfy, and set out for 
SicOv. The number of their forces, according to Timsus, amounted to above 
one hundred and twenty thousand, and accorcung to Ephorus, to three hundred 
âKMisand men. The enemy on their side, were prepared to give the Car* 
thaginians a warm reception. The Syncusans had sent to all their allies, in 
order to levy forces among them, and to all the cities of Sicily to exhort them 
to exert themselves vigorously in defence of their liberties. 

• A. M. 9695, A. Ctrtk. 43^ A. Rmm, SSS. Aat J. C. 419. DSod. I. xiii. p. ISS-lTl, n»--lSS- 
t Piod. 1. siii. p. 901-^903. 9I»-311, 296--3I1. 
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Agrîgentum expected to feel the first fury of (he enemy. This city vu 
hmnensely rich,* and strongly fortified. It was situated, as were Hymera, 
and Selinuntum, on that coast of Sicily which faces Afirica. Acoorain^j, 
Hannihal opened the campaign with the siege of this city. Imagining that'it 
was impreenable except on one side, he directed his whole force to that quar- 
ter. Hé mrew up baiJcs and terraces as high as the walls, and made use, 
on this eccafflon. of the rubbish and fragments of the tombs standing round the 
city, which he had demolished for that purpose. Soon after, the d^igue in- 
fected the array» and swept away a great number of. the soldiers, ana thegeK* 
ral hhnself. The Carthaginians interpreted this disaster as a punishment in- 
flicted by the gods, who revei^d m this manner the imuries done to the 
dead, vdiose ghosts many iancied they had seen stalking before them id the 
night. No more tombs were therefore demolbhed ; praven were ordered to 
be made, according to the^ practice of Carthage ; a cnild was sacrificed to 
Saturn, in compliance with a most inhumanly superstitious custioçi ; and masjr 
victims were thrown into the sea in honour of Neptune. 

The besie^d, who at first hafl gained several advantages, were at last » 
pressed by famine, that aU hbpes of relief seepiing desperate, they resolved 
to abandon Une citv. The following night was taxed on for this puipose. Tfae 
reader will naturally imagine to himself the grief with which these miserable 
people must be seized, on their being forced to leave tlieir houses, their lidi 
possessions, and their countnr ; but life was still dearer to them than all àese. 
Never was a more melancholy spectacle seen. To omit the rest, a crovd of 
women, bathed in tears, wer^ seen dragging after them their helmess iobots, 
in order to secure them from the brutal Tuiy of the victor. But the roost 

Sievous circumstance. Was the necessi^y-.they were under of leaving behind 
em the 'aged and sick, urbo were unable either to ûy or to n»ke tbc least 
resistance. The unhappy exiles arrived at Gela, whidh was the nearest city 
in ^ehr way, and there received all the comforts they could expect id the de- 
plorable condition to which they were reduced. 

Ib the mean time Imilcon entered the city, and murdered all who were 
found m it. The plunder was immense, and such as mi^ht be cfipected from 
one of the most opulent cities of Sicily, which contained two hundred tfaousaiid 
inhabitants, and bad never been besieged, nor consequently plundered be/ore. 
A numberless multitude of pictures, vases and statues of all kinds were /bund 
here, the citizens having an exqoisite taste for the polite arts. Antong; other 
curiosities, was the famous built of Phalaris, which was sent to Caithage. 

The siege of A^rigentuih had lasted eight months. Imilcon. made nis 
forces take up their winter quarters in it, to give them the necessai^ reiiesb- 
ment ; and left this city, ader lajing it entirely in niins, in the beginning ^ 
the spring. He afterwards besieged Gela, and took it, notwithstanding the 
succours which were brought by Uionysiusthe Tyrant, who bad seized upon 
the government of Syracuse. Imilcon ended the war by a treaty with Diooy- 
sius. The conditions of it were, that the Carthaginians, besides their ancient 
acquisitions in Sicily, should still possess the country of^ the -SicapiansJ ^'>' 
nuntmn, Agrigentum, and Hymera ; as likewise that of Gela and Camaiina, 
with leave for the inhabitants to reside in their respective dismantled aties, 

• The rtrj sepolchni] monameoto showed the maf nificeace and linonr of thtt city, they beinf ^^^. 
with tUtuai of birds and horses. Bat the wealth aad boundless «reocrositj of Geltiar, one of its iwtb^ 
«ots, is almost incredible. He entertained the people with spectacles and feasts; and, dorinf *^*^Z^^ 
prevented the citixeos from dyiof with huac-er ; he fare porticos to poor maidens, and rescued ^^^J*"^, 
tuoate from want and despair ; he had bnih nouses in the eity and eoantry, purpose It for the ^^^^^''^rf^ 
of strang«n, whom he usually dismissed with hsadvone presents. Five hundred ship-wrecked c>t>>e» 
of Oela, appljiiw to him, were boontifullj relieved, and ercrjr man supplied with a cloak and cost oin o 
his wardrobe.— Diod. I. xiii. Valer. Max. 1. ir. e. alt. Rmp«docles the philosopher, bora in A^^e»"^' 
hU a raemofable saying cooeeming his fellow-eititeas, that the .âfrifentînes soaandered their i»Miej<" 
«xcessiTcly erery day, as if they «xpacted it could nerer be exhausted ; and built with such toUditf «v" 
mof mficencc, as if they thowcbt they should live for ever. . ^^ 

t This bull, with other spoils here taken, was aAerwards restored ta the Agrifcnânes by &apio««>^ 
be took Carthage, in the third Punic war.— «Cic 1. iv. in Verrero, c. t3. 

X Tb« Sienaiaitt and Siciliftns were anckotl/ two diMkict people- 
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on condition of tbcirpayipç a tribute to Carthage : (hat the Lcontines, the Mes- 
senians^ and «11 the Sicilians, &hguld retain their onn laws, and preserve 
their liberty and independence ; lastly, that the Syracusans should still con- 
tÎDue subject to DionysiiK). After this treaty was concluded, Imilcon returned 
to CaiHi^ge, where the plague still made dreadful havoc. 

DioiT^eius had concluded the late peace with tlie Carthaginians, with no 
other view than to get time to establish his new authority, and make tlie neces- 
sary preparations for the war which he meditated against them.* As he was 
very sensibk bow formidable these people were, he used his utmost endea- 
vours to enable hiin^lf to invade them with success, and his desi|^n was won- 
derfully well seconded by the zeal of his subjects. The feme ofthis prince, 
. the strong desire he had to distinguish himself, the charms of gain, and the 
prospect of the rewards which he promised those who should show the greatest 
indusliy, invited from all quarters into Sicily; the most able artists and work- 
men at that time in the worM^ All S}rracuse now became in a manner an im- 
mense work-shop, in eveiy part of which men were seen making swords, hel- 
mets, shields, ana militaiy engines ; and preparing all .thit^ necessary for 
building ships and fitting out fleets. The invention of vessels with five benches 
• of oars (or quinqnerefncs^) was at that time very recent ; for, till then, those 
fvitfa three alone had been used.t • 

Diooysius animated tlie workmen by his presence, and bj the applauses he 
g^ ve, and the bount^r which he bestowed Reasonably : but chiefly by his populai* 
and engaging behaviour, which excited, more strongly than any otner conduct, 
the inoustiy and ardour of the woikmen,^ the most excellent of whom, in eveiy 
art^ad frequently the honour to dine with him. 

vVhen all things were ready, and ^ great number of forces had been levied 
n\ different countries, he called the Syracusans together, laid his desipis before 
tbcm, and represented to them that the Carthaginians viere the professed ene- 
mies of the Greeks : that they had no less in view than the invasion of all 
Sicily ; the subjecting of all the Grecian cities ; and that, in case their progress 
was not checked, the Syracusans themselves would soon be attacked ; thaS the 
reason why the Carthaginians did not attempt any enterprise, and continued 
inactive, was owing ëntnely to thé dreadful havoc made by the plague among 
them, which, he oluerved, was a favourable opportunity for the Syracusan:^. 
Tbouffh tibe tyranny and the tyrant were equally odious to Syracuse, yet the 
hatred the people hove to the C^rtliaginians/ prevailed oyer all other consider- 
ations, and every one, çuided more by the views of an interested policy, than 
by the dictates of justice, received the speech with applause. UiK)n this, 
without the least complaint made, or any declaration of war, Dionysius cave 
up to the fuiy of ihe populace, the persons and possessions of the Cnrthcgiuiam. 
Great numbeis of them resided at that time in Syracuse, and traded there on 
the faith of treaties. The common people ran to their houses, j^hmdered their 
effects, and pretended they were suiTiciently authorized to exercise eveiy igno- 
miny, and inflict every kind of punishment on them, for tlie cruelties they uad 
exercised against the natives ofthe country. And this horrid exrjiiple of per- 
£dy and inhumanity was followed throughout the whole inland ot Sicily. This 
was the bloody signal of the war which was declared against them. Diony- 
sius having thus be^un to do himself justice, (in his wa^,) sent deputies to 
Carthage, to require them to restore all the Sicilian citjes to tlieir liberties ; 
apd that otherwise all the Carthaginians found in them should be treated as. 
enemies. This nen-s spread a general alarm in Carthaze, especially when 
they reflected on the sad condition to which they were reduced. 

Dionysius opened the campaign with the siege of Motya^ which was the 
magazine of the Carthaginians in Sicily ; and pushed the siege on with so 
much vigour, that it was impossible for Imilcon, the Carthaginian admiral, to 

«A.M. 36tïÔ. A. Carth. 411 A. Rome, ÎM4. Aat. J. C. 404. Di.^n. 1. sir. p. 988—27». 
t Triremes. Î Ilouni a'.it ;.rti >. 
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duction of it A treaty was therefore concluded, wherein it waâ agreed tk: 
the Carthaginians yirere to invade, with all their forces, those Greeks who 
were setded in Sicily and Italy, while Xerxes should march in person ag;aiitoi 
Greece itselfl 

The' preparations for this war lasted three years. The land army amouDted 
to no less ,than three hundred thousand men. The fleet consisted of two thou- 
sand ship's of war, and upwards of three thousand small vessels of burdea 
Hamilcar^ the most experienced captain of his age, sailed from Carthage with 
this fomiidable army. He landed at Palermo,* and, after refresbuig^ hii 
troops, he marched against Hymera, a city not far distant from Palermo, and 
laid siege to it. Theron, who commanded in it, seeing himself veiy mad 
straitened, sent to Gelon, who had possessed himself of Syracuse. He flew im- 
mediately to his relief with ûfty thousand foot, and five thousand horse. Ku 
arrival imused new courage into the besieged, who, from that time, made 3 
verv vigorous defence. 

Gelon was an able warrior, and eltcelled in stratagems. A courier was 
brought to him, who had been despatched hoftx Selinuntum, a city of Siciij, 
with a letter for Hamilcar, to inform him of the day' when he might expect 
the cavaliy, which he had reouested. Gelon drew out an equal number 0/ 
his own troops, and sent them from his camp about the time agreed oo. 
These being admitted into the enemy's camp, as comir^ from Selinuotam, 
rushed upon Hamilcar, killed him, and set nre to his shiF|S- In thtscnïical 
coinuncture. Gelon attacked with all his forces the Carthaginians, wfaoaibnt 
made a gallant resistance. But when the news of their general s death vis 
brought uiem, and they saw all their fleet in a blaze, their coura^ failed then, 
and they fled. And now a dreadful slaughter ensued ; upwards of a hundred 
and fifty thousand bein^ slam. The rest of die army, having retired to a 
place where they were m want of eveiy thing, could not nudce a lone defence, 
and were forced to surrender at discretion. This battle was fouçit on the 
veiy day of the famous action of Thermopyl», in which three hundred Spar- 
tans,! with the sacrifice of their lives, disputed Aerxes*s entrance into Greece. 

When the sad news was brought to Carthage of the entire defeat of the ar- 
my, consternation, grief, and despair, threw Uie whole city into such a contu- 
sion and alarm as are not to be expressed. It was imagined that the enemy 
was already at the gates. The Carthaginians, in great reverses of hrtuney 
always lost their courage, and sunk into the opposite extreme. Immediately 
they sent a deputation to Gelon, by which they desired peace upon any ^nns. 
He heard their envoys with çreat humanity. The complete victo^hchad 
gained, so ûu* from making him haughty and untractable, iiad only increased 
his modesty and clemency even towards the enemy. He therefore granted 
them a peace without any other condition than their payijig two thousand 
talentst towards the expense of the war. He likewise required them to build 
two temples, where the treaty of thispeace should be deposited, and exposed 
at all times to public view. The Carthaginians did not think this a dear 
purchase of a peace, that was so absolutely necessaiy to their albirs, and 
which they hardly durst hope for. Gisco, the son of Hamilcar, puisuant to 
the ui\|ust custom of the Carthaginians, of ascribing to the general the ill ^' 
cets of a war, and making him bear the blame of it, was punished for his 
father's misfortune, and sent into banishment. He passed the remainder of bis 
days at Selinuntum, a city of Sicily. 

Gelon, on his return to Syracuse, convened the people, and invited aU the 
citizens to appear under arms. He himself entered Uie assembly, upanned, 
and without his guards, and there gave an account of the whole conduct of bis 

* TUt eitY it ealM Is Latia Psaonota. . ,.^ 

t BMidftiliwSOOSpwlM,tlM TlMMiMS,aMapl«ef Bmotia.tottM nabarar '»0.<ba|lrtta'^ 

with L«Qiii4M IB tUt BMiMable batll*.— Haro/ L tu. c. 909-.99S. , ^.« ttt^ 

I An A t^ tiàrw taleat. Mowdiac to Dr. BcfuHl, It L.30e 5f. eoaw^nMitij SOW takatt » ^'*^^ 
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eared miraculous. Widi hands lifted up to heaven, tfaey thanked the tutelar 
ods of their city, for having reveng^ed the sanctity of temples and tomhs, 
iiich had been so brutally violated by these barbarians. Night comii^ on, 
oth parties retired, when Imijcon, taking the opportunity of this short suspen- 
[on of hostilities, sent to Dionysius, for leave to cany back with* him the small 
emains of his shattered army, with an offer of three hundred talents,* which 
iras ail the specie he had then left. Permission only could be obtained for the 
^arthag^inians, with whom Imilcon stole away in the night, and left the rest to 
be aiercY of the conqueror. 

In such unhappy circumstances did the Carthaginian general, who a few 
lays before had been so proud and haughty, retire from Syracuse. Bitterly 
ïewaîHoe his own fate, but most of all that of his countiy, he with the most 
ins^nt Tuiy, accused the gods as fh^ sole authors of hb misfortunes. ** The 
enemy/* continued he, " may indeed rejoice at our miseiy, but have no rea- 
son to grlofj in it. We return victorious over the Syracusans, and are defeat- 
ed by the plague alone. No part,'* added he, '^ of the disaster touches me so 
much as niy surviving so many gallant men, and bein^ reserved, not for the 
comforts of life, but to be the sport of so dire a calamity : however, since I 
brought back the miserable remains of an atiny which have been committed to 
my care, I now have nothing to do, but to follow the brave soldiers who lie 
dead before Syracuse, and show my countiy, that I did not survive them out 
of a fondness of life, but merely to preserve the troops which had escaped the 
plague fiom the fury of tie enemy, to which my more early death would hav^ 
aibandoned them.'* 

Being now arrived in Carthage, which he found overwhelmed with grief 
and despair, he entered his house, shut his doors against the citizens, and even 
his own children ; and then gave himself the fatal stroke, in compliance with 
a practice to which the heathens falsely gave the name of courage, though it 
was, in reality, no other than cowardly despair. 

But the calamities'of this unhappy city did not stop here ; for the Africans, 
who, from time immemorial, had bonie an implacable hatred to the Cartha- 
einians, being now exasperated to fuiy , because, their countiymen had been 
left behind, and exposed to the murdenng sword of the Syracusans, assemble 
in the most frantic manner, sound the alann, take up arms, and, after seizing 
upon Tunis, march'directly to Carthage, to the number of more than two hun- 
dred thousand men. The citizens now gave themselves up for lost. This new 
incident was considered by them as the sad effect of the wrath of the gods, 
which pursued the guil^ wretches even to Cartha^. As its inhabitants, 
especially in all public calamities, carried their supetstition to the greatest ex- 
cess, their first care waà to api^ase die offended gods. Ceres and Proser- 
pine were deities, who, till that time, had never been heard of in Africa. But 
now. to atone for the outrage which had been dcme them, in the plundering 
of their temnles, magnificent statues were erected to their honour; priests 
were selectea from among the most distin^ished families of the city ; sacri- 
fices and victims, accordi% to the Greek ntual, if I majF use the expression, 
were offered ui> to them ; in a word, nothing was omitted which could be 
tboi^t conducive in any manner, to appease those angiy goddesses, and to 
merit their favour. After this, the defence of the city was tne next olnect of 
their care. Happily for the Cfartha&^nians, this numerous armj[ had no leader, 
but was like a body uninformed with a soul ; no provisions or militaiy engines ; 
no discipline or suliordination were seen among them, eveiy man setting him- 
«elf up for a general, or claiming an independence from the rest. Divisions, 
wereiore, arising in this rabble of an army, and the fiunine increasing daily, 
the individuals of it withdrew to their respective homes, and delivered Car- 
thaee fiom a dreadfol alarm. 

The Carthaginians were not discouraged by their late disaster, but continued 
their enterprises oa Sicily. Mago, theu* general, imd one of the suffetes, lost 
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a great battle, in which be w^ slain. The Carthaginian diie£s demanded a 
peace, which was granted, on condition of their eFacuating all Sicily, and de- 
fraying the expenses of the war. They pretended to accept the tenns ; bui 
representing that- it was not in their power to deliver up w cities, without 
first obtaining an order from their republic, they obtained so long a truce, a^ 
gave them time sufficient for sending to Carthage. They took advantage u: 
âiis interval, to raise and discipline new troops, over which Mago, son ofhixn 
who had been lately killed, wa& appointed general. He was Yeiy youiig, bu! 
of great abilities and reputation. As soon as he arrived in Sicily, at tj£& ex- 
piration of the truce, he gave Dionysius battle ; iii which Leplinus,* one ct' 
the generals of the latter, was killed, and upwards of fourteen thousand Sy- 
racusans left dead on the field. By this victoiy the Carthaginians obtained 
an honourable peace, which left them in possession of all they had in Si«0y, 
and even the addition of some strong holds, besides a thousand talents,t whicfi 
were paid to them for defraying the expenses ^f the war. 

About this time a law was enacted at Carfibage, by which its inhabitani* 
were forbid to learn to write or speak the Greek language ; in order to deptir^ 
them of the ineans of correspondmg with the enemy, either by word of mouth 
or in writipg.t This was occasipned by the treàcheiy of a -Carthaginian, who 
had written in Greek to Dionysius, to give him advice of the departure .of Iht 
army from Carthage. 

Carthage had soon after another calamity to struggle with.§ The phgue 
spread in the city, and made terrible havoc. Pani# terrors, and violent fits 
of firenzy , seized on a sudden the heads of the distempered ; who, saUying 
sword in hand out of their houses, as if the enemy bad taken the dty,kilU^ 
or wounded all who unhappily came in their way. The Africans ana Sini:- 
nians would veiy willingly have taken this opi>ortunity to shake off a yoke 
which was so hateful to them ; but both were subjected, and reduced to their 
allegiance. Dionysius formed at this time an enteiprise in Sicily, with the 
same views, which was equally unsuccessful.!! He died, some time after, and 
was succeeded by his son of tne same name. 

We have already taken notice of the first treaty which the Carthaginians 
concluded with the Romans. There was another, which, accordiiç to Oro 
sius, was concluded in the 40&d year of the foundation of Rome, and con&e- 
quendy about the time we are now speaking of.' This second treaty was near- 
ly the same with the first, except that the inhabitants of Tyre and Utica weit 
expressly comprehended in it, and joined with the Carthaginians. 

AAer the<]eath of the elder Dionysius, Syracuse was involved in neat troubles.? 
Dionysius the younger, who had bieen expelled, restored himself by force of ann.^. 
and exercised great cruelties there. One part of the citizens implored the aiu 
of Icetes, tyrant of the Leontines, and by descent a Syracusan. This seemed 4 
veiy favourable opportunity for the Cartnaginians to seize upon all Sicily» and ac- 
cordingly they sent a mighty fleet thither. In this extremity, such of Uie Syn- 
cusans as loved their countiy best, had recourse to the Corinthians, who often as- 
sisted them in their dangers, and were, of all the Grecian nations, the most pKr 
fessedenemies to tyranny , and the most avowed and most generous assertorsci 
liberty. Accotdingly the Corinthians sent over Timoleon. a man of great roeri.. 
and who had signalized his yeal for the public welfare, by freeing liis countO' 

• Thit Leplinus was brother to Dionriii». f About f9l4,640. 

t Jwtia. 1. xz. c. 5. h Dk>a. 1. xw. p. 344. 

II ThU il the Dioajthsa who inrited PUto to hi» eonrt ; «ad who, beiof aftorw«rda olEead*^ with lu 
freedom, sold him for a slave. Some philosophers cune from Greece to Syracuse, in order to redeem the. r 
brother, which having dooe. they sent him home with this usefal lessoD— >that philosophers «>u|;bt \tn 
rarely or very obligingly to converse with tvruits. This prince bad leaninf , and eflectcd to p«jc for « 
Doet -, but could not gain that name at the Olyn»)ip games, whither he bad sent his vcises, to be rep<>aleî 
ny his brother Theafidcs. It had been happy R>r Dionysins. had the Athenians entertained no better u 
opinion of his poetry \ for on their pronouncing him victor, whon his poems were repeated in their city, he 
was raised to such a transport of joy and inteaperaace, that both together killed him ; and tbas, pethapt. 
was verified the prediefbn of the oracla, viz. that be shoold die when he had overcome bis betters. 

irA.H.3656. A. Cartb.4S8. A. R«me,40a Ant J. CMS. Diod. 1. xvi. p. 9fi8. Polrb.Lm.p. 
171. Plot-inTiMel. ' 
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from tjnxmy^ at the expense of hk own famihr. He set Sail witii odIt ten 
àîps, and airirinç at Rhegium, he dnded, by a happy stratag^em, the viguanoe 
^ the Carthag^inians; who, hayji^ been infbimed, by Icetes, of his voyage 
ind des»!, wanted to intercept him in his passage to Sicih^. 
Timoieqn had scarce above a thousand soldiers under nis command ; and 

Jet, with âiis handful of men,, he marched boldly to the relief of Syracuse, 
lis small army increased in proportion as he advanced. The Syracusans 
iTere now in a desperate condition, and quite hopeless. They saw the Car- 
thaginians mSasters of the port ; Icetes of the city, and Dioiiysius of the cita- 
del. Happily, on Timojeon's arrival, Dionyshis having no refuge left, put the 
citadel into his hands, with all the forces, arms, and ammunition in it, and es- 
eaiped by his assistance to Corinth.* Timoleon had, by his emissaries, art- 
fully represented to the foreign forces in Mago's anny, (which, by an error in 
the constitution of Carthage, before taken notice of, was chiefly composed of 
such, and even the ^atest part of whom were Greeks,) that it was astonish- 
ing to see Greeks using their endeavours to make barbarians masters of Sicily, 
from whence they, in a very little time, would pass over into Greece. For, 
could they imagine, that the Carthaginians were come so far, with no other 
view than to establish ICetes tyrant of Syracuse? Such discourses beiif^ 
spread among Mago's soldiers, gave this general very great uneasiness : and, 
as he wanted only a pretence to retire, he was glad to have it believed that 
his forces were going to betray and desert him, and upon this he sailed with 
his fleet oi^t of uie Ëirbour, and steered for Carthage. Icetes, after his de- 
parture, could not hold out long against the Corinthians ; so that they now got 
entire possession of the whole city. 

Mago, on ^arrival at Carthage, was impeached ; but he prevented the ex- 
ecution of te sentence passed upon him, by a voluntaiy aeath. His body 
was hung upon a gallows, and exposed as a public spectacle to the people. 
^ew Cofrces, were levied at Carthage, and a greater and more powerful neet 
than flie fomier was sent to Sicily .t It consisted of two hundred ships of war, 
besides a thousand transports ; and the army amounted to upwards of seventy 
thousand men. They landed at Lilybaeum, under the command of Hamilcar 
and Hannibal, and resolved to attack the Corinthians first. Timoleon did not 
wait for, but marched out to meet them. But, such was the consternation of 
Syracuse, timt of all the forces which were in that city, only three thousand 
Syracusans, and four thousand mercenaries, folk)wed him ; and a thousand of 
the latter deserted unon the march, through fear of the danger they were ^ 
ing to encounter. TiD(X>leon, however, was not discouraged, but exhortmg 
the remainder of bis forces to exert themselves courageously for the safety 
and liberties of their allies, he led them against the enemy, whose rendezvous 
he had been infomied was on the baiâcs of the little river Crimisa. It appear- 
ed at the flist reflecti<Mi inexcusable folly to attack an army so numerous as 
that of the eoemy, with only four or five thousand foot, and a thousand horse ; 
but Timoleon, who knew that bravery, conducted by prudence, is superior to 
numbers, relied on the courage of his soldiers, who seemed resolved to die 
rather than yield, and with ardour demanded to be led against the enemy. 
The event justified his views and hopes. A battle was fought ; the Cartha-' 
ginians were rooted, and upwards of ten thousand of them slain, full three 
thousand of whom were Carthaginian citizens, which filled their city with 
moumiog and âte greatest consternation. Their camp was taken, and with it 
i mme n se riches, and a great number of prisoners. 

• H«re he fnmerreé aeme rewmblaiice of hi« fomer trrasny. hj tanxtns icboolmMter. %ni ekereitinc 
1 i'uciptia« over bors, when he coaÛ no loof^er trrannisK over men. He bad learniof^. and wai once a 
Kboler to Plato, whom be canted to cone anin tnio Sicilj, notwithstandinir the unworthy treatment he 
Ud met wUii tr«m JAoujaim* fatkar. PhiTip kin; of Maeedoo. meeting him in the streeU at Corinth. 
and uhing him how he came tolose u considerable a principality at had been left him br hit father ; he 
aonrered, that his father b»d iadced left him the inheritance, but not the fortme which faai ptcterrtd 
Mb himtelf and that.— Howerer, fortune did him no neat injury, in replaciofp him on tbe dungbill, fro» 
which she had rutcd bis father. t Plut. p. 348—350. 
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Tfmoleon,* at the same time that he despatched the news of Ais victofy u 
Corinth, aent thither the finestarms found amone the plunder. For he was paii 
sionately desirous of having this city applauded and admired by all men 
when they should see that Corinth alone, among all the Grecian cities, adoni< 
ed its finest temples, not with the spoils of Greece, and offerings died in U» 
blood of its citizens, the sight of which could tend only to preserve the a( 
remembrance of their losses ; but with those of barbarians, which l^ fine i» 
scriptions, displayed at once the courage and religious gratitude of ttiose wIm 
had won them. For these inscriptions imported, T%ai Uu Caritiûûans, am 
TimoUon their general, after hmfine freed the Greeke, tettled inSicOy^frem au 
Carthaginian yoke, hadhuf^ up these amu in their templet, a» aneternal a£- 
kntmledgment of me favour andgoodnets of the gods. , ^ ^. 

After this, Tunoleon. leaving the mercenaiT troops m the Carttuo^ian ter- 
ritories, to waste and destroy them, returned to Syracuse. On Qs airivaJ 
there, he banished the thousand soldiers who had deserted him ; and took m 
other revenge, than commanding them to leave Syracuse befcwe sunset. 

This victoiy gained by the Corinthians, was followed by the capture ci 
many cities, which obliged the Carthaginians to sue forpeace. 

In proportion as the appearance of success made the Carthaginians vigorouf- 
ly exert themselves to raise powerful armies both by land and sea, and pros- 
perity led them to make an insolent and cruel use of victoiy ; so their codnige 
would sink in unforeseen adversities, their hopes of new resources vanîsfa, and 
their grovellinç souls condescend to ask quarter of the most incoosiderable 
enemy, and without sense of shame, accept the hardest and most moitifyinc 
conditions. Those now imposed were, mat they should possess only the 
lands lying beyond the river Halycus ;t that they should give all the mHves 
liberty to retire to Syracuse with their families and effects ; and that they 
shoula neither continue in the alliance, nor hold any correspondence wi& the 
tyrants of that city. 

About this time, in all probability, there happened at Carthage a memora- 
ble incident, related by Justin.]; Hanno, one of its most powei&l citizens, 
formed a design of seiziiijg upon the republic, by destroying the whole senate. 
He chose', for the execution of this bloody plan, the day on which his daugh- 
ter Was to be married, on which occasion he designed to invite the senaton 
to an entertainment, and there poison them all. The conspiracjr was discov- 
ered, but Hanno had such influence, that the government did not dare to pun- 
ish so execrable a crime : the magistrates contented themselves with only pre- 
venting it, by an order, which forbade, in general, too great a maguhcence at 
weddings, and limited the expense on those occasions. Hanno, seeing bi5 
stratagem defeated, resolved to employ open force, and for that purpose ann- 
ed all the slaves. However, he was again discovered ; and, to escape pun- 
ishment, retired, with twenty thousand armed slaves, to a castle that was veij 
stronghr fortified ; and there endeavoured, but without success, to engage in 
his rebellion the Africans, and the king of Mauritania. He afterwaros wa5 
taken prisoner, and carried to Carthage, where, after being whipped, his eyes 
were put out, bis aims and thighs brcMcen, he was put to death in presence of 
the people, and his bod}r, all torn with stripes, was huœ on a gibbet. Hi? 
children, and all his relations, thou&^h they had not joined in his guilt, shaieii 
in his punishment. They were allsentenced to die, in order that not a sinéf 

Serscxi of his family might be left, either to imitate his crime or revenue his 
eath. Such was the temper of the Carthaeinians ; ever severe and vident 
in their punishments, they carried them to the extremes of rigour, and made 
them extend even to the innocent, without showing the least regard to equity, 
moderation, or gratitude. 

* Plat 94t~350. 
^.Thi« rhr«r if Mt far from AfrigcDtan. It u called Ljea by Diodonv aad Piolarek. bat tbif ti t^ .i' 

X Jostio. lib. xsi. e. 4. 
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I now come to the wars sustained by the Carthaginians in. Africa itself, as 
well as in Sicily, against Agathoclee, wnicb exeicised iheir anns'duripg seve- 
ralyeare.* 

Xhis Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obscure birth and low fortune.! Sup- 
ported at first by the forces of the Carthaginians, he had Invaded the sove- 
reigDty of Syracuse, and made himself tyrant over it. In the infancy of his 
power, the Carthaginians kept him within bounds, and Hamilcar^ their chief, 
forced him to agree to a peace, which restored tranquillity to Sicily. But he 
90on infringed the articles of it, and declared war agnainst the Carthaginians 
themselves, who, under the conduct of Hamilcar, obtained a signal victory 
over himj and forced him to shut himself up in Syracuse. The Carthagi- 
nians pursued him thither, and laid siege to that important city, the capture 
of wfajch would have given them possession of all Sicily. 

Agathocles, whose forces were greatly inferior to theirs, and who saw him- 
self deserted by all his allies, from their detestation of his horrid cruelties, 
meditated a design of so daring, and, to all appearance, of so impracticable 
a nature, that even after success, it yet appears almost incredible. This de- 
sign was no less than to make Africa the seat of war, and to besiege Carthage, 
at a time when he could neither defend himself in Sicily, nor sustain the siege 
of Syracuse. His profound secrecy in the execution is as astonishing as the cte- 
sign itself. He communicated his thoughts on this a£Pair to no person whatso- 
ever, but contented himself with declaring, that he had found out an infallible 
way to free the Syracusans from the dangers that surrounded them ; that they 
had only to endure with patience, for a short time, the inconveniences of a 
siege ; but that those who could not brii^ themselves to this resolution, mi^t 
freely depart the city. Only sixteen hundred persons quitted it He left nis 
brother Antander there with forces and provisions sufficient for hbn.to make a 
^tout defence. He set at liberty all slaves who were of age to bear aims, and, 
after obliging them to take an oath, joined them to his forces. He carried 
with him only fifly talents § to supply his present wants ; well assured that he 
should find in the enemy's country, whatever was necessaiy to his subsistence. 
He therefore set sail with two of his sons, Archagathus and Heraclides, with- 
out lettii^ any one person know whither he intended his course. All who 
were on twardhis fleet believed that they were to be conducted either to Italy 
or Sardinia, in order to plunder those countries, or to lay waste those coasts 
of Sicily which belonged to the enemy. The Carths^inians, surprised at so 
unexpected a departure, endeavoured to prevent it ; but Agathocles eluded 
their pursuit, and made tor the main ocean. 

He did not discover his desigp till he had landed in Africa. There assem- 
bling his tnx>ps, he told them, in few words, the motives which had prompted 
him to this expedition. He represented? that the only way to free their coun- 
try, was to carry the war into the territories of their enemies : that he led tl^m, 
who were inured to war and of intrepid dispositions, against a parcel of ene- 
mies who were softened and enervated by ease and luxuiy : that the natives 
of the country, oppressed with the ^oke of servitude, equally cruel and igno- 
minious, woiud run in crowds to join them on the first news of their arrival : 
that the boldness of their attempt would alone disconcert the Carthaginians, 
who had no expectation of seeing an enemy at their gates : in short, that no 
• _______«______-____^-__^__«__^_«_______»«_ 

* A. M. 36I& A. Carlh. 597. A. Rome. 4». Aat. J. C. 319. Piod. 1. xa. p. 651—656. 710-719. 
717—743. 760. Jos^a. 1. ii. c. 1—6. 

t He WM, aficordtiic to most htstoriaos, Uw too of ^ pott«r, bat all allow him to hare woriied at Uie trade. 
Frjm tbe olMcaritj- ofbis birth and condition, Poljrbius uses an ai|^imieot to piore hit capacity and talent*, 
>n Of poiition to the dander» of Timcoi. But his greatest eulopium wae the praiie of Sei^. That iUoe- 
th'>us lomaa beii^ asked, who, in his opioion, were the most prudent in the conduct of taeir afPairs. and 
Bojt )c lieiouslr bold in the execution of their desiffns ; answered. Agathocles and Dionysius.— PoMi. 1. 
~* ^ " ■" " " 1 great, it was exceeded Pj hia 
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t The battle was fought near the river and city of Hymart. 
» SO.000 Fie» * '"^ 
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enterprise could possibly be more advantag:cous or honourable than this, siact 
the wiole wealth of Carthage would become the prey of the victors, yvlm 
courage wouldbe praised and admired by the latest posterity. The soldieiï 
fancied theii^selves already masters of Carthage, and received his speech mi 
applause and acclamations. One circjumstance alone gave them uneasinea^ 
ana that was, an eclipse of the sun happening just as they were setting tiiC 
In these ages, even the most civilized nations understood very little (he rea^ta 
of these extraordinary phenomena of nature ; and used to draw [rpm them, (by 
their soothsayers,) superstitious and arbitrary conjectures, which frequenlfy 
would either suspend or hasten the most important enterprises. Howevtr. 
Agathocles revived the drooping courrjge of liîs soldiers, by assuring tbem Ça: 
these eclipses alw«iys foretold some instaht change : that, therefore, good kj- 
tune was taking its leave of Carthage, and coming over to them. 

Finding his soldiers in the good disposition he wished theçi, he executtl 
almost at the same time, a second enterprise, which was even more daring à&l 
hazardous than his first, of carrying them over into Africa ; and this was, its 
burning every ship in his fleet. Many reasons determined him to so de5pe^^»^ 
an action. He had not one good harbour in' Africa where his ships could Ik 
in safety. As the Carthaginians were masters of the sea, they would not ha»? 
failed to possess themselves immediately of his fleet, which was incapable «.>: 
makii^ the least resistance. In case he had left as man^ hands as were neces- 
saiy to defend it, he would have weakened his army, which was inconsiderable 
at the best, and put it out of his power to gain any advantage by this unex- 
pected diversion, tlie success of which depended entirely on me swiftness and 
vigour of the execution. Lastly, he was desirous of putting his soldiers uik3« 
a necessity of conquering, by leaving them no other refuge than victo/y 
Much courage was necessary to adopt such a resolution. He had alreach pre- 
pared all his officers, who were entirely devoted to his service, and receive*] 
eveiy impression he gave them. He then came suddenljr- into the assembly, 
with a crown upon his head, dressed in a magnificent habit, and, with the in 
and behavicwr of a man who was going fo perform some religious cereroorr. 
and addressing himself to the assembly, ** When wc,'* says he, " led Syiacui. 
and were warmly pursued b^ the enemy, in this fatal necessity, I addressed 
myself to Ceres and Proserpme, the tutelar divinities of Sicily ; and proaiisèà- 
that if they would free us from this imminent darker, I would bum all our 
ships in their honour, at our first landing here. Aid me, therefore, O soldit t>. 
to discharge my vow ; for the goddesses can easily make us amends for \b: 
sacrifice.*' At the same time, takir^ a flambeau in his h^nd, be hastily I. : 
the way on board his own ship, and set it on fire. All the officers did the likt. 
and were cheerfiilly followed by the soldiers. The trumpets sounded fnr. 
every quarter, and the whole army echoed with joyful shouts and acclanis- 
tions. The fleet was soon consumed. The soldiere had not been alloivtd 
time to reflect on the proposal made to them. They had all been hurried <* 
by a blind and impetuous ardour : but when they had a little recovered their 
reason, and, surveying in their minds the vast extent of ocean which separated 
them from their own country, saw themselves in that of the enemy, witb«t 
the least resource, or any means of escaping out of it, a sad and melancy.T 
silence succeeded the transport of joy and acclamations, which, but a momtnî 
before, bad been so general in the army. * 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. He marched his arm? 
towards a place called the Great City, which was part of the. domain of Car- 
thaçe. The country through which they marched to this place afibnied the most 
delicious and agreeable prospect in the world. On each side were seen larçt 
inoads watered by besutiful streams, and covered with innumerable flocks of all 
kinOs of cattle ; cou.^tiy seats built with extraordinaiy magnificence ; delçhtiU 
avenues planted with olive and ail sorts of fmit-trees ; gardens of a pix)digiou» 
extent, and kept with a care and elegance which delighted the eye. Th'it 
prospect reanimated the soldiers. Tbev m;jTched full ofcourage to the Great 
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Dity, wliicfa ther took, sword in hand, and enriched themselves with the plun- 
ler of it, which was entirely abandoned to them. Tmiis, which was not far 
ii^tant moQ Carthage, made as little resistance. 

The Cabrthaginians were in prodigiogs alarm, when it was known that the 
enemy was in the counliy, advancing by hasty marches. This arrival of Aga- 
ttvoeles made the Carthaginians conclude, that their army before Syracuse had 
been defeated, and their fleet lost. Th^ people ran in disorder to the great 
square of the city, while the senate assemblea in haste, and in a tumultuous 
manner. Immediately they deliberated on the means for preserving the city. 
They had no army in readiness to oppose the enemy, and their imminent dan- 
ger dîd not permit them to wait the arrival of those forces which might be 
raised in the coontiy, and among the allies. It was therefore resolved, after 
several different opinions had been heard, to arm the citizens. The number 
of the forces thus levied amounted to forty thousand foot, a thousand horse, 
and two thoi^uxl armed chariots. Hanno and Bomilcar, though divided be- 
tween themselves by some family quarrels, were, however, joined in the com- 
mand of these troops. They liiarched immediately to meet the enemy, and 
on sight of them, drew up their forces in order of battle. Agathocles had, at 
most, but thirteen or fourteen thousand men.* The signal was given, and an 
obstinate fight ensued. Hanno, with his sacred cohort, the flower of the Car- 
thaginian f^es, long sustained the fury of the Greeks, and sometimes even 
broke their ranks ; but at last, overwhelmed with a shower of stones, and 
covered with wounds, he fell dead on the field. Bomilcar might have changed 
tiie face of things, but he had private and personal reasons not to obtain a vie* 
torv for his country. He tlierefore thought proper to retire with the forces 
under his command, and was followed by the whole army, which by that means 
was forced to leave the fleld to Agathocles. After pursuing the enemy some 
time, he returned and plundered the Carthaginian ramp. Twenty thousand 
pair of manacles were found in it,' with which the Carthajginians had furnished 
themselves, in the firm persuasion of their taking many prisoners. The result 
of this vidoiy was the capture of a great number of strong-holds, and the de- 
fection of many of the natives of the country, who joined the victor. 

This descent of Agathocles into Afriqa, doubtless gave birth to Scipio's de- 
sign of making alike attempt upon the same republic, and from the same 
place.t Wherefore, in his answer to Fabius, who ascribed to temerity his 
design of making Africa the seat of the war, he forgot not to mention the ex- 
ample Qf Agathocles, as an instance in favour of his enterprise, and to show, 
that frequently there is no other way to get rid of an enemy, who presses too 
closely upon us, than by carrying the war into his own country ; and that men 
are much more coufageous when they act upon the offensive, than when they 
stand only upon the defensive. 

While the Carthaginians were thus warmly attacked by their enemies, am- 
bassadois came to them from Tyre.J They came to mvplore their succour 
against Alexander the Great, who was upon the point of taking their city, 
which he hatd long besieged. The extremity to which their countrymen, tor 
50 they called diem, were reduced, touched the Carthaginians as sensibly as 
their own daqger. Though they were unable to relieve them, they at feast 
thought it their duty to ccwofort them ; and deputed thirty of their principal 
citizens, to express thehr grief that they ooukl not spare them any troops, be- 
cause o^ the present roelimcfaoly situation of their own affairs. The Tyrians, 
though disappointed of the only hope they had left, did not however despond. 
They committed their wives, children.^ and old men, to the care of those 
deputies ; apd, being delivered from all mquietude with regard to persons who 




vietorr.— Dio4. »d Ann. S Olyvp. i 

t Liv. 1. xxTiiL •. 43. X ^'^^ L '^'^ P* ^^'* QMA Cart L it. e.'S. 
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wen dearer to them than any thing in the world, they thought only of makinf^ 



a resolute defence, prepared for'&e worst that might hapjpen. Carthage re- 
ceived this afflicted company with all possible marks of amit^, and paid to 
guests who were so dear and worthy of compassion, all the services which they 
could have expected from the most affectionate and tender parents. 

Qjuintus Curtius places this embassy from Tyre to the Carthaginians at tL<^ 
same time that the Syracusans were ravaging Africa, and had advanced to tht 
vciy gates of Carftage. But the expedition of Agathocles against Africa can- 
not agree in time with the siege of Tyre, which was more than twenty yeais 
before it. - 

At the same time, Carthage was solicitous how to extricate itself nom the 
difficulties with which it was surrounded. The present unhappy state of the 
republic was considered as the effect of the wrath of the gods; and it wss 
acknowledged to be justly deserved, particularly with re^rd to two deîtie< 
towards whom the Carthaginians had been remiss in the dischaige of certaifi 
duties prescribed by their religion, and which had once been observed with 
great exactness. It was a custom, coeval with the city itself, in Carthage, t<» 
send annually to Tyre, the mother city, the tenth of all the revenues df the 
republic, as an offenpg to Hercules, the patron and protector of both cities. 
Tne domain, and consequently the revenues of Carthage, having increased 
considerably, the portion on the contraiy, of the god, had been lessened, and 
they were far from remitting the whole tenth to him. Thc;y were seifed with 
a scruple in this respect, they made an open and public confession of their 
insincerity, and sacrilegious avarice ; and to expiate their guilt, they sent to 
Tyre a ^at number of presents, and small shrines of their deities, aU ot' 
gold, which amounted to a prodigious value. 

Another violation of religion, which to their inhuman superstition seemed as 
flagrant as the former, gave them no less uneasiness. Anciently, children d 
the best families in Carthage used to be sacrificed to Saturn. They now 
reproached themselves with naving failed to pajr to the ffod the honours which 
they thought were due to him ; and with havine usea fraud and dishonest 
dealing towards him, by havii^ substituted in tneir sacrifices, children of 
slaves or beggars, bought for that puri)ose, in the room of those nobly bom. 
To expiate the guilt of so horrid an impiety, a sacrifice was made to this blood- 
thirsty cod, of two hundred children of the first rank ; and upwards of three 
hundrea persons, from a sense of this terrible neglect, offered themselves 
voluntarily as victims to pacify, by the effusion of their blood, the wiath of 
the gods. 

Alter these expiations, expresses were despatched to Sicily, with the news 
of what had happened in Africa and, at the same time, to request immediate 
succours. Hamilcar, on receiving this disastrous intelligence, commanded the 
deputies to observe the strictest silence on the victoiy of Agathocles. and 
spread a contraiy report, that he had been entirely defeated, his forces all cut 
off, and his whole fleet taken by the Carthaginians ; and in confirmation of this 
report, he showed the irons of the vessels pretended to be taken, ndiich bad 
been carefully sent to him. The truth of this report was not at all doubted 
in Syracuse ; the majority were for capitulating* when a galley of thirty oars, 
built in haste by Agathocles, arrived in the port, and through great diticulties 
and dangers forced its way to the besieged. The news of .Cathodes' vic- 
toiy immediately flew throu^ the citv, and restored life and resolution to the 
inhabitants. Hamilcar made a last ew>rt to storm the city, but was beaten off 
with loss. He then niised the siege, and sent five thousand men to the relief 
of his distressed countnr. Some time after, having resiuned the siege, and 
hoping to surprise the Syracusans, by attacking them in the night,t his design 

• And the most forward of all th« rut was Antandcr, Ute broUier of Af atlioclci. left coBinaDdrr ia 
hit absenct. who wai to teirified wiUi Ui« report, that ha waa eager for havUif the cit]r warcadcred» a&d 
azpcUed out of U eif bt thouaaod inhabitant! who were of a cootcaxr opiaioD. 
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i?ras diacoT€red,and felling alive into the enemy's hands, he was put to death 
tvi-th most exquisite tortures.* Hamilcar's head was sent immediately to 
^Sathoctes, who, advancing to the enemy's camp, threw it mto a general con- 
^leitiation, hy dwplaying to them the head of their general, which manifested 
the melancholy situation of their affaire in Sicily. 

To these foreign enemies was joined a domestic one, which was more to be 
feaied, as being more dangerous than the othere ; this was Boinil<^ their 
cenend, who wis then in possession of the first post m Carthage. t He had 
fonc meiiitated how to make himself tyrant, and attain the sovereignty of Car- 
thage, and imagined that the present troubles offered hun the wi^ed-for op- 
™Stumty. He^therefore entered the city, and being seconded by a small 
îiumber of citizens, who were the accomplices of his rebellion, and a body ot 
foreiea soldiers, he proclaimed himself tyrant, and made himself literally 
such by cuttiiK the throats of all the citizens whom he met with m the streets. 
A tumiit arisi^ immediately in the city, it was atfirst thought that the enemy 
had taken it by some treacheiy ; but when it was known that Bomilcar caused 
aU this disturbance, the young men took up arms to repel the tyrant, and from 
the tons of the houses discharged whole volleys of darts and stones upon the 
heads of his soldiers. When he saw an army marching m order açamst him, 
he retired widi his troops to an eminence w,th design to make a vigorous de- 
fence, and to sell his life as dear as pi^ible. To spare the blood of the citi- 
ons, a general pardon was proclaimed for aU who would lay down their arms. 
They surrendered upon this proclamation, and all enjoyed the benefit of it, 
Bonulcar their chief excepteS ; for he, notwithstendiijg the general mdemmty 
™ised by oath, was condemned to die, and fixed to a cross, where he sut 
fered the most exquisite torments. From the cross, as from a n)strum, he 
Segued the people,and thought himwîlf jusUy empower^ to reproach them 
for Aeir injustice, their ingratitude, and perfidy, which he did by enumeratiiç 
many iUust^ious generals, whose services they hadrewarded with an ignomim- 
3eath. He Ixpiï^d on the cross while uttenngttiesereproaches.l 

Agathocles had won over to his interest a gowerVil ï^, 2^ Zl^'uXJ^tz 
Ophelias, whose an^bition hé nad nattered, with the most «pk^^^Z^^t^J^ 
leading him to underetand that contenting himself with Sicily, ht .^7 to com 
to Ophelias the empire of Africa. But as Agathocles did not scruplt ^uj^- 
mit the most horrid crimes to promote his ambition and interest, the crec , " . 
prince had no sooner put himself and his army in his power, than, by the blacir- 
est perfidy, he caused him to be murdered, in order ttiat Ophelias' army miçht 
be entirety at his devotion. Many nations were now joined in alliance with 
Agathocles, and several strong holds were garrisoned by his forces. As he 
now saw the afiairs of Africa in a flourishing condition, he thouefat it proper to 
look after those of Sicily : accordingly, he sailed back thither, having left the 
command of his army to his son Archagathus. His renown, and the report of 
his victories, flew before him. , , .. . i. , 

On the news of his arrival in Sicily, many towns revolted to him; but bad 
news soon recalled him to Africa. His absence had quite changed the fece of 
things ; and all his endeavours were incapable of restoring them to their for- 
mer condition. All his strong holds had surrendered to the enemy j the Afri- 
cans had deserted him ; some of his troops were lost, and the remainder were 
unable to make head against the CarthaginiaDS : he had no way to transport 
them into Sicily, as he was destitute of ships ; the enemy were masters at sea, 

• He WM cnMllj tortv64 till he died, and lo net wiUi the fate which his fellow-ei^ent, offended at 
his condnct in Sicily, had i*n)bably allotted for him at home. He was too«formideble to be attacked at 
tha head of his armr. and therefore the rotes of the senate, whatever thej were, being according to cus- 
tom cast into a vessel, it was immediately closed, with an order not to iincorer It till he was retnrne^ and 
had thrown ap his commission.'— Justin. I. xxu. c. 3. t 

t Diod. p. TÏ9--78I. Justin. 1. xiii. c. 7. 

t It would seem incredible, that amr man could so for triumph orer the pains of the croi», ss to Ulk 
with any coherence in his dsseoorse, had not Seneca assored ns, that some have so far despised and insolted 
its tortm, that they spit contemptuously upon the spectators. <luidam ex patiholo suos specUtores con- 
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and he could not hope for either peace or treaty with the harbahacs, since m 
had insulted them in so outrageous a manner, b^ his being the first nvho Vm 
dared to make a descent on their country. In this extremi^, be thought <m 
of providing for his own safety. H 

After many adventures, this base deserter of his army, and perfidious bet raj 
er of his own children, who were left by him to the wild iui^ of bis disAfv 
pointed toldiers, stole away from the dangers which threatened him» and ajTi\0 
at Syracuse with veiy few followers. His soldiers, seeiqg themselves tha 
betrayed, murdered his sons, and surrendered to the enemy. Himself diet 
miserably soon after, and ended, by a cruel death, * a life tnat bad been pd^ 
luted with the blackest crimes. 

In this period may be placed another incident related by Justin.! The iaux 
of Alexander's conquests made the Carthaginians fear that he might think oi 
turning his arms towards Africa. 

The disastrous fate of Tyre, whence they drew their origin, and which he 
had so lately destroyed; the building of Alexandria upon the confines of Afrk: i 
and Egypt, as if he intended it as a rival city to Carthage ; the umntenuplt^ ' 
successes of that prince, whose ambition and good fortune were boundless ; 
all this justly alarmed the Carthaginians. To sound his inclinations, Hamii* 
car, sumamed Rhodanus, pretending to have been driven from his countiy by the 
' cabals of his enemies, went over to the camp of Alexander, to whom lie wa^ in- 
troduced by Parmcnio, and offered him his services. The king received him 
graciously, and had several conferences with him. Hamilcar didnot&iltn 
transmit to his countiy whatever discoveries he made finom time ♦' " 
Alexander's designs. Nevertheless, on his return to Carf\'>/. . ^tii-i i 
der's death, he was considered as a betrayer ^f*. 5* roup n u> <hat ynwj 
accordingly was put to death bv •> -, .. nr. , ..u . .ij. .iav»'u ♦«, -t. 
g^itude and cruelty of h'^^ ».|r|' nin: 

lamnow»'^ Î . I ;,i' .. ••„ •.«. h.^r,.. .,: u. Su,j,v 

^^' ' ■ - ^fi ' i't *'•!■. 1,' u»->'.«-n .ifod*-^;. .. M uJ •' 

' '«^ ' •• ■ • » •-• ^ ,. J.' •'••m-.M. , .. I,,. !_..i,..« ,M»y ^' • 

'^'' ^ \ 'v. '", \ -T» ty . ' t: : »,i> f .<^»i?«' into ^lciiy. ft **« 
;' ''"^ ' ' t:f ■».... i.' Î/- . . '1.. n .»b '.»;•> «r. ^-uiA'j.crt.njc i:'» •' - " 
''>,'' »•'♦' '" ''•'"'<• *'*!'••■ lh( Cv'Piia«*tir:tr î)«vv»ss -.m^-.i-l I.» «• ».'j 

' , ' • ♦ f, ?i ' I* »ni<}p« va wfH it-inj-j. Pyrrhus turned his amis 

;. ' ^ .. t ' ^ v.vtoiies. The Carthaginians, inconsequence 

* , ^uugbt themselves obliged to assist the Romans, anà ac- 

..iâ<i^iy sent tfiem a fleet of six-score sail, under the command of Mago. 
This general, in an audknce before thé senate, signified to them the concern 
his superiors took in the war which they heard was canying on against the 
Romans, and offered them their assistance. The seoate returned thanks for 
the obliging ofier of the Carthaginians, but at present thought fit to decline it.§ 

Mago, some days after, repaired to Pjrrhus, upon pretence of offerii^ the 
mediation of Carthage for terminatii^g his quarrel with the Romans, but in re- 
ality to sound htm, and discover, if possible, his designs with regard to Sicily, 
which common £ajne reported be was going to invade.ll The Carthaginiaœ 
frere afraid that either Pyrrhus or the Rconans would interfere in the a&in 
of that island, and transport fisrces thither for the conquest of it. And indeed 
the Syracusans, who had been besieged for some time by the Carthaginians, 
had sent pressingly for succour to Pynhus. This prince had a particular 

^ * He WAS MiMiMd bj one McnoB, whom he b«d unoataniljr abtnod. Hit teeth w«r« piilNied by tbe 
▼iolenc* of tM poisoo, and hia bodj tortured all over with the most racking paiat. Msikui was excitai 
to thii dead by Archafathos, frrandsoD of Afathocle*. whom he detif ned to defeat of the ciiccaHioD, b 
faTom* of hw other ton Afathodet. Before his death, ha reatored the deawcmcy to the people. Itù d^ 
terrabla that Juttia, er ratter Tro|^ and Diodorus, ditafree io all the material peirta of this ^rnat^i histor- 

t Jvstin. 1. xai. c. S. 
t A. X. 9737. A. Carth. 569. Rome. 471. Aat J. C. 377. Foljh. 1. iii. p. S60. Edit. Cseoer. 
i Jostin. 1. XTiii. c. 3. || Ibid. 
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lease»! to espouse their interests, havior married Lanassa, daughter of Agijho- 
des, by whom he had a son, named Alexander. ▼ 

He at last sailed from Tarentum, passed the strait, and arrived in Sicilv. 
His conquests at first were so rapid, that he left tlie Cartha^ians, in the 
whole isiand, only the single town of Lilyhœum. He laid siege to it, but 
meeting with a vigorous resistance, was obliged to retire, and the uigent ne- 
cessjty of his affairs called him back to Italy, where his presence was abso- 
liitely necessaiy. Nor was it less so in Sicily, which, on his departure, re- 
turned to the obedience of its fonner masters. Thus he lost this island 
V. ith the same rabidity that he had won it. As he was embarking, tuniing 
I lis eyes back to oicily. WhcU afint Jidd of battle^ said he to those about 
Wim^ do we leave the Carthaginians and Romans /j His prediction was soon 
verified. 

After bis departure, the chief magistracy of Syracuse was conferred on 
Hiero, who aflerwards obtained the name and dignity of king, by the united 
buffr^es of the citizens, 'so greatly had his government pleased. He was ap- 
pointed to cany on the war against the Carthaginians, and obtained several 
advantages over them. But now a common interest reunited them against a 
new enemy, who began to appear in Sicily, and justly alarmed both ; these 
were the Romans, who having crushed all the enemies who had hitherto exer- 
cised their arms in Italy itself, were now powerful enough to carry them out 
of it ; and to lay the foundation of that vast power there, to which they aAer- 
wards attained, and of which it was probable they had even then formed the 
design. Sicily lay too commodious for them, not to form a resolution of es- 
tablishing themselves in it. They therefore eagerly snatched this opportunity 
for crossing into it, which caused the rupture between them and the Carthagi- 
nians, and gave rise to the first Punic war. This I shall treat of more at laige 
by relating ihe causes of that war. 



CHAPTER II. 

TBB B20TOB.7 OF OARTBAOB, FROM TBB FIRST 
FUBIO WAR TO ITS DB8TRVOTZON. 

The plan which I have laid down, does not allow me to enter into an exact 
detail ot Ûie wars between Rome and Carthage, since that relates rather to the 
Roman histoiy^^hich I shall only transiently and occasionally touch upon. 
My business is to felate such facts only as may give the reader a just idea of 
the republic, whose history lies before me ; by confining myself to those par- 
ticulars which relate chiefiy to the Carthaginians, such as their transactions in 
Sicily, Spain, and Africa, which are sufficiently extensive. 

I nave aheady observed, that firom the first Punic war to the ruin of Car- 
th^e, a hundred and eighteen years elapsed. This whole time may be divi- 
ilea into ûve parts or intervals. 

I. The first Punic war lasted twenty-four years; 

11. The interval between the first and second Punie war is also twen- 
ty-four years. 

III. The second Punic war took up seventeen years. ' 

IV. The interval between the second and third, is forty-nine years. 
V. The third Punic war, teiminated by the destruction of < 

continued but foui years and some months. 

118 
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• Pint, in Pytrb. p. 398. 

f Olas anAiiwoiUv^^tXaUKmawifiovtou mi TuiMlou nOo^av- The Qr^k expremon is bM» 

tibiL ladMd Sidlj vai a kiad of Palastn, when the CertheginiftM end RomwM exercised themielvcs 

uwar. end ù>v maaj yeen «eemed to pley the pert of wreitlen with eeoh other. T1i« Kaclish leoinisre. 

•• well M U»eJrMwh,hMaowocd to ezprett the Greek tent.. 
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ARTICLE I. — THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 

The first Punic war arose ùom the following cause. Some Campaniao soi- 
diers in the service of Agathocles, the SiciliaD tyrant, having entered as 
friends into Messina, they soon after murdered part of the townsmen, drove 
out the rest, married their wives, seized their effects, and remained sole mas- 
ters of that important city.* They then assumed th« name of Mameitines. 
In imitation of^them, and by their assistance, a Roman legion treated in tbc 
same cruel manner the city of Rhegium, lying directly opposite to Messina, 
on the other side of the strait. These two perfidious cities, supporting ooe 
another, became at last formidable to their neighbours ; and especially Mes- 
sina, which, being very powerful, gave great umbrage and uneasiness both to 
the Syracusans and Cartha|nmans, who possessed one part of Sicily^ Afttr 
the Komans had got rid of tne enemies they had so long contended with, aixi 
particularly of I^nhus. they began to think it time to cair their citizens to 
account, wno had settled themselves, near two years, at Rhegium, in so cniel 
and treacherous a manner. Accordingly they took the city, and kiUed, in the 
attack, Ûke greatest part of the inhabitants, who, armed with despair, had 
fought to the last gasp : thrae hundred only were left, who were canied to 
Rome, whipped, and then punlicly beheaded in the forum. The view whidi 
tiic Romans had in makiiK^ this bloody execution, was, to prove to their al- 
lies their own sincerity and innocence. Rhegium was immediately restored 
to its lawful possessors. The Mamertines, who were considerably weAened, 
as well by the ruin of their confederate city, as by the losses sustained bom 
the Syracusansj who had lately placed Hiero at their head, thought it time to 
provide for their own safety. But divisions arising among them, one part sur- 
rendered the citadel to the Carthaginians, while the other called in the Ro- 
mans to their assistance, and resolved to put them in possession of their city. 

The afiair was debated in the Roman senate, where, being considered in 
all its lights, it appeared to have some difficulties.t On one hand, it was 
thought base, and altogether unworthy of the Roman virtue, for them to un- 
dert^e openly the defence of traitora. whose perfidy was exactly the same 
with that of the Rhegians, whom the Romans had recently punished witti so 
exemplary a severity. On the other hand, it was of the utmost conséquence 
to stop the progress of the Carthaginians, who, not satisfied with tbeir con- 
quests in Africa and Spain, had also made themselves masters of almost aii 
the islands of the Sardinian and Hetrurian seas ; and would certamly get all 
Sicily into their hands, if they should be suffered to pos^^ themselves of 
3Irssina. From thence into Italy the passage was veiy short ; and it was in 
home manner to invite an enemy to come over, to leave the entrance open. 
These reasons, though so stnxig, could not prevail with the senate to declaie 
in favour of the Mamertines ; and accordingly, motives of honour and justice 
prevailed over those of interest and policy. But the people were not so sera- 
pulous ; for, in an assembly held on this subject, it was resolved that the Ma- 
jnertines should be assisted.^ The consul Appius Claudius immediately set 
forward with his army, and boldly crossed the strait, after he had, by an in- 
srenious stratagem, eluded the vigilance of the Carthaginian general. The 
Carthaginians, t>ai||y by art and partly by force, were driven out of the cita- 
del ; and the city was surrendered immediately to the consul. The Cartha- 
gitiians hanged their general, for having given up the citadel in so cowardly a 
manner, and prepared to besiege the town with all their forces. Hiero joined 
them with his own. But the consul having defeated them separately, raised 
the siege, and laid waste at pleasure the neighbouring countiy, the enemy not 
datine to face hhn. This was the first expedition which the Rcmians made 
ou t ofltaly. 

* A. M. 3734. A. Cwlh. 566. A. Rome. 468. Ant. J. C. 380. Polyb. I. L p. 8. Edit. GrraoT. 

t Polyb. 1. i. p. 19^15. Edit. Orooor. 

: A. M. 3741. : A. C«fUi. 583. A. Rome, 485. Aat J. C. 633. Fcontia. 
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It is doubted, whether the motives which prompted the Romans to under- 
take this exiieaition were vei^ upright, and exactly conformable to the rujes 
of strict justice.* Be ttiis as it may, their passage into Sicily, and the suc- 
cour they gcave to the inhabitants of Messina, may be said to have been the 
first steps by which they ascended to that height of gloiy and grandeur they 
afterwards attained. 

Hieio having reconciled himself to the Romans, and entered into an alliance 
with them, the Carthaginians bent all their thoughts on Sicily, and sent nume- 
rous armies into that island.! Agrigentum was their depot of arms, which, 
being attacked by die Romans, was won by them, after tney had besieged it 
seven months, and gained one battle.^ 

Notwithstanding the advantage of this victory, and the conquest of so im- 
portant a city, the Romans were sensible, that while the Carthaginians should 
continue juasters at sea, the maritime places in the island wouB always side 
with tbeor and put it out of their power ever to drive them out of Sicily .§ 
Besides, they saw with reluctance Africa enjoy a profound tranquillity, at a 
time that Italy was infested by the frequent incursions of its enemies. They 
now first fomied the desi^ of having a fleet, and of disputing the empire of 
the sea with the Carthapnians. The undertaking was bold, and in outward 
appearance rash, but evinces the couraj^e and grandeur of the Roman genius. 
The Romans were not then possessed of a single vessel, which they could 
cail their own : and the ships which had transported their forces into Sicily 
had been borrowed of their neighbours. They were unexperienced in sea 
aSai^y had no carpenters ac()uainted with the building of ships, and knew 
nothiiç of thie shape of the qujnqueremes, or^leys, with five benches of oars, 
in which the chiet strength of fleets at that time consisted ; but happily, die 
year before, one had been taken upon the coasts of Italy, which served them 
as amodel. They therefore applied themselves with ardour and incredible in- 
dustiy to the building of ships in the same form ; and in die mean time they 
got together a set of rowers, who were taught an exercise and discipline ut- 
terly unknown to them before, in the following manner. Benches were made, 
on toe shore, in the same order and fashion with those of galleys. The row- 
ers were seated on these benches, and taught, as if they had been furnished 
with oais, to throw themselves backwards with their arms drawn to their 
breasts ; and then to throw their bodies and arms forward in one regular mo- 
tion, the instant their commanding officer gave the signal. In two months, one 
hundred galleys of five benches of oars, and twenty galleys of three benches 
were built ; «oA. after some time had been spent in exercising the rowers on 
ship-board, the fleet put to sea, and went in quest of the enemy. The con- 
sul Duillius had the command of it. 

The Romans coming up with the Carthaginians near the coast of Myle, 
they prepared ibr an engagement.ll As the Roman galleys, by their being 
clums'd^ and hastily built, were neither very nimble nor easy to work, this in- 
conveoience was supplied by a machine invented for this occasion, and af- 
terwards known by the name of the Corvus,ir crow or erane^ by help of which 
^ygmppled the enemy's ships, boarded them, and immediately came to 
close engagement. The signal for fighting was given. The Carthaginian 
^t consisted of a hundred and thirty sail, under the command of Hannibal.** 
He himself was on board a galley of seven benches of oars, which had once 
belonged to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, highly despising enemies who 
were utterly unacquainted with sea affitirs, imagined that their very appear- 
ance would put them to flight, and therefore came forward boldly, with iitde 
I expectatkm of ^fating, but firmly imagining they should reap the spoils, 
™ch they had already devoured with their eyes. They were nevertheless 

* TIm CImtaImt Fotord «xaalaM Ûâ» qvMttàan ia lût temuks upoo PolTfohit, 1. i. p. IS. 
t P«ljb. 1. i. p. 15—10. t A. X. SnS. A. Room. 4S7. Ï Polyfo. L i. p. 90. 

H A. H. S74». A. R«M, 489. Polyb. 1. i. p. 23. IT Poiyb. I. i. p. 31. 

•• A4îi^at^rN^fr»nth«|rMi«IU9wbaJ. 
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Ti little suipii-^ed at the sight of the above-mentioned engines, raised on the 
prow of every one of the enemy's ships, and which was entirely new to them. 
But their astonishment increased, when they saw those engines drop dosm at 
once ; and being thrown forcibly into their vessels, grapple them in spile of 
all resistance. This changed the form of the action, and obliged the Cartha- 
ginians to come to close engagement with their enemies, as though Ifaey bai 
fought them on land. They soon were unable to sustain the attack of th^ 
Roman vessels, upon which a horrible slaughter ensued ; and the Carthag-i- 
nians lost fourscore vessels, among which was the admiral's galley, he himseh' 
escaping with diificulty in a small boat. 

•So considerable and unexpected a victory raised the courage of the Roman*. 
and seemed to redouble their vigour for the continuance of the war. Extn- 
ordinary honours were, bestowed on the consul Duillius, who was the first Ro- 
man that had a naval triumph decreed him. Besides which, a rostral pillar 
was erected in his honour, with a noble inscription ; which pillar ielfei stand- 
ing in Rome.* 

Uurir^ the two following years, the Romans grew insensibly stronger at sea, 
by their ga'^ning several naval victories.! But these were considered by them 
only as essays preparatoiy to the great design they meditated of canyinig tke 
war into Africa, and of combating the Carthaginians in their own counfij. 
There was nothing the latter dreaded more ; and to divert sodaiigerous a bioir, 
they resolved to light the enemy, whatever might be the consequence. 

The Romans had elected M. Atilius Regulus, and L. Manlius, consuls for tids 
year .J Their fleet consisted of three hundred and thirty vessels, on towd of 
which were one hundred and forty thousand men, each vessel having ihree 
hundred rowers, and a hundred and twenty soldiers. That of the Carthaçi- 
nians, commanded by Hanno and Hamilcar, had twenty vessels more than & 
Romans, and a greater number of men in proportion. The two Beets came 
in sight of each other near Ecnorous in Sicily. No man could behold two 
such formidable navies, or be a spectator of the extraordinary preparatiom 
they made for fighting, without being under some concern, on seeing the dan- 
ger which menaced two of the most powerful states in the world. As the 
courage on both sides was equal, and no great disparity in the forces, the fight 
was obstinate, and the victory long doubtful ; but at last the Carthaginiacs 
were overcome. More than sixty of their ships were taken bj the enemy. 
and thirty sunk. The Romans lost twenty -four, not one of which was tsiken 
by the Carthaginians. 

The fruit of this victoiy, as the Romans had designed it, was fheli sailing 
to Africa, after having refitted their ships, and provided them with all neces- 
saries for carrying on a long war in a foreign countiy.§ They landed happily 
in Africa, and bci:an the war by taking a town called Clypea, which had a 
commodious haven. From thence, after having sent an express to Rome, to 
give advice of their landing, and to receive orders from the senate, they over- 
ran the open country, in which they made terrible havoc ^ bringing away 
whole flocks of cattle, and twenty thousand prisoners. 

The express returned in the mean time with the orders of the senate ; whicli 
were, that Regulus should oNitinue to command the armies in Aftica, with the 
title of proconsul ; and that his colleague should return with a great part of 
the fleet and tbe forces ; leaving Rc^us only forty vesseb, fifteen thousand 
foot, and ûve hundred horse.U Their leaving the latter with so few ships and 
troops. Was a visible renunciation of the advantages which might have been 
expected from the descent upon Africa. 

The people at Rome depended greatly on the courage and abilities of Reg- 
ius; and their jioy was universal, when it was known that he was continuea io 

* These pdlars were called rostnt», Aon Um beaks df àbvpi wkh wliich tfivtr weiv «doracd ; roftn. 
t Polyb. I. i. p. 24. t A. M. 3749. A. Rome. 4M. Polyb. I. u p. 94- 

} Polvb. 1. i. p. SO. I) A. If. 3760. A. Reinr,494. 
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the command in Africa ; but he alone was afflicted on that account* When 
news was brought him of it. he wrote to Rome, and re()uested, in the strongest 
terms, that he might be allowed to resign. His chief reason ^ras, that the 
death of the famier who rented his grounds, having given one of his hirelings 
an opportunity of carrying off all the implements of tillage, his presence was 
necessaiy for taking care of his little spot of ground, but seven acies, which 
was all the property his family possessed. But the senate un<iertoc4c to have 
his lands cultivated at the public expense ; to maintain his wife and chil<jbrên ; 
and to indemnify him for the loss he had sustained by the robbeiy of bis hire- 
ling. Thric^e happy age t in which poverty was thus had in honour, and was 
unvted with the most rare and uncommon merit, and the Irighest employments 
of the state ! R^ulus, thus freed from his domestic cares, bent his whole 
thoughts on dischaigin^ the duty of a general. 

Aner takii^ several castles, he laid siege to Adis, one of the strongest for* 
tresses of the countiy .t The Carthaginians, exasperated at seeing then- ene- 
mies thus laying waste their lands at pleasure, at last took the field, and march- 
ed against them» to force them to raise the siege. With this view, they posted 
themselves on a hill, which overlooked the Roman camp, and was convenient 
for annoying the enemy ; but at the same time, by its situation, useless to one 

Eart of their aimy ; for the strength of the Carthaginians lay chiefly in their 
orses and elephants, which are of no service but m plaim. Regulus did not 
give them an opportunity of descending from the hill, but taking advantage 
of thb essential mistake of the Carthaginian generab, ne fell upon them in this 
post ; and afler meeting with a feeble resistance, put the enemy to flight, 
pVundered their camp, and laid waste the adjacent cpmitries. Tfaten, having 
taken TunisJ an important city, an^ which brought him near Carthage, he 
made his army encamp there. 

The enemy were in the Utmost alarm. All things had succeeded ill with 
them ; their forces had been defeated by sea and land, and upwards of two 
hundred towns had surrendered to the conqueror. Besides, the Numidians 
made greater havoc in their territories than even the Romans. They expected 
eveiy moment to see their capital besieged. And their affliction was increased 
by the concourse of peasants, with their wives and children, who flocked from 
aU parts to Carthage for safety ; which gave them melancholy apprehensions 
of a famine in case of a siege. Regulus, afraid of having the glory of his vic- 
tories torn from him by a successor, made some proposal of an accommoda- 
tion to the vanquished enemy ; but the conditions appeared so hard, that they 
would not listen to tern. As he did not doubt his being soon master of Car- 
tha^, he would not abate any thing in his demands ; but, by an infatuation 
which is almost inseparable from great and unexpected success, he treated 
them with haughtiness, and {Hetenied, that every thing he suffered them to 
possess oi^ht to be esteemed a favour, with this farther insult, That they ought 
either to votreome like brcepe m«ii, or learn to nibmdi to Ûu victor.^ So harsh 
and disdainful a treatment only fired their resentment, and made them resolve 
rather to die sword in hand, thsui to do any thing which might derogate from 
the dignity of Carthage. 

* Val. Mm. 1. iv. c. 4. t Polyb. 1. i. p. 91—96. 

i la the interval between the departure of Miuilius and the talDD|^ of Ttmu, we •» to place the memo- 
nble combat of Re^us aad his whole army, with a serpent of so prodigious a size, that the fiibuloDS one 
of Cadmns it hardly comparable to iL The story of thb serpent was clef antlj written by LiTT. bat it is 
now lost Talenas Maxima*, however, partly repairs (hat loss ; and, in the last chapter of hb fint bode. 
gires M this accaant of this monster from Livy himself. He (Livy) says, that on the banks of Bagrada, 
ao African river, lay a serpent, of so enormons a size, that it kept the whole Roman army finom comite to 
then^. Several soldiers had been b«ried in the wide caverasof its belly, and many pressed to death in 
At »pa$l volumes of its taiL Its skin was impenetrable to darts ; and it was with repeated endeavours 
that stones, slang from military enfiaes. at last killed it. The serpent then exhibited a v^ht that was more 
terrible to the Roman cohorts and lef tons, than even Carthage itMlf. The streams of the river were dyed 
«ith its blM»d, and the steoch of its putrified carcase iofectâng tk« ndjaceot coontry, the Roman amy was 
forced to decamo. Its skin, one hundred and twenty feel long, was sent to Rome ; and, if PUcy may be 

I credited, was to be seen, together with the jaw-bone of the same monster, in the temple where tnry were 

L fm deponted. as late as «he Numantiw war. 

I { At? ràï àyn^ùs ^ vrnfr ^i eTunv reîi rff5ptX8ff«v.— Diod. Eelog.1. «Ui. c. :o. 
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own countiy, with a numerous convoy of abij», gave private orders to have 
them all put to deaA in their passage ; as if, with him, they could have buried 
in the waves for ever the memoxy of his services, and their horrid ingratitude 
to him.* 

This battle, says Po]ybius,t though not so considerable as many others, may 
yet furnish very salutaiy instructions ; which, adds that author, is the greatest 
benefit that can be reaped from the study of histoiy. 

First, should any man promise himself pennanent good fortune, after he has 
considered the fate of Regulus ? That general, insolent with victory, inexora- 
ble to the conquered, and deaf to all their remonstrances, saw himself a few 
days after vanquished by them, and made their prisoner. Hannibal su^rested 
the same reflection to Scipio, when he exhorted him not to be dazzled with 
the success of his arms. Regulus, said he, would have been recorded among 
the few instances of valour amd felicity, had he, after the victoiy obtained in 
this veiy country, granted our fathers the peace which they sued for. But, 
putting no bounds to his ambition and the insolence of success, the greater hi» 
prosperity, the more ingnominious was his fell-J 

In the second place, me truth of the saying of Euripides is here seen In its 
full extent, That one ttise head is worth a great many nands.^ A sikigle man 
here changes the whole face of afiairs. On one hand, he defeats troops which 
were thought invincible : on the other, he revives the courage of a city and 
an army, whom he had found in consternation and despair. 

Such, as Polybius observes, is the use which ouçht tobe.made of the ttad^of 
histoiy. For there beii^ two ways of acquiring improvement and instniction, 
first, by one's own experience, ana, secondly, by that of other men ; it is much 
more wise and useful to improve by other men's miscarriages than by our own. 

I return to Regulus, that I maj here finish what relates to him ; Polybius. 
to our great disappointment, taking no farther notice of that general. R 

* This perfidious «ctioD, m it is related by Appian, mar possibly be tme, when we consider the ehanc- 
ter of the Cartharinians, who were certaiolr a cruel and treacherous people. Bat if il be fact, one wovU 
wonder why Polybius should reserre for another occasion, the relation of an incident, whicb c 



properly here, as it finishes at once the character and Ufe of Xantbippus. His nlenoe tberefore in tbù 
place, makes me think that he intended to brinçc Xantbippus afi^ain upon tne stage, and to exhibit his to th^ 
reader in a different light from that in which he is placed by Appian. To this let me add. that it showed 
■o great depth of policy in the Carthefinians, to take this metboa of despatching him, when so auxiy othen 
offered, which were less liable to censure. In this scheme fonned for has destruction, not only bisBKlf, hut 
all his followers, were to be murdered, without the pretence of even a storm, or loss of one iiii|;ls Cartha- 
ginian, to oorer or excuse the pe r pe tr ation of so horrid a crime. 

t Lib. i. p. 36, S7. 

X Inter patica felicitatis virtotisque exempla, M. AtUius quondam in hkc eâdem terrft foiiast, st victor 
pacem petenlibus dcdissei {^atribus nostris. Sed non slatuendo tandem felicitati modiun, Mc cobShends 
efferentem se fortonam, qnanto altifts elatus erat, co fasdiùs comnt.— Lir. 1. xxx. n. 90. 

{ *Ch h ao^v ^6X»|itt vat roAAcu tf *?<u vixd. It may not be improper to take notice in this pUe«. 
as it was forgotten before, of a mistake of tne learned Casaubon, in his translation of a passage of Folr- 
bius, concerning Xantbippus. The passage is this, 'Ev off wxl 3Sè.v9tnr6v riva A<Uc5aufi5viov Mftt rrjr 
Aawvii<lf dTW^fb McrrxmidTa* *a\ rf if nv iv ro7r voMuiaoTf Sxo^<k triwurfov- which is thua naieied 
by Casaubon : In quels [militiboa sc. Orssciâ allatis] Xanthippns quidam fuit Lacedcnonius, vir liscif ha| 
Lacoaicft imbntus, et qui rei militons usom mediocrem habebaL Whereas, agreeably with the whole cb»- 
racter and conduct of Xnnthippus, I take the sense of the passage to be, a man formed by the Spartan ^ 



:ipline, and proportionably [not moderately! skilled in military affairs, 
ll This silence of Poljbius has praiudicea a g^ 



- — ^ «4 Ï » great many learned men against many of the stories lold of 

Regulus' barbarous treatment, after he was taken hy the Carthacinians. Mr. Rolrtn speaks no farther «f 
this matter, and therefore I shall give my reader the substance of what is broogfat agamst the genenJ be- 
lief of the Roman writers, (as well historians as poets.) and of Appian, on this suhjeci First, it is vpi 
that Polybius was rery sensible that the story of these cruelties was false ; and therefore, that he nifiit 
not disoblige the Romans, by contradicting so general a belief, he chose rather to be silent coaeendfif Ke- 
nlos after be was taken prisoner, than to violate the troth of history, of which he was so strict an absetrer. 
This opinion b farther strengthened, say the adrersaries of this belief, by a fragment of DiodonM, which 
says, thai the wife of Regulus, exasperated at the death of her husband at Carthage, occasioned, ssibe 
imagined, by barbarons usage, persuaded her sons to rerenge the fate of their father, by the cruel treatment 
of two Carthaginian captives, (thought to be Bostar and Hamilcar.) taken in the sea-fight against Sieily. sf- 
ter the misfortune of Regulus. and put into her hands for the redemption of her husband. One of these dic4 
by the severity of his imprisonment ; and the other, by the care of the senate, who detested the craeltjr. 
snnrived, and was restored to health. This treatment of the captives, and the renentment of the tents 
OB that account, fonna third argument or preiumption against the truth of this story of Regulus, which u 
thus argued : — Regulus dying^ in'his captiribr. by the usual course of nature, his wife, thus frustrated of bet 
hopes of icdcening him by the exchange of her captifts, treated them with the utmost barbarity, in coam- 
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Aller beiqg kept some yean in priaon. he waa aeDt to Rome, to propoaê an 
[chan^ of firisoaeiB.* He had been obliged to take en bath, that he woi^ 
him m case he proved unsuccessiu}. He then acquainted the seiâte with 
le subject of his royage ; and being invited by them togive his opinion fitel^» 
i answered that he could no longer do it as a senator, having lost' both tms 
aality , and that of a Roman citizen, fiom the time that he had faUèn into the 
ands of his enemies ; but he did not refuse to offer his thoughts as a private 
eison: This was a veiy .delicate affiur. Eveiy one was toudied with the 
kislbilunes of so great a man. He needed onljr, savs Cicero, to have spoken 
ne wocd, and it would have jestomd him to his lioer^, his .estate, his d^<- 
ity, bis V9i£e,'fai8 children, and his countiy; but that word appeared to him 
ontrary to the honour and welfare of the state. • He thereiore' plainlv de» • 
:lared that an ezcliaQge of prisoners ou^t not tor be so much as tnou^t of; 
hat such an eiample woula be of btal consequence to the republic ; that 
:itizens, who had so basely sunendered their arms and personi to the enemy, 
bvere unworthy of the least compassion, and incapable ef serving their coun- 
Lry ; that with n»rd to himself^ as he was so fsuradvanced in years, his death . 
ought to be ooQMered as nothing, whereas they had in their hands several 
Carthaginian gener&k, in the flower of their age, and capable of doing their 
counti^ great services for many years. It was with difficulty that the senate 
complied with so generous and unexampled a pouomK . 

The illustri<Mis exile therefore leô nome, in order to retum t» Carthase, 
unmoved either with the deep affliction .of his friends, or the' tears of nis 
wife and children, although he Knew but too' well the grievous toimenta which. 
were prepared for hira.t And, indeed, the moment his enemies saw -him 
returned without faavinff obtained the excha^e of prisonerkâiey jfHit him to 
every kind of torture their barbarous cruelty could invent. They mipriaooed 
him for a kng time in a iïsaat duhgeon, whence, after outtiqg off nis eye- 
lids, they drew hhn at once into the sun» when its beams darted the stron(|[est 
heat. They next put him^into a kind of chest stuck full of nails, whose pomts 
woundii^ Un, did not allow hin^a moment's ease eidier day or mght. liastly, 
after havam been long tgcpiented by being kept for ever awake in this dread- 
id tortureTnis merciless enemies nailed him to a cross, their usual punish* 
inent, and left him to expire on it. Such was 'the end of this neat man. His 
enemies, fay depriving him of some days, perhaps years of liie, brought eter- 
nal infamy on themselves. 

The blow which the Romans had received in Africa did not discourage- 
them. They made gitnter preparations than before to recover 4iéir loss ; and 
sent to sea, the foOowiog campaign, three hundred and si^ vessels.^ The 
Carthaginiam sailed out to meet them with two hundred, but were beat in an 
eng^agcnwnt kn^ on the coast of Sicily, and a hundred and fourteen of dieir 
ships were taken by the Romans. These sailed into Africa^ to take in the 
,^w soldiers who had escaped the pmrsuit of the enemy, after the defeat of 
^^us, and had defended themselves vigorously in Clupea,§ where they 
tad been nnfiticcessfully besieged. 
Here again we aie astonished that the Romans, after so considerable a vic- 
«7, and with so laige a fleet, should sail into Africa, only to bring from thence 
small garrison : whereas tlMy might have attempted the conquest of it, 
Dce Re^us with much fewer forces, had almost completed it. 
The Romans were oveftaken by a storm in their return, which almost de- 
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stroyed their whole fleets* The like misfortune befell them also the foUoirini 
year.t However, they consoled themselves for this double loss, by a vidon 
which they gained over Asdnibal, from whom they took near a hundred m 
forty elephants. This news being brought to Rome, it filled the whole dtj 
with joy, not only because the streivth of the enemy's aimy was Gonsiden> 
bly diminished by the loss of their elephants, but chœây because Ûùs victor; 
had inspired the land forces with fresh courage, who since the defeat of Re- 
gulus, nad not dared to venture upon an engagement, so great was the terra 
with which those formidable animals had filled the minds of all the soldiers. U 
was therefore judged proper to make a greater efibrt than ever, in older lo 
finish, if. possible, a war which had continued fourteen jrears. The two coo- 
sids set sail with a fleet of two hundred ships, and arriving in Sicily, îoaad 
the bold design of beskqgine Lilvbaeum. This was the strongest town wirkh 
the Carthapnians possessed in Sicily ; and the loss of it would be attended 
with that ofeyeiy part of the island, and open to the Romans a firee pasap 
into Africa. 

The reader will suppose that the utmost ardour was shown both in tbe as- 
sault and .defence of tne place 4 Imilcon was governor there, with ten tfara- 
sand r^^ular forces, exclusive of the inhabitants ; and Hannibal, aoo of Hamil- 
car, soon brought him as many more from Carthage, he having, witfadie roost 
intrepid courage, forced his way through the enemy's fleet, and amretfliap- 
pily m the port. The Romans had not lost any time. Having hno^ hr- 
ward their engines, the^ beat down several towers with their battenni nms, 
and faining ground daily, they made such progress as gave the besieged, 
who were now closely prmed, some fears. The governor saw plainly lint 
' there was no other way left to save the city, but by firing the en^ÎBesofthe 
besiegers. Having therefore prepared his forces for this enterprise, be sell 
diem out at day-break, with torches in their hands, tow, and all Kinds of cooh 
bustible matters, and at the same time attacked all the engines. TIk Ro- 
mans strove, with unparalleled braveiy, to repel them, and the cogageioait 
was veiy bloody. Eveiy man, assailant as well as defendant».itood to his 
post, and choee to die rather than to quit it. At last, aAer a loiig resistaoct, 
and dreadful slaughter, the besieged sounded a retreat, and left the Roquds 
in possession of £eir works. This scene beinr over, Hannibal, embaikiii 
in the njght, and concealing his departure from Oie enemy,' saHed ^ Diepi- 
num. Habere Adheihal commanded for the Carthaginians, tepaoum wai 
advantageously situated, havings a commodious port, and lyiiK aboul alius- 
died and twenty furlongs from Xilybœum ; and was of so muoi odnsequenoe 
to theCaithagfaaaoB, that they had been always veiy desirous of presenile it 
The Romans^animated by their late success, renewed th^ attack with greaisr 
▼%our than ever, the besieged not daring to venture a second time to iram 
their machinesv because of the ill success they haamet with, in their fiist at- 
tempt But a furious wind rising suddenly, some* mercenary soMiersrepR- 
sented to the goveitaor, that now was the Favourable opportunity for them to 
fire the engines of the besiegers, especially as the wind blew full against tben* 
and they offered themselves for the enterprise. The offer was accepted, aod 
accordingly they were furnished with eveiy tiling necessary. In a moment a» 
fire catcbed on aH the en^nes, and the Romans could not possibly extiifu^ 
it, because the flamed being instantly spread eveir where, the vnnd earned 
the sparks and smoke full into thehr eyes, so that th^ could not see wfaeic^ 
apply relief, whereas their enemies saw clearly where to aim their strokes, and 
tODTOW their fire. This accident made the Romans lose all hopes of beio^ ever 
able to can^ the place by force. They therefore turned the si^ vAon 
blockade, raised a fine of contravallation round the town, and dispersing tbeir 
army in every part of the neighbourhood, resolved to effect by time,wbattfaey 
found themselves absolutely unable to perfonn in any other way. 
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When the trandactions of the siege of Lilyteum, and the loss of part of 
he forces, were known at Rome, tte citizens, so far from desponding at this 
il news, seemed to be fired with new vigour.* Eveiy man strove tobe fore- 
nost in the muster-roll ; so that, in a veiy little time, an army of ten thousand 
ncn was raised, who, crossing the strait, marched by land to join the besiegen. 
At the same time, P. Claudius Pulcher, the consul, formed a design of at- 
ackiog Adherbal in Drepanum.f He thought himself sure of surprisii^ him» 
because, after the loss lately sustained by thie Romans at Lilybœum, tibe ene- 
ny could not imagine that they would venture out again at sea. Flushed with 
iiese hopes, he sailed out with his fleet in the nig^t, the betier to conceal his 
iesi^n. But he had to do with an active genera, whose vinlance he could 
not elude, and who did not even eive him time to draw up his ships in line 
of battle, but fell vigorously upon him, while his fleet was in disorder and con- 
fusion. The Carthaginians eained a complete victoiy. Of the Roman fleet, 
only thirty vessels got off", which being in company with the consul, fled with 
him, and got away in the best manner Ibey coula, along the coast. All the 
rest, amounting to fourscore and thirteen, with the men on bo^ them, wei« 
taken by theCartha^nians; a few soldiers excepted, who had escaped from 
the shipwreck of their vessels. This victory displayed as much the prudence 
and valour of Adherbal, as it reflected shame and ignominy on the Roman 
consul. 

Junius,! his colleague, was neither more prudent nor mone fortunate than 
himself, but lost almost his whole fleet by his ill conduct. Endeavouring to 
atone for hjs misfortune by some considerable action, he held a secret corres- 
pondence with the inhabitants of £]7x,§ and by that means got the ci^ surren- 
dered to him. On the summit of the mountain stood the temple of Venus Ery- 
cina, which Was certainly the most beautiful, as well as the richest of all the 
Sicilian temples. The city stood a little below the summit of this mountain, 
and the load that led to it was veiy long, and of difficult access. Junius post- 
ed one part of his troops upon the top, and the remainder at the foot of the 
mountaiiK imagining that he now had nothing to fear ; but Hamilcar, surnamed 
Barcba, father of the famous Hannibal, found means to get into the city, which 
lay between the two camps of the enemy, and there fortified himself. From 
this advantageous post, he harassed the Romans incessantly for two years. 
One can scarce conceive how it was possible for the Carthaginians to aefend 
themselves, when thus attacked from both the summit and foot of the moun- 
tain, vbA unable to get provisions, but from a little port, which was the only 
one open to Uiem. By such enterprises as^ these, the abilities and prudent 
courage of a general are as well, or perhaps better discovered, than by t^ 
winniiiffofa battle. 

For five years, nothing memorable was performed on either side.R The 
Romans were once of o{)inion, that their land forces would alone be capable 
of finishiog the siege of Lilybseum : but the war being protracted beyond their 
expectation, they returned to their first plan, and made extraoidinanr efforts 
^ fit out a new fleet. The public treasury was at a low ebb : but tnis want 
^ supplied by private purses, so ardent was the love which the Romans 
»rc to ttteir country. Eveiy man, according to his circumstances, contributed 
the conunon expense ; and upon public security, advanced money, without 
e least scruple, for an expedition on which the gloiy and safe^ of Rome 
landed. One man fitted out a ship at his own cbaige ; another was equip- 
'i by the contributions of two or three ; so that in a veiy little time, two 
lindrv^d were ready for sailing. The command was given toXutatius the con- 
1)5 who immediately put to sea. 5 The enemy's fleet had retired into Africa, 
^ which means the consul easily seized upon all the advantageous posts in 
"i neighbourhood of Lilybaum : and foreseeing that he should soon be forced 
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to figlH, be did all that lay in his {N>wer to assure himself of success, and en 
ployed tbe interval in exercising his s^diers and seaipen at sea. 

ne was soon infotmed that the Carthannian fleet drew near, under ^ 
command of Hanno, who landed in a small island caOed Hiera, opposite Hi 
Drepanum. His des%n was to reach Eryz undiscovered by the Komaos, ii 
order to supply the army there ; to reinforce his troops, and take Barcba od 
board to assist him in the expected engagement. But the consul, suspectiiç 
his intention, was beforehand with him ; and having assembled all his be^ 
forces, sailed for the small island .£gusa,* which lay near the other. Heao 
quamted his office» with the design he had of attacking the enenjry on the iDor< 
row. Aèoordingly, at day-break, he prepared to engage ; unfortunately tbf 
wind was favourable for tlie enemy, which made him hesitate whetber be sooojii 
give âiem battle. But considerii« that the Carthaginian fleet, when unloadeii 
of its provisions, would become ikiiter and more at lor action, and besides 
would be considerably strengthened by the forces and i»esence of Barcha> 
camé to a resolution at once ; and, «notwithstanding the foul weather, met 
directly to the enemy. The consul had choice forces, able seamen, and ex- 
cellent ships, built aner the model of a galley ^t had been lately taken ihia 
the enemy ; and which was the most complete of its kind that had ever been 
seen. The Carthaginians, on the other hand, were destitute of all âiese ad- 
vantages. As they nad been tbe entire masters at sea for some years, aod tbe 
Romans did not once dare to face them, they had them in the Idg^ con- 
tempt, and looked upon themselves as invincible. On the fir^ lepoTl of tbe 
enemy being in motion, the Carthaginians had put to sea a fleet ntted «A in 
haste, as afypeared from every circumstance of it ; the sddiars and seamec 
being all mercenaries, newly levied,'vnthout the least experience, resohitk*. 
or zeal, since it was not for their own country they wem going Co figfat. Thi' 
soon appeared in the engagement. They could not sustain the fir^ attack 
Fifty m their vessels were sunk, and seventy taicen, with their iiiK^ ck^ 
The rest, favoured by a wind which rose veiy seasonably for theaÉi, made tie 
best of their way to the little island from whence they had sâed. Tbeit 
were upwards of ten thousand taken prisoners. The consul sailed immediate!; 
for Lilybseum, and joined his forces to those of the besiegers. 

When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, it occasMoed so mud 
the greater surprise and terror, as it was less expected. The senate, boweris 
did not \6^ ttieir courage, though they saw themselves quite miahle to contim 
Xtie War. As the Romans were now masters of the sea, it was impossible fc 
the Carthaginians to send either provisions or reinforcements to me amies is 
Skify. An express was therefore immediately despatched to Barcha, the gene 
ral there, empowering him to act as he should think proper. Barcha, $o tone 
as he had room to entertain the least hopes, had done every thing that cc-a!'^ 
be ez)>ected from the most Intrepid courage, and the most consummate wis- 
dom. Bat having sow no resource leA, he sent a de][>utation to the coosul. ft 
order to treat about' a peace. Prudence, sajs Polybius, consists in knom 
how to resist or to yield at a seasonable con|unctme. l»utatius was not inévs 
sible how tired the Romans were mwn of a ¥rar, which had exhausted ùm 
boA of men and moriey ; and the oreadibl consequences uriiich had attended <r. 
tiie inexorable and hnprudeirt obstinacy of Reeuins was fresh in his roemciy 
He therefore compfiea without ^Bffic«lQr> ^nd dictated the folkmi^g treafj: 

*' There iMlhe peace hetnifeenRame tmd Carikage {in case iheSomenfiopU 
(ipprvoeofit^ on ihiefiXUmmg cokàitims: T%e OwihaginianE thail m^ 
evacuate til SicSh; MUtw la^er make toar upon Hiêf^^ the Sjftueuitnu, n 
ffteiV aOie»: thiS'ihàil restore to Eke Romans vn^ma râfuom^ all idbe prritowef^ 
'wkieh iheu httoe taken from them ; and pay dkem, rmtMn^wefdy yemn^ two Mo? 
sand two knâidred iluboic faUnts ofsilreer/^ It Is wordi the reader's reniait 
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^, by tlie way, the simide, exact, and clear teima in which this treaty is 
«preyed : that, in so short a compass, adjuslls the interests, both by sea and 
knd, of two powerful republics and their allies. 

Wben these conditions were brought to Rome, the people, not appiovii^ 
of them, sent fen conunissiotiers to Sicily, to tenniaate Uie alXair. These 
made no alteration as to the substance of the trea^ ; only shortenii^ the time 
appointed for the payment, reducing it to ten years : a thousand talents weie 
added to the sum that had been stipulated, which was to be paid immediately : 
and the Carthaginians were renuued to depart from all the islands situated 
between Italy and Sicily.* Saroinia was not comprehended in this trea^, but 
tbe^ gave it up by another tfeaty some years after. 

Suth was the conclusi<xi of this war, the longest mentioned in history, since 
it continued twenly-four years without intennission.t The obstinacy, in dis- 
puting for empire, was e(jual on either side ; the same resolution, the same 
greatness of soul, in fonnuig as well as in executing projects, being conspicu» 
ous on both sides. The Carthaginians had the superiority with regard to ex- 
perience HI naval affiiirs : in the strength and swmness of their vessels ; the 
working of them ; die skill and capacity of the pilots ; the knowledge of 
coasts, shallows, roads, and winds ; and in the inexhaustible fund of wealth, 
which furnished all the expenses of so Ioq^ and obstinate a war. The Romans 
had none of these advantages ; but their courage, zeal for the public good, 
love of their country, and a noble emulation of gk>iy, supplied all other de- 
ficiencies. We are astonished to see a natk», so raw and inexperienced in 
naval ai&irs, not only disputing the sea with a people who were nest skilled 
in thera, and more powerful man any that had ever been before { but even 
gaining, several victories over them at sea. No difficulties or calamities could 
dificouiage them. They certain^ would not have thought of peace, in the 
circumitances under which the Carthaginians demanded it. One unfortunate 
campaign dispirits the next ; whereas the Romans were not shaken by a suc- 
cession of than. 

As to the inldiers there was no comparison between those of Rome and of 
Carthage, thik fonner beinç infinitely superior in point of counm ; among the 
eenerab who commanded u»this war, Hamilcar, sumamed Barcha, was doubt- 
less the most conspicuous ^r his braveiy and prudence. 

THE UBTAJf WAR, OR WAR AGAIHST THE KEECENARIE8. 

The warvrfaich te Carthaginians waged against the Romans was succeeded 
immediately by anotiier.t '^^ ^^U same year,§ which, though of mucti 
shorter continuance, was infinitely more dangerous : as it was caxried on in 
the vefy heart of the republic, ana attended with such cruelty and bari^aritjr, 
as scarcely to be paralleled In history ; I mean the war which the Carthagi- 
nians were ohikea to sustain against their mercenaiy troops, who had aerrad 
under them in Sicily, and eosmionly called the African ix Libyan war.il It 
continued only three years and a half, but was a veiy bloody one. The niil^ 
occaskm of it was this : 

As soon as tiie treaty was concluded with the Romans, Hamilcar hariqg 
carried to LUybaeum fte fbrees which i^se in Eiyx. resigned his commissic», 
and left to Gisco, governor of the place, the care of tran^rting these forces 
into AfHca.ir Gisco, as thmigh he had foreseen vfhat would happen, did not 
jbip tbeai all off at owe, but in small and separate parties ; m order that 
those fvho came first might be paid off, and sent home, before the arrival lof 
the rest. Thb conduct evinced great forecast and wisdom, but was not seconded 
oaually at Carthage. As tiie republic had been exhausted by the expense ^î 
I long war, and the payment of neariy three millions French livres 4o the Rp- 
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mans on signing the è«ace, the forces were not paid off m proportion as the; 
arrived ; but it was tnought proper to wait for the rest, in the hopes of ohim- 
ing from them, when they should be all together, a remission of some part d 
their arrears. This was the first oversight. 

Here we discover the genius of a state ccxnposed of merchants, who knew 
the full value of money, but do not estimate sufficiently the merit of sol- 
diers ; who baigain for blood as if it were an article of trade, and always go 
to the cheapest market. In such a republic, when an exigendy is once an- 
swered, the merit of services is no longer remembered. 

These soldiers, most of whom came to Carth^e, being long accostonwd to 
a licentious life, caused great disturbances in the city ; to remedy which, it 
was proposed to their officers, to march them all to a little neighbouring town 
called Sicca, and there supply them with whatever was necessary for thnr 
subsistence, till the arrival of the rest of thek companions ; and that thee 
they should all be paid off, and sent home. This was a second oversight. 

A third was, the refusira; to let them leave their baggage, their vrivesafti 
children, in Carthage, as they desired, and the forcing them to remove the» 
to Sicca ; whereas, had they staid in Carthage, they would have been mi 
manner so many hostages. 

• Being all met together at Sicca, they began, having httle else to do, tc 
compute the arrears of their pay, which they made much more than was 
really due to them. To this computation they added the migfatf promises 
whicD had been made them, at different times, as an encouragemem h them 
to do their duty ; and pretended that these likewise ought to ne pkcedlo ac- 
count. Hanno, who was then governor of Africa, and had been sent to then 
from the magistrates of Carthage, proposed to these soldiers some remissid 
of their arrears ; and desired that they would content themselves with re- 
ceiving a part in consideration of the great distress to which the dxniDOD- 
wealtb was reduced, and its present unhappy circumstances. The reader 
will easily guess how such a proposal Was received. Complaints, mursiui^, 
seditipus and insolent clamours, were eveiy where heard. These troops being 
composed of different nations, who were atrangeis to one another's langpafe, 
were incapable of hearing reason when they^nce mutinied. Spaniaros. 
Gauls, Ligurians, inhabitants of the Balearic isl^, Greeks, the greatest part 
of them slaves or deserten, and a very peat number of ASfncans, composed 
these mercenaiy forces. Transported with rage, they immediateJv breaf up, 
march towards Carthage, being upwards of twenty thousand, and encamp it 
Tunis, not far from that metropolis. 

The Carthaginians too late discovered their error. There was no compli- 
ance, how grovellins^ soever, to which they did not stoop, to sooth these exa^ 
perated soldiers ; whç on their side practised eveiy knavish art ivhicfa ccuM 
be thought of, in order to extort money from them. When one point vas 
gained, they immediately had recourse to a new artifice, on which to graBid 
some new demand. Was their pay settled beyond the agreement made vitb 
them, thejr still would be reimbursed for the losses which tiiey pretended to 
have sustained, either by the death of horses, or by the exc^sive price which 
at certain times they had paid for bread-coin ; and still insisted on the recom- 
pense which had been promised them. As nothiog could be fixed, tfie Car- 
thaginians^ with great difficulté, prevsiiled on them to refer themw^es to the 
opini(m of some general who bad commanded in Sicily. AccoimâT, tiiej 
pitched upon Gisco, who had always been veiy acceptable to them. TnisgeD- 
era! harangued them in a mild and insinuating manner ; recalled totheâ' ^^ 
ries the long time they had been in the Carthaginian service ; the considei» 
'able sums they had received ùom the republic ; and granted almost all tbeir 
demands. 

The treaty was upon the point of being concluded, when two mutineers oc- 
casioned a tumult in eveiy part of the camp. One of these was Spend^ 
a Capuan, who bad been a slave at' Rome, and fled «a the Carthaginians. He 
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«as tally âtdut, and bdd. Ihe fear he was under of (ailing into the hands of 
Us old master, by whom he was suie to be hanged, as was the custom, prompt- 
ed him to break off tfie accommodation. He was seconded by one Matho,* 
who had beenveiy active in forming the conspiracy. These two represented 
to the Africans, that the instant after their companions should be discharged 
and sent home» they, being thus left alone in their own countiy, would fall a 
sacrifice to the rage of the Carth^inians, who would take vengeance upon them 
for the commoD rebellion. This was sufficient to raise them to fury« They 
immediately made choice of Spendius and Matho for their chiefs. No remon- 
strances were heard ; and whoever offered to make any, was immediately put 
to death. They ran to Cisco's tent, plundered it of the money designed for 
the payment of the forces ; dragged even that general himself to prison, with 
all his attendants, after having treated them with the utmost indignities. All 
the cities of Africa to whom tney had sent deputies, to exhort them to recover 
their liberty, came over to them, Utica and liippacra excepted, which Uiey 
therefore b^i^ed. 

Carthage haa never before been exposed to such imminent danger. The 
citizens m it, to a man, drew thenr particular subsistence from the rents and 
revenues of their lands, and the public expenses from the tribute paid from Af- 
rica, fiut all this was stopped at once, and, a much worse circumstance, was 
turned against them. They found themselves destitute of anns and forces 
either for sea or land ; of all necessaiy preparations either for the sustaining 
of a siege or the equipi>ing of a fleet ; and, to complete their misfortunes, 
without any hopes of foreign assistance, either from their friends or allies. 

They mi^t m some sense accuse themselves for the distress to which thev 
were reduced. During the last war, they had treated the African nations wim 
the utmost rigour, by imposing excessive tributes on them, in the exaction of 
which, DO albwance was made forpoverty and extreme miseiy ; and govemois, 
such as Haniio, were treated with the greater respect, the more severe they 
had been in levying those tributes. So that these Africans were easily prevail- 
ed upon to enga^ in this rebellion. At the very first signal that was made, 
it broke out, ^aain a moment became general. The women, who had often, 
with the deepest affliction, seen their husbands and fathers dragged to prison 
for non-payment, were more exasperated than the men, and with pleasure gave 
up all their ornaments towards the expenses of the war ; so that the chiete of 
the rebels, after paying all they had promised the soldiers, found themselves» 
still in the midst otplenty. An instructive lesson, says Polybius, to ministers ; 
as it teaches them to look, not only to the present occasion, but to extend their 
views to futuritjr. 

The Cartha^nians, notwithstanding their {present distress, did not despond, 
but made the most extraordinary efforts for their defence. The command of the 
army wa3|fiven to Hanno. Troops were levied by land and sea. horse as well 
as ioot. AJi citizens, capable of bearing arms^ were mustered, mercenaries 
were invited fiom all parts, and all the ships which the republic had left were 
refitted. 

The rebels discovered no less ardour. We related before, that they had 
besieged two cities which refused to join them. Their army was now in- 
creased to seventy thousand men. After detachments had been drawn from it 
Jo cany oo these si^s, they pitched their camp at Tunis, and thereby held 
Carthagie In a kind ofolockade. filling it with perpetual alarms, and frequent- 
ly advancing up to its veiy walls, by day as weU as by night. 

Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and gained a considerable ad- 
vantage, which, had he made a proper use of it, might have proved decisive : 

* MadM wms «n AMema, «ad free-bwA ; but u he had beea aetiTe in nuaioff the rebelUoa, «a «ceoia- 
■odàlion woold h»^ ruined him. He Uicrefore, de»]»iring of a pardon, embraced Uie interest of Spcndin 
vith nMre seal than anj of the rebels ; and first insionated to the Afncans the danfer of coBchidiii| a 
P««ce, a« this^ovld leave them aloaa» and exposed to the rage of their old masten — Polyb. p. M. EmL 

GroMT. 
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but entering the cîtjr^ and only divertiag himself iheie, the AerfiaiUffies, nir 
were posted on a neighbouring hill covered with trees, hearing how card^i 
the enemy were, poured down upon'them, found the aoidiefs erery where cf 
their duty, took and plundefed the eamp. and seized upon all their prorisioR'.i 
&c. brought fiom Carthage to succour the besieged. Nor was this the onir 
error committed by Hanno ; and errors, on such occasions, are by much tl^ 
most fatal. Hamilcar, sumamed Barcha, was therefote appointed to succeed 
him. This general answered the idea which had been entertained of him ; 
and his first success Was in obliging the rebels to raise the siege of Utio. 
He then majnched against their aimy, which was encamped near Caitha^, 
defeated part of it, and seized almost all their advantageous posts. These] 
successes revived the courage of the Carthaginians. 

The arrival of a young Numidian nobleman, Naravasus by name, who, odI 
of his esteem for the person and merit of Bareba, joined him frith two thos- 
sand Numidians. and was of great service to thatgeneral. Animated br ^is ren- 
forcement, he tell upon the rebels, who had enclosed him in a Taliey, kjlk 
ten thousand of them, and took four thousand prisoners. The youqg Numidki 
distinguished himself greatly in his battle. Barcha received amoqg h» troop; 
as many of the prisoners as were desirous of being enlisted, and nve the Rft 
liberty to go wherever they pleased, on condition thsA they dwula ntreriut 
up arms again açainst the Cfarthaginians : otherwise, that eveiy.manoftfiem 
who was taken should be put to death. This conduct proves the indûm oi 
that ^neral. He thought this a better expedient than extremt vtrenty. 
And mdeed, where a multitude of mutineers are concerned, the matMt paît i 
of whom were drawn in by the persuasion of the most hot-heade<L or thrnigli 
fear of the most furious, clemency seldom fails of being successiti]. 

Spendius, the chief of ttie rebels, fearing that this afiected lenity of Baidx 
mignt occasion a defection among his troops, thought the only expedient lei 
him to prevent it would be, to put them upon some signal action, in cider to 
deprive them of all hopes of being ever reconciled to the enemy. With tbis 
view, after having read to them some fictitious letters, fay iHiiâi advice «as i 
given him of a secret design, concerted between some of their conrades asd 
Gisco, for the rescuing him out of prison, where he had been so kqg detained, 
he brought them to the barbarous resolution of munlering him and aU (he rest 
of the prisoners ; and any man who dunt offer air^ milder counsel ivas hmat^ 
diately sacrificed to their fiiry. Accordingly, this unfortunate general, and 
seven hundred prisoners, who were confined with him, were brought eat to 
the head of the camp, where Gisco fell the first sacrifice, and aftenraids afi 
the rest. Their hands Were cut off, their thighs broke, and Ibeb bodies^ still 
breathing, were thrown into a hole. The Carthaginians sent a henld to de- 
mand theii* remains, in order to pay them the last sad office, bat were nk- 
sed : and the herald was fiirther told, that whoever presumed to come upon 
the like errand, should meet with Gisco's fate. And mdeed the rebels inRM- 
diately came to this unanimous resolution, viz. to treat all such Carthagiiûis 
as should fall into their hands in the same barbarous manner ; and decieed 
further, that if any of their allies were taken, they should, after their hvsàs 
were cut off, be sent back to Carthage. This bloody resolution was but too 
strictly executed. 

The Cartha^nians were now iust beginning to breathe, as it were, and re- 
cover their spurits, when a number of unlucky accidents plui^^ them again 
into firesh dangers. A divisk» arose smonff their generals : and the pnTJ- 
sions of which they were in ^treme necessity, coming to diem by sea, were 
all cast awsy in a storm. But their most grievous misfortune was, the sod- 
den defection of the two only eities which till then had preserved their alle- 
giance, and in all tunes adhered invidablj to the commonwealth. These 
were Utica and Hippacra. These cities, without the least reason, or even so 
■mch as a pretence, went over at once to the rebels, and, tramported with 
the like lage and fuiy, murdered the governor, with the garrison sent to éfà 
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lelMf ; and earned (keir inlmnanity 90 Oatr, as to refuse tiieir dead bodies to 
the Caftlngiiiiaiis, wfao demanded tbera for burial. 

Tbe rebels, aniBiated hj so mucb success, laid siege to Cartbage, but were 
ob\iged immediately to raise it. Thej nevertheless continued tbe war. Ha- 
rvag diawn together into one body all their own troops and those of the allies, 
making upwards of fiffy thousand men in all, they watched the motions of 
HamUcai's army, but caieiully kept their own on the hills* and avoided com- 
ing down into the plains, because the enemy would there nave been so much 
«uperior to them, on account of their elephants and horses.. Hamilcar, more 
skilful in the art of war than they, never exposed himself to any of their at- 
tacks ; but, taking advantage of tneir oversight, often dispossessed them of 
Iheîr posts, if their soldiers straangled ever so litUe, and harassed them a thou- 
sand ways. Such of them as fell mto his hands were thrown to wild beasts. 
At last, he surprised them at a time when they least expected it, and shut 
iViem up in a post, which was so situated that it was impossible for them to 
get out of it. Not daring to venture a battle, and being unable to get off^ 
they began to fortify their camp, and surrounded it with ditches and en- 
trenchments. But an enemy within themselves, and which was much more 
formidable, had reduced them to the greatest extremity : this was hunger» 
which was so raging, that- they at last ate one another; Divine Providence, 
says Pdrbius, thus revenging upon themselves the barbarous cruelty they had 
exercisea on odiers. "Hiey now had no resource lei^, and knew but too well 
the punishments which would be inflicted on them, in case diey should fait 
alive into the hands of th|^nemy. After such bloody scenes as had been 
acted by thetn, they didtioT so much as think of peace, or of coniing to an 
accommodation. They had sent to their forces, encamped at Tunis, for as* 
sistance, but with no success. In the mean time the Ihmine increased daily. 
*They had fiTst eaten their prisoners, then their slaves, and now, their fellow- 
cttizens only were left to be devoured. Their chiefs, no loneer able to resist 
tile complamts and cries of the multitude, who threatened to cut all their 
throats il they did not surrender, went themselves to Hamilcar, after having 
obtained a safe conduct from him. The conditions of the treaty were, that 
tbe Caitk^nians should select any ten of the rebels, to treat them as thejr 
should think fit, and that the rest should be dismissed with only one suit of 
clothes for each. When the treaty was signed, the chiefs themselves were 
arrested, and detained by the Cai&aginians, who plainly showed, on this oc- 
casion, that they were not over-scrupulous in point of honesty. The rebels, 
hearing that their diiefs were seized, and knowing nothing of the convention, 
suspected that they were betrayed, and thereupon immediately took up 
aims. But HamilcBir,' having surrounded them, brought forwaid his ele- 
phants, and either trod them all under foot, or cut them to pieces, they being 
upwards of forty thousand. 

The consequence of this victory was, the reduction of alnx»t all the cities 
of Africa, whidi immediately returned to their allegiance. Hamilcar, without 
loss of time, marched against Tunis, which, ever sroce the beginniif: of the 
war, had been the asylum of the rebels, and their deposit of arms. He invested 
it on one side, while Hannibal, who- was joined in the command with him, 
besieged it on the other. Then advancing near the walls, and ordering crosses 
to be set up, he hung Spendius on one orthem, and his companions who had 
been seized with him on the rest, where tfacrf all expired. Matho, the other 
chief, who commanded in the city, saw plamfy by this what he himself might 
expect, and for that reason was much more attentive to his own defence. . Per- 
ceiving diat Hannibal, as being confident of success, was very nej^ligent in all 
things, he noade a sally, attacked his quarters, killed many of his men, took 
seTeraJ prisoners, among whom was Hannibal himself, and plundered his camp. 
Then taking Spendius from the cross, he put Hannibal in his place, after 
haying made him suffer inexpvessible torments, and sacrificed round the body 
ot Spendius thirty citizens of die first rank iâ Carthage, as so many victims 
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of his vengeance. One would conclude that there had heeo a motual enudi- 
tion between the contending parties^ which of them should outdo the other in 
acts of the most barbarous cruelty. 

«Barcha being at a distance iirom his colleague, it was some time before his 
misfortune reached him ; and,' besides, the roadlyiogbetwe^i the two camps 
being impracticable, it waî^ fanpossible for him to advance hastily to hi^ assist- 
ance. This unlucky accident caused a^great constemation m Carthage. The 
reader may have ooseired, in the course of this wat, a continual vicissitudf 
of prosperity and adversity, of security and fear, of joy and grief; so variou5 
and inconstant were the events on either-side. 

'. ' In Carthage it was thought adyiseaole tomake ope faold'f flbrt Accordingly, 
. all the youth capable of bearing arms were pressed into Ihe service. Haono 
was sent to jom Hamilcar, and thirty senators.were deputed to conjure tfiose 
generals, ;n ,the name of thé repulMic.;to ioigei paA quarrels, arad sacrifice 
their resentments lo their cdyntiy^s weltare. Tnis was immediately compJie-i 
with ; thev mutually embraced, and were reconciled sincerely td one another. 
From tnis time the Carthaginians were uniformly successnil ; and Matfao, 
who, in:eveij sucèeeding attempt, icainSe ç»ff with disadvantagje, at last tboijgitf 
himself obliged to hazard a battle; .this was just what the Cajthaçniais 
wanted. The leaders on both' sides animated their troops, as goii^ to&ht a 
battle which would for ever decide their fate; Ab engagement enstied Tiic- 
toijr Was not lon^ m suspense, for the rebels «^ly where fiviqgjpound, 
nearly all the Africans were slain, and the rest.si^rittKlered. Matho «as taken 
alive, and icarried to Carthage. All Africa ret^Éijled immediately to its alle- 
giance, except 'the two pemdious cities whicnatd lately revolted; thej 
were however socm forced to surrender at discretion. 

• The victorious army now returned to Carthage, and was there reoeired 
with .^houts of jo}r, and the coneratulations of the whole city. Matbo and lui 
soldiers, after having adorned the public triumpfaL were lea to exécution, and 

. finished, by a painful and ignominious death, a life that bad been polluted with 
the blackest treasons, and unparalleled bail>aritie8. Such was the oonclusioo 
of the war against the mercenaries, after having lasted three 'years and lour 
months. It furnished, says Polybius, an evef-memorable lesson to all nation 
not to employ in their armies a greater number of mercenaries than citiseos: 
nor to rely, tor the defence of their state, dn a body of men who are not at- 
tached to it, either by interest or affection. 

I have hitherto purpasely deferred taking notice of such transactionB in Sar- 
dinia, as passed at the time I have been speaking of, and which were, in some 
measure, dependent on, and resulting from, the war waj^ed in Africa against 

' the mercenaries. They exhibit the same violent methods to promote rébel- 
lion, the same excesses of cniel^, as if the wind had carried the same spirit 
of discord and fury from Africa into Sardinia. 

Wlien the news was brought there of what Spendius and Matho were Àuif 
in Africa, the mercenaries in that island also shook off the ydce, in imitatioD 
of those incendiaries. They b^an by the murder of Bostar âieir general, 

' and of all the Carthaginians under him. A successor was sent^ but all the 
forces which he carried with him went over to the rebels, huiig the general on 
a cross, and, throughout the whole island^ put all the Carthaginians to Die sword, 
after having made them suffer inexpressible torments. They then besieged all 
the cities one after another, and soon got possession of the whole country. But 
feuds arising between them and the natives, the mercenaries were driven en- 
tirely out of the island, and took refuge in Italy. Thus the Carthaginians kçt 
Sardinia, an island of great 'Importance to them, on account of its extent, its 
fertility, and the great number of its inhabitants. 

The Romans, ever since their treaty with the Carthaginians, had behaved 
towards them with great justice aod moderatkui. A slight quarrel, on account 
of some Roman merchants who were seized at Carthage for their having sup- 
plied the enemy with provisions, had embroiled them a little. But these me^ 
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chants being restored on the first ccnnplaint made to the senate of Carthage, 
the Romans, who prided themselves upon their justice and generosity on all 
occasions, n^de the Carthaginians a return of their former friend^ip ; served 
them to the Utmost of their power, forbade their merchants to fuimish any other 
nation witli provisions, and even refused to listen to proposals made by the Sar- 
dinian rebels, when invited by tiiem to take possession of the island. 

But these scruples and delicacy wore off by degrees, and Cesar's advanta^- 
ous testimony, in Saliust, of their honesty and plain dealing, could not, with 
any propriety, be applied here : " although'' says he, "in all the Punic wars, 
the Carthaginians, both in peace and dunng truces, had committed a number 
of detestabte actions, the Romans could never (however inviting the opportu- 
nity mi^t be,) be prevailed upon to retaliate such usage, being more atten- 
tive to Uieir own gloiy, than to the revenge they might have justly taken on 
such peifidjoos enemies/'* 

The mercenaries, who, as was observed, had retired into Italy, brought the 
Romans at last to the resolution of sailing over into Sardinia, to render them- 
selves masters of it.t The Carthaginians were deeply afflicted at the news, 
under the idea that they had a more just title to Sardinia than the Romans ; 
they therefore put themselves in a posture to take a speedy and just revenge 
on those who had excited the people of that island to take up arms against them. 
But the Romans, pretending that these preparations were made, not against 
Sardinia, but their state, declared war against the Carthaginians. The latter, 
quite exhausted in eveiy respect, and scarcely beginning to breathe, were in no 
condition to sustain a war. - The necessity of the times was therefore to be 
complied with» and they were forced to yield to a more powerful'Mval. A 
fresh treaty was thereiipon made, by which they gave up Sardunia to the^omans, 
and obliged themselves to a new payment of twelve hundred talents, to avoid 
the war wiA which they were menaced. This injustice of the Romans was 
the true cause of the second Punic war, as will appear in the sequel. 

ARTICLE II.— THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

The second Punic war, which \ am about to relate, is one of the most memo- 
rable recorded in history, and most worthy of the afttention of an inquisitive 
leader : whether we consider the boldness of the enterprises : the wisdom em- 
ployed in the execution ; the obstinate efforts of two rival nations, and the 
ready lesourcei ttiey found in tfieir lowest ebb of fortune ; the variety of un- 
common events, and the -uncertain issue of so long and bloody a war ; or lastly, 
tbe «Bsembla^ of the most perfect examples of evei^ kind of merit, and the 
moet^mstructive lessons that occur in histoi7, either with regard to war. policy, 
or gpvemmeotl Never did two more powerful, or at least more warlike states 
or nations, make war against each other, and never had these in question seen 
themselves raised to a more exalted pitch of power and gjory. Rome and 
Carthage were, doubtless, at that time, th^ two first states of the world. Hay- 
ing already tried their strength in the first Punic war, and thereby made an 
essay of each other's power, thc^ knew perfectly well what either could do. 
In this second vrar, the fate of arms was so equalfy balanced, and the success 
so intermixed with vicissitudes and varieties, that that party triumphed which 
had been most in danger of ruin. Great as the forces of these two nations 
were, it may idmost be said, that their mutual hatred was stiil ^ater. The 
Romans, on one side, could not without indignation see^the vanquished presum- 
ing to attack them ; and the Carthaginians, on the otlïer, were exasperated at 
the equally rsmacious and harsh treatment which they pretended to have re- 
ceived frcMn the victc». 

* Be}Iij Pimieig oinihm, cum $mf Caithacimeatet «t ia p*ee et jmt inducias multa nefanda fcei^j^ * 
Teciucat. Donqimm ipsi Mr occanonem UUa fec«n : anfis qood m «gnum foret, quàin quod in iUos ja^' . 
itri iKMMet.qinBiebaiit— ^aHost. in BeU. Catilia. 
^ f A. M. 9797. A. Cartb. 009. A- Rome, 511. Aak J. C. 237 * Liy. ]. ni. n. |. 
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The plan wbidi I have laid down does tx)t permit me to enter into a mimic 
detail of this War, whereof Italy, Sicily^ Spain, and A&ica, were the seven! 
seats, and which has a still closer connexion with the RomaB histoiy than with j 
that I am ncyr writing. I shall confine myself, therefore, principaOj to sud J 
transactions as relate to the Carthaginians, and endeavour, as far as I am able,^ 
to give my reader an idea of the genius and character of Hannibal, who per- 
haps was the greatest warrior of antiqui^. 

\ 

THE REMOTE AND MORE imCBDIATB -CAUSES OP THE SECOND PVinC WAR. 

Before I come to si>eak of the declaration of war between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, I think it necessaiy to explain the true causes of it, and to poin! 
out by what steps the rupture between these two nati<xis was so hog prepar- 
ing, before it openly broke out. 

That man would be grossly mistaken, says Polybius,* who should look apon 
the taking of Saguntum by Hannibal as tlie true cause of the second Punic irar. 
The regret of tne Carthaginians, for having so tamely given up SicUy, by tk 
treaty which terminated the first Punic war, the iigustice and violence (h the 
Romans, who took advantagje of the troubles excited in Africa, to dispossess 
the Carthaginians of Sardinia, and to imi)06e a new tribute on tiiem, and Ik 
wccess and conquests of the latter in Spain, were the true causes of the viola- 
tion of the treaty, as Livy, agreeing herein with Polybius, insinuates in /ew 
words, in the beginning of his histoiy of the second Punic war.t 

And indeed Hamilcar, sumamed Barcha, was hi^ly exasperated on account 
of the last treaty which the necessity of the times had compelled the Cailk- 
ginians to submit to, and therefore meditated the design of taking just, tboudi 
distant measures, for breaking it, the first favourable qpportuni^ that ^m 
offer.t 

When the troubles of Africa were appeased, he was sent upon an expeditioB 
a^inst the Numidians ; in which, giving fresh proo& of his-couratge and abili- 
ties, his merit raised him to the command of the army which was to act in . 
Spain. Hannibal his son, at that time but nine years of age, be^ed with the 
utmost importunity to attend him on this occasion; and for that purj^ em- ^ 
ployed all the soothipg arts so common to children of his age, ana which have 
so much power over a tender father .§ Hamilcar could not refuse faim ; and ] 
after having made him swear upon the altars, that he would declare himself ' 
an enemy to the Romans as soon as his age muld allow him to do it, took 
his son with him. .^r 

Hamilcar possessed all die qualities wliich <>0Bstitute the great general. To 
an invincible courage, and the most consummate prudence, he added a most 
popular and insinuating behaviour. He subdued, in a veiy short time, the 
greatest part of the nations of Spain, either by the terror of his aims, or his 
engaging conduct : and, afler enjoying the command there nine years, came to 
an e»i worthy of his exalted character, by dying gloriously in aims foi the 
cause of his countiy. 

The Carthaginians appointed Asdrubal, his son-in-law, to succeed him.| 
This general, to secure tne countiy, built a city, whick b^r the advantage ol' 
its situation, the cc«nmodiousness of its harbour, its fortincaticms, and opulence 
occasioned oy its great commerce, became one of the most considerable cities 
in the world. It was called New Carthage, and to this day is known by the 
name of Carthagena. 

From the several steps of these two great generals, it was easy to ^rceive 
that they were meditating some mij^ty design, which they had always m viei^. 



* Lib. iii. p. IM— 168. 
t Angebant inffcute» spiritfis rinim, Sicilia Sardiniaque amisa« : Jfftm et Siciliam ninu céleri detpen- 
tione remn eoKeaiam.; et Sardioîea istar notm Afinoa fraude RonaMcian, etipeiidie «tiua tufmmfo- 
aito. iaterceptam.— Lir. I. ui. n. 1. 

X Folyb. 1. ii. p. 90. 2 Peljb. 1. ui. p. 137. Lir.' 1. zù. d. 1. 

II A. M. sr». A. Heme. 520. Pofjb L u. p. lOl. 
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and laid flieir schemes at a g^reat. distance for putting it io eiectitk». The 
Romans were sensible of this, and reproached themselves for their indolence 
and sloth, wfatch had thrown them into a kind of lethaigy, at a time when the 
%nemr were rapidly paisnmg^ their victories in Spain, which might cue day be 
tuned against tiiem. They would hare been veiy well pleased to attack 
them by open Ibrce, and to wiest their conquests out of their hands ; but the 
fear of another not less formidable enemy, the Gauls kept them from showiiç 
their resentments. They therefore had recourse to negotiatkMi;'and con- 
cluded a treaty with Asdrubal, in which, wiâiout taking any notice o(/Qie rest 
of S^dn, they contented themselves with introducing an article, by which Ae 
Caithaginians were not allowed to make any conquests beyond the Iberus. 

Asdraba], inttie mean time, still pushed on his conquests, but lock care not 
to pass beyond the limits stipulated by the treaty ; sm sparing no endeavours 
to win (he chie6 of the several nations by a courteous and engaging behaviour, 
he brought them over to the interest oTCafthage, more by persuasive methods 
than fiuw of arms.* But unhappily, after having governed Spain eight years, 
he was treacherously mnrdered by a Gaul, who took so barbarous a revenge 
for a private enmity he bore him.t 

Three yean bdbre his death, he had written to Carthage, to desire that 
HaooibaJ, then twenty-two years of age, might be sent to him.| The propo- 
sal met with some difficultjr, as the senate was divided between two powerful 
factions, which, irom Hamilcar's time, had begun to follow c^posite views in 
the administration and afiabs of the state. One faction was headed by Hanno, 
whose birth, merit, and aeal for the public welfare, gave him great influence in 
the public deliberations. This faction proposed, on eveiy occasion, the cod- 
cludng of a éafo pea;ce, and the preserving the conquests in Spain, as being 
preferable to the uncertain events of an expensive war, which they foresaw 
would one day occasion the ruin of Carthage. The other, called the Barci- 
niaa faction, because it supported the interests of Barcha and his family, had, 
to its andeot merit and credit in the ci^, added the reputation which the sic:* 
•nal exalts of Hamilcar and Asdrubal bad given it, and declared openly for 
w^r. When, therefore, Asdrubal's demand came to be debated in the senate, 
Hapno represented the danger of sending so early into the field a young man, 
whQhad all the haughtiness and imperious temper of his father; and who 
o^rht, therefore, rather to. be kept a long time, and very carefully, under the 
ije.ot the magistrates, and the power of the laws, that lie might learn obedi- 
^*ence, and a modesty whidi should teach him not to think himself superior to 
JF alldther men. He concluded ivith saying, that he feared this spark, which 
P was Ûien kindlk^, would one day rise to a conflagration. His remonstrances 
I were not heard, so that the Barcinian iaction had the superiority, and Hanni** 
• bal set out Ibr Spain. 

The moment of his arrival there, he drew upcm himself the ej^s of the whole 
ani^, who ûncied they saw his father Hainilcar revive in hira. He seemed 
to dart the same fire fimn his eyes ; the same martial vigour displayed itself 
m the air of his countenance, with Une same features and engaging deportment. 
But his personal qealities endeared him still more. He possessed almost 
eveiy talent that constitutes the jgreat man. His patience in labour was invin- 
cible, his temperance was swrpriMOg. his courag» in the greatest dangers in- 
trepid, and his presence of mind in the heat of nettle admirable ; and, a still 
more wonderfitt circumstance, his disposition and cast of mind were so flexible, 
that Kitme had fonned hira equally for commanding or obeying ; so that it 
was doubtâil wfaether he was dearer to die soldiers or the generals. He 
lervedihree campaigns under Acdnibal. 

* Polyb. i. u. ». Kt3' Liv. 1. xxi. n. 9. 
t The mnrder wm «a eiact sf tlie «KtraordjMuy fidalitj of thit Oaul, whoM natter h»4 fallen by th« 
band of 4»df«ba). It WM pcrpetraUd in public ; «ml the murderer batog Mixed bjr tbe guu^ls, and pal 
to the tOftare,e«prhaed to 9%ioaf a caUifaotion in tbe thoupht» of bis iMvia^ executed bi« reven^ so suo^ 
eeuful^. that be wemed to laof b at ihe pain of hit toraaeat*. £o fuit babitii oris, ut Mperaote Istitiâ do- 
mut w i afit ctiaa i»a c i— i frmhmrix.—Uv. 1. su. n. 1. 

t A. M rm, ▲. Booic, 590._Lir. 1. ui. a. 3, 4. 
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Upon the death of that general, the sufl&ages of both the aimy amipei^ 
concurred in raising Hannibal to the supreme cctmttnnd.* I know not metber 
it was not even then, or about that time, that the repulse, to hei|;faten his in- 
fluence and authority, appointed him one of its suflfetes, the first dignity of the 
state, which was sometimes conferred on generals. It is from Conieln» Ne- 
post that we have borrowed this circumstance of his life, who. speaking of 
the prsetorship bestowed on Hannibal, upon his return to Cartfaafie, and the 
conclusion of the peace, says, that this was twenty-two years after he had 
been nominated king.t 

The moment he was created general, Hannibal, as if Italy had been allotted 
10 him, and be was even then appointed to make war upon the Romans, se- 
cretly turned his whole views on that side and lost no time, for fear of being pre- 
vented by death, as his father and brother-in-law had been. In Spain he todt 
several strong towns, and conquered mam[ nations : and although the Sptfuaids 
greatly exceeded him in the number of forces, their army amountii^ to m- 
wards of one hundred thousand men, yet he chose his time and posts so ji|d)* 
ciously, that he entirely defeated them. After this victoiy eveiy thing sob- 
mitted to his arms. But he still forbore laying siege to Saguirtaai,6 cm- 

" ' rithflie-^ 



ful^ avoiding even; occasion of a rupture with the Romans, till he diodd be 
fundshed wfth all Ubings necessaiy for so important an enterprise. punoaDt to 
the advice given by his father. He applied himself particularly to eOgagc 
the affections of the citizens and allies, and to g^in their confidence, liy gene- 
rously allotting them a laige share of the plunder taken from the eaesaj^vA 
by scrupulously paying them all their arrears :|| a wise step, which never hib 
ot producing its advantage at a proper season. 

The Saguntines, on their side, sensible of the danger with which they were 
threatened, informed (he Rcmians of the progress â Hannibal's conquests.? 
Upon this, deputies were nominated by the latter, and ordered logo and ex- 
amine the state of affairs upon the spot ; they were also to lay their com- 
plaints before Hannibal, if it should be thought proper ; and in case he should 
refuse to do justice, they should then go directly to Carthage, and make the 
same complaints. 

In the mean time Hannibal laid siege to Saguntum, promising himself great 
advantages from the taking of this citjr. He was persuaded, that this mxJd 
deprive the Romans of all hopes of cany ing their war into Spain ; ^t this new 
conquest would secure those he had already made ; that as no enemy would 
be leu behind him, his march would be more secure and unmolested ; that he 
should find money enough in it for the execution of his designs ; tint the plun- 
der of the city would inspire his soldiers with greater ardour, and make 
them follow turn more cheerfully ; that, lastly, die spoils which he should 
send to Carthage, would gain him the favour of the citizens. Animated bv 
these motives, te carried on the siege with the utmost vigour. He himself 
set an example to his troops, was present at all the works, and exposed him- 
self to the greatest danois. 

News was soon carried to Rome that Saguntum was besieged. But the 
Romans, instead of flyiog to its relief, lost tteir time in fruitless debates, and 
equally insignificant deputations. Hannibal sent word to the Roman deputies, 
that he was not at leisure to hear them ; they therefore repaired to Carthage, 
but met with no better reception, the Barcinian faction having prevailed o?er 
the complaints of the Romans, and all the remonstrances of mnno. 

Duriiig all these voyages and negotiations, the siege was carried on with 
great vigour. The Saguntines were now reduced to the last extremity, and 
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iD Pf9MA of aJl tluQgs. An accomniodatioD was therevpon proposed ; but the 
conditions on which it was offered appeared so harsh, £at the Saguntioes could 
Dot prevail ui»on themselves to accept thém. Before they gave their final an- 
swer, the principal senators, bringing their gold and silver, and that of the 
public treaisuiy» mto the market-place, threw both into a fire lighted for that 
purpose, and aifterwards rushed headlong into it themselves. * At the same 
time a tower, which had been long assaulted by the battering rams, falling 
with a dreadful noise, the Carthaginians entered the city by the breach, soon 
made themaelTes masters of it, ami cut to pieces all the inhabitants who were 
of age t&bear arms. But, notwithstanding the fire, the Carthaginians got a 
very «eat booty. Hannibal did not reserve to himself any part of the spoils 
gamed by he victories, but applied them solely to canyingon his enter- 
prises. Acooidiiçly Polybius remaiiu, that the taking of Saguntum was 
of «ervice ta him, as it awakened the ardour of his soldiers, by the sight of 
the rich booty which they had just obtained, and by the ho|>es of mçre ; and 
it reconciled all the principal persons of Carthage to Hannibal, by the laige 
presents he made to them out of the spoils. 

Words could never express the grief and consternation with which the me* 
lancholv news of the capture and the cruel fate of Saguntum was received àt 
Rome.* CompassKHi for this unfortunate city ; shame for having failed to suc- 
cour soçfa Êûthful allies; a just indignation against the Carthaginians, the au- 
thors of all these calamities ; a strong alarm raised by the successes of Han- 
nibal, whom the Romans fancied they saw already at their gates ; all these 
sentiments caused so violent an emotion, that, during the first moments of 
their ^tation, die Romans were unable to come to any resolution, or do any 
thing, hot give way to the torrent of their passion, and sacrificed floods of 
tears to the memoir of a city, which fell the victim of its inviolable fidelity! 
to the Romans, and had been betrayed by their unaccountable indolence and 
impnident delays. When they were a little recovered, an assembly of the 
peqpie was called, and war was unanimously decreed against the Carthaginians. 

WAR PROCLAIMED. 

Tmax no ceremony might be wanting, deputies were sent to Carthage, to 
inquire whether Saguntum had been besi^ed bv order of the republic, and 
if so, to declare war d or, in case this sieee had been undertaken solely by 
the authority of Hanmbal, to require that he should be delivered up to the 
Romans. The deputies perceivuig that the senate gave no direct answer to 
their demands, one of them taking up the fold of his robe, / brù^ herie, says 
he, in a haughty tone, 0iïft«r peaceorvMr; the choice iê left to y(mnelve$. The 
senate answering, that they left the choice to him,^gm you war then^ says he, 
unfoJdiKbisfobe : and ve, replied' the Carthaginians, with the same hauefati- 
ness, aihart^ accept it^and are re§ohed to prosecute it with the eame cheer- 
fvhen. Such was the beginning of the second Punic war. 

If the cause of this war should be ascrU)ed to the taking of Saguntum,§ the 
whole blame, says Polybius, lies upon the Carthaginians, who could not, with 
any cokxnaUe pretence, besiege a city that was m aUiance with R<Hne, and 
as such, comprehended in the treaty, which forbade either party to make war 
upon tfcKs allies oï the odier. But, should the origin of this war be traced 
h^r.and carried back to the time when the Carthaginians were dispossess- 
ea of Sardinia by the Romans, and a new tribute was so unreasonably impio- 
^ on them : it must be confessed, continues Polybius, that the conduct of 
the Romane is entirely unjustifiable on these two points, a^ being founded 
merely on violence and injustice ; and that, had the Carthaginians, without 
having recourse to ambiguous and finvolous pretences, plainly demanded 

• Polyb. p. 174, 175. Liv^. 1. zxi. n. 16, 17. 

t SttKtiUte ducipline. mA Adem locialem utqM »d pernictem nmm colnemiit.— Lir. 1. xxi. B. 7* 
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satitfiictioii upon these two giievances, and upoD their beii» refused 'A^hà 
declared war against Rome, in that case reason and justice had been entbdj 
on their side. 

The interval between the conclusion of the first, and the beginning of tie 
second Punic war, was twenty-four years. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

When war was resolved upon and proclaimed on bodi sides, Hamubal, wbo 
was then twen^-six or twenty-seven jrears of a^, before he discovered hn 
grand design, tlKM]s;ht it incumbent on him to provide for the security of Spain 
and Africa.* With this view, he inarched the forces out of the one into thu 
other, so that the Africans selred in Spain, and the Spaniards in Africa. He 
was prompted to this from a persuasion, that these soldwrs, bein^ thus at a db- 
tance from their respective countries, would be fitter for service, and nw/e 
firmly attached to him, as tbey would be a kind of hostages for each others 
fidelity. The forces which he left in Afirica amounted to about forty thousaod 
men, twelve hundred whereof were cavaliy : those of Spain were someiiii&t 
more than fifteen thousand, of whidi two thousand five hundred aad fifhr mic 
cavaliy. He left the command of the Spanish forces to his brother Asdrey. 
with a fleet of about sixty ships to guard the coast ; and at the same lineeare 
him the wisest counsel for his conduct, both with regard to the Spainrà or 
the Romans, in case they should attack him. 

Livy observe^, that Hannibal, before he set forward on this ezpeditkn, istiA 
to Cadiz to discharge his vows made to Hercules ; and that he engaged bîœi- 
«elf by new ones, in order to obtain success in the war he was eoteiing upn. 
Polybius gives us, in few words, a veiy clear idea of the distance of the aére- 
rai places through which Hannibal was, to march in his way to Italy.! From 
New Carthage^ whence he set out to the Ibenis, was computed two thousmd 
two hundred finlongs.§ From the Ibenis to Emporium, a small matitiiM 
town, which separates Spain from the Gauls, according to Strabol was sii* 
teen hundred furlongs. IT From Emporium to the pass of the Rhone, Ûk like 
distance of sixteen hundred furiongs.** From the pass of the Rhone to the 
Alps fourteen hundred furlonfl».tt From the Alps to the plains of Itak,4we)re 
hundred furlongs.tt Thus, bom New Carthage to the plains of Ita^, were 
eiriit thousand furlongs.^ 

Hannibal had, long be&re, taken all proper measures to dilccwer the na- 
ture and situation of the places through which he was to pass ;|||l to know how 
the Gauls were affected to the Romans ; to win over their chiefs, ivbom be 
knew to be veiy greedy of gold, by his bounty to them ;1Fir and to secure 
to himself the affection and fidelity of a part of the* nations throusfa whose 
'countiy he was to march. He was not ignorant, that the passage ofthe Alps 
would be attended with great difficulties, but be knew they were not insur- 
mountable, and that was enough for his purpose. 

Hannibal began his march eariy in the spnng, from New Carthage, where be * 
had wintered, t* His army then consisted of more than a hundred thmnand men, 
of which twelve thousand were cavaliy, and he had nearly fortv elephants. Haf-.« 
ving crossed the Ibenis, he soon subdued the several nations which opposed bim 
in his march, but lost a considerable part of his army m this expedition. He lelt 
Hanno to command all t)ie countiy lying between the Ibenis and the I^^reoean 
hills, with eleven thousand men, who were appointed to guard the ba^;^ of 
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hose v^io were to follow him. He dismissed the like number, sending them 
lack to their respective countries j thus securing to himself their afiection when 
le should want recruits, and assuring the rest that they should be allowed to re- 
urn whenever they should desire it He passed the Pyrenean hills and ad* 
anced as far as the banks of the Rhone, at the head of fifty thousand foot, 
ind nine thousand horse ; a formidable army, but less so ûom the number, than 
rom the valour- of the troops that composea it : troops who had served several 
rears in Spain,.and leaniea the art of war, under the ablest captains that Gar- 
bage could ever boast . * 

PASSiLGE OF THE RHONE. 

Haknibaj.* being arrived within about four days march from the mouth of 
[he Rhone,t attempted to cross it, because the river, in this place, took up only 
the breadth of its channel. He brought up all the Àip boats and soudl vessels 
he could meet with, of which the inhabitants had a great number, because of 
their commerce. He likewise built with great diligence a prodigious number 
of boats, small vessels, and rafts. On his arrival, he found the Gauls encamped 
on the opposite bai^. and prepared to dispute the passage. There was no 
possibili^ of hisaltacking them in front. He therefore ordered a considerable 
detachment of his forces, under the command of Hanno, the son of £omilcar, 
to pais the river higher up ; and, in oi-der to conceal his march, and the design 
he had in view, from the enemy, be obliged them to set out in the night All 
thin^ succeeded as he desired ; and the river was passed the next day without 
theleast opposition^ 

They passed the rest of the day in refreshing themselves, and in the night 
they advanced silently towards the enemy. In the morning, when the signials 
agreed upon had been giveni^Hannibal prepared to attempt tne passage. Tart 
of his boraes. completely hamessed/were put into boats, that their riders might, 
on their landing, unmediately charge the enemy. The rest of the horses swam 
aver on both sides of the boats, from which one sinçle man held the bridles 
of three or four. The infantiy crossed the river, either on rafts, or in small 
boats, and in a kind of gondolas, which were only the trunks of trees they 
themselves bad made hollow. The large boats were drawn up in a line at the 
top of the channel, in order to break the force of the waves, and facilitate the 
passage to the rest of the fleet When the Gauls saw it advancing on the 
river, they, according to their custom, broke into dreadful cries and bowlings, 
and, clashing their bucklers over their beads, one a^inst the other, let fly a 
shower of darts. But they were prodigiously astonished, when they heard a 
^reat noise behind them, saw their tents on £ire,and themselves attacked both 
m front and rear. They now had no w^ left to save themselves but by flight, 
and accordingly retreated to their respective villages. After this, the rest of 
tlie troops crossed the river quietly, and without any opposition. 

The elephants were stUl behind, and occasioned a great deal of trouble. 
They were wafied over the next day in the following manner: From the bank 
of the river was thrown a rafl, two hundred feet m length, and fifty in breadth ; 
this was strongly fixed to the banks by laive ropes, and quite covered over 
with earth, so that the elephants, deceived by its appearance, thought them- 
selves upon firm ground. From this first rafll they proceeded to a second, 
which was built in the same form, but only a hundred feet long, and fastened 
to the former by chains that were easily loosened. The female elephants 
were put upon the first raA, and Uie males followed afler ; and, when they were 
got upon the second raA, it was loosened from the first, and by the help of 
sm Jl boats towed to the opposite shore. After this, it was sentoack to fetch 
th«>se A'hich were behind.» Some fell into the water, but they at last got safe 
to shore', and not a single elephant was drowned. 
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THE MARCH AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE RHONE. 

The two Rorasui consuls bad, in the begÎDninçof the spring, set out for tbci 
ivspective provinces; P. Scipio for Spain with sixty ships, two Roman iegion 
fourteen thousand foot, and twelve hundred horse of the allies ; Tiberius Seo 
pronius for Sicily, with a hundred and sixty ships, two lemons, sixteen that 
sand foot, and eighteen hundred horse of the allies.* The Roman legioDcof! 
sisted, at that time, of four thousand foot, and three hundred horse, oempn 
nius had made extraordinary preparations at Lilybsum, a fieapoit town in Si 
cily . with the design of crossing over directlj into Africa. Scipio was equal!] 
conndent that he should find Hannibal still m Spain, and make that couoti] 
the seat of war. But he was greatly astonished, when, on his araival at Mar- 
seilles, advice was brought him that Hannibal was upon the banks of the Rbooe, 
and preparing to cross it He then detached three hundred hoarse, to ykw 
the posture of the enemy ; and Hannibal detached five hundred Numidk] 
hone for the same purpose, during which some of his soldiers were employed 
in transporting the elephants. 

At the same time he rave audience, in the presence of his whole amy, d 
one of the princes of that part of Gaul which is situated near ibe Po, wi^» 
assured him, by an interpreter, in the name of his subjects, that iùs amVa/ 
was impatiently expected ; that the Gauls were ready to join him, aad nujtfa 
against the Romans ; ^hat he himself would conduct his army throurt pfeces 
mere they should meet with a i>lentiful supply of provisions. When the 
prince was withdrawn, Hannibal, in a speech to his troops, managed ei- 
tremely this deputation finom the Gauls ; extoUed with just praises, liie biaveij 
which his forces had shown hitherto, and exhorted them to sustain to Âe bt 
their reputation and gloiy. The soldiers, inspired with fresh ardour aad cm- 
rage, declared, with uplifted hands, their readiness to foUpw wherever ht 
should lead the way. Acoordin^y he appointed the next day for hs mué; 
and after offering up vows, and makii^ supplications to the gods for the safety 
of his troops, he dismissed them, desiring, at the same time, that they yrM 
take necessaiy refifeshmenta. 

While this was ddng the Numidians returned. They had met with acd 
chaiged the Roman detachment : the conflict was veiy obstinate, smd the 
slaughter great, considering the small number of combatants. A hundred 
and sixty of the RcHnans were left dead upon the spot, ami more than two 
hundred of their enemies But the honour of this skirmish fell to the Roma», 
Ûk Numidians having retired, and left them the field of battle. This first 
action was interpreted as an omen of the fate of the whole war, and seented 
to promise success to the Romans, but which, at (he same time, would b^ 
dearly bought, and stroi^ly contested.! On both sides, those who had sur- 
vived this engagement, and who had been ei^aged in reconnoiterii:^, retunietj 
to inform their respective generals of what they had discovered. 

Hannibal, as he nad dedared, decamped the next day, and crosaii^ tfamçb 
the midst of Gaul, advanced northward ; not that this was the shortest wav to 
the Alps, but only as it led him from the sea, it prevented his meetkig Scipio 
and, by. that means favoured the design he had of msHnching all his wtt? 
into Italy, without lessening them by fighting. 

Thouffh Scipio marched with the utmost expedition, he did not reach the 
place where Hannibal had passed the Rhone, till three days after he had set 
out finom it. Despairing therefore to overtake him, be returned to his fleet. 
and reimbarked, fully resolved to wait for Hannibal at the foot of die Alps. 
But, In order that be might not leave Spain defiuiceless, he sent his bn»lber 
Cneius thither, with the greatest part othis annyf to make head agakst As* 

* Poljb. 1. iii. n. 300—909, etc. Lit. 1. xxi. d. 91, 82. 
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bibal ; and himself set forwards immediatehr for Genoa, with the hitention of 
pposwg the anny which was in Gaul, near the Pb, to that of Hannibal. 
The latter, aAer four days march, airived at a kind of island, formed by the 
onfiuz of two rivers, which unite their streams at this place.* Here he was 
hosen umpiie between two brothers, who disputed their right to the kin^om. 
ie to whom Hannibal decreed it, furnished his whole army with provisions, 
iothes and arms. This was the country of the Allobroges, the people who 
nhabited the present districts of Geneva, Vienne,t ^id Grenoble. His m^rch 
Iras not much interrupted till he arrived at the Durance, and frop thence 
le rolled the foot of the Alps without any oppositioa 

THE PASSAGE OYER THE ALPS. 

The si^t of these mountains, whose tops seemed to touch the skies, and 
rere coveied with snow, and where nothing appeared to the eye but a few 
)itiful cottajges, scattered here and there, on me sharp tops ofinaccessible 
locks ; nothing but meagre flocks, almost perishnig with cold, and hairy men 
)f a savage and fierce aspect: this spectacle renewed the tertx>r which 
Ihe distant jmspect had raised, and chilled with fear the hearts of the 
^Idiers.t When tiiey be§[an to climb up, they perceived the mountaineers, 
irho bad seized upon the highest clifi, and pr^ared to oppose their passage. 
They theref(»e were forced to halt Had the mountaineers, says rolybius, 
only lain in ambuscade, and suffered Hannibal's troops to strike into some 
Danow passage, and then charged them on a sudden, the Carthâ^nian army 
would nave o^n irrecoverabfy lost. Hannibal, being informed that they 
kept those posts only in the day time, and quitted them in the evening, pos- 
sessed himself of Ihem by night. The Gauls, returning early in the morning. 
were veiy much surprised to find their posts in the enemy's hands ; but still 
thev were not disheartened. Being used to climb up tliose rocks, they at- 
tacked the Carthaginians^ who were upop their march, and harassed them 
OD all sides. The latter were obliged, at the same time, to engage with 
tbe enemy, and struggle with the ruggedness of the paths of the mountains, 
where they could haraly stand. But the greatest disorder was caused by the 
liorses and beasts of burden laden with the basgage, that were friçhted by 
the cries and hov^liiig of the Gauls, which echoed dreadfiilly among toe moun- 
tains ; and being sometimes wounded by the mountaineers, came tumblinj^ 
on the soldiers, and dragged them headlong with them down the preci- 
jpices wÛdi skirted the road. Hannibal, being sensible that the loss of his 
■baggage alone was enough to destroy his army, ran to the assbtance of his 
troops who weie thus embarrassed, and having put the enemy to flf^ht, con- 
tinued his march without molestation or danger, and came to a castle, which 
was the most important fortress in the whole countiy. He possessed himself 
of it, and of all the neighbouring vâlages, in which he found a laige quantity 
of corn, and sufficient catde to subsist his arm]^ for three days. 

Althoqgh their march was /or a short time uninterrupted, the Carthaginians 
were to enooimter a new danger. The Grauls, feigning to take advantage of 
tbe inisdK)rtuDe8 of their neighbours, who had suffered for opposing die passage 
of Hannibal's troops, came to pay their respects to that general, brought 
him provisions, offered to be his guides, and left him hostages, as pledges of 
their fidelity. Hannibal, however, placed no ereat confidence in them. The 
elephants and horses marched in the fi:ont, while hhnself fcillowed with the 
mam body of his foot, keeping a vigilant eye over all. They came at length 

* Th« test of PoljbiiM, M it hai b«ea tnannitted te at, ud that of Liiy, place this ialaad at the aeet- 
«r«f the SaoMaaitiieBhaM, that if, ia that part where .the city of L7oncitan4a. But this is a OMai- 
^ cnor. It was Xa^f as la the Oreek, iostead of which i "Af «fis has been substMuted. J. Onooirtag 
«Ts, diat he hmi feed, la a teaaDiaript of Livj, Bisaiar, which show» that we are to read>Isara R hodan» 
instead of Anr RhodamMqae ; and that the island in question b formed bjr the ooafluz-of tha 



• wa ana tho Rhone. The siMion of the Allobcofles, here sooken of, nrores this endentlT. 
t la Dauphiné t P»»yh- 1- ia. P- «W-SOS. Lir. L xxi. n. 5?-Hl7. 
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to a veiy sleep and narrow pass, wbicb was commanded by an eminebe^ 
wbere the Gams had placed an ambuscade. These rushing out on a suddel 
assailed the Carthaginians on eveiy side, KAlivg down stones upon them of) 
prodigious size. , The army would have been entirely routed, had not Hâo 
nibal eierted himself, in an extraordinaiy manner, to extricate Ûteva. out of tfai 
difficulty. 

At last, on the ninth day, they reached the summit of the Alps. Here th 
army halted two days, to rest and refresh themselves after their fatigue, aitc 
which they continued their march. As it was now autumn, a great quantity a 
snow had lately fallen, and covered all the roads, which caused a <x»nsteaitiq 
amoi^ the troops, and disheartened them veiy much. Hannibal perceiffR it 
and halting on a hill, from whence there was a prospect of all Italy» he sbowK 
them the fruitful plains of Piedmont, watered by the river Po^ which Ihej 
had nearly reached, adding that they had but one more effort to tnake, heke 
they arrived at them. He represented to them, that a balde wtwo would n* 
a glorious period to their toils, and enrich them forever, by giving them p^ 
session of the capital of the Roman empire. This speech, full of sucb f ' 



ing hopes, and enforced by the sight of Italy, inspired the dejected sddieis 
' with fresh vigour and alacrity. They therefore pursued their march. B'f 
still the road was more craggy and troublesome than ever, and as Ihey mere 
DOW on a descent, the difficulty and danger increased. For the ways were nar- 
row, steep, and slippeiy, in most places ; so that the soldiers corfd neitbeT 
keep their feet as they marched, nor recover themselves when ^ej made a 
false step, but stumbled, and beat down one another. 

They were now come to a place worse than any they had yet met witb. 
This was a path naturally veiy steep and craggy, which being made more so by 
the late falliog in of the earth, terminated in a fmhtfiilprecipicemoretbana 
thousand feet deep. Here the cavaliy stopped short. Hannfllial, wondeiinf 
at this sudden halt, ran to the place, and saw that it would really be împdssîbiê 
for the troops to advance. He therefore was for making a circuitous rooîf, 
but this also was found impracticable. As upon the old snow, vrbicb itzi 
growing hard by lying, there was some lately fallen that was of no great depi. 
the feet, at first, by their siriking into it, found a firm support ; but this sik'? 
being soon dissolved by the treading of the foremost troops and beasts of bur- 
den, the soldiers marched on nothing but ice, which was so sHppeiy that thfs 
had no firm footing ; and where, if they made the least false step, or endea- 
voured to save themselves with their hands or knees, there were no bought cr 
roots to catch hold of. Besides this difficulty, the horses, striking their I'cei 
forcibly into the ice to keep themselves from tailing, could not draw them oitj 
again, out were caught as in a gin. They therefore were forced to seek scac j 
other expedient. 

Hannibal resolved to pitch his camp, and to give his troops some daJS^:^(,! 
on the summit of this hill, which was of a considerable extent, after they fbould 
have cleared the ground, and removed all the old as well as the new tdlla 
snow, which was a work of immense labour. He afterwards ordered a pat 
to be cut into the rock itself, and this was carried on with amazing patifr:cc 
and labour. To open and enlarge this path, all the trees thereabout were cut^ 
down, and piled round the rock, and there set on fire. The wind, fortunattly 
blowing hard, a fierce flame soon broke out, so that the rock dowed like ttt 
veiy coals with which it was surrounded. Then Hannibal, if Livy may bt 
credited, for Polybius says nothing of this matter, caused a çreat qvantiiy 
of vinegar to be poured on the rock,* which piercing into the veins of it, tbati 
were now cracked by the intense heat of the fire, calcined and softened U 

* Maiijr reject Uiit incident m fictitious. Plio^ takes ootice «f a ramaxkable qualitj ia visefu- v*<*i 
beiof eble to break rocks aad stoMs«---SMt% toapil iafasina, quas ooa niperit Ms antecAdeiw, 1. »^> ^ 
He therefore calls it, Succos rentm domitor, I. xxziii. c 3. Dion, spealtiiiK-M Che sicf^e of Slentlm. «>Sl 
tbnt the walls of it were made to fall by the forre of vinef ar, 1. txxti, p. 8. Probablr the eircm»t**l 
that seens impcobable M this occasion, is the difiodty of Haambal^s pioouriof , in those moualuBi, s V^ 
Wty of Tioegar sufficieot for this pnfpote. • 
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b this manner, making a laice circuit, in order that the descient might be 
■flier, they cut a way along the rock, which opened a free passage to the 
lices, the basgage, and even to the elephants. Pour days were empioy- 
d in this wow, duriqg which the beasts of burden had no provender, there 
leing no food for them on mountak» buried under etemal snows. At last they 
ame inta cultivated and fruitful spots, which yielded pl^ty of forage for the 
lorses, and all kinds of food for the soldiers. 

HAVmBAL ENTERS ITALY. 

Whkn Hannibal marched into Itafy, his army was far less numerous Ihan 
rhen he left Spain, where^ we find it amounted to nearly sixty thousand men..* 
dehad sustained ^at losses during the march, either in the battles he was 
forced to fight, or m the passage of rivers. At his departure from the Rhone, 
it consisted of thirty-eight thousand foot, and above eight thousand horse. 
The march over the Alps destroyed neariy half this num^r, so that Hannibal 
bad now remaining only twelve thpusand Africans, eight thousand Spanish 
foot, and six thousand horse. This account he himself caused to be engraved 
on a pillar near the promontory called Licinium. It was five months and a 
half suoce his first settiiç out from New Carthage, including the fortnight he 
employed in marchiiç over die Alps, when he set up his standard in the plains 
of the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont. It might then have been September. 
His first care was to give his troops some rest, which they veiy much want- 
ed. When he peiceived that they were fit for action, the inhabitants of all 
the territories of Turin! refusing to conclude an alliance «ith him, be nuirched 
and encamped before their chief city, carried it m three days, and put all who 
bad opposed him to the sword. This expedition struck the barbarians with 
so much dread, that they all came voluntarily and surrendered at discretion. 
The rest ef the Gauls would have done the same, had they not been awed by 
the terror of the Roman arms, which were now api>roaching. Hannibal 
thought, thereibie, that he had no time to Ifse ; that it was his interest to 
march up into the country, and attempt some great exploit, such as might in- 
duce thcve who should have an inclination to join him to rely on his valour. 

The rapid progress which Hannibal had made greatly alanned Rome, and 
caused the utmost constemation throughout the city. Semproniiis was ordered 
to leave Sicily, and hasten to the relief of his countiy ; and P. Scipio, the other 
consul advanced wi& the utmost diligence towards the enemy, crossed the 
Po, and pitched his camp near the Ticinus.| 

BATTLE OF THE CAVALRT ITEAR THE TICIKUS. 

The armies being now in sight, the generals on each side made a speech to 
their soldiers, before Âey enga^;ed in oattle.i Scipio. after having represent- 
ed to his forces the gbiy of t&ir countiy, and the noble achievements of their 
ancestors, observed to them, tiiat victory was in their hands, since they were 
to combat only with Carthaginians, a people who had been so often defeated 
by them, as well a» foiced to be their tributaries for twenty years, and long 
accustomed to be almost their slaves : that the advantage they had gained 
over the flower of the Carthaginian horse, was a sure omen of their success 
<iuring the rest of tiie war : that HannibaL in marching over the Alps, had just 
before lost the best part of his army, ana that those who survived were ex- 
hausted with hui^r, icoid, and fatigue : that the bare sight of the Romans 
was sufficient to put to flight a parcel of soldiers, who had the aspect of ghosts 
rather than of men : in a word , that victory was become necessary, not only 
to secure Italy, but to save Rome itself, whose fate the present battle wouM 
decide, that dtj having no other army wherewith to oppose the enemy. 

Hannibal, that his irads might make the stronger impression on the tude 
minds of his soldiers, addressed himself to their eyes, before he addressed 

< Polyb. I. iii. p. 909 Jc 313^914. Liv. 1. ni. n. 39. t Taurim. 

; A laaU river, aow called Teuno, in IiOBbatdj. $ Polvb. I. iii. p. Sli-^S'IS. Lir. I. xxi. d. 39—47. 
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their ears ; and did not atteibpt to penoade tbem by aigumentB^ liQfaé bai 
fint moved them by the foUowiiig; spectacle. He aimed some et liie prison- 
era be had taken in the mountains, aiid obliged them to fig^ht, two and two, ■ 
sight of his aimy, promising to reward the conquerors with their liberty aol 
rich presents. Tne alacrity and vigour wherewith these barbarians engaged 
upon these motires, gave Hannibal an occasion of eihibiting to his ^oidknt 
lively image of their present condition ; which, by depriving them of all meam 
o[ returning back, put them under an absolute necessity either o£ oonquerin; 
or dying, in order to avmd the endless evils prepared for those that ahoitki be 
80 liase and cowardly as to submit to the Romans. He displayed to them the 
greatness of their reward, viz. the comuest of all Italy ; the plunder of the 
rich and wealthy city of Rome ; an illustrious victoiy, and immortal gloir. 
He spc^e contemptibly of the Roman jwwer, the felse lustre of vrhich be ob- 
served, ought not to dazzle such wazriora as themselves, who had maicbed 
from the pillars of Hercules, through the fiercest nations into the ^ei^ centre (/ 
Italy. As for his own part, he scorned to compare himself with Scipio, agen^ 
ral of but six months standing : himself, who was almost bom, at least braebt 
up, in the tent of Hamilcar his father ; the conqueror of Spain, of Gaol, of ^ 
inhabitants of the Alps, and, what was still more remarkable of the Alps tba- 
selves. He roused their indignation aeainst the insolence of the Romans, who 
had dared to demand that himaelf, and ibe rest who had taken Saçasàum, should 
be delivered up to them ; and excited their jealousv against the jntolerabie 
pride of those imperious masters, who imagined that all things oii|^ to obejr 
them, and that they had a right to give laws to the worid. 

After these speeches, both sides prepared for battle. Scipio, having Ûamn 
a bridge across the Ticinus, marched his troops over it. Two ill omens bad 
filled his army with consternation and dread* As for the Carthaginiam, ther 
were inspired with the boldest courage. Harniibal animated them witb fresh 
promises : and cleaving with a stone the skull of the lamb he was sacriaciir, 
he prayed to Jupiter to dash kjf head in pieces in like maimer, in case be did 
not g:ive his soldien the rewaitls be had promised tibem. 

Scipio posted in the first line, the troops armed with missile weapons, and 
the Gaulish horse ; and forming his second line of the flower of the confederate 
cavalry, he aavanced slowly. Hannibal advanced with his whole caralir, in 
the centre of which he had posted the troopera who rode witb bridles, and tb« 
Numidian horse on the wings, in order to surround the enemy .f The o£- 
cen and cavalry, being eager to engage, the battle commenced. At the firs: 
onset, Scipio's light-armed soldiers dischaii^ their darts, but firûilened at 
the Carthaginian cavalry, which came pouring upon them, and tearing lest 
they should be trampled under the horses' feet, they gave way, and retired 
throitth the intervals of the squadrons. The fight contimied a long time with 
equalsuccess. Many troopers on both sides dismounted ; so that the battle 
was carried on between infantiy as well as cavalry, in the mean time, tbe 
Numidiana surrounded the enemy, and chaieed the rear of tbe Ittht-anned 
troops, who at first had escaped tne attack of ttie cavalry, and trod mem onde: 
their horses' feet. The centre of the Roman forces had hitherto foif;fat with 
great braveiy. Many were killed on both sides, and even more on that of ^ 
Carthaginians. But the Roman troops were thrown into disorder fay the Numi* 
dians, who attacked tibem iA die rear : and especially by a wound the cofful 
received, which disabled him. This general, however, was rescued out df the 
enemy's hands by the bravery of his son, then but seventeen yean old, v^ 
who afterwards was honoured with the surname of Afiicanus, for havii^ put a 
glorious period to this war. 

The consul, though dangerously wounded, retreated in good order, and was 
conveyed to his camp by a body of horse who covered him with their aims 

* These two ill oment were, tint, a wolf had stole into the cunp of the kooMuu, and cmellT ma^iti 
MÊÊ% of the «oldien, without receWiaf the least hann from those who eadea^Mnd to kill it: aad. «ooetfV' 
ft fwana of beothaJ ^tched opon a tree oear the pretoriom, or raM««l*s tent— Lir. 1. ni c 40. 
t The KwkyMM «W to lido wiUMVt Mddle or bridh. 
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{iBd bodies: fhe rest of tfie aiiny followed him thither. He hastened to the 
Po, which be crossed with his aitny. and then broke down the bridge, whereby 
he prevented Hannibal from overUking him. 

It was açfeed, that Hannibal owed this first yictoiy to his cavalry ; and it 
was judged from thenceforth, that the main streii^^ of his army consisted in 
his bovse ; and therefore, that it would be proper for the Romans to avoid laige 
open plains like those between the Pd ana die Alps. 

Immediately after the batde of the Ticinus, all the neighbouring Gauls seem- 
ed to contend who should submit themselves first to Hannibal, furnish him with 
ammiBiition, and enlist in his anny. And this, as Polybius has observed, was 
what chiefly induced that wise and skilful general, notwithstanding the small 
numbet and weakness of his troof», to hazard a battle ; which he mdeed was 
now obltted to venture, ùom the impossibility of manJung back whenever he 
should diesiie to do it, because nothing but a battle would oblige the Gauls to 
declare fisr him : their assistance being the <Mily refijge he then had left. 

BATTLE OF TREBIA. 

SEMFBOinvs the consul, upon the orders he had received from the senate, 
was letiuned finom Sicily to Ariminum.* From thence he marched towards 
Trebia, a small river of Lombardy, which falls into the Po a little above Pla- 
centia, where he joined his forces to those of Scipio. Hannibal advanced to- 
wards the camp o[ the Romans, firom which he was separated only by that 
small river. The armies lying so near one another, gave occasion to frequent 
skirmishes, in one of which Sempronius, at the head of a body of horse, gained 
but a veiT small advantage over a party of Carthaginians, which neveraieless 
veiy much iacieased the good opinion this general naturally entertained of his 
own merit. 

This inconsiderable success seemed to him a complete victory. He boasted 
his having vanquished the enemy in the same kindoffigfat in which his colleague 
had been defeated, and that he thereby had revived the coura^ of the dejected 
Romans. Beine now resolutelv bent to cbme, as soon as possible, to a decisive 
battle, he thought it proper, for decency sake, to consult Scipio, whom he 
found to he of a quite aifterent opinion from himself. Scipio represented, that 
in case time shcntld be allowed for disciplining the new levies during the win- 
ter, diey would be much more fit for service in the ensuing campaign ; that 
the Gai]ds, who weie naturally fickle and inconstant, would disengage them- 
selves inaenBibl;||r firam Hannil>al ; that as soon as his wounds should be healed, 
his presence might be of some use in an afiàir of such general concern ; in a 
woitl, he besought him eamesdy not to proceed any farther. 

These veasons, tlxwh so just, made no impression upon Sempnonius. He 
saw himself at the headof sixteen thousand Romans, and twenty thousand allies, 
exclusive of cavaliy, which number, in those ages, formed a complete army, 
when bodi consuls joined their forces. The troops of the enemy amounted 
to near the same number. He thought the juncture extremely favourable for 
him. He declared publicly, that alfthe officers and soldiers were desirous of 
a battle, except his colleague, whose inind, he observed, being more affected 
by his wumd than bus bod^, could not for that reason bear to hear of an en- 
gagement. But still, contmued Sempronius, is it just to let the whole army 
oroop and languish with him ? What could Scipio expect more ? Did he flatter 
himsiBlf with the hopes that a third consul, and a new aimy, would come to 
his assistance ? Such were the expressicms ne employed, both among the sol- 
diers, and even about Scipio's tent. The time for the election of new generals 
drawing near, Sempronius was afraid a successor would be sent before he had 
put an end to the war ; and therefore it was his opinion, that he ought to take 
advantage of his coU^igue^s illness to secure the whole honour of the victory 
to himiâf. As he had no regard, says Pçlybius, to die time proper for action» 

* Folyb. 1. xxiii. p. SSIMI37. Lir. 1. szi. n. 51~6& 
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and only to that wbich hé thoagfat «iHed his own interest, be could not fail ci 
taking[ wrong measures. He therefore oidered his amy to prepare for baltW. 

This was the veiy thing Hannibal desired, holding it for a maxim, that wihrs 
a general has entered a foreign countiy, or one possessed by the enemy, and 
has formed some great design, that such an one nas no other refuge lett, but 
continually to raise the expectation of his allies by some fresh exploits, fie* 
sides, knowing that he should have to deal only with new-levied and inexperi- 
enced troops, he was desirous of taking eveiy advantage possible of the araom 
of the Gaub, who were extremely desirous of fighting ; and of Scipio's ao- 
sence, who, by reason of bis wound, could not be present in the battle. Mar 
was therefore ordered to lie in ambush with two thousand men, consisting ui 
horse and foot, on the steep bankft of a small rivulet, vdiich ran between tb> 
two camps, and to conceal hunself among the bushes, that were vezy thick there. 
An ambuscade is often safer in a smooth open countiy, but full cm thickelM' 
this was, than in woods, because such a spot is less apt to be suspected. Hi 
afterwaras caused a detachment of Numidjan cavaliy to cross the Trebia, nidi 
orders to advance at break of day as far as the very barrière of fte eDemj > 
camp, in order to provoke them to fight : and then to retreat and repass he 
river, in order to draw the Romans after tnem. What he had foreseen, caof 
exacUy to pass. The fieiy Sempronius immediately detached his whole ca- 
valiy against the Numidians, and then six thousand li^ht-armed tnups, win- 
were soon followed by the rest of the army. The Numidians fled da^^iiedJy; 
upon which the Romans pursued them with great eagerness, and cnned et 
Trebia without resistance, but not without great difficulty, beiiv^ forced toiradt 
up to their veiy arm^pits through the rivulet, which was swolfen widi the tor- 
rents that had fallen in the night from the ne^bouring mounlaias. It was 
then about the winter^solstice, that is, in December. It happened to snow that 
day, and the cold was excessively piercing. The Romans had left their camp 
fasting, and* without taking the least precaution : whereas the CartfaagiuaK 
had, b^ Hannibal's order, eat and drank plentifully in their tents ; hadgot their 
horses in readiness, rubbed themselves with oil, and put on their an&our bj 
the fire-side. 

They were thus prepared when the %ht began» The Romans defended 
themselves valiantly for a considerable time,thoi^h they were half spent with 
hunger, fatigue, and cold ; but their cavaliy was at last brolceo and put to 
flight by that 6f the Carthagmians, which much exceeded theirs in numbers and 
strength. The infantiy also Were soon in great disorder. The soldieis in ambus- 
cade sallying out at a proper time,rushâ suddenly upon their rear, and com- 
pleted the overthrow. A body of about ten thousand men fought their waj 
resolutely through the Gaulrand Africans, of whom they made adreadfiol siaugb- 
ter ; but as they could neither assist their friends, nor return to their camp, 
the way to it being cut off" by the Numidian horse, the river and the rain, thej 
retreated in good order to Placentia. Most of the rest lost their lives on 
the banks of tne river, being trampled to pieces by the elephants and hones. 
Those who escaped, joined the body above mentioned. The next night Scipio 
also retired to Placentia. The Carthaginians gained a complete Tictoiy^ ud 
their loss was inconsiderable, except that a great number of their hones weit 
destroyed by the cold, the rain, and the snow ; and that, of al) their elephants, 
they saved out one. 

HI Spain, the Romans had better success, in this and the foUowiqg campaign* 
for Cn. Scipio extended his conquests as £atr as die river Iberus,t defeated Hid- 
no, and made him prisoner. 

Hannibal took the opportunity, while he was in winter .quarters, to teb&h 
his troops, and gain the afiection of the natives. For tiiis purpose, afi^ ha- 
ving declared to the prisoncn he had taken finom the Roman allies, that he was 
not come with the view of makingwar upon them, but to restore the Italiaihs to 

• F«]Tb. I. iu. p. 938, 739. Lit- U xxi o. 60, 91. f Or Ebn. 
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their liberty, and piotect them against tlie Romans, lie sent them all home to 
their own countries, without requiring the least ransom.* 

The winter was no sooner over, than he set off towards Tuscany, whither 
he hastened hi^ march for two important reasons.f First, to avoid Uie ill ef- 
fects which would arise from the ill-will of the Gauls, who ivere tired with the 
long stay of the Carthaginian aitn^ in iheir territories ; and impatient of 
bearing the whole burden of a war, m which they had engaged wiUi no other 
view, than to cany it into the countiy of their common enemy. Secondly, 
that he might increase, b^ some bold exploit, the reputation of his arms in 
the minds âf all the inhabitants of Italy^ by carrying the war to the very gates 
of Rome, and at the same time, reanimate his troops, and the G^uls his aalies, 
by the plunder of the enemy's territories. But in his march over the Appe- 
mnes, be was overtaken with a dreadful storm, which (kstroyed great num- 
bers of his men. The cold, the rain, the wind, and hail, seemed to conspire 
his ruin; so that the fatigues which the Carthaginians had undergone in cross- 
ing the Alps, seemed less dreadful than these uiey now suffered. He there- 
fore marched back to Placentia, Where he again fought Sempronius, who had 
returned from Rome. The loss on both sides was very nearly equal. 

While Hannibal was in these winter quarters, he bit upon a strat^^em tnily 
Carths^inian.i He was surrounded with fickle and inconstant nations ; the 
frieDdship he had contracted with them was but o^ recent date. He had rea- 
son to appr^end a chan^ in their disposition, and consequently that attempts 
would be made upon his life. To secure himself, therefore, he got perukes 
made, and clothes suited to every age. Of these he sometimes wore one, 
sometimes another ; and disguised himself so oi^en, that not only those who saw 
him transiently, but even his intimate acquaintance, could scarcely know hhn. 
Ât Rome,, Vn. Servilius and C. Flaminiue had been appointed consuls.§ 
Hannibal, having advice that the latter was advanced alreacfy as far Arretium, 
a town of Tuscany, resolved to go and engage him as soon as possible. Two 
\njB being shown him, he chose the shortest, though the most troublesome, 
nay, almost impassaUe, b;^ reason of a fen which he was forced to go through. 
Here the army suffered incredible hardships. During four days and thSSce 
nights, they marched half leg deep in water, and consequently could not get 
a moment^s sleep. Hannibal himself, who rode upon the onlv elephant he 
had lefl, could hardly get through. His long want of sleep, and the mick va- 
pours which exhaled from that marshy place, together with the unhealthful- 
ness of the season, cost him one of his eyes. 

BATTLE OF TBRASYMENE. 

Hannibal thus extricated, almost unexpectedly, out of this dangerous situa- 
tion, refreshed his troops, and then marched and pitched his camp between 
^^netium and Fesuls, m the richest and most fruiUul part of Tuscany .|| His 
first endeavours were, to discover the genius and character of Flammius, in 
order that he might.take advantage of nls errors, which, accordingto Poly- 
bius, ought to be the chief study of a general. He was told, that Flaminius 
was very seif-coBceited, bold, enterprising, rash, and fond of glory. To 
plunge him die deeper into these excesses, to which he was naturally prone,ir 
he iittamed hss nopetuoiB spirit, by laying waste and buxning the whole coun- 
try m his sigfat« 

Flaminius was not of a disposition to remain inactive in his camp, thou^ 
Hannibal should haye lain stnl. But when he saw the territories of his allies 
laid waste bef^ his eyes, he thought it would reflect dishonour upon him 
should he suffer Hannibal to ravage Italy without controul, and even advance 

« Polyb. 1. m. p. 999. t ^^^' 1- u>- »• ^^ 

iPohrb. 1. Mi. Lit. L nii. n. 1. Appiu. in BcU. Aniiib. p. S16. 

. Rone, 6» Polyb. p. 990, 931. Lir. I. ntii. n. 2. || Polyb. 1. iu. p. 9Sl-'93t. 
Hr Apparcbat ferocitor omnia ac pneproperè acturua. <lw)«i»te proaior ewct in raa ritia, aptart «Mi 
•^a« irritât* Pvnii pacat.'^Lir. 1. xiii. n. 9. 
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to the Tery walls of Rome, without meeliiiç zsxf lesistaiice. He i^ected with 
scom the prudent counsels of those who adyised him to wait the arrival of 
his colleague ; and to be satisfied for the present with putting a stop to the 
devastation of the enemy. 

In the mean time Hannibal was still advancing towards Rome, having Gor- 
tona on the left hand^ and the lake Thrasymene on his right. When be saw 
that the consul- followed close after him, with the design to g^ve him battle , 
by stopping him in his march ; having observed that the ground was conve- 
ment tor tluLt purpose, he also heguk to prepare hunself for battle. The lake 
Tlirasymene and the mountains of Cortona form a narrow defile, which leads 
into a laige valley, lined on both sides with hills of considerable height, and 
closed at the outlet by a steep hill of difficult access. On this hill, nannibaJ^ 
after having crossed the valley, came and encamped with the main body ot 
his army ; posting his light-armed in&ntiy in ambuscade upon the hills on the 
right, and part of his cavalry behind those on the left, as w almost as the en- 
trance of tne defile, thiough which Flaminius was obl^;ed to pass. Accord- 
iqgly. this general, vdio foUowied him veiy eagerly, wilh the resolution to fight 
him, naving reached the defile near the lake, was forced to halt, because n^ 
was comine on ; but he entered it the neit morning at day-break. 

Hanniballiaving permitted him to advance with Sll his forces more than half 
way through the valley, and seeing the Roman van-guard pretty nearhhn, he 
sounded the chaijge, and commanded his troops to come out of their ambus- 
cade, that he might attack the enemj, at the same time, Irom all qiiarteis. 
The reader may guess at the consternation with which the Romans weceseited. 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, neither had they got their 
arms in readiness, when they found themselves attacked in front, in rear, and 
in flank. In a moment, all the ranks were put m disorder. Flamlnhis, alone 
undaunted in so universal a consternation, animated his teldiers both with 
his hand and voice : and exhorted them to cut themselves a passage, with 
their swords, througn the midst of the enemy. But Ûm tumult which re»ned 
eveiy where, the djneadful shouts of the enemy, and a heavy fog prevented his 
beipg seen or heard. When the R<Hnans, however, saw themselves surrounded 
on all sides, either by the enem^ or the lake, and the impossibility of saving 
their lives by flight, it roused their courage, and bc^ parties began the fight 
with astonishing animosity. Their fury was so great, that not a soldier in 
either army perceived an earthquake which happened in diat coontnr, and 
buried whole cities in ruins. In this confusion, Flaminius beinc slain bry one 
of the Insubrian Gauls, the Romans bc^an to give ground, ana at last turned 
and fled. Gteat numbers, to save themselves, leaned into the lake ; while 
others, directing their course to the mountains, feu into the enemy's hands 
whom they strove to avoid. Only six thousand cut their way through the con- 
querors, and retreated to a place of safety : but the next day Ûiey were taken 
prisoners. In this battle fmeen thousand Romans were killed, and ahoQt ten 
thousand escaped to Rome, by diffisrent roads. Hannibal sent back the Latins, 
who were allies of the Romans, into their own oountiy, without demandiw the 
least ransom. He commanded search to be made for the body of Flamnuus, 
in order to give it burial, but it could not be found. H« afterwards put hb 
troops into quarters of refreshment, and solemnized the funerals of thirty 
of his chief officers, who were killed in the battle. He lost in all but fifûen 
hundred men, most of whom were Gatils. 

Immediately after^ Hannibal despatched a courier to Carthage, with the 
news of his success m Italy. This caused the greatest joy for the px^esent, 
raised the most promising nopes with regard to Ûie future, and revived the 
courage of all the citizens. They now prepared, with itaonedible ardour, to 
send mto Italy and Spain all necessary succoure. 

Rome, on the contraiy, was fflied with universal grief and alarm, as soon 
as the prsetor had pronounced from the rostra the following words, fFc have 
lost a great battît. The senate, studious of nothing but tSe public welfare. 
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thought tiiat in so çreat ft calamity, and so imminent a danger, recoune must 
be had to eztiaordinaiy remedies. Tbey therefore appointed Q^intus Fabius 
dictator, a person as conspicuous for his wisdom as his oirth. It was the cus- 
tom at Rome, that the moment a dictator was nominated, all authority ceased, 
that of the tribunes of the people excepted. M. Minucius was appointed his 
general of horse. We are now in the second year of the war. 

HANKIBÀl's conduct with respect to FABIUS. 

' 'Hahhibal. aHer the battle of Thrasymene, not thinking it yet proper to 
march directly to Rome, contented himself, in the mean time, with laying 
waste the oountiy.* He crossed Umbria and Picenum ; and after ten days 
march, airWed in the teiritoiy of Adria.t He got a veiy considerable booty 
in this march. Out of his hnplacable enmity {o the Romans, he commanded, 
that all who were able to bear arms should be put to the sword ; and meeting 
no obstacle any vdiere, he advanced as far as Apulia, plundering the countries 
which lay in his way, and carrying desolation wherever he came, in order to 
compel the nations to disengage themselves from their alliance with the Ro- 
mans, and to show all Italy, tluit Rome itself, now quite dispirited, yielded 
him the victoiy. 

Fabios, fiJlowed by Minucius and four legions, had marched irom Rome in 
quest of the enemy, but with a firm resolution not to let him .take the least 
advantage, nor to advance one step, till he had first reconnoitered eveiy place ; 
nor hazard a battle, till he should be sure of success. 

As soon as both armies were in sight, Hannibal, to terriiy the Roman forces, 
offered them battle, by advancing almost to the intrenchments of their canm. 
But hnding eveiy thutt quiet there, he retired ; blaming in appearance the 
outwaid cowardice of the enemy, whom he upbraided with having at last lost 
that valour so natural to their ancestors ; but finettii^ inwardly, to find he had 
to act with a general of.so different a genius from Sempronius and Flaminius ; 
and that the Romans, instructed by their defeat, had at lasft made choice of a 
commander capable of exposing Hannibal. 

From this moment he perceived that the dictator would not be formidable 
to him by the boldness of his atUcks, but by the prudence and regularity of 
his conduct, which might perplex and embarrass him very much. The only 
circumstance he now wanted to know was, whether the new general had reso- 
lution enou^ to pursue steadily the plan he seemed to have laid down. He 
endeavoured, therefore, to rouse him, by his frequent removals from place to 
place, by laying waste the lands, plundering the cities, and burning the vil- 
lages and town. He, at one time, would raise his camp with the utmost pre- 
cipitation ; and at another, stop short in some valley out of the common route, 
to try whether he could not surprise him in the plam. However, Fabius still 
kept his troops on the hills, but without losing sight of Hannibal ; never ap- 
proacèuB^ near enough to come to an engagement, nor yet keeping at such a 
distance, as might give him an opportumty of escaping him. He never suf- 
fered his soldiers to stir out of the camp, except to forage, and not even on 
those occasions without a nmneroos convoy. If ever he engaged, it wasonhr 
in sl^fatakiimishes, and so very cautiously, that his troeps had always the ad- 
vanti^. This conduct revived, by insensible degrees, the courage of the sol- 
diers, which the loss (^ three battles had entirely damped ; and enabled them 
to rely, as they had formerly done, on their valour and success. 
J Hannibal, haviu^ got immensely rich spoils in Campania, where he had re- 
sided a eoïKÎder^bk time, left there with his army, that he might not consume 
' the provisions he had laid up, and which he reserved for the winter season^ 
Bolides he eoold no kmëer continue in a country of gardens and vineyards, 
which were more agreeable to the eye, than usefiil for the subsistence of an 
amy ; a country where he would have been forced to take up his winter-quarters 

• Polyb. I. ixiil p. «3»— 256. Lit. 1. xxii. a. *-». 
t A laall town, wUeb gare oaiim to the Adriatic m». 
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amoi^ manhes, rocks, and sands ; whereas the Romans would have diawo pieu- 
tifiiil supplies from Capua, and the richest parts of Italy. Ho Ûierefore lesohred 
io Settle elsewhere* 

Fabius natuially supposed that Hannibal would be obliged to return tbe 
same way he came, and àiat he mi&^it easily annoy him durmg his march. He 
, began by throwing a considerable body oftroops into Casilinmn, therelij se- 
curing that small town, situated on the Vulturous, which separated theierritories 
of Faleroum from those of Capua ; he afterwards detached four thousand meiv, 
to seize the only narrow pass Uirougfa which Hannibal could come out ; aix/ 
then, according to his usual custom, posted himself with the rema'mder of tike 
army on the huls adjoining the road. 

Tl>e Carthaginians arriyed, ajid encamped in the plain at the foot of the ammir- 
tains. And now, the crafty Carthaginian fell into the same snare he had laid 
for Flaminius at the defile of Thrasymene : and it seemed impossible ibr him 
ever to extricate himself out of this diflftculty ^ i&ére being but one outlet, of 
which the Romans Wfere possessed. Fabius, fancying himself sure of his Pcej, 
was only contriying how to seize it. He flattered himself with the probalAe 
hopes of putting an end to the war by this single battle. Nev«rthele«j, he 
thought 6t to defer the attack till th'fe next day. 

Hannibal perceived that his own artifices were now employed against fa&iL* 
It is in such junctures as thesc^^^at a general has need of great presence of 
mind, and unusual fortitude, to y%w danger in its utmost extent, withont being 
strock with tbe least dread ; and to find out sure and instant' expedieÉb»iritb- 
out deliberating. The Carthaginian genera] immediately caused two feonBand 
oxen to be coOected, and ordered small bundles of yine branches to be tied 
to their horns. He then comnjjunded the branches to be set on fire in the dead 
of night, and the oxen to be drivftn with violence to the top of te hills^wrhere 
the Romans were encamped. As soon as those creatures felt the -flame, tbe 
pain putting them in a rage, they flew up and down on*all sides, and set fiie to 
the shrubs and bushes they met in^ their way. This «|uadron, of a new kind, 
was sustained by a ^ood number of light-armed soldiers, who had oiders to 
seize upon the summit of the mountain, and to chaige (he enemy incase they 
should meet dienf. All thiiKs happened which Hannibal had foreseen. Tfaie 
Romans, who guarded the (tefile, seeing the fires spread over the bills which 
were above them, and imagining that it was Hannibal making fais escape hy 
torch-liçht,/quit tneir posts andrun to 'the mountains to qppoae his paosagfe. 
The mam Body of the army not knowing what to think of aU this tanîidt, aood 
Fabius himself not daring to stir, as it was excessively daric, for fear of a sur* 
prise, waited for the return of thejday. Hannibal seized this oppoitvDitj. 
marched his troops and the spoils thrcNjgfa the defile, which was now unguavded» 
and rescued his army out of a snare, in which, had Fabius been but a little men 
vigorous, it would either have been destroyed, or at least very much weaken- 
cd. It is glorious for a man to turn his veiy eiron to his advantage, and make 
them subservient to his reputation. * 

The Carthaginian army returned to Analia, still i>ur8ued and harassed by 
the Romans. The dictator bein^ obligea to teke a journey to Rome, on ai> 
count of some religious ceremonies, earnestly entreated his general of hotse, 
before his departure, not to fight during his absence. Minucius howeyer did 
not regard either his advice or his entreaties, but flie veir first opportunity he 
had, while part of Hanmbal's troops were foraging, charged the rest, and 
gained some advanta^. He immediately sent advice of this to Rome, as if he 
had obtained a considerable victory. The news of this, wifli wliatHhad just 
before happened* at the passage of the defile, raised complaints and mnxBoias 
against the slow and timorous circumspection of Fabius. In a word, matteis 
were carried so far, that the Roman people gave his general of hone an equal 
authority with him ; a thing unheard of before. The dictator was npoo the 
road when he received advice of this, for he had left Rome, that he might not 

Ncc Aoaibalem fefelUt suU sa wtibut p«ti.-- Lit. 
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be an eye-witness, of whatiw contriving against him. His constancy, however, 
ivas not shaken.^ He was veiy sensible, that though his authority in the com- 
mand was divi4ed, yet his ;skiU in the art of war was not so.* Tfads soon be- 
came manifest. 

Minucius, grown arrogant with the advantage he had gained over his col- 
league, proposed that each should command a éàj alternately, or even a longer 
time. But Fabius rejected this proposal, as it would have exposed the whole 
ann^ to danger while under the command of Minucius. He therefore chose 
to divide the troop, in order that it might be in his power to preserve, at least, 
that part .which should fall to his share. 

Haraubal, fully informed of all that passed in the Roman camp, was over- 
joyed to hear of this dissention of the two commanders. He therefore laid 
a snare for the rash Minucius, who accordingly plunged headlong into it, and 
engaged the enemy on an eminence, in which an ambuscade was concealed. 
But his troops, being soon put into disorder, were just on the point of being 
cut to pieces, when Pabius, alarmed by the sudden outcries of the wounded, 
called aloud to his soldiers, ** Let us hasten to the assistance of Minucius ; let 
us fly and snatch tlie victory from the enemy, and extort from our fellow-citi- 
zens a confession of their fault." This succour was very seasonable, and com- 
pelled Hanm'bal to sound a retreat. The latter, as he was retiring, said, 
' " That the cloud which had been long hoveriqg on the summit of the moun- 
tains, had at last burst with a loud crack, and caused a mighty storm." So 
important and seasonable a 8er\'ice rendered hy the dictator, opened the eyes 
of minucius. He accordingly acknowledged his error, returned immediately 
.0 his duly and obedience, and showed that it is sometimes more glorious to 
know how to atone for a fault, than to have committed it. 

THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN SPAIN. 

In die booming of this campaign, Cn. Scipio having suddenly attacked the 

«rtha^nian ^t, coomMndea by Hamilcar, defeated it, and took twentv- 
i ships, widi a great quantity of rich spoils.! This victonr made the 
Romans sensible that they ought to be particularly attentive to the affairs of 
Spain, because Hannibal could draw considerable supplies both of men and 
noney from that country. Accordingly they sent a fleet thither, the command 
of wmch was eiven to r. Scipio, who, after his arrival in Spain, having joined 
his brother, did the commonwealth very peat service. Till that lime the 
Roman bad never ventured beyond the Ebro. They dien were satisfied with 
having gained the friendship of the nations situated between that river and 
Italy, and confiiming it by alliances : but under Publius, they croMed the 
Bbro, and carried their arms much farther up into the countiy. 
The circumstance which contributed most to promote their afBstirs, was the 
f tneacbeiy of a Spaniard in Sa^ntum. Hannibalhad left there the children 
of the most distinguished families in Spain, whom he had taken as hostages. 
Abelox, (for so this Spaniard was called,) persuaded Bostar, the governor of 
the city, to send back these . young men into their countiy, in order, by that 
means, to attach the inhabitants more firmly to the Carthaginian interest. He 
himself was chaiged with this commission ; but he carried them to the Ro- 
mans, who dlerwards delivered them to their relations, and by so acceptable 
a present, acquired their amity. 

THE BATTLE OF CA^NiE. . 

The next spring, C. Terentius Varro, and L. ^milius Paulus, were chosen 
consuls at Rome.f In this campaign, which was the third of the second Pu- 
nic war, the Romans did what haa never been practised before, viz. they 
composed -Ùie anny of eight legions, each consisting of five thousand men, 

* Satis fideos haudqaaquam cam imperii itirr artem impenaoâi csquatam. — Lir. I. xzii. a. 96. 
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exclusive of the allies. Fot, as we hare already obseired, the Romans never 
raised W four l^ons, each of which consisted of about four thousand foot, 
and three hundiea horse.* They never, except on the most important occa- 
sions» made them consist of five thousand of me one^ and four hundred of the 
other. As for the troops of ^e allies, the number of their infantiy^ was equal 
to that of the legions, mit they had three times as many horse. £ach of the 
consub had common^ half the troops of\he allies, with two legi<Mis, that tbej 
might act separately ; and all diese forces were very seldom used at the same 
time, and in the same expedition. Here the Romans had not only four, but 
eight legions, so important did the afiair appear to them. The senate even 
thought proj^r that the two consub of the foregoing year, Servilius and At- 
tilius, should serve in the army as proconsuls ; but tbe latter could not go ioto 
the field, in consequence of his great age. 

Varro, at his setting out from Rome, had declared openly that he would M 
upon the enemy the veiy first opportunity, and put an end to the war ; addii^, 
that it would never be tenninated» as loi^ as men of the character of Fabius 
should be at the head of the Roman armies. An advantage which he gained 
over the Carthaginians, of whom near seventeen hundred were killed, greatly 
increased his boldness and arrogance. As (or Hannibal, he considerea mis loss 
as a real advantage, beine persuaded that it would serve as a bait to the con- 
suPs rashness, awi uige him on to a battle, which he anxiously desired, ft 
was afbrwaids known, that Hannibal was reduced to such a scarcîtv of oro- 
visions, that he could not possibly have subsisted ten days longer. The âpa- 
niards were already meditating to leave him. So that there would have been 
an end of Hannibal and his army, if his good fortune had not thrown a Vairo 
in his way. ^ 

Both armies, having often removed fron^ place to place» came in sight of 
each other near Cannae, a little town in Apulia, situated on the river Aufidos. 
As Hannibal was encamped in a level, open countiy, and his cavaliy much sur 
perior to that of the Romans, £milius did not think propef to engage in sim9 
a place. He was for draMng the enemv into an irregular spot, where tbe in- 
fantrv might have the greatest share in tne action. But his colleague, who was 
whofly inexperienced, was of a contraiy opinion. Such is the disadraotage 
of a ciividea command ; jealousy, a dinerence of disposition, or a diversity 
of views, seldom failing to create a dissention between the two generals. 

The troops on either side were, for some time, contented wi& slight skir- 
mishes. But at last, one day vrhen Varro had the command, for Ôie two con- 
suls .took it by turns, preparations were made on both sides for battle. JEmi- 
lius had not been consulted ; yet, though he extremely disapproved the con- 
duct of his colleague, as it was not in his power to prevent it, he seconded 
him to the utmost. 

Hannibal, afler having pointed out to his soldiers that beii^ superior in ca- 
valrjr, they could not possibly have pitched upon a better spot for %btiiç. 
had it been left to their choice, thus addressed them: " Return thadcs to & 
gods for having brought the enemy hither, that you may triumph over them; 
and thank me also for haviqg reduced the Romans to the necessity of coming 
to an engagement. After three great victories, won successively, is not the 
remembrance of your own actions sufficient to inspire you with courage ? By 
former battles, you are become masters of the open countiy, but this will put 
you in possession of all the cities, and, I presume to say it, of all the riches 
and i>ower of the Romans. It is not words thar we want, but actions. I 
trust in the gods that you shall soon see my promises verified." 

The two armies were veiy unequal in number. That of the Rdtoans, in- 
cluding the allies, amounted to fourscore thousand foot, and a little more than 
six thousand horse, and that of the Carthaginians consisted but of forty thou- 
sand foot, all well disciplined, and of ten thousand horse. JEmilius com- 
'"" "" ' ■ ..I - 1 I.. I . , 

• Pol/biot nppoMfl onlf two hundred hom in each legion ; b«t J. lÀnàm thinks that tins if » miittkc« 
•ith«r«jrth«MÎâMrottraB«:rib«r. 
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manded the ijg^t vrmg of the Romans, Vano the left, and Senrilius, one of the 
consuls of the last year, was posted in the centre. Hannibal, who had the 
art of taking^ all advantages, had posted himself so that the wind Vultuinus,* 
Hbich rises at certain stated times, should blow directly in the faces of the 
Romans during the fight, and cover them with dust; then keeping the river 
Aufidus on his left, and postii^ his cavaliy in the wings, he fonnâ his main 
body of the Spanish ana Gallic infantiy, which he posted in the centre, with 
half the African heavy armed foot on their right, and half on the left, on the 
same line with the cavaliy. His arm^ being thus drawn up, he put n^nself 
at the head of the Spanish and Gallic infan^ ; and having drawn them out of 
the line, advanced to begin the battle, rounding his front as ne advanced nearer 
the enemv ; and extending his flanks in. the shape of a half-moon, in order that 
he might lea?e no interval between his main body and the rest of tne line, which 
coDsiâed of the heavy-aimed in&ntiy, who had not moved from their posts. 
The fight soon began, and the Roman legkms that were in the wings, seeing 
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through the interval they had left in the centre of the line. The Romans 
having pursued them thither with eager confusion, the two wings of the Afri- 
can imaotiy, which were fresh, well anned, and ingood order, wheeled about 
on a sudden towards that void space in which the Romans, who were aUeady 
iatiffued, had thrown themselves in disorder» and attadced them vigorouslv on 
bo£ sides, without leaving them time to recover themselves, or leavii^ them 
^und to fonn. In the mean time, the two wings of the cavaliy, harmg de- 
feated those of the Romans, which were much mferior to them, and, in order 
to pursue the broken and scattered squadrons, having kft only as many forces 
as weie necessaiy to keep them from rallyiog. advanced and charged the rear 
of the Roman in&ntiy, which, being surrouiMied at once on every side by the 
enemy's hoise and foot, was all cut to pieces, after having fought with unpar- 
alleled braveiy. £milius, being covered with the wounds 1^ had received 
in tbe %fat, was aflerwards killed by a body of the enemy, to whom he was 
not known ; and with him two qusstors, one and twenty military tribunes, 
many who had been either consuls or prstors ; Servilius, one of the last year's 
consuls, Minucius, the late general of hoise to Fabius, and fourscore senators. 
Above seventy thousand men feU in this battle ;t and the Carthaginians, so 
great was their fuiy^t did not give over the slaughter, till Hahnibisil, in the 
very heat of it, calledout to them several times, &op, $oldier$ ; tpart the van- 
quâkei. Ten thousand men. who had been left to guard the camp, surren- 
dered themselves prisoners ot war after the battle. Varro, the consul retired 
to Venusia, with only seventy horse : and about four thousand men escaped 
into the ne^bouring cities. Thus Hannibal remained master of the field, 
be beii^ chmBy indebted for this, as well as for his former victories, to the 
superiority of his cavaliy over Ûiat of the Romans. He lost four thousand 
GauJs, fifteen hundred Spaniards and Africans, and two hundred horse. 

MaharbaL one of the Carthaginian generals, advised Hannibal to mardi 
diiectlv to Rome, promising him, that within five days they should sup in the 
capitoT. Hannibal answering, that it was an afiair which required ma^re ex- 
amination, ** Isee,^' replied, Maharbal, *' that the gods have not endowed the 
same man with eveiy talent. You. ilannibaly know how to conquer, but not 
to make the best use of a victoiy."$ 

* A 1 iiiliiiii Immiiii wind, blowinfr Mwlh ioiilk-«Mt, whieb, ia tfaia i»t and imaéj cmanry, railed cloud* 
of bot dust, and blinded and cboked tbe Romans. 

t Lirj leatens rcry macb tbe number of the ilain, aafcinf tbem amount but to about forty-three thousand. 
B<« Polybitts ourht rather to be believed. 

* Doo maûmi exfercitus eassi ad bottium satieUtem. donee Anmbal dkeret mi liti suo, Parce fen»,— FW. 
1- 1. c. 6. 

( Turn Maharbal : Noa omnia niwram «idem Dit dederf . Vinccr» Kis, Annibal, Tictorift qti aescis.— 
LiT.l.zxii. n. 51. 
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It is pretended that this delay saved RoiDe and the empire. Many authon, 
and among them Livy, chaige Hannibal, oo this occasion, with being guilty 
of a capital error. But others, more reserved, are not finr condemning, with- 
out evident proofs, so renowned a general, Who, in the rest of his condact, 
was never wanting, eith^ in pnidence to nudœ choice of the best expédients, 
or in readiness to put his designs in execution. They are, moreover, inclined 
to judge favourably of him, Irom the authority, or at least the silence of Po- 
lybius, who, speaking of the memorable consequences of this celebrated bat- 
tle, says, that the Cardiaginians were firmly persuaded, that they should pt ^ 
sess themselves of Rome at the first assault ; but, then, he does not meotiuo 
how this could possib^ have been effected, as that city was very populoie. 
warlike, strongly fortified, and defended with a ganison of two legioDs; nor 
does he any wlîere give tne least hint diat such a project was feasible, or that 
Hannibal aid wrong in not attempting to put it in execution. 

And, indeed, if we examine matters more narrowly, we shall find, that, ac- 
cording to the common maxims of war, it could not be^ undertaken. It is cer- 
tain tib^ Hannibal's whole infantry, before the battle, amounted but to forty 
thgusand men ; and as six thousand of these had been slain in the action, aod 
doubtless many more either wounded or disabled, there could remain bot six 
or seven-and-twenty thousand foot for service. Now this number was not sua- 
cient to invest so large a city as Rome, which had a river nmnii^tiuiN^ it; 
nor to attack it in form, because they had neither engines, ammumtioLOorany 
other things necessaiy for carrying on a' siege.* For want of these, HaiD/bfl/, 
even afiter his victory at ThnOTmene, miscarried in his attempt upon Spotetam ; 
and, soon after the bfittle of Cannse, was forced to raise the sie^ oC Casili- 
num, though a citr of little note or strength. It cannot be denied, that, had 
he miscamed on tne present occasion, nothing less could have been eipected, 
than that he must have been irrecoverably lost. However, to ibon a judg- 
ment of this matter, a man ought to be a soldier, and should perhaps have 
been upon the s|)ot. This is an old dispute, on which none but those niio aie 
perfectly well skilled in the art of war should pretend to eive thrà opinioa. 

Soon after the battle -of Cannie, Hannibal despatched nis brother Alago to 
Carthage, with the news of his victoir ;t and at the same time to donaiidsiK- 
* cours, m order that he might be enabled to put an end to the war. Mago, od 
his arrival, made, in full senate, a lofty speech, in which he extolled his 
brother^s exploits, and displayed the great advantages he had gained over the 
Romans. And, to give a more lively idea of the greatness ofûie Tidory, by 
speaking in some measure to the eye, he poured out in the middle oC the se- 
nate a bushel of gold rings,} whicn had been taken from the fingers of sudi 
of the Roman nâ>ility as had fallen in the battle of Canns. He concluded 
with demanding money, provisions, and beth troops. All the spectatoes were 
struck with an extraordina^ joy, upon which Imilcon, a warm advocate for 
Hannibal, fancying he now bad a fair opportunity to insult Hanno, the chief ot 
the opposite faction, asked him. whether he was still dissatisfied witii the nar 
they were carrying on acainst tne Romans, and was for having Hannibal de- 
livered up to them ? Hanno, without discovering the least emotion, replied. 
that he was still of the same mind, and that the victories they so much boast- 
ed, supposing them real, could not give him joy, but only in proportion ai 
they should be made subservient to an advantageous peace ; he then under- 
took to prove, that the mighty exploits, oh which they insisted so much, were 
wholly chimerical and imaginary. *' I have cut to pieces,'' Skys he, cod- 
tinuiQg Mafo's speech, " the Roman armies ; send me some troops. What 
more could you ask, had you been conquered 1 I have twice seized upon the 
enemy's camp, full^ no doubt, of provisions of every kind.— &nd me pron- 

* Lir. 1. »ii. o. 9. Ibid. I. xxiii. n. 18. f ^^' 1- xziii. d. 11—14. 

X PliBj, 1. Kziiti. c. 1, says, thnt there were three buihels tent to Carthe^e. Liry obaenret, that mob 
«rthon meke tbem Amount to three bushela mad aealf. but h« thiaki it noit probable that Ifaeiv ww bat 
«a*. 1. xxiui. o. 13 — Floras, I ii. c. 16. a»Jrei it two buihcb. 
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SOD» and money. Codd you have talked otherwise, had you lost your camp" 
He then asked Mago» whether any of the Lsftin nations were come oyer to 
Hannibal, and whether the Romans had made him any proposals of peace ? 
To this,Mago answering in the negative : ^I then jperceiye,'^rei>lied Hanho. 
"'that we are no farther advanced than when Haraubal first landed in Italy." 
The infemice he drew âom hence was, that neither men nor money ought to 
be sent. But Hannibal's faction prevailing at that time, no regard was paid 
to Hanno's remonstrances, which were considered merely as the effect of pre- 
judice and jealousy ; and accordingly, orders were given for levying the sup- 
plies of men and money which Hannibal required. Maeo set out immediately 
for Spain, to raise twenty-four thousand foot, and four thousand horse, in that 
country ; hut these levies were afterwards stopped, and sent anotl^r way, 
so eager was the opposite faction to counteract tne designs of a general whom 
ibey utterly ahhorred. In Rome, a consul who had fled was thsmked because 
he had not despaired of the commonwealth ; but at Carthage, people were 
almost angiy with Hannibal for being victorious.* Hanno couki never fcH^^ve 
him the advantages he had gained in this war, because he had undertaken it in 
opposition to bis counsel. Thus, 'being more jealous for the honour of his own 
opinions than for the good of his country, and a greater enemy to the Cartha- 
ginian general than to the Romans, he aid all that lay in his power to prevent 
future successes, and to frustrate those already acquired. 

HANNIBAL TAKES UP HIS WISTER-QUARTER8 IN CAPUA. 

The battle of Cannse subjected the most powerful nations of Italy to Han- 
nibal,! drew over to his interest Grsecia Magna^ with the city of Tarentum ; 
and so wrested from the Romans their most ancient allies, among whom the 
Capuans held the first rank. This city, by the fertility of its soil, its advan- 
tageous situation, and the blessings of a long peace, had risen to great wealth 
and power. Luxuiy, and a flow of pleasures, the usual attendaflts on wealth, 
had corrupted the minds of all its citizen'^, who, from their natural disposition, 
were bot too much inclined to voluptuousness and all excesses. 

Hannibal made choice of this city for his winter-quarters.§ Here it was 
that bis soldiers, who had sustainea the most grievous toils, and braved the 
most formidable dangers, were overthrown by delights and a profusion of all 
things, into which they plunged with the greater eagerness, as they, till then, 
had heen strangers to them. Their courage was so greatly ene^ /ated in this 
bewitching retirement, that all their after efforts were owing rather to the fame 
and splendour of their former victories, than to their present strength* When 
Hannibal marched his forces out of the city, they would have been taken for 
other men, and the reverse of those who had so lately marched into it. Ac- 
customed, durii^ the winter season, to commodious lodgings, to ease and plen^. 
they were no longer able to bear hunger, thirst, long marches, watchings, ana 
the other toils of war ; not to mention, that all obedience, all discipline, were 
entirely iaîd aside. 

J only transcribe on this occasion from Livy, who, if he may be credited, 
thinks Hannibars stay at Capua a reproach to his conduct ; and pretends that 
there he was guilty of an inlinitely greater error, than when he neglected to 
march directly to Kome after the battle of Cannes. For this delay, says Livy, 
might seem only to have retarded his victory; whereas this last misconduct 
rendered him absolutely incapable of ever defeating the enemy.H In a word, 

* De St. Evremoiid. t Lit. I. xxiil n. 4—18. 

t CstezoBB qum Gneci omiiam un oren rnaritimam colontis niù e Gnseià dedoctis, obtiderenti etc* 
Bot after tb: drerlu bad, ^7 their colonies, pos«ej<>»fl themaelves of almoit all Uie rnaritime eo«st, iti$ 
Wïy couDtiy, 1ogeU)er with Sicily, wa« called Ontcir» ^apia, &c.— Clarer. Gcoçraph-'l. iii. c. 30. 

$ Ibi partem m«jom>in hioni* exercitum in tectis hahmi , advenoa omxiiA humana nttlit mpe ac diD d»> 
nntCE., bonis inexpertun atque iosuetum. Itaqu^ qoos nulla mali Ticerat Tia, pcrdldere ninia bona ae t»> 
luptatrfl immodicc, et co ioipensidus, quoaTidifis ex insolentiA, in eas ae mera^rant. — X.iT. 1. xxiii. d. It. 

ji lila emm cunctati» dûtuliiaa nodo Tictonain Tideri potuit, hie error Ttrei ademiiM ad ▼iocCBdim.-* 
Liv. 1, xxiii. q. 18. 

. Vol. L 16 
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as MarceUus aftenvards judicjouslv observed Capua was to the Carthaj^niam 
and their general, what Cannse had been to the Romans.* There their tnir- 
tial genius, their love of discipline, were lost : there their former fame, anl 
their almost certain hopes of ht^îte gloiy, vanished at once. And, indeed, 
from thenceforth the affairs of Hannibal rapidly advanced to their decliiv , 
fortune declared in favour of prudence, and victoiy seemed now reconciled *vO 
the Romans. 

I know not whether Livy has reason to impute all these £aital conséquence^ 
to the delicious abode of Capua. If we examine carefully all the circumstaiKH 
of this history, we shall be hardly able to persuade ourselves, that the little 
progress which was afterwards made by the arms of Hannibal oij^ht to be i- 
cribed to Capua. It might, indeed, have been one cause, but this would bei 
veiy inconsiderable one : and the braveiy with which the forces c^ Hannibal 
afterwards defeated the armies of consuls and pi«tors ; the towns they took 
even in sight of the Romans ; their maintaining their conquests so vigorou?.'j, 
and staying fourteen years after this in Italy, in spite of the Romans ; all tbtn; 
circumstances may induce us to believe, that Livy lays too great a sires? r'. 
the delights of Capua. 

The real cause of the decay of Hannibal's affairs was owing to his warrt û 
necessary recruits and succoure from Carthage. After Magogs speech, the 
Carthagmian senate had judged it necessaiy, in order to cany on the conquests 
in Italy, to send thither a considerable reinforcement of Numidian horse, fony 
elephants, and a thousand talents ; and to hire, in Spain, twenty thoiEand iooi, 
ana four thousand horse, to reinforce their armies in Spain and ftaly.^ Ma^ 
however, could obtain an order but for twelve thousand foot, and two thoibaixl 
five hundred horse : and even when he was just goir^ to march to Italy witii 
an army so much inferior to that which had been promised him, he was coue- 
termanded and sent to Spain.t So that Hannibal, after these mighty promises, 
bad neither infantry, cavalry, elephants, nor money sent him^ but was lefl to 
his own resources. His army was now reduced to twenty-six thousand foot, 
and nine thousand horse. How could it be possible (or him, with so incoosid* 
érable an army, to seize, in an enemy's countiy, on all the advantageous posts; 
to awe his new allies, to preserve his old conquests, and form new ones; rn*! 
to keep the field with advantage against two armies of the Romans, which 
were recruited every year ? This was the true cause of the declension ol 
•Hannibal's affairs, and of the ruin of those of Carthage. Were the part wherp 
Polybius treats of this subject extant, we doubtless should find, ^l belays : 
greater stress (xi this cause, than on the luxurious delights of Capua. 

THE TRANSACTIONS RELATING TO SPAIN AND SAROfNIA. 

The two Scipios continued in the command of Spain, and their arms wpre 
- making a considerable progress there, when Asdrubal, who alone seemed aM^ 
to cope with them, received orders from Carthage to march into Italy to ihe 
relief of his brother.§ Before he left Spain, he wiote to the senate to con 
vince them of the absolute necessity of their sending a general in his stea>l 
who posse<;sed abilities adequate to oppose the Romans. Imilcon was there- 
fore sent thither with an army ; and Asdrubal commenced his march in oràr 
to join his brother. The nev^ of Jiis departure was no sooner known than tb^ 
greatest part of Spain was subdued by the Scipios. These two generals ani- 
mated by such signal success, resolved to prevent him, if possible, from l^^r- 
ing Spam. They considered the danger to which the Romans would be ei- 
poscd, if, being scarce able to resist Tlannibal only, they should be attacked 
ty the two brothers at the head of two powerful armies. They therefore 
pursued Asdrubal, and coming up With him forced him to fight against his in- 
clination. Asdrubal was overcome ; and so far from being able to continue 

* Capuun AnpibRli Cftnnu fuiiic : ibi virtutem bcUieam, ibi militanm ditciplioais, ttti pnetetiti tettr*" 
ria faroaia, ibi tp«m futuri cxtinctam.— Lit. 1. ixUi. n. 4S. 

t Lir. I. uiij. n. 13. 1 Ibid. n. 39. 

«A.1I.3790. ▲.IUa«,694. Ur. n'liL a. 98-^. 99, «. «. 
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ïkis march ior Italy, be found that it would be impossible for him to continue 
iv^ith any safety in Spain. 

The Carthaginians had no better success in Sardinia. Designing to take 
advantage of some rebellions they had fomented in that countiy, they lost 
twelve thousand men hi a batde fought with the Romans, who took a still 
greater number of prisoilers, among whom were Asdrubal, sumamed Calvus, 
Hanno, and Mago,* who were distinguished by their birth as well as militaiy 
exploits.. 

THE IIX SUCCESS OF HANWIBAL. THE SIEOES OF CAPUA AVD ROME. 

From HannibaFs abode in Capua, the Carthaginian affairs in Italy no longer 
supported ÛkeiT reputation-t M. Marcellus, first as prsetor, and afterwards as 
consul, had oxitributed vei^r much to this revolution. He harassed Hannibal's 
anny on every occasion, seized upon his quarters, forced him to raise sieges. 
and even defeated him in several ei^agements ; so that he was called the sword 
of Rome, as FaUus had before been called its buckler. 

But what most affected the Carthaginian general, was to see Capua besieged 
by the Romans.| In order, therefore, to preserve his reputation among his al- 
lies, by a v^rous support of those ' who neld the chief rank as such, he flew 
to the relief of that city, brought forward his forces, attacked the Romans, 
and fought several battles toobl^e them to raise the siege. At last, seeing all 
his measures defeated, he marcoNsd hastily towards Rome, in order to make 
a poweifol diversion.9 He had some hopes, in case he could have an op- 
poTtunity, in the first consternation, to storm some part of the city, of draw- 
ing the Roman generals, with all ttieir forces, irom the siege of Capua, to the 
relief of their capital : he flattered himself, at least, that if for the sake of 
continuing the siege, the^r should divide their forces, their weakness might 
then offer an occasion, either to the Capuans or. himself, of engaging and 

defeating them. Rome was struck, but not confounded. A proposallbeing 
made by one of the senators, to recall all the armies to succour Rome ; Fa- 
bius declared that it would be a disgrace for them to be terrified, and forced 
to cfaaoge their measures, upon eveiy motion of Hannibal.ll They therefore 
contented themselves with only recalling part of the army, and one of the 
generals, Q, Fulvius, the proconsul, from the siege. Hannibal, after makine 
some devastations, drew up his army in order oF battle before the city, and 
the consul did the same. Both sides were preparing to signalize themselves 
in a batde, of which Rome was to be the recompense, when a vfolent storm 
obliged Ûiem to separate. They were no sooner retuned to their respective 
camps, than the face of the heavens grew caln^ and serene. The same hap- 
pened frequently afierwards,insomuch that Hannibal, believing that there was 
something supernatural in the event, said, accordii^ to Livy, that sometimes 
his own mil, and sometimes fortune, would not suffer him to take Rome.V 

But the circumstance which most surprised and intimidated him, was the 
news that while he lay encamped at one of the gates of Rome, die Romam 
had sent out recruits for the army in Spain at another gate ; and at the same 
time disposed of ^ ground whereon he was encamped, notwithstanding which 
it had been sold for its full value, such open contempt stung Hasnibarto the 
quick : he, therefore, on the other hand, exposed to sale the shops of the gold- 
s^miths rouod aie forum. After this bravado be retired, and, in his march» 
plundered the rich temple of the goddess Feionia.^^ 

* Not Haaniba]** brother. 

t A. H. S791. A. Rome, 535. Lit. 1. zziu. n. 41—40. 1. xxr. n. 33. L xzix b. &^18. 

% A. M. 979S. A. Rone. &37. } A. M. ^m A. Rome. 538. 

|| F\Mtp!6omm esie terreri «c circomafrt •à omoes Annibelit oommiiiationef.-~Liv. L xx«L a. 8. 

ÏÏ Audita vox Anaibalii ferttir* potiuads sibi ocbis Roma, nodomeatoa iwndari»Bodo fortiiauB.-*Lir. 

1. MTU a. 11. 

** Feroaia was the goddeai of groves, aad there was oae with a temple ia it dedicated to her, at the 
foot of the mouBtaia Soracte. Btrabo, ipeakiaf of the nore where this goddess was worshipped, says. 
thu • sacrifice was oflered anoaally to her ia it ; aad that her Totaries. inspired b? this goddess, walked 
oahart over bnnuog eoals. There are ftill extant some medals of Augvstus, ia which this goddess is repff 
iSBted with a cmwb «b htr head. 
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Capua, tfaiw left to itielf, held out but very little kn^r. After sudi of iti 
senators as had been principals in the reyolt, and consequently could not ex- 
pect any quarter from the Romans^ had put themselves to a truly tragical 
dead^* tfie city suirendered at discretion. The success of this siege, which, 
by iho faam>y consequences attending it, im>v^ decisive, and gave the Ro- 
mans a visibfe superiority over the Carthaginians, displayed at the same time, 
how formidable the power of the Romans was,t when mev undertook to punish 
their perfidious allies ; and the feeble protection which Hannibal could afford 
his fnends, at a time when they most wanted it. 

THE DEFEAT AND DEATH OF THE TWO SCIPIOS IN SPAIV. 

The face of aâalrs was veiy much changed in SpaiQ.t The Carthaginiaw 
had three aimies in that countiy ; one commande^ by Asdrubal, the a» of 
Gisee ; the second by Asdrubal, son çf Hamilcar ; and a third under M^ 
who had joined the nrst Aadrubal. The two ficipios, Cneus and Publnis, 
were for oividinç their forces, and attacking die enemv sepaçitely, which was 
the cause of teir luin : it accordingly was agreed fliat Cneus» with a stDsU 
number o^ RoaaoBSi and thirty thousand Celtiberians, should aiarch against 
Asdmhal toe son of Hamilcar ; while Publius, with the remainder €)i the tarces, 
composed of Komans and the allies of Italy, should advance agaiost Ébe oAa 
two eenerals» 

Publius wift vanauished first. Masinissa, elated with the victoiinlisikad 
lately obtained over Syphaz, had joined the two leaders whom Pdbfiw was to 
coD^ù» I and was to be soon ibUowed by Indibilis, a powerful Spanish mice. 
The annies came to an engagement. The Romans, being thus attadoed od 
all sides at onee, made a brave resistance as loQg as they Eaid their general at 
their head; but ttie moment he fell, the few troops which had escqted die 
slaughter, secured themselves by flight. 

The tmee victorious aimies marched immediately in quest of Cneos^iD 
oràer to put an end to the war by his defeat. He was already more than haï 
vanquished, by the desertion of bis allies, who all forsook him, and left Id the 
Roman generals this impoHant instruction, viz. never to let thes* own ibrces 
be eseeeded in number by those of foieigners.§ He had reason to helkvt Ûai 
hk brother was siaint and his army defeated, on seeing such fieat bodies oi 
the enes^ arrive. He survived him but a short time, being Uled in the en- 
gaçsqieBt These two ^at men weie equally lamented by ^ir citiaens 
and allies; and the Spamaids bewailed their memoiy on acooaot of the jus- 
tice and modamtion of their conduct 

These extensive countries seemed now inevitably loot ; but the vsloarof 
It. Marciusvl a private officer of the equestrian order, preserved them to lin 
BomaBAi Shorihr afier this, the yoaqger Scipb was sent thither, who fully 
avenged the death of his iatber and uncle, and restored the afiurs of the Ro- 
i in Spain to their fitfmer flowidiing condition. 



THE DEFEAT AND DEATH OF ASDRUBAL. 

One unfoieaeett defeat miaed all the measures, and blasted all the hopes oi 
Hannibal with regard to Italy%f The consuls of ûàa yea;, wbkà was Hat 

* VfilKtt^intM, th4i chief of this coinpiracj, after liaviof repr««eoted to (he Capoaa scDBtte, the$e«T!< 
tfiMktofti wfckb- hU keéanf nkittft Mp«<!« ÙMb tlM Romkm, iMVeikd «ipoa twenty-terea «Baton to p 
with him to his own home, where, tAep nâiaf a pleatifii- dimwr, and hee«af themialYea wiUi wiae. iff 
all draak poifon. Then, taJdafthei* lait farewell, lome withdrew to their own hontei, others staid «in 
Vmw ; wti iir axpira^taftve «e fate* were opened to the Romain.~Ltv. 1. xxri. n, is. 14. 

t CoifeMio «Drena kaeli, qaaata Tie is RoaanU ad expeteodaa p«Bnac ah tafidelibne mgw. et «la» 
BiliiliaAi«fta7^M0Bliiaâl«;^wtoaBS4i»twadoa«>«at^^ ^^ ^ 

^A. IKSTSS. A. Rome, 6S7. Lir. I. svp. a. SS^-St. 

{ U ftfiete«av«aiaB aemyer W im a m i Jhrnflwi crit, «maif laqoe b«c ▼ere pro doaiaftttlit hrtiiiili ^^ 
ita attaoii eatianl MnnBiii,at mam pfamani lateiiinaruia^m woprie Tirtmii ia caetrie habeaal*-^t.tr. a SS. 

H He atlaekad the Carthafiaiaaa, who had ditride^ them^ehres iato two oampa, and weia iee«rc, ai tber 
tli»%M,ft«m anf hwiieJiata aAtunpt of Um Ramaam; killed thirtT^reB «otwaad of fliem; look ««^ 



«ifht hndveé pnaoMia, aad hvavf bi off iasaietwe plunder.— Liv. 1. xzt. n. 99. 

V A, M, S7S8. M. RMt, M3. Poly». 1. m. p. (83-4S5. Lir. 1. ttvn. p. 95--9S. SI. 
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«ierendi of the second Punk war, Tfor I pass over several events for brevity's 
sake,) were C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius. The latter had for bis province 
Cisalpine Gaul, where he was to oppose Asdrubal, who, it was reported, was 

gnepain^ to pass the Alps. The fonner commanded in the couniry of the 
rutians and m Lucania, that is, in the opposite extremity of Italy, and was 
there making head against Hannibal. 

The passage of the Alps eave Asdrubal veiy little trouble, because his bio* 
ther had cleared the way Tor him, and all the nations were disposed to receive 
him. Some time after Oiis he despalcbed couriers to Hannibal, but they were 
intercepted. Nero found by their letters, that Asdrubal was hastening to join 
his bimier in Umbria. In a conjuncture of so delicate and important a nature 
as this, when the safety of Rome lay at stake, he thought himself at liberty 
to dispense with the established rules of his duty, finr the welfare of bis 
countiy.* In consequence of this, it was his opinion, that such a bold and un- 
expected blowcHigfatto be struck, as might be capable of terrifying the enemy, 
by marching to the relief of his colleague, in order to chaige Asdrubal unex- 
pectedly with their united forces. This design, if the several circumstances 
of it be thoroughly examined, will appear exceedingi3r remote from imprudence. 
To prevent the two brothers from joining their armies, was to save the state. 
' Veiy httle would be hazarded, even though Hannibal should be informed of 
the absence of the consul. From his anny, which consisted of forty-two thou* 
sand men, he drew out but seven thousand for his own detachment, which 
indeed were the flower of bis trooi>s, but at the same time, a very inconsider- 
able part of them. The rest remained in the camp, which was advanta^reously 
situated, and strongly fort i6ed. Now, could it be supposed that Hannibd would 
attack, and force a camp, defended by thirty-five thousand men Y 

Nero set out, without giving his solouers the least notice of his design. When ' 
he advanced so far. that it might be ccnnmunicated without any danger, he told 
them, that he was leading them to certain victory ; that in war all thinn de- 
pended upon reputation ; that the bare rumour of their arrival would <U8con- 
cert all me raeasurea of the Carthaginians ; and that the whole honour of this 
hstttk wodd fall to them. 

They marehed with extraordinaiy diligence, and joined the other eepsul in 
the night, but ^d not encamp separately the better to impose upon the enemv. 
The troops on their arrival joined those of Livius. The army of Fortius tne 
praetor was encamped near that of the consul, and in the morning a council of 
war was held. Livius was of opinion, that it might be i>roper to allow the troops 
some days to reftcsh themselves, but Nero besought him not to ruin, by delay, 
an enterprise to vriuch despatch only could give success ; and to take advantage 
of the error of the enemy, absent as well as present. This advice was com- 
plied frith, and accordmgly the signal for battle was given* Asdnibalj. ad- 
rancii^ to ms foremost ranks, discovered by several circumstances, thai mâï 
troops were arrived ; and he did not doubt out that they belonged to the other 
consul. This made him conjecture that his brother had suslameda consider- 
abJe loss, and, at the same time, fear that he was come too late to hb aasistance. 
After making these reflections, he caused a retreat to be aounded and his 
amiy began 4o march in great disorder. Night overtaking him, and his guides 
deserting, he was uncertain which way to ga He marched at random along 
the banuB of the river Metaurus,t and was nrepanqg lo cross it, when the Ihree 
aimies of the enemj came up with him. In this extremity, he saw it would 
be imposaible for hmi to avoid coming to an engagement ; and therefore did 
eveiy thing which could be expected from the presence of mind and valoir of 
a great captain. He seized an advantageous post, and drew up his forees on 
a narrow spot, which gave him an opportunity of posting his left wiqg, the 
weakest part of his army, in such a manner, that it could neither be attacked 

" ■ ■ ■■ I'TI .fc. .■.......■- .11 ■ ■ , . I.. . , , ■ ■ ■ ^ , f , .^« 

* No jreoenl was allowed to Itunrbh own pmrinee^ to f o iMo tkat of aaotlMr* 
t JfowcaUftdMctuD. 
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In front, nor charged In flank : and of giving to his main hattle and right mi^ 
a gieat«r depth than front. After this hasty disposition of his forces, be poste 1 
himself in the centre, and first marched to attack the enemy's left wing ; well 
knowing that all was at stake, and that he must either conquer or die. The 
battle lasted a long time, and was obstinately disputed on both sides. Asdn^- 
bal. especially, signalized himself in this engagement, and added newglorr 
to that he had already acquired by a series of brilliant actio». He led od b'« 
soldiers, trembling and quite dispirited, aeainst an enemy superior to them botj 
in numbers and resolution. He animated them by his words, supported Iber.- 
by his example, and, with entreaties and menaces, endeavoured to bring bad. 
those who fled ; till, at last, seeing that victoiy declared for the Romans, an-^ 
being unable to survive the loss of so many thousand men, who had quit they 
country to follow his fortune, he rushed at once into the midst of a Roman co- 
hort, and there died in a manner worthy the son of Hamilcar,aDd the brother 
of Hannibal. 

This was the most bloody battle the Carthaginians had foc^t during thi< 
war : and, whether we consider the death of the general, or the slai^te: 
made of the Carthaginian forces, it may be looked upon as a retaliation for thr 
battle of Canns. The Carthaginians lost fifty-five thousand men,* and sk 
thousand prisoners. The Romans lost eight tlxnisand, and were so weaiy oi 
slaughter, Ûiat some person telling Livius, that he mi^t verv easily cut to 
pieces a body of the enemy who were flying : h is JU, says he, uuU$ome tkould 
survi'oey that they may carry the news of tkâ drfeat to the CarthafftmiuM, 

Nero set out upon his march on the very night which followed die enga^- 
ment. Through all places where he passed, in his return, he was welcomed 
by ^uts of joy and loud acclamations, instead of those fears and uneasineâs 
which his coming had occasioned. He arrived in his camp the sixth day. 
Asdrubal's head being thrown into that of the Carthaginians, informed Haini- 
bal of his brother's umiappy fate. Hannibal perceived, by this cniel stroke, 
the ibrtuoe of Cartha^^ : R is Jinished^ says he ; I wiU no longer said tri- 
umphant messages to Qirthage, h losing Asdrubal. I have lost at once ail m) 
hope, all my good fortune,^ He afterwards retired to die extremities of the 
countiT of tne Brutians, where he assembled all his forces, vriio found it a veiy 
difficult matter to subsist there, as no provisions were sent them ùom Carthage. 

8CIPI0 CONQUERS ALL SFAIV ; IS APPOINTED CONSUL, AND SAILS INTO 
AFRICA. HANNIBAL IS RECALLED. 

The afiairs of the Carthaginians were equally unfortunate in Spam.t The 
prudent activity of young Scipio had restored the Roman aflairs m that coontiy 
to their former flourishing state, as the courageous delay of Fabius had before 
done in Italy. The three Carthaeinian generals in Spain, Asdnibal son ci 
Gisco, Hanno, and Mago, having oeen defeated with their nufnerous armies 
by the Romans, in several engagements, Scipio at last possessed himself of 
Spain, and subjected it entireW to the Roman power. It was at this time that 
Masinissa, a very powerful African prince, went over to the Romans ; and Sy- 
phax, on the contrary, to the Carthaginians. 

Scipio, on his return to Rome, was declared consul, beiog then thirty Tean 
of age.^ He had P. Licinius Crassus for his colleague. Sicily was alK)tte<i 
to Sapio, with permission to cross into Africa, if he found it convenient He 

* Accordinif to Polrbiat, the lots ainounied to but ten thomand neo. and thst of Um Ronaastitn 

thoanad L. xu p. 670. Edit. OroooT. 

t Itorace màkt» htm speak thin, in the beautiful ode «here this defeat i« deeeribed : 
Carthaf ipi jam non tgo nootioa 
M ittam toperbo*. Occidit, oecidit 
Spes omnit, et fortnna nottri 
Nomtnis, Asdrabale interempto. — Lib, tu Od. 4. 
% A. M. 9TD9. A. Romr, 543. Polvb. I. li. p. fiSO. et I. lir. p. 677— >687. et 1. xy. p. 099— €H. L'* 
1. UTiu. B. 1-.4. 16. Sfl, 40-46. 1. udx. n. M-~96. 1, zxz. n. 90~S8. 
IA.V.98Q0L A.lUaie,M4. 
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set out mût all imaginable expedition for his province ; while his colleague 
wa5 to command in the countiy to which Hannibal had retired. 

The taking of New Carthaçe, where Scipio had displayed ail the prudence, 
the courage, and capacity which could have been expected from the greatest 
generals, and the complete, conquest of Spain, were more than sufficient to 
immortalize his name : but he had considered these as only so many steps by 
which to climb to a nobler enterprise, and this was the conquest of Africa. 
Accordingly he crossed over thither, and made it the seat of war. 

The devastation of the country ; the siege of Utica, one of the strongest 
cities of Africa ; the entire defeat of the two armies under Syçhax and AsSru- 
Lal, whose camp was burnt by Scipio; and afterwards the takir^Syphax him< 
self prisoner, who was the most powerful resource the Carthaginians had left ; 
all these things forced them at last to turn their thoughts to peace. They 
thereupon deputed thirty of their principal senators, who were selected for 
that puroose, out of the powerful body at Carthage, called the council qf tfie 
hundred. Being introduced into the Roman ^neraPs tent, they direw them- 
5^Ives prostrate on the earth, (such was the custom of their country,) spoke to 
him in terms of great submission, accusing Hannibal as the author of all their 
calamities, and promising, in the name of the senate, an ipiplicit obedience to 
whatever the Romans should please, to ordain. Scipio answered, that thou|^ 
he was come into Africa, not for peace but conquest, he would however grant 
them a peace, upon condition that they should deliver up all the prisoners and 
deserteis to the Romans ; that the^ should recall their aimics out of Itafy and 
Gaul ; should never set foot again in Spain ; should retire out of all the islands 
between Italy and Africa ; should deliver up all their ships, except twenty, to 
the victor : siiould give to the Romans Ave hundred thousand bushels of wheat, 
three hundred thousand of barley, and pay fifteen thousand talents : that in 
case they were pleased with these conditions, they then might send ambassa- 
dors to me senate. The Carthaginians feigned a ccunpliance, but this was 
only to gain time, till Hannibal should be returned. A truce was then granted 
to the Carthaginians, who immediately sent deputies to Rome ; ana at ihe 
same thne^ an express to Hannibal, to order his return into Africa. 

He was then, as was observed before, in the extremity of Italjr.» Here he 
received the oitlers from Carthage, which he could not listen to without groans, 
and almost tears ; and was exasperated almost to madness, to see himself thus 
forced to quit his prey. An exile could not have showed more regret at leav- 
ing his native coontiy, than Hannibal did in quitting that of an enemy .t He 
often turned his eyes wishfully to Italy, accusing gods and men of his misfor* 
tunes, and calling down a thousand curses, says Livy, upon himself, for not 
having marched directly to Rome after the battle of Cannae, while his soldiers 
were stiU reeking with the blood of its citizens.]; 

At Rome, the senate, greatly dissatisfied with the excuses made by the Car- 
tha^im'an deputies, in justification of their republic, and the ridiculous offer of 
their adhering, in its name, to the treaty of Lutatius, thought proper to refer 
the decision ot the whole to Scipio, who, being on the spot, could best judge 
what conditions the welfare of the state required. 

About the same time, Octavius the praetor, sailing from Sicily vrith two hun- 
dred vessels of burden, was attacked near Carthage b^ a violent storm, which 
dispersed bis fleet. The citizens, unwillii^ to see so rich a prey escape them, 
demanded importunately that the Carthagmian fleet might sail out and seize 
it. The senate, after a faint resistance, complied. Asdiubal, sailing out of 

« A. M. 3803. A. Rone, 546. 

t Rftfo ^oeaqimai «Itam patrian exilii cftota relinquentem maf is aœttaiii ftbiiiae ferunt qvun Anmbftlem 
hostxinn tsirm ezcedentem. lUipexiMet aape Italia Uttor», «t daot homineaqae accusaoteok, id le quoque 
ac Mom ipflin caput àiacratnin, *• Q,iiod aon craentum ab Caiiacan Tietoria oulitea Ronam duxisMt.'* — 
Lir. 1. XXX. n. 30. 

tLiry aoppolet, howarer. that Ibn dtlay wu a Mpital civir ia Haambal, which ha himMlf afttnrarJt 
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the barbour, seized the greatest part of the Roman dàipe» and broqgbt tfaaii id 
Carthage, adthough the truce was still subsisting. 

Scipio sent deputies to the Carthaginian senate, to complain of this, but ther 
were sligfatly regarded. Hanmbal's approach had revived their courage, aDd 
filled them with great hopes. The deptrties were even in great danger of 
being ill treated by the populace. They therefore demanded a convoy, v\1iicfa 
was granted, and accordingly two ships of the republic attended them ; but 
the magistrates, who were aMolutely s^inst peace, and determined to renew 
the war, gave private orders to Asdrubal, who was with the fleet near Utica, 
to attack the Roman galley when it ^ould arrive in the river Baerada, neai 
the Roman camp, where the convoy was ordered to lea;ve them. He obeyed 
the order, and sent out two galleys against the ambassadors, who, nevertheless, 
made their escape, but with difficulty and danger. 

This was a fresh subject for a war between the two nations, who were now 
more animated, or rather more exasperated one against the ottiec, than e?er. 
the Romans^ from the stroi^ desire they had to revenge so base a perfidy, m 
the Carthagmians, fnxn a firm persuasion that they were not now to eip^i 
a peace. 

At the same time, Lselius and Fulvius, who carried the full poweis witL 
which the senate and people of Rome had invested Scipio, arrived in the camp, 
accompanied by the deputies of Carthage. As the Carthaginians bad not only 
infringed the truce, but violated the law of nations, in the persons of tlie Ro- 
man ambassadoi^s, it was natural that their principals ^Hmldf order the Cartha- 
ginian deputies to be seized by way of reprisal. Scipio, however,* more al- 
tentive to the Roman generosity than to the demerits of the CaitfaAgiottoE, ifi 
order not to deviate from the principles and maxims of his own cottotiyiDeD, 
nor his own character, dismissed the deputies, without offering them the least 
imunr. So astonishing an instance of moderation, and at such a juncture, ter* 
rifiea the Carthaginians, and even put them to the blush ; and made Hannibal 
himself entertain a still higher idea of a general, who, to the dishonounblc 
practices of his enemies, opfMsed a rectitude and magnanimity, still more ma^ 
thy of admiration than all bis militaiy virtues. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, being strongly importuned by his Mow-citi- 
zens, advanced into the country ; and arrivirf^ at Zama, which is five days 
mareh from Carthage encamped there. He thence sent out spies fo ohsenre 
the posture of the Romans. Scipio having seized these, so far from punishiqg 
them, only commanded them to be led about the Roman camp, that they mig^t 
take an exact survey of it, and then sent them back to Hannibal. The \atter 
knew very well whence so noble an assurance flowed. After the strange re- 
verses he had met 'with, he no longer expected that fortune would again be 
propitious. While eveiy one was exciting him to give battle, he alone medi- 
tated a oeace. He flattered himself that the conditio» of it would be nwie 
honourable for him, as he was at the head of an army, and as the iate of war 
mi^t still appear uncertain. He therefore sent to desire an interview iritk 
Scipio, which accordingly was agreed to, and the time and place fixed. 

THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN HANNIBAL AND SCIPIO IN AFRICA, FOLLOWED BT A 

BATTLE. 

These two generals, who were not only the most illustrious of their own an, 
but worthy of being ranked with the most renowned princes and warriors mi 
had ever lived, meeting at the place appointed, maintained for some time a 
deep silence, as thoc^ they were astonished, and struck with mutual admira- 
tion at the tight of each other.t At last Hannibal spoke ; and, after having 

»iflU«(.— Polyb. 1. XV. -p. MS. e4st. Qmwr. 

^uibw Scipio i Etta non indiietarum modo fides, sed etjam jut frentimn in legatis violatiin e«sct ; tupf a 
•c oihU MC iiathiitu popida RooiAai n«e wis moribin iDdigoum io lii facterum cne.>^Lir. 1. xit. a. 3&. 
t A. M . 3303. ▲. Ron*. 547. Folyb. I. xv. p. 694—703. Lir. I. xn. a 391 S& 
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tonised'SflMo in the nxMt ardid and délicate mamier, he grave a rery lively de- 
ScripticNi of the ravages of (be war, and tbe calamities in wliich it had involved 
both the irictors and the vanquished. He conjured him not tosuffer himself to 
be dazzled by (be splendour 4if his victories. He represented to him, that how- 
ever successful he might have hitherto been, he ought to tremble at the incon- 
stancy of fortune : that wittioutgoing; far back kr examples, he himself, who was 
then speaking: to him, was a glaring proof of this : that Scipio was at that time 
what mmself, Hannibal, bad been at Thrasymene and Cannœ : that he ought to 
make a better use of oi^rtunity than himself had done, and consent to peace, 
now when it ivas in his power to propose the conditions of it. He concluded 
mth declaring, that tbe Carthaginians would willingly resign Sicily, Sardinia, 
t^pain, and all the islands between Africa and Italy, to the Romans. That they 
must be forced, since such iras the will of the gods, to confine themselves to 
Africa ; while they should see the Romano extending tiieir conquests in (he 
most remote regions, and obliging all nations to pay obedience to their laws. 
Scipio answeied in a few words, but not with less dignity. He reproached 
the Caithaginians for their perficfy, in plundering the Roman galleys before 
the truce was expired. He imputed to them only, and to their injustice, all 
llie calamities with which the two wars had been attended. After thaidctn^ 
Hannibal for the admonition he gave him, with regard to the uncertainty of 
human events, he concluded witti desiiing him to prepare for battle, unless he 
chose rather to accept of the conditions that bad been already proposed ; to 
which, he observed, some others would be added, in order to punish the Car- 
tbagimans for having violated the truce. 

Hamânl could not prevail upon himself to accept tl^e^ conditions, and tbe 
generals sepanted with the resolution to decide the fate of Carthage by a gene- 
ral battle. Each commander exhorted his troops to fight valiantly. Hannibal 
enometated tbe victories he had gained over the Rmnans, the generals he had 
slain. Aie annies he. had cut to pieces. Scipio rej>resented to his soldiers, the 
conquests of both the Spains, his successes in Africa, and the tacit confession 
their enemies themselves made of their weakness, by thus coming to sue for 
peace. AU dus he spoke with the tone and air oi a conqueror.* Never were 
motives more calculated to excite troops to behave gallantly. This day was 
to con^& tbe gloiy of the one or the other of the generals, and to <Kcide 
whether Rome or Carthage should prescribe laws to all other nations. 

1 shall not undertake to describe the order of tbe battle, nor the valour of 
the forces on both sides. The reader will naturally suppose, that two such 
experienced generals did not foiget any circumstance which could contribute 
to the victoiy. The Carthaginians, after a veiy obstinate fight, were obliged 
to fly, leaving twenty tibousand men on the field of battle, and the like numner 
of prisoners weie taken by the Romans. Hannibal escaped in the tumult, and 
entering Carthage, owned that he was irrecoverably overthrown, and that the 
citizens had no other choice left, but to accept of peace on any conditions. 
Scipio bestowed great eulogiums on Hannibal, chiefly with regard to his capa- 
ci^ in taking advantages, his manner of drawii^ up his arm^, and giving nis 
orders in the engagement; and affirmed, that Hannibal had this day surpassed 
himself, ahfaoogh fortune had not answered his valour and conduct. ' 

With Kgaffd to hkoself, he well knew how to make a proper advantage of 
his victory, and the consternation with which he had filled the enemy. He 
commanded one of his lieutenants to march his land army to Carthage, and 
pienared id person to conduct the fleet thither. 

He was not for from là» city, when he met a vessel covered with streamers 
and olive-branches, bringing ten of the moat considerable persons of the state, 
as ambassadors to inqplrae ms clemency. He however dismissed them with- 
out makiDi^ any answer, aoid bid them come to bim at Tunis, where he should 
bait Hie deputies of Carthage, beii^ diir^ in number, came to him at flie 

* Ctifiit hflBc coiTorc, vultH^M tta l«to, ut Ticiy^ jam crtderes, 4icebat.— Lir. 1. zxz* d. 32. 
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place appointed, and sued for peace in tiie most submissive ieraa* He 
called a council, the majority of which was for razing Carthage, and treat 
the inhabitants with the utmost severity. But the consideratioo of the 
which must necessarily be employed before a city so strongly fortified i 
be taken, and Scipio's fear that a successor to him might be appointed wÛi 
he should be employed in the siege, made him incline to clemency. 



A PEACE CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE CARTHAGINIANS AND THE ROMANS. 
END OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

The conditions of the peace dictated by Scipio to the Carthaginians were 
" that tl^e Carthaginians were to continue free, and preserve their laws, tbei 
territories, and the cities they possessed in Africa before the war ;* that thf i 
^euld deliver up to the Romans all deserters, slaves, and captives belong 
to them ; all their ships, except ten triremes ; all their tame elephants, and \hïf 
they should not train up any more for war : that they should not make w^; 
out of Africa, nor even in tnat countiy, without first obtaining leave for tk: 
purpose from the Roman people ; should restore to Masinissa all ih^ b>i 
taken from him or his ancestors; should furnish money and com to the Konun 
auxiliaries, till their ambassadors should be returned from Rome ; should pa^ 
to the Romans ten thousand Euboic talentsf of silver, in fifty annual payment; 
and give a hundred hostages, who should be nominated'^by Scipio. And a 
order that they m^t have time to send to Rome, it was agreed to psuA tbem ] 
a truce, upon condition that they should restore the ships taken dang ibe for- ' 
mer war, without which they were not to expect either a truce or a peace/' 

When the deputies returned to Carthage, they laid before the senate the 
conditions dictated by Scipio. But they appeared so intolerable to Gisco, 
that rising up, he made a speech, in order to dissuade the citizens (raax accept- 
ii^ a peace on such shameful terms. Hannibal, provoked at the calmness 
with wnich such an orator was heard, took Cisco by the aim, and dragg&l 
him from his seat. A behaviour so outrageous, and so remote ût>m the man- 
ners of a free city. like*Carthatre, raised an universal muimur. Hannibalwas 
vexed with himsell when he renected on what he had done, and immediately 
made an apology for it. "As 1 lefi,'* says he, "your city at nine vears o( age, 
and did not return to it till after thirty-six years absence, I had mtl leisure to 
learn the arts of war, and flatter myself that I have made some rmprovement in 
them. As for your laws and customs, it is no wonder I am ignorant of them, 
and I therefore desire you to instruct me in them.'* He thà expatiated on 
the necessity they were under of concluding a peace. He added, that they ought 
to thank the gods for having prompted the Romans to grant them a peace eve» 
on these conditions. He uiiged on them the importance of their uniting: in 
opinion, and of not giving an opportunity, by their divisions, for the peopk 
to take an affair of this nature under their cognizance. The whole ci^ came 
over to hb opinion, and accordingly the peace was accepted. The senate 
made Scipio satisfaction with regard to the ships demanded by him, and alter 
obtaining a truce for three months, sent ambassadors to Rome. 

These Carthaginians, who were all venerable* for their years and digûtj, 
wer^ admitted immediately to an audience. Asdrubal, sumamed Hiedus, wbo 
was still an irrecoocileable enemy to Hannibal and his faction, spoke first : and 

• PoXyb. 1. xw. p. 704—707. Lit. 1. x». n. SO-^44. 

t Ten Uioosanâ Attic talenU make thirty milliom Preneh noaey. Ten «H^fiiil Rnbotc tafeatsmike 
fomelhinf more tkan twcnty-eif ht millioai, thirty-three thouMin^ livret; becaute, acordiof to BudcK ^ 
Kiiboic talent is equiralent but to fii^-six Mina aad tomethinf more, whcrcM the Attic Uleot is wvr*^ 
ftix^ VlMi. 

Or otherwise that ealodated ia Enf lish moMT : 

Accoraiftf to Budsn», the Kuboic taleoit is..^ 56 Mmm. 

66 Mifim redoced to Enrliih money L. 175, or ATTT. 

Coneqiiently 10,000 Kuboic taleBttmahe — ^.........L. 1.750,000, or f7.7iab0OO> 

So that the Carthaciniani paid amiuall^ • L. 36,000, or il&5^400l 

This calculatioo is as near the tnith as it can well be brourbt, the Eeboic talent beinc somethiar ««re 
than 56 Mm». ^^ 
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r having excused, to the best of his power, the people of Cartbage,by im« 

ing the rupture to the ambition of some particular persons, he a(Kled, that 

I the Carthaginians listened to his counsels and those of Hanno, they would 

e been able to grant the Romans the peace for which they now were obliged 
sue. " But,'* continued he, " wisdom and prosperity are very rarely found 
^ther. The Romans are invincible, because they never suffer themselves 
be blinded by good fcHtune. And it would be surprising should they act 

;rwise. Success dazzles those only to whom it is new and unusual, whereas 

Romans are so much accustomed to conquer, that they are almost insensible 

^o the charms of victoiy ; and it may be said for their gioi^, that they have ex- 
tended their empire, in some measure, more by the humanity they have shown 
to the conq^reo, than by conquest itself."* The other amba^dors spoke 
with a more plaintive tone of voice, and represented the calamitous state to 
-which Carthage was about to be reduced, and the grandeur and power from 
which she had fallen. 

The seoate and people, being equally inclihed to peace, sent full powers to 
Scipio to conclude it, left the conditions to that general, and permitted him to 
march back his army, after the treaty should be ratified. 

The ambassadors desired leave to enter the city to redeem some of their 
prisoners, and tiiey found about two hundred whom they desired to ransom. 
But the senate sent them to Scipio, with orders that they should be restored 
without any pecuniary consideration, in case a peace should be concluded. 

The Carthaginians, on the return of the ambassadors, concluded a peace with 
Scipio on the terms he himself had prescribed. They then delivered up to 
him more than five hundred shij^s, all which he burnt in sight of Carthage ; 
a lamentable sight to the inhabitants of that ill-fated city ! He struck off the 
heads of te allies of' the Latin name, and hanged all the citizens who were 
surrendered to him. as deserters. 

When the time tor the payment of the first tax imposed by the treaty was 
expired, as the funds of the government were exhausted by this long and ex- 
pensive irar, the difficulty which would be found in levying so ^reat a sum, threw 
the senate into a melancholy silence, and many could not refrain even from tears. 
It is said, that at this Hannibal laughed, and when reproached by Asdrubal 
Hosdus, for thus insulting his countiy in the affliction which he had brought upon 
it, "were it possible," says Hannibal. " for my heart to be seen, and that as 
clearly as my countenance, you would tnen find that this lai^hter, which offends 
so much, flows not from an intemperate joy, but from a mind almost distracted 
with the public calamities. But is this laughter more unseasonable than your 
unbecoming tears ? Then, ought you to have wept, when your arais were in- 
gloriously taken (rom you, your ships burned, and vou were forbidden to en- 
gage in any foreign wars. This was the mortal blow which laid us prostrate. 
We are sensible of the public calamity so far only as we have a personal con- 
cern in it, and the loss of our money gives us the most poignant sorrow. Hence 
it was, that when our city was maae the spoil of the victor ; when it was left 
disarmed and defenceless amidst so many powerfiil nations of Africa, who had 
at that time taken the field, not a groan, not a sigh was heard. But now, when 
YOU are called on for a pcul-tax you weep and lament, as if all were lost. Alas ! 
1 only wish that the subject of Uiis day's fear do not soon appear to you the 
least of your misfortunes." 

Scipio, after all things were concluded, embarked to return to Italy. He 
arrived at Rome throu^ crowds of people, whom curiosity had drawn toge- 
ther to behold his march. The most magnificent triumph that Rome had ever 
seen was decreed him, and the surname of Africanus was bestowed upon that 

* Ruo sitoal homiaibm boann fortimaoi bonaniqiie meatem dari. Popiilian Romanom eo inTictum esse. 
',voà in McondLs rebot sapera et coasnlere meninerit Et hercle miraadum fuisse si aliter faeerent Ex in^ 
soient», qnibm aoYa boaa fortiina sit, impotentes lastttin inaanire ; popolo Romano untata ac pnpe obso. 
)eta ex victecia ^ andia esse -, ac plus pMM paicimdo rteUs, qnaoi ▼iafleado, imperinm aiaiite.-^Ltv. 1. xxx. 
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mat map; an honour tiU then yofaxmn, no peismbefiNeUmlia^^ 

Bie name of a vanquished nation. Such was the condusioii of the aoooDd Po- 

nic war» afbr having lasted seventeen years.* 

A SHORT REFLECTIOH OH THE GOVERMllElfT OF CiJLTHAGE, W TBB TDK 
OF THE SECOND PUVIC WAR. 

I SHALL conclude the particulars which relate to the second Punic war, wiài 
a reflection of Polyhius. which wiU show the difference between the two coo^ 
nK>nweaiths.t It may he affirmed, in some measure, that at the begÎDnia^ of] 
the sec<md JPunic war, and m Hannibal's time, Cartnage was in its dediaeJ 
The flower of its youth, and its sprightly vigour, were already diminished. 
It had begun to fall from its eaalted pitch of i>owei. and was inclioiDgtowariJ 
its ruin ; whereas Rome was then, as it were, in its bloom aiid st r en g th of lilc, 
and rapidly advancing to the conquest of the universe. The reasoa of t)r 
declension of the one, and the rise of the other, is taken by Polybnis finom dv 
different form of government established in these commonwealmsy at aie tbe 
we are now speaking of. At Carthage, the common people bad seized i^ 
the sovereign authority with regard to public affiaiirs, ana the advice of tboi 
•ancient men, or magistrates, was no longer listened to ; all afiaiis wer» tnor- 
acted by intrigue and cabal. Not to mention the artifices which Ùe Sàcùx 
opposeo to Hannibal employed, during the vdioie time of his oonmiaiid) to 
perplex him ; the single instance of burning the Roman vessels dnmigi tnce, 
a perfidious action to which the common people compelled the seaite to lend 
Uieir name and assistance, is a proof of PolyDius* assertion. On tfeosHkniy, 
at this veiy time, the Romans paid the hignest renird to their senate, that n, 
to a body composed of the greatest sages ; and Bieir old jnen were listened 
to and revered as oracles. It is well kiK>wn that the Roman people were ei* 
ceedinff ly jealous of their authority, and especially in that pait of it nbkb 
related to the election of magistrates.! A centuiy of young meD, who by lot 
were to give the first vote, which generally directed all tM rest, had nomi- 
nated two consuls. On the bare remonstrance of Fabius,§ who MreKOtd 
to the people, that in a tempest, like ^t with which Rome was fno strag- 
gling, the most able pilots ought to be chosen to steer thehr common shqp, the re- 
public ; the century returned to their suffrages, and nominattd other consuls, 
rolybias, from this disparity of government, inifers that a people, thus guided 
by the prudence of <Àa men, could not fail of prevailing over a state whick 
was governed wholly by the giddy méititude. And indeed, the Romans un- 
der the ^idance of the wise counsels of their senate gained at last the supe- 
riority with re^rd to the war considered in general, though thej were defeated 
in several particular engagements, and established âieir* power and gnndeo: 
on the ruin of their rivals. 

THE INTERVAL BETWEEN THE $feCOSO àX9 THIRD PUNIC WAR* 

The events relating to Carthage during this period, «e not veiy leatàh 
ble, although it includies more than fifly years. They may be reduced to tm 
heads, one of which relates to the person of HamuMl, and the other to so» 
particular differences between the Carthaginians and Masirnssa, king of tbe 
Numidians. We shall treat boâi separately, but not «steasiiAely. 

SECTION I. — C0NTINX7ATI017 OF THE HISTORY OF HANNIRAt. 

When the second Punic war was ended, by the treaty «f peace ooodsded 
with Scipio, Hannibal, as he hinwelf obserwd in theCaraapnian aeaate, aas 

«A.M.9004. A.Cwlb.640. A. RM«,Mt. AaLJ. C.90O. 
t Lib. W. p. 403. 404. X I^v- ^ asiv. «.S. 9. 

i UuUibet Mutwuin reetoninqno tmaquUlo nui grturiMW polMt} nbi «Bvm oita twnpcstM «t,u !«• 
b»to m*n rapilur TMto aavb, taon vira «t giib«nwtwe ojmh mL Nan tniiqinUo ■avicaauii, sea jan ali- 
quot procelli» Mbnwni p«a« msm*. Itaqve ^oi* %d çAtrinfuli «ciMit aumoyt turn fanriAuâam «c J*»- 
caveQduDDQbif «at. 
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igtf-ûwe yMu» of ^e. What we have furthar to say of this gn^i raau, ia« 
cffloes the apoice of twenty-five yeais. 

HA!^TBAL VKDERTAKtS AITD COHPLETES THE REFORMATION OF THE COURTS 
OF XOSTItTB, AirO THE TREASURT OF CARTHAGE. 

After the conduskm of the peace, Hannibal, at least in the beg^inning, was 
^atly respected in Caitfaage, where he filled the first employments of the 
»tate vrith Aonour and applause. He beaded the Carthagiman forces in some 
Hrars against the Africans : but the Romans, to whom the veir name of Han^ 
oibal gate uneasiness, discontented at seeing him in arms, maae complaints on 
that account, and accordingly he was recalled to Caiihage.* 

On hk letum he was appointed praetor, which seems to have been a veiy 
considerable enoployment, as well as of great authority.! Caitbs^e is there- 
fore, with regard to him. becoming a nei^ theatre, as it were, on which he will 
display virtues and ^[ualities of a quite different nature fipom those we have 
hitherto admired in hmi, and which will finish the picture of this illustrious man. 

Eagerff desirous of restoring ite afiairs of his afilicted coimtry to their for- 
mer baqppy conditioi^ he was peisuaded, that the two most powedul methods 
to make a state fioun» were, an eimct and equal distribution of justice to the 
people in general, and a faitfafiil management of the public finances. The 
fonner, hy preservipg an equalltv among the citizens, and making them enjoy 
such a dâi^^ui', undisturbed liberty, under the protection of me laws, as 
fuUy secioes their honour, their lives and properties, unites the individuals of 
the coflUDonwealth more closely together, and attaches them more firmly to 
the state, to which they owe the preservation of all that is most dear and valu- 
able to âmn. The latter, by a faithful administration of the public revenues, 
supplies puDctuallT the sevend wants anâ necessMies of the state, keeps in 
i^serre a iiever^failing resource for sudden emeigencies, and prevents the peo« . 
pie fiom being burdened with new taxes, which are rendered necessary by 
extravagaiit.profiision, and which chiety contribute to make men harbour an 
aversion kr government, 

Haambalsaw with great concern, the irregularities which had crept equally 
into the admintstetion of justice and the management of the finances. Upon 
his being nominated pretor, as his love kr re^arity and order made him un* 
easy at every deviation fiK>m it, and prompted him to use his utmost endea- 
vouis hr its lestoration ; he had the courage to attempt the reformation of 
this dovble abuse, which drew afler it a numberless multitude of others, with- 
out àreadmg ei&er the animosity of the old iJM^tion that opposed him, or the 
new enmity which his seal ka the republic must necessarily create. 

The judgM exercised the most cruel rapine with impumty4 "^^y were 
so mai^ petty tyrants, who disposed, in an arbitraiy manner, of the lives and 
fortunes of the citizens, without there being the least possibiJi^^ of putting a 
st(m to their inj^istjce. Because they held their commissions ibr life, and mu- 
tually SRi^ported one another. Hannibal, as prstor, summoned befc»e his tri" 
bunal an officer belon^ng to the bench of judges, who openly abused his power. 
Livy tells us that he was a quaastor* This officer, who was in the opposite 
faction to Hannibal, dndhadaiready assumed all the pride and haoghtiness of 
the judges among whcm he was to be admitted at the expiration of his {»«*> 
sent office, insolently refused to dberf the summons. Hannibal was not of « 
disposition to suflSsr an a&ont of this nature tamely. Accordingly, he cawed 
biai to be seized by a liotor^ «nd brought him before the aessembly of the peo- 
ple. Th^PB, not satisfied with leveliiiM; his resentment against tnis single of- 
ncer, he impeached the vihùi% beocE of judges : whose insupportable and 
Winical^ pnde wais net restrained, either by the tear of the laws, or a reve- 
reitce for the magistrates. And, as Hannibal perceived that he was heard 
*^ith pleasure, and that the lowest and most inconsiderable of the people dis- 

* C«nL Kep. lo Amnb. c. 7. _ Î A. X. 3810. A. Rome, 554. % Liv. 1. m\n. «. ^ 
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covered on this occasion that they were no longer able to bear the insoknl 
pride of these judges, who seemed to have a desim upon dkeir liberties ; be 
proposed a law, wfiich accordingly passed, by whicn it was enacted, that oe« 
judges should be chosen annual!^ ; with a clause that none should contiux 
m office beyond that term. This law. at the same time that it acquired ha 
Àe firiendship and esteem of the people, drew upon him proportioQably it 
hatred of the g^atest part of the grandees and nobility. 
He attempted another reformation, which created him new enemies. \,j. 

fained him great honour.* The public revenues were either squandered a^r^j 
y the negligence of those who bad the management of them, or were vhiH' 
dered by the chief men of the city, and the magistrates ; so that money bei% 
wanted to pajr the annual tribute due to the Romans, the Carthaginians went 
going to levy it upon the people in general. Hannibsil, entering into a full df > 
tail of the public revenues, ordered an exact estimate to be laid before hia, 
inquired in what manner they had been applied to the employments and ord> 
naiy expenses of the state ; and having discovered by this inquiry, that iL 
public funds had been in a great measure embeszled by the fraud a* the cS- 
cers who had the management of them, he declared and promised, in a M 
assembly of the people, that without laying any new taxes upon individuals, 
^ the republic should hereafter be enabled to pay the tribute due to the Romaib; 
and he was as good as his word. The formers of the revenues, whose Dhinder 
and rapine he had publicly detected, having accustomed themselves biéenu 
to fatten upon the spoils of their country, exclaimed vehemently agiiost these 
regulations, as if their own property had been forced out of tl^ir bands, and 
not the sums of which they had defrauded the public. 

THE RETREAT AND DEATH OP HANKlBAL. 

This double reformation of abuses raised great clamours against Hannibal.: 
His enemies were writing incessantly to the chief men, or their friends, at 
Rome, to inform them, that he was canying on a secret correspondence with 
Antiochus, king of Syria ; that he frequently received couriers from him ; and 
that this prince had privately despatched agents to Hanniba], to omceit with 
him measures for canying on the war he was meditating : that as some ani- 
mals are so extremely fierce, that it is impossible ever to tame tÏMOi ; in like 
manner, this man was of so turbulent and implacable a spirit, that he could 
not brook ease, and therefore would, sooner or later, break out açûn. These 
informatiohs were listened to at Rome ; and as the transactions <A the pieced- | 
ing war had been begun and carried on alnftost solely by Hannibal, me^ ap- 
peared the more probable. However, Scipio strmgly opposed die viokiK 
measures which the senate were about to take on their receiving this intelli- 
gence, by representing it as derogatoij to the dignity of the Roman people, 
to countenance the hatred and accusations of Hannibal's enemies ; to suppôit, 
with their authority, their unjust passions : and obstinately to pursue him even 
to the veiy heart of his countiy ; as thougn the Romans had not humbled hiio 
sufficiently, in drivine him out of the field, and forcing him to lay down his am'. 

But, notwithstanding these prudent remonstrances, the senate appoiotei 
three commissions to go and make their complaints to Carthage, and to denuixi 
that Hannibal shoujd oe delivered up to them. On tiieir arrival in that citr. 
tfaoi^h other things were speciously pretended, yet Hannibal was perfectly 
sensible that he only was the object. The evening being come, be conveypa 
himself on board a ship, which he had secretly provided fpit that purpose ; ot\ 
which occasion he bewailed his coundy's fate more than his own. Sirpi^^ 
patriœ qvam nta» eœniu» mUeratm. Tms was the eigfatti year after the cun* 
elusion of the peace. The first place he landed at was Tyre» where be ins 

* Lit. 1. ntBiii. a. 46, 47. 
t Tom Tew iiti quM p«Tent 
Muibu» extorto» iaecoM ci irati, 



t Mr aliqaot MOM pubUcut pecuUtat, Telot bonis enpdi, «on fnt» mtub 
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i^ceived as in his second countiy, and had all the honours paid him which 
were due to his exalted merit. After staying some days here, he set out for 
Antioch, which the king had lately left, and from thence waited upon^him at 
Éphesus.* The arrival of So renowned a general gave great pleasure' to the 
king, and did not a little contribute to determine him to eng[age in war against 
Home ; for hitherto he had appeared wavering and uncertain on Aat head. In 
tliis ci^^ a philosopher, who was looked upon as the greatest orator of Asia, 
had the imprudence to harangue before Hannibal on the duties of a general» 
and the rules of the milttaiy art.t The speech chaimed the whole audience. 
But Hannibal, beinç asked his opinion of it, " 1 have sçen," says he, '^many 
old dotards in my life, but this exceeds them al]."| 

The Carthaginians^ justly fearing that Hannibal's escape would certainly 
draw upon them the arms of the Romans, sent them advice that Hannibal was 
withdrawn to Antiochus.§ The Romans were veiy much disturbed at this 
news, and the king might have turned it extremely to his advantage, had he 
known how to make a proper use of it. 

The first counsel that Hannibal gave him at this time, and which he fre- 
quentlv repeated afterwards, was, to make Italy the seat of war.l He required 
a hundred ships, eleven or twelve thousand land-forces, and offered to take 
upon himself the command of the fleet : to cross into Africa, in order to en- 
cage the Carthaginians in the war ; ami afterwards to make a descent up 
Italy, dmring which the king himself shoi^d be ready t 



iiy, dmring which the king himself shoi^d be readjr to cross over with his 
army into Italy, whenever it should be thought convenient. This was the only 
thing proper to oe done, and the king very much approved the proposal at first. 

Hannibal thought it would be expedient to prepare his friends at Carthage» 
in order to engage them the more strongly in bis interest IT The communica- 
tion by letters is not only unsafe, but also gives an imperfect idea of things, 
and is never sufficiently particular. He therefore despatched a trusty {lerson 
with ample instructions to Carthage. This man had no sooner arrived in the 
city, than his business was suspected. Accordingly, he was watched and fol- 
lowed ; and at last orders wero issued for his being seized. He, however» 
prevented the vigilance of his enemies, and escaped in Ûie night ; after faav- 
ir^ fixed, in several public places, papers, which fully declared the occasion 
of his coming among them. The senate munediately sent advice of this to 
the Romans. 

Villius, 6ne of the deputies who had been sent into Asia, to inquire into the 
state of affairs there, and, if possible, to discover the real designs of Antiochus, 
found Hannibal in Ephesus.*"^ He bad many conferences' with him, paid him 
several visits, and speciously affected to show him a particular esteem on all 
occasions. But his chief aim, by all this artificial behaviour, was to make him 
be suspected. aiKl to lessen his credit with the king, in which he succeeded 
but too well.ft 

Some authors affirm, that Scipio was joined in this embassy ; and they even 
relate the conversation which that general had with HannibsQ.xt They toll us 

• A. M. S819. A. Rome, 566. f Cic. de Ont. 1. ii. n. 75, IS. 
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•irrst Ti^i à\ ffyuv iiurtijias Hv iv voôroif liricrth^v Ixeiv ' i- «• HannlbAl, heaiing » Stoic phil(Moph«r 
■odf rt&ke to prove that the wiie man wm the ooly feneVal, Unghed, at thinkiof it impoiiible for » men 
Id have any skill in war, without beinf long practised in it. 

{ Tbey did more, for they sent two ships to pumie Hannibal, and brinf^ hhn back ; they sold off his 
foods, rased hb house, and, by a public decree, declared him an exik. Such waa tiie fratitude the Car- 
thagiaians showed to the neatest general they ever had.— >Con. Nep. in Vita AnnUi. c. 7. 
II Lir. I. xuir. n. 60. it Ibid. n. 61. 

*• A. M. 3813. A. Rome, 557. Lit. l.mr. n. 14. Polyfo. 1. iii.p. ISS. 167. 

tt PolybiuB represents this application of VUlitis to Hannibal, aa a premeditated design, in order Id 
reader him suspected lo Antiochus, because of his intimacy with a Roman. lArj owns, that the affair 
«Kcecded as if it had been designed ; but, at the same time, he j^yes, for a Tery obvions reason, another 
turn to this conrersation, and a»js that no more was intended by it than to sound Haaaihal, and to remove 
>ny fears or apprehe niions he might be under fpum the Romans. 

U Liv. I. xuv. n. 24. Plutarch, in Vita. FUmin. etc» 
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that the Roman having^ asdced him, vdio, in his opinv», was die graatest ap> 
tain that had ever lived ; he answered* Alexander Une Great, becauuse, inliii^ 
faandAil of Macedonians, he had defeated numberless annies, and earned Iii| 
conquests into countries so veiy reBX>te, that it seemed scarcely pos^le ibc 
any man only to travel so far. Being afterwards asked, to whom be gave tin 
second rank ; he answered, to Pyniuis, for this king, says Ifamubal. first u» 
derstood the art of pitching^ a camp to advantage ; no conunander had era 
made a more jud&cioua choice of his iKMts, was better skilled in drawing of 
his forces, or was more happy in winning me affection of foreign soldieis ; i» 
somuch that even the people of Italy were more desirous to have him for then 
governor than the Romans themselves, though they had so loog^ been subjec! 
to- them. Scipio proceeding, asked him next, whom he looked upon as ix 
&ird captain ; on which decision Hannibal made no scruple to give the pn- 
ference to himself. Here Scipio could not forbear laughing : " but what woa'j 
you have said." continued Scipio, " had you conquered me ?" — ^** 1 Twwid, ' 
replied Hanmoal, '* have ranked myself above Alexander^ Pjrnhus, and ai! 
the fl;enerals the worid ever produced." Scipio was not maensibie to sois- 
fined and delicate a flattery, which he by no means expected ; and which, bj 
giving him. no rival, seemed to insinuate, that no captam was wovtfay of bei$ 
put in comparison with him. 

The answer, a« told by Plutarch,* is less witty, and not so pnbaUe. In 
this author. Hannibal gives Pynhus the first place, Scipio the seooMlaiidium- 
self the third. 

Hannibal, sensible of the coldness with which Antiochus received Ima ever 
since his conferences with Villius or Scipio, took no notice of it for aome time, 

' and seemed insensible of it. But at la^ be ^us^t it adviseable to come to 
an explanation with the king, and to open his mind freely to him, " thelûûzed," 
says he, ** which I bear to tibe Romans, is known to the whole world. Ibouod 
myself to it Ir^an oath, fift»n my most tender infancy. It was tfa» hatred that 
made me draw the sword ajg;ainst Rome daring tibiity-six yeaia. It was that, 
even in times of peace^ which drove me from my native countxr, and foiced 
me to seek an asylum m your dominions. For ever guided and fired bv tk 
same passion, should my hopes be eluded, I will fly to every pari of the globe, 
and rouse up all nations against the Romans. I hate tfaw. wlU hate them 
eternally ; and know that they bear me no less animosity. Ûo foqg as you shall 
continue in the resohitwn to take up arms against that pécule, you may rank 
Hannibal in the number of your best iriem». But if other oovvsels mcliw 
you to peace, I declare to you once for all, address yourself tootbas for coud- 
sel , and not to me." Such a speech, which came from his heart, andexpressed 
the greatest sincerity, struck the king, and seemed to œmove all his suspicions ; 
so that he now resolved to give Hannibal command ^ part of his fieet.t 
But, what mischief is beyond the power of flatteiy to produce in oouits^ anl 

* in the minds of princes ? Antiochus was told, *' that it was inmrudent ia him 
to put so much confidence in Hannibal, an exile, a Carthaginian, wfaq^ ^^ 
tune or g;enius might sug^st, in one day, a thousand different projects to him; 
that besides, this very &me which Hannibal had acquired in war, and wfaicfa 
he considered as his peculiar inheritance, was too great lor a man who foogfat 
only under the ensigns of another ; that none but Ûie king ought to be the gene- 
ral and conductor of the war ; and that it was incumbent on him to draw upon 
himself only the eyes and attention of all men ; whereas, should Hannibal be 
employed, he, a foreigner^ would have the glory of all victories ascribed lo 
him."i M'omindiy sajrs Livy on the occasion, are tnore iuscepiibU ofrtf^^ 
than those i»hoee merii is keUm Aeir birik and dignity; awh penoiu ataay^ 
abhorring virtue and Tvorth in ethers^or this reason only^ because they are 
strange and foreign in themsehes.^ This observation was fiilly verified OQ 

. t ^.H ^ Pywfco. P- W. t hlr. lib. txKW. n. 1». X ^r^ 1- x"^- ». «. ^ 

f N nUa iB^nm tam pron» ad tnridiam lunt, «nmm Mnm ^m rum wc fbftmm mmb uioii ms m^i"^ ' 
Ji», nrtvUm «t kQmm ali«Mn» ajlniBt 
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âûs o ec Mî o n . ^tiochus had been taken on his weak skie ; a low and soidid 

I jealousy, which is the defect and characteristic of little minds, extin^ished 

eveiy çenerous sentiment in that monarch. Hannibal was now sliehted and 

laid aside ; be however, was greatly revenged on Antiochus, by the ul success 

this prince met with, who showed how unfortunate that king is, whose soul is 

accessible to envy, and his ears open to the poisonous insinuation of flatterers. 

In a council held some time alter, to which Hannibal, for formes sake, was 

admitted, he, when it came to his turn to speak, endeavoured chiefy to prove, 

that Philip of Macedon ought, on any terms, to be invited into the alliance of 

Antiochus, which was not so difficult as might be imagined. ''With r^ard," 

says HannibaU " to the operations of the war, I adhere immoveably to my 

&isl opinkn ; and had my counsels been listened to before, Tuscany and Li- 

^rla would now be all in a flame, had Hannibal, a name that strikes terror 

mto the Bomans, been in Italy. Though 1 should not be veiy well skilled as 

to other matters, yet the good and ill success I have met with, must necessarily 

hare taught me sufficiently how to cany on a war against the Romans, i 

have Dothioe;^ now in my power, but to give you my counsel, and ofier you my 

service. May the eoos fi^ive success to all your undertakings.'' Hannibal's 

speech was received with applause, but not one of his counsels were put in 

execution.* 

Antiochus, imposed upon and lulled to sleep by his flatterers, remained quiet 
at Epbesus, aAer the Romans had driven him out of Greece : not once ima- 
gining that they would ever invade his dominions. t Hannibal, who was now 
restored to favour, was for ever assuring him, that the war would soon be re- 
moved into Asia, and that he would see me enemy at his gates : that he must 
resolve either to abdicate his throne, or vigorously opi)ose a people who cprasped 
at the empire of the world. This discourse waRed, in some measure, Sie. king 
out of his lethaigy, and prompted him to make some weak efforts. But, as 
his conduct was unsteady, af^er sustaining a great many considerable losses, 
he was forced to terminate the war by an ignominious peace ; one of the arti- 
cles of which was, that he should defiver up Hannibal to the Romans. The 
latter, however, did not give him an opportunity to put it in execution, re- 
tiripg to the island of Crete, to consider there what coune would be best for 
him 1o take. 

The riches he had broi^ht with him, of which the people of the island had 
|;ot some notice, had like to have proved his ruin.t Hannibal was never want- 
ing in stratagems, and he had occasion to employ them now, to save both him* 
self and bis treasure. He filled several vessels with molten lead, which he 
just covered with gold and silver. These he deposited in the temple of Diana, 
m presence of several Cretans, to whose hones^^, he said, he confided all his 
treasure. A strong guard was then ^sted on the temple, and Hannibal left at 
full liberty, fiom a supposition diat his riches were secured. But he had con- 
cealed them in hollow statues of brass,Ç which he always carried along with 
him. And then, embracing a favourable opportunity fa^ had of makiqg his 
escape, he fled to the court of Prusias, king of Bithynia.ll 

It appears hom history, that he made some stay in the court of this prince, 
who soon engaged in war with Eumenes, king of Peigamus, a professed friend 
to the Romans. By the aid of Hannibal, the troops of king Prusias gained 
several victories by land and sea. 

He employed a stratagem of an extraordinaiy kind, in a sea fi^t.lT The 
enemy's fleet consistii^ of more ships than his, he had recourse to artifice* 
He out into earthen vessels all kinds of serpents^ and ordered these vessels to 
be thrown into the enemy's ^ips. His chief aim in this was to destroy Eu- 
menes, and for that purpose it was necessaiy for him to find out which ship he 

• Lit, 1. nxrL b. 7. f lIt. 1. zxxvi o. 41. t Corn. Nep. b Annib. c. 9. 10. Justin. I. xxxii. c. 4. 
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was on board of. This Hannibal disoovered, by sendh^ out a boat, upon pre- 
tence of conveying a letter to him. Having gained his point thus far, be or- 
dered the commanders of the respective vessels to direct thé greatest force of 
their attacks against Eumenes' ship. They obeyed, and would have taken it, 
had he not outsailed hts pursuers. The rest of the ships of Peieamus sus- 
tained the fight with great vigour, till the earthen vessels had been tnrownimo 
them. At first they only laughed at this, and were very much surprised tu 
find such weapons employed against them. But scemg tliemselves surrounded 
with serpents which new out of these vessels when they broke to pieces, Ûitj 
were seized with dread, retired in disorder, and yielded the victory to the 
enemy. 

Services of so important a nature, seemed to secure for ever to Hannibal an 
undisturbed asylum at that prince's court. The Romans however, would nrî 
suffer him to be easy there, but deputed Q^. Flaminius to Prusias, to complain 
of the protection he gave Hannibal.* The latter readily corgectured the mo^ 
ti?e of this embassy, and therefore did not wait till his enemies had an oppor- 
tunity of delivering him up. At first he attempted to secure himself by %bî, 
but perceiving that the seven secret outlets which he had contrived in bis pal- 
ace were all seized by the soldiers of Prusias, who, by this per6dy, was de- 
sirous of making his court to the Romans, he ordered the poison, which he M 
lone kept for this melancholy occasion, to be brought him ; and, tak/iç it in 
hishand, " let us," said he, " free the Romans from the disquiet with which 
they have been so long tortured, since they have not patience to waif &)r an 
old man's death. The vîctoiy which Flaminius gains over a naked, and be- 
trayed man, will not do him much honour. This siqgle day will be a lasting 
*^d'"Î5?^ ®^ ^^ ^^^ degeneracy of the Romans. Their fathers senttiotÎM 
to Pyrrtius, to desire he would beware of a traitor who intended to poison him, 
and that at a time wben this prince was at war with them in the veiy centre 
of Italy ; but their sons have deputed a person of consular dignity to instigate 
Prusias impiously to murder one who is not only his friend, but bis euest" 
After calling down curses upon Prusias, and having invoked the gods, the pro- 
tectors and avengers of the sacred rights of hospitality, he swallowed the poi- 
son, and died at seventy years of age.f 

This year was remaftable for the death of three great men, Hannibal,* Pfai- 
lopœmen, and Scipio, who it is worthy of notice all died out of their aativt 
countries, in a manner far from corresponding to the gloiy of their actions. 
Ihe two first died by poison : Hannibal was betrayed by his host; and Pbi- 
lopœmen being taken prisoner in a battle against t1ie Messinians, and thrown 
"î*k *,°"î*^^j ^^ forced to swallow a dose of poison. As to Scipio, he ba- 
nished himself, to avoid an unjuet prosecution which was carnrii^ on against 
him at Rome, and ended his days in a kind of obscurity. 

THE CHARACTEK AND EVLOGIUM OF HANNIBAL. 

_Thi8 would be the proper place for representir^ the excellent qualities oi 
Hannibal, wbo reflected so much glory on Carthage. But, as I have attempted 
to draw his character elsewhere J^ and to give a just idea of him, by makînç 
a companson between him and Scipio, I think it unnecessary to Rive his eulo- 
gium at laige in this place. ^ 

Persons who devote themselves to the profession of arms, cannot spend too 
much time in the study of this great man, who b looked upon, by the best 
judges, as the most complete general, in almost every respect, that ever the 
world produced. '' *^ ' 
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Duringr the wikiie flef«ak«n years, (the tinoe the war lasted,) two errors only 
are objected to him ; first, his not marchine, immediately after the battle of 
Cannae, his yictorious army to Rome, in order to besiege that city ; secondly, 
his suffering their courage to be soAened and enervated, during their wmter- 
quarters in Capua ; errors, which only show that great men are not so in all 
things, sununi enim sunt kcnndnes tamen ;* and which, perhaps, may be partly 
excused. 

But then, for these two errors, what a multitude of shining qus^ities appear 
in Hannibal ! How extensive were his views and designs, even in his most ten- 
der yesffs! What greatness of soul I what intrepidity ! what presence of nrîind 
must he have possessed, to be able, even in the fire and heat of action, totake 
aU advantages ! With what surprising address must he have managed the minds 
of men, Ûiat amidst so great a variety of nations as composed his army, who 
often were in want both of money and provisions, his camp was not once dis- 
turbed with an insurrection, either agahist himself or any of nis generals! With 
what equity, what moderation, must be have behaved towards his new allies, to 
have prevailed so far, as to attach them inviolably to his service, though he 
was reduced to the necessity of making them sustam almost the whole burden 
of the war, by quartering bis army upon them, and levying contributions in 
their several countries ! In fine, hmv fruitful must he have been in expedients, 
to be able (o cany on, for so many years, the war in a remote country, in spite 
of the violent opposition made by a powerful domestic faction, which refused 
him supplies ofevery kind, and thwarted him on all occasions ! It may be af- 
firmed, that Hannibal, during the whole series of this war, seemed the only prop 
of the slate, and the soul of eveiy partof the empire of the Carthaginians, 
who ccxild never believe themselves conquered, till Hannibal confessed that he 
himself was so. 

But that man must know the character of Hannibal veiy imperfectly, who 
should consider him only at the head of armies. The particulars we learn 
irom history, concerning the secret intelligence he held with Philip of Macedon ; 
the wise counsels he gave to Antiochus, king of Syria ; the double reflation 
he introduced in Carthage, with regard to the management of the public reve- 
nues and the administration of justice, prove Jthat he was a great statesman in 
eveiy respect. So superior and universal was his genius, that it look in all parts 
of government ; and so great were his natural abilities, that he was capable of 
acquitting himself in all the various functions of it with gloiy . Hannibal shone 
as conspicuously in the cabinet as in the field ; equally able to fill civil or mili- 
tary employments. In a word, he united in his ohd person, llie different talents 
ana merits of all professions, the sword, the gown, and the finances. 

He had some learning ; and though he was so much employed in military la- 
bours, and enepged in so many wars, he, however, found leisure to cultivate 
the muses.t Several smart repartees of Hannibal, which have been transmit- 
ted to us, show that he had a great fund of natural wit; and this he improved, 
by the most polite education that could be bestowed at that time, in such a re- 
public as Carthage. He spoke Greek tolerably well, and wrote several books 
m that language. His preceptor was a Lacedaemonian, (Solsius,) who, with 
Pbilehius, anottier Lacedaemonian, accompanied him in all his expeditions. 
Both these undertook to write the history of this renowned warrior. 

With regard to his religion and moral conduct, he was not so profligate and 
wicked as he is represented by Livy ; " cruel even to inhumanity ; more per- 
fidious tlian a Carthaginian ; regardless of truth, of probity, of the sacred ties 
of oaths ; fearless oT the gods, and utterly void of religion." htkumana cru^ 
délitas^ perfidta plusquam Punica : mhil vert, ntkU sancH, nidlus deum^etus, 
nullum jus jurandum, nvUa religio.X According to Polybius, he rejected a 
barbarous proposal that was made to him, before he entered Italy, of eatii^ 

* Q,uinetil. 
t Atque hie tantoi rir, taatifqae b«llit Aiitractut, BOOBihil tompcri» tribuit literii, é:c — Cora. Nep, la 
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human flesh, at a time when his army was in ahsolttte want of i 
Some years after, so far from treating with barbarity, as he was adriscd to do. 
the dead body of Sempronius Gracchus, which Mago had sent him, he caused 
his funeral obsequies to be solemnized in presence of the whole army.t We 
have seen him, on many occasions^showing the highest reverence for the gods; 
and Justin, who copied Trogus rompeius, an author worthy of credit, ob- 
serves that he always showed uncommon wisdom and continence, 'with regard 
to the great number of women taken by him during the course of so loi^ a 
war ; insomuch, tliat no one would have imagined he had been born id Africa, 
where incontinence is the predominant vice of the coimiry. Pudicitiamaueeum 
tantum inter tot captivas kaèiâsse, tU in Africa naUim quwis n^aret,'l 

His disregard of wealth at a time when he had so many opportunities to 
enrich himself, by the plunder of the cities he stormed, and the nations he sub- 
dued, shows, that he knew the true and genuine use which a general ouçbî 
to make of riches, viz. to gain the affection of his soldiers, and to attach allies 
t^his interest, by diffusing his beneficence on proper occasions, and not bcire 
sparing in his rewards ; a veiy essential quality, but veiy uncommon in a com- 
raanderé The only use Hannibal made of money was to purchase success; 
firmly persuaded, that a man who is at the head of affairs is sufficiently recom- 
pensed oy the gloiy derived from victory. 

He always led a veiy regular, austere life ; and even in times of peace, and 
in the midst of Carthage, when he was invested with the first dignity in the 
city, we are told that he never used to recline himself on a bed at meafc, a& 
was the custom in those ages, and drank but veiy little wine.§ So regular 
^nd uniform .a life mar serve as an illustrious example to our commandes, wfat 
often include among the privileges of war, and the duty of officers, the keep- 
ing of splendid tables, and luxurious living. 

But, notwithstanding those eulogiums, 1 do not, however, pretend tojuslifr 
entirely ail the errors and defects with which Hannibal is chaiged. Tboipi 
he possessed an assemblage of the most exalted qualities, it cannot be denied 
that he had some little tincture of the Vices of his country : and that if would 
be difficult to excuse some actions and circumstances of his life. Polybius 
observes, that Hannibal was acOUsed of avarice in Carthage, and of cruelty in 
Rome.ll He adds, on the same occasion, that people were very much dfivided 
in opinion concerning him ; and it would be no wonder, as he bad made him- 
self so many enemies in both cities, that thejr should have drawn hhn in dis- 
advantageous colours. But Polybius is of opinion, that though it should be 
taken for granted, that all the defects, with which he is charged are true, wc 
yet ought to conclude, that they were not so much owing to his nature and dis- 
position, as to the difficulties with which he was surrounded in the course of 
«o long and laborious a war ; and to the complacency be was obliged to sbow 
to the general officers, whose assistance he absolutely wanted for the execu- 
tion of his various enterprises ; and whom he was not always able to restraiiii 
any more, than he could the soldiers who fought under them. 

BECTIOlf n.—DISSENSIOirS BETWEErr THE CARTBAOINIAJIS AHD MASINISSAf 
KINO OF NUUIDIA. 

Among the conditions of the peace granted to the Carthaginians, there wai 
one which imported, that they should restore to Masinissa all die territories 
and cities he possessed before the war ; and Scipio, to reward Àe zeal and 
fidelity which that monareh had shown with regard to the Romans, bad also 
added^to his dominions those of Syphax. This presently afterwards gave rise 
to disputes and quarrels between tne Carthaginians and Numidians. 
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Tiieae twomacee, Sypbax and Masinissa, were both kiiigs In Numîdîa, but 
rettined m difieient parts of it. The subjects of Syphax were called Mascsull, 
andf their capkal was Cirtba. Those of masinissa were the Massyli ; but both 
these nations are better known by the name of Numidians, which was common 
to tbem. Their principal strength consisted in tbeir cavaliy. They always 
rode without saddles, and some even without bridles, whence Viigil called 
them Nnmidœ infrœni,* 

In the beginning of the second Punic war, S3rphax adhering to the Romans, 
Gala, the father of Masinissa, to check the career of so powerful a neighbour, 
thoi^t jt his hiterest to join the Carthaginians, and accordingly sent out 
against Syphax a powerful army, under the conduct of his son, at that time but 
aeventeeA years of age.f Syphax being overcome in a battle, in which it is 
aaid.be k»t thirty diousand men, escaped into Mauritania. The face of things, 
however, was afterwards greatly chained. 

Masinissa, after his father's death, was often reduced to the brink of ruin ; 
being driven from his kingdom by an usurper : closely pursued by Syphax ; 
in danger eveiy instant of falling into the hands of his enemies ; and destitute 
of forces, money, and almost eveiy thing.J He was at that time in alliance 
with the Romans, and the friend of Bcipio, with whom he had an interview in 
Spain. His misfortunes would not permit him to bring great succours to that 
general. When L«lius arrived in Africa, Masinissa joined him with a few 
horse, and from that time was inviolably attached to the Roman interest.6 
Synbax, on the contrary, having married the famous Sophonisba, daughter of 
AsORibal, went over to the Carthaginians. 

The fortune of these two princes now underwent a final change.! Syphax 
lost a great battle, and was taken alive by the enemy. Masinissa, the victor, 
besieged Cirtba, his capital, and took it. But he met with a greater danger 
in jihat city than he had faced in the field, in the charms and endearments of 
Sophonisba, which he was unable to resist. To secure this princess to him- 
self be manried her ; but a few days after, he was obliged to send her a dose 
of poisQD, as her nuptial present ; this being the only way left him to keep his 
promise with his queen, and preserve her from the power of the Romans. 

This was a great fault in itself, and must necessarily have disobliged a na* 
tion that was so jealous of its authority : but this younr prince repaired it glo- 
riously by the signal services he afterwards rendered Scipio. We observed, 
that after the defeat and capture of Syphax, tlie dominions of this prince were 
bestowed upon him ; 9nd that the Carthaginians were forced to restore all he 
possessed before. IT This gave rise to the divisions we are now about to relate. 
A territory situated towards the sea-side, near the Lesser Syrtis, was the 
sulfject of those contests.''^ The countiy was very rich, and the soil extremely 
fruitful, a proof of which is, that the city of Leptis only, which belonged to that 
territoiy, paid daily a talent to the Carthaginians, by way of tribute. Masi- 
nissa had seized part of this territoiy. Each side despatched deputies to 
Kom^ to plead the cause of their superiors before the senate. This assembly 
thoini proper to send Scipio Africanus. with two other commissioners, to exa- 
mine the controversy upon the spot. However, they returned without coming 
to any resolution, and left the business in the same uncertain state in which 
tbev had found it Pqssibly they acted in this manner by order of the senate, 
ana had received private instructions to favour Masinissa, who was then pos- 
sessed of the district in question. 

Ten years after, new commissioners having been appointed to examine the 
same affair, they acted as the former had done,and left the whole undeter* 
mined.tt 

Afler the like distance of time, the Carthaginians again brought their com- 
plaint to the senate, but with greater importunity than befbre.|| They repie- 
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aented, that besides the territories at first in dispute» Masinissa had, dnring: the 
two preceding years, dispossessed thera of upwards of seventy towns and cu- 
.ties : that their hands were bound up by the article of the last treaty, which 
forbade their making war upon any of the allies of the Romans ; that thej 
could no longer bear the insolence, the avarice, and cruelty of that prince ; that 
they were deputed to Rome with three requests, which they desired mi|^t be 
immediatoiy complied with, viz. either to get orders to have the aâ^r exa- 
mined and decided by the senate ; or, secomlly, that they might be permitted 
to repel force by force, and defend themselves by arms ; or, lastly, that if 
favour Was to prevail over justice, thej then entreated the Romans to specify, 
once for all, Avhich of the Carthaginian lands they were desirous should be 
vested in Masinissa, that they, by this means, might hereafter know what 
they had to depend on ; and that the Roman people would have some regard 
to them, at a time when this pnnce set no other bounds to his pretensions, than 
his insatiable avarice. The deputies concluded with beseeching the Romans, 
that if the Carthaginians had been guilty ol' any crimes with regard to them. 
since the conclusion of the last peace, that they themselves would punish them 
for it ; and not give them up to the wild caprice of a prince, by whom their 
liberties were made |)recarious, and their lives insupportable. After endiis 
their speech, being pierced with grief, they fell prostrate upon the earth, and 
burst into tears : a scene that moved all who were present to coropassicm, and 
raised a violent hatred against Masinissa. Gulussa, his son. who was then pre- 
sent, bein^ asked what he had to reply, answered, that his father h&ûnatgireo 
him any instruction^), not knowing that any thing would be laid tohisdui^e. 
He only desired the senate to reâect, that the circumstance which drefwalluus 
hatred upon him from the Carthaginians, was the inviolable fidelity with which 
he had always been attached to them. The senate, afler hearing both sida, 
answered, that they were inclined to do justice to that party to whom it ytzi 
due ; that Gulussa should set out immediately with their orders to hb father, 
who thereby was commanded to send deputies with those of Carthage ; that 
they would do all that lay in their power to serve him, but not to the prejudice 
of the Carthaginians ; that it was but just the ancient limits should be pr^ 
served ; and that it waç far from being the intention of the Romans, to have 
the Carthaginians dispossessed, during the peace, of those territories and cities 
which had been left tnem by the treaty. The deputies of both powers were 
then dismissed with the usual presents. 

All these assurances, however, were but mere words. It is plain that the 
Romans did not once endeavour to satisfy the Carthaginians, or do them the 
least justice ; and that they protracted the busine^, on purpose to give Masi- 
nissa an opportunity to establish himself in his usurpation, and weaken his 
enemies.* 

A new deputation was sent to examine the affair upon the spot, and Cato 
was one of the commissioners.! On their arrival, tliey asked the parties il' 
they were willing to abide by their determination. Masinissa readik com- 
plied. The Carthaginians answered, that they had a fixed rule to which tbej 
adhered, and that this was the treaty which had been concluded with Scipio. 
and desired that their cause might be examined with all possible rigour. They 
therefore could not come to any decision. The deputies visited all the coqd- 
tiy, and found it in a very good condition, especially the city of Carthage j 
and they were surprised to see it, afler being involved in such a calamity, 
again raised to so exalted a pitch of power and grandeur. The senate was 
told of this, immediately on the return of the deputies ; and declared that Rome 
could never be in safety, so long as Carthage should subsist. From this time, 
wliatever affair was debated in the senate, Cato always added the following 
words to his opinion, / canelvde tha Carthage ought to be destroyed. This 
mve senator did not give himself the trouble to prove, that bare jealousy of 
the growing power of a neighbouring state is a sufficient cause for destroying 
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citf t ccmtnxy to the feith of treaties. But Seipio Nasica was of 6pioion, that 
K ruin of this ci^ would draw after it that of their commonwealth ; because 
K Romans, having then no rival to fear, would quit the ancient severity of 
beir manners, and abandon themselves to luxuiy and pleasures, the never- 
liitng: subverters of the most flourishing empires. 

In the mean time, divisions broke out in Carthage.* The popular faction, 
laving now become superior to that of the grandees and senators, sent for^ 
itizens into banishment ; and bound the people by an oath, never to suffer 
he least mention to be made of recalling those exiles. They withdrew to the 
xHirt of Masinissa, who despatched Gulussa and Micipsa, his two sons, to 
[Carthage, to solicit their return. But the gates of the city were shut against 
ftietn, and one of them was closely pursued by Hamilcar, one of the gene- 
rals of the republic. This gave rise to a new war, and accordingly armies 
were levied on both sides. A battle was fought ; and the younger Scijpio, 
who aftenvards ruined Carthage, was spectator of it. He had been sent from 
LucuUusin Spain, under whom Seipio then fought, to Masinissa, to desire some 
elephants from that monarch. During the whole engagement^ he stood upon a 
neighbouring^ hill, and was surprised to see Masinissa, then eighty -eight jears 
of age, Bxxinted, agreeably to the custom of his countiy, on a horse without 
a saddle ; flying from rank to rank, like a young officer, and sustaining the 
most arduous toils. The 6ght was veiy obstinate, and continued all day, but 
at last the Carthaginians gave way. Seipio used to say afterwards, that he 
had been present at many battles, but at none with so much pleasure a» this ; 
Laving never before beheld so formidable an army engage, without any dan- 
gler or trouble to himself. And being veiy conversant in the writings of Ho- 
mer, he added, that till his time, there were but two more who had feen spec- 
tators of such an action, viz. Jupiter from mount Ida, and Neptune from Sa« 
motbiace, when the Greeks and Trojans fought before Troy. I know not 
whether the sight of a hundred thousand men, (the number engaged) butcher- 
u)g one another, can administer a real pleasure, or whether such a pleasure is 
consistent with the sentiments of humanity, so natural to mankind. 

The Carthaginians after the battle was over, entreated Scrpio to terminate 
their contests with Masinissa.! Accordingly, he heard both parties, and the 
Carthaginians consented to relinquish the territory of Emporium, t which had 
been the first cause of their division ; to pay Masinissa two hundred talents 
of silver down, and eight hiuidred more at such times as should be agreed on. 
But Masinissa insi&ting on the return of the exiles, they did not come to any 
decision. Seipio, after having paid his compliments, and returned thanks to 
Masinissa, set out with the elejihants for which he had been sent 

The king, immediately after the battle was over, had blocked up the ene- 
my's camp, which was pitched upon a hill, where neither troops nor provisions 
could come to them.§ During this interval , there arrived deputies from Rome, 
with orders from the senate to decide the quarrel, in case tne king should be 
defeated, otherwise to leave it undetermined, and to give the king the strongest 
assurances of the continuation of their friendship, which they did. In the 
inean time, the famine daily increased in the enemy's camp, which, being 
heightened by the plague, occasioned a new calamity, and made dreadful ha- 
voc. Beii^ now reduced to the last extremity, they surrendered to Masinissa, 
promising to deliver up the deserters, to pay him five thousand talents of sil- 
ver in fifty years, and restore the exiles, notwithstanding their oaths to the 
cootiaiy. They aU submitted to the ignominious ceremony of passing under 
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die yoke,* and were dismissed with only one suit of clothes for each. Guhisss, 
to satiate his vengeance for the ill treatment which we before observed be haë 
met with, sent out against them a body of cavalry, whom, finom tbeir great 
weakness, they could neither escape nor resist ; so that, of fiAy-eiglit fhomsaA 
men, veiy few returned to Carthage. 

ARTICLE III.— TBK THIRD PUNIC WAR. 

The third Punic war, which was less considerable than eiâier of the fenner. 
with regard to the number and greatness of the battles, and its continuance, 
which was only four years, was still more remaikable with respect to the suc- 
cess and event of it, as it ended in the total ruin and destitiction of Carthaçe/ 

The inhabitants from their last defeat, knew what they m^ht naturally Jear 
from the Ronians, from whom they had always met with the most rigorouiç 
treatment, after they had addressed them upon their disputes with Masinissa.^^ 
To prevent the consequences of it, the Carthaginians, by a decree of tèe 
senate, impeached Asdrubal, general of the army, and Carthalp, commander 
of the auxiliary forces, as guilty of high treason, for being the aotbors of the 
war against the king of Numidia.§ They then sent a deputation to Rome, r# 
inquire what opinion that republic entertained of their late proceedings, asd 
what was desired of them. The deputies were coldly answered, that it was 
the business of the senate and people of Carthage to know what satisfkctioD 
was due to the Romans. A second deputation bringing them no dearer xh 
8wer, they fell into the greatest dejection, and being seized widi iht stnogiegt 
terrors, upon recollecting theîr past sufferings, they fancied the emny was 
already at their gates, and imagined to themselves all the dismal consequences 
of a long siege, and a city taken by the sword.H 

In the mean time, the Senate debated at Rome, on the measures it would be 
proper for them to take, and the disputes between Cato and Scit>io Nasica, 
who were of quite different opinions on this subject, were renewed.lT The for- 
mer, on his return from Africa, had declared, in the strongest terms, that he 
had not found Carthage exhausted of men or money, nor in so weak zoà bum- 
ble a state as the Romans supposed it to be ; but on the contraiy, that it was 
crowded with vigorous young men, abounded with immense quantities of gold 
and silver, and prodigious magazines of arms and all warlike stores ; and wa« 
so haughty and confident on account of this force, that their hopes and ambi- 
tion had no bounds. It is farther said, that after he had ended his speech, he 
threw out of the fold of his robe into the midst of the senate, some Afncan 
figs, and as the senators admired their beauty and size, £n<nr, says be, that it 
is but Ûiree days nnce these Jigs were gathered. Sudi is the distance h^ween tk 
enemy and us,** 

Cato and Nasica had each of them their reasons for voting as they didft 
Nasica, observing that the people rose to such a height of insolence, as thrpv 
them into excesses of eveiy kind ; that their prospenty had swelled them xfià 
a pride which their senate itself was not able to check ; and âiat their pourr 
had become so enormous, that they were able to draw the city, by force, bAo 
eveiy mad design they mi^t undertake, was desirous that they should ccd- 
tinue in fear of Carthage, as a curb to restrain their audacious conduct. For 
it was his opinion, that the Carthaginians were too weak to subdue the Roman?* 
and at the same time so powerful, that it was not for the interest of the Romans 
to consider them in a contemptible light. With regard to Cato, he thouglit, 
that as his countiymen were become haughty and insolent by success, and 

* lis fureat torn pMséf loiu le joof }•— «ub juf urn misû. A kind of fallow», m»de by fwo foikti »tirk> 

stenttinc uprigbt* wMerectedt *oà a ipev laid acracf. iiiid«r whkh Tanqoithed eneinjai were cbHçtà to 

paM.— Festut. 

t A. M. 3855. A. Cartli. 697. A. Rome. S99. Ant. J. C. 149. % Ap^u»,v. 41, ^ 

f Tbfl forties fcNrces were comnanded by leaden of their respective aatiaaf« wbo were au tmitr tfcc 

«•■iinand of a Carthsf iaiaa officer, called bj AppiaA, Bon^afxot. 
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plunged headlong into dissîpatkm of erely kind ; nothing could be moi^ âan« 
gerous tfaan for it to have a rival city, to whom the Romans were odious ; a 
city that, till now» had been powerful, bat was become, even by its misfortunes, 
more wise and provident than ever ; and therefore, that it would not be safe 
to remove the fears of the infaabitaots entirely with re^ird to a foreign power, 
since they had, within their own walls, all the opportunities of indul^ng them- 
selves in excesses of every kind. 

To ÏAjr aside, for one instaot, the laws of equity, I leate the reader to deter- 
mine which of these two great men reasoned most justly, according to die 
maxims of sound policy, sm the true interests of a state. One undoubted 
circumstance is, that all historians have observed that ^ere was a sensible 
change in the conduct and government of the Romans, immediately after the 
ruin of Carthage ;* that vice no longer made its way into Rome with a timo- 
rous pace, and as it were by stealth, but appeared openly, and seized, with 
astonishing* rapidity, all orders of the republic; that senators, plebeians, in a 
word, all conditions, abandoned themselves to luxury and voluptuousness, with- 
out having the least regard to, or sense of decency, which occasioned, as it 
must necessarily, the ruin of tiie state. '' The first Scipio,"t says Paterculus, 
speaking of the Romans, " had laid the foundations of their future grandeur : 
and the last, by his conquests, had opened a door to all manner of luxuiy ana 
diasoloteness. For after darthage, which obliged Rome to stand for ever on 
its guard, by disputing empire with that city, had been totally destroyed, the 
depravity of manners was no longer slow m its progress, but swelled at once 
beyond all conception." 

fie this as it may, the senate resolved to declare war against the Carthagi- 
nians ; and the reasons, or pretences, urged for it, were their keeping up ships, 
contrary to the tenor of treaties ; their sending an army out of their territories, 
afi;ainst a prince who was in alliance with Rome, and whose son they treated 
ill, at the time he was accompanied by a Roman ambassador.]: 

An event that by chanoç occurred very fortunately while the senate of Rome 
was debating on the afl^ir of Carthage, contributed, doubtless^ veiy much to 
make them take that resolution.§ This was the arrival of deputies from Utica, 
who came to surrender themselves, their effects, their territori^, and their city, 
into the hands of the Romans. Nothing could have happened more seasonably. 
Utica was the second city of Africa, vastly rich, and had an equally spacious 
and commodious port ; it stood within sixty furlongs of Carthage, so that it 
might serve as a depot of arms in the attack of that city. The Komans now 
hesitated no longer, but proclaimed war. M. Manilius, and L. Marcius Cen- 
sorinus, the tiro consuls, were desired to set out as soon as possible. They had 
secret orders from the senate, not to end the war but by the destruction of Car- 
thage. The consuls immediately left Rome, and stopped at Liiybsum in Si- 
cily. They had a considerable fleet, on board of which were four-score thou- 
sand foot, and about four thousand horse. 

The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted with the resolutions which had 
been taken at Rome.ll The answer brought back by their deputies had only 
iocreased their fears, viz. h vxu the hunness of ike Carthaginians to consider what 
fctisfaction was due to the Romans. This made them not know what course to 
take. At last they sent new deputies, whom they invested with full powers to 
act as they should see proper ; and even, what the former wars could never 
Duke them stoop to, to dedare that the Carthaginians gave up themselves, and 

* Ubi Caithtfo, «t enilil» imperii IUmdmu ab ràrpe ioteriit, Fortaia sttrire ac miscere omnia, coepit.— 
Saliast in BeU. Catilin. 

Ante Carthajrinera deletan, popalua et Kdktm Roimaaa placide modesteqne inter te Remp. tnctabant. 
—Ketus lioMîlie in bomi artibo* ciriUtem retinebat- See nbi fomido ilia meotibus <leeciait, illicet na 
V*^ Mcende ras enwnt, laaeivia etque tupeibia ioceuere. — Sallnst in Bello Jo^urthino. 

,t PetenUe RMaaoonia prior Scipio riam «pemerat, Iaxwi« posterior aperuit Q^uippe rrmoto Certha" 
paia mctii, tublata^iae imperii «muta, non grada sed pnecipiti curtn » rirtotc deaeitum, ad rita traoscur- 
•w^Vel. Pateic. 1. iL c. 1. 
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all they posseased, to the will and pleasure of the Romans. This, accord j| 
to the import of the clause, se tuaqvê torum arlntrio permtttere, was submitt 
themselves, without reserve, to the power of the Romans, and becomii^ i 
vassals. Nevertheless, they did not expect any g^at success Croin this c4 
descension, thoi^ so veiy mortifying; as the Uticans had been before-1 
with them on that occasion, and had thus deprived them of the merit of a re^ 
and voluntaiy submission. 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were mfonned that war had I 
proclaimed, and that the army was set out. The Romans had despatch 
courier to Carthage, with the decree of the senate, and to inform tbat city i 
the Roman Heet had sailed. The deputies had therefore no time lor delibc 
tion, but delivered up themselves, and all they possessed, to the Romans, 
consequence of this behaviour, they were answered, that since they bad at Id 
taken a right step, the senate granted them their liberty, the eqjoyment of ûi 
laws, and all tlieir territories and other possessions, whether public orpriv:j| 

Erovided that, within the space of thirty days, they should said as host^,1 
lilybsum, three hundred young Carthaginians of the first dbtinctioii, and c(ce , 
ply with the orders of the consuls. This last condition filled them with inei- 
pressible anxiety : but the concern they were under would not alloiv tfaerolc 
make the least reply, or to demand an explication: nor indeed would it hsve , 
been to any purpose. They therefore set out for OarAage, and there gare zu 
account of their embassy. 

All the articles of the treaty were extremely severe with regard to the Car- 
thaginians ; but the silence of the Romans with respect to the cities* of which j 
no notice was taken in the concessions which that people were willing to make, 
perplexed them exceedingly. All they had to do was to obey. Aher theicaiij 
former and recent losses the Carthaginians had sustained, they were- by no ineaw 
in a condition to resist such an enemy, since they had not been able to oppose 
Masinissa. Troops, provisions, ships, allies; in a word, eveiy tlnng was wan- 
ting, and hope and vigour more than all the rest.* ^ 

They did not think proper to wait till the thirtjr days which had been allow- 
ed them were expired, but immediately sent their hostages, in order to soften 
the enemy by the readiness of their obedience, though they could bf no means 
flatter themselves with the hopes of meeting widi favour on thisoccasmn. These 
hostages were in a manner the flower, and the only hopes, of the noblest fam'i- 
lies of Carthage. Never was there a more moving scene ; nothing was now 
heard but cries, nothing seen but tears, and all places echoed with groans and 
lamentations ! But, above all, the unhappy mothers, bathed in tears, tore their 
dishevelled hair, beat their (reasts, and, as grief and despair had distracted 
them, cried out in such a manner, as might have moved the most savage breasts 
to compassion. But the scene was much more moumfiil, when the fatal mo- 
ment of^ their separation arrived; when, after having accompanied their dear 
children to the ship, they bid them a long, last farewell, penuaded that thfT 
should never see them more ; they wept a flood of tears over them ; embraced 
them with the utmost fondness ; clasped them eageriy in their aims ; couMnot 
be prevailed u\xm to part with them till they were fbreed away, which wa» 
more grievous and afflicting than if their hearts had been torn out of their breasts. 
The hostages being arrive in Sicily, were carried fiom thence to Rome ; snd 
tlic consuls told the deputies, that wiien they should arrive at Utica, diey would 
acquaint them with the orders of the republic. 

In such a situation of affairs, nothing can be more grievous than a state of 
uncertainty, which, without descending to particulars, presents to the mindtbe 
blackest scenes of misery. As soon as it was known that the fleet was arrived 
at Utica, the deputies repaired to the Roman camp, signifying that they were 
come, in the name of their republic, to receive the commands which they were 
ready to obey. The consul, after praising their good dispositioD and compli- 

• Poljb. «MWpt. Itfttt p. 81S. 
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zc^ commanded them to deliver up to him, without fraud or delay, all their 
rus . This they consented to, but besought him to reflect on the sad condition 
which he was reducing them, at a time when Asdrubal whose quarrel against 
:rn was owing to no other cause than their perfect submission to the orders of 
» Homans, was advanced almost to their gates, with an army of twenty thou- 
id men. The answer returned them was, That the Romans w:ould set. that 
itter right.* 

This order was immediately put in execution.! There arrived in the camp 
lor^ train of wagons, loaded with all the preparations of war, taken out of 
irthage ; two hundred thousand complete sets of armour, a numberless mul- 
ude of darts and javelins, >vith two thousand engines lor shooting darts 
id stones.^ Then followed the deputies of Carthage, atcompanied by the 
ost venerable senators and priests, >vho came purposely to try to move the 
omans to compassion in this critical moment, when their sentence was about to 
:; pronounced, and their fate would be irrevocable. Censorinus the cchisuI, for 

was he who spoke all this time, rose up for a moment at their coming, and 
*£ pressed some kindness and affection for them, but suddenly assuming agrafe 
i:d severe countenance, **I cannot," says he," but c(»nmend the readiness with 
hich you execute the orders of the senate. They have4X)mmanded me to tell 
ou« that it is their absolute will and pleasure that you depart out of Carthage, 
hich they have resolved to destroy ; and. that you remove into any other part 
f your dominions, as you shall tliink proper, provided it be at the distance of 
i^t stadia§ from the sea." 

The instant the consul had pronounced this fulminating decree, nothii^ was 
leard among the Carthaginians but lamentable shrieks and bowlings, fieinp: 
!«jw in a manner thufiderstruck, they neither knew where they were, nor what 
hvy did ; but rolled themselves in the dust, tearing their clothes, and unable 

vent their grief any otherwise, than in broken sighs and deep groans. Beins^ 
fferwards a little recovered, they lifted up their hands with the air of suppli- 
ants, one moment towards the gods, and the next towards the Romans, implo- 
ing their mercy and justice with regard to a people who would soon be red ti- 
ed to the extremity of despair. But, as both the gods and men were deaf to 
heir ferventprayers, they soon changed them into reproaches and imprecations^ 
>idding the Romans call to mind, that there were snch beings as avei^ing de- 
ties, whose severe eyes were for ever open on guilt and treachery. The Ro- 
nans themselves could not refrain from tears at so moving a spectacle, but their 
csoluticn was fixed. The deputies could not even prevail so far as to get the 
'xecutionof this order suspended, till they should have an opportunity ofprc- 
ientir^ themselves again before the senate, to get it revoked it possible. They 
vere iorced to set out inmiediately, and carry the answer to Carthage. || 

The people waited for their return with such an impatience and terror, as 
Tords could never express. It was scarcely possible for them to break through 
he crowd, that flocked round them, to hear the answer, which was but too 
^tror^ly painted in their faces. When they were come into the senate, and 
lad declared the barbarous orders of the Romans, a general shriek informed 
he people of their too lamentable fate ; and, from that instant, nothing wab 
^cn nor heard, in every part of the city, but howling and despair, raadne.^s 
md fury.H 

The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the course of the history for 

1 moment, to reflect on the conduct of the Romans. It is to be regretted that 
^e fragment of Poly bins, where an account is given of this deputation, should 
-nd exactly in the most afiecting part of this event. 1 should set a much 
higher value on one short reflection of so judicious an author, than on the long 
^rangues which Appian ascribes to the deputies and the consul. 1 can never 
^lieve that so rational, judicious, and just a man as Polybius, could have ap- 

* Polyb. p. 976. Apfian, p. 44—44. t Appian, p. 46. X Bsliste, orCatepulte. 
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proved the proceeding of tbe Romai» on the present oectsk». We do i 
here discover, in my opinion, any of the characteristics which' disttngoish 
them anciently ; that greatness of soul, that rectitude, that utter ablx^ms 
of all mean artifices, frauds, and napostures^ which, as is somewhere ^ 
formed no part of the Roman character ; MimmeRomamis ariibus. Why ^ 
not the Romans attack the Carthaginians by open fcm^e ? Why should *Ji 
declare expressly in a treaty, a most solemn and sacred thing, that they allov 
>r them the full enjoyment of Uieir liberties and laws ; and unddrstand, at i 

' . same .time, certain private conditiooB, which proved the entire niin of hi\ 

Why should they conceal, under the scandalous omission of the word citf/ k i 
treaty, the black design of destroying Carthag:e ; as if, beneath the co^ 
of such an equivocation, they might destroy it with justice? In fine, whyti 
the Romans not make their last declaration, till after they bad extorted m 
the Carthaginians, at different times, their hostages and aims ; Ûiat is, till Ik 
had absolutely rendered them incapable of disobeying their most arbitu^ 
commands ? (s it not manifest that Carthage, notwithstaadiog all its Ma 
and losses, though it was weakened and almost exhausted, was still a teirv ^ 
the Romans, and that they were persuaded they were not able to cooqutri 
by force of aims ? It is very dangerogs to be possessed of so much poKers 
may enable one to commit injustice with impunity, and with the prospect;; 
being a gainer by it The experience of all ages diows, that states seit»! 
scruple to commit injustice, when they think it wiU conduce to their adt aotaeç 

Tne noble character which Polybius gives of the Achsans, di&» Mî\ 
from what was practised here. These people, says he, £»r from uâig arti^ 
and deceit with regard to their allies, in order to enlarge their power, dii 
not think themselves allowed tp employ them even as^aiml their enemies; cos 
sidering only those victories solid and glorious, ^mch were obtained smu 
in hand, by dint of courage and braveiy. He owns, in the same place, tb 
there then remained among the Romans but very faint traces of tbe fbnrf 
generosity of their ancestors ; and he thinks it incumbent od him, as be ce 
dares, to make this remark, in opposition to a maxkn which had grown vf n 
common in his time, among persons in the administration of govemDents,«b; 
imagined that honesty is inconsistent with good policgr, and that j( is impcfisi 
ble to succeed in the administration of state affairs, either la Har or peacï 
without using fraud and deceit on some occasions.* 

I now return to my subject* The consuls made no great haste to maicl 
against Carthage, not suspecting they had reason to be under m appreh^ 
sions from that city, as it was now disarmed. However, the inhabitants m 
the --..'. . • . -* - 




mianimousr 
out the wa , 

whom deputies were sent accordinghy, to entreat him to foiget, for his coooti^ | 
sake, the injustice which had been done him, from the dr^ they weie unie 
of the Romans. The command of the troops within the walls was grtcD - 
another Asdrubal, grandson of Masinissa. They then applied themsehHtj 
making arms with incredible expedition. The temples, the palaces, the m 
markets and squares, were all changed into so maiiy aisenals, ^here i^'^^j 
women worked day and night. A hundred and fcnly shields, three hxadrij 
swords, five hundred pikes or javelins, a thousand arrows, and a great nunb^^ 
of engines to dischaige them, were made daily ; and. there being a dencieiK) 
of materials to make ropes, the .women cut off their oair, and zdbundaotly s^P 
plied their wants on this occasKMLt , i 

Masinissa was very much disgusted at the Romans, because, afierbe»^ 
extremely weakened tbe Carthaginians, they came and reaped tne firuite ot <» 
victoiy , withcut acquainting him in any manner with their design, vdiich c'* 
cumstance caused some coldness between them.^ 

* Vo\jh. ). xwu. p. 671, 673. t Appira, p.S&. Btrab«, 1. svit. p. SSS. X MP*'' f ^ 
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$ ihimft ^ iBterrali the eonsub were advancing towards the city» In order to 
rhegn it. As they expected nothing iess than a vigorous resistance, the incredi* 
le resolution and courage of the besieged filled them with the utmost astonish- 
lent. The Carthaginians were continually making the boldest sallies, in order to 
epulse the besiegers, to bum their engines, and harass their foragers. Censori- 
Ds atta<^ed the cltjr on one side, aad Manilius on^ the other. Scipio, afler- 
rards sumamed Afncanus, was then a tribune in the army, and distinguished 
limself above the rest of the officers, no less by his prudence than by his 
^raveiy. The consul, under whom he fought, committed many oversights, by 
«(usine to follow his advice. Thb young officer extricated the troops from 
ieveral dangers Into which theb: imprudent leaders had plunged them. Pha- 
naeas a celebrated general of the enemy's cavaliy, who continually harassed 
he foragers, did not dare even to keep the field when it was Scipio*s turn to 
support them ; so capable was he of directing his troops, and posting himself 
to advantage. > So great and universal a reputation excited some envy against 
him in the beghmlng ; but, as he behaved in all respects with the utmost 
modesty and reserve, that envy was soon changed into admiration ; so that, 
when TO senate sent dei>uties to the camp to infjuire into the state of the siege, 
the whole army gave him unanimously the highest commendations ; the sol- 
diers, as well as officers, nay, the very generals, extolled the merit of young 
Scipio ; so necessary is it for a man to soften. If 1 may be allowed the expres- 
sion, the splendour of his rising glorf, by a mild and modest deportment, and 
not to excite the jealousy of people 6y haughty and self-sufficient behaviour, 
Ils it naturally awakens pride m others, and makes even virtue itself odious !* 
About die same time Masinissa, finding his end approach, sent to desire a 
visit from Sclpk>, that he might invest him with fiill powers to dispose, as he 
should see profier, of his kingdom and estate, in behalf of his children. But, 
(Ml Scipio*s arrivai, he found that monareh dead. Masinissa had commanded 
them, with his dying breath, to follow implicitly the directions of Sclpk), whom 
he appointed to be a kind of father and guardian to them. I shall give no fur- 
ther account here of the family and posterity of Masinissa, because that would 
interrupt too much the history of Cfarthage.t 

The \Mi esteem which Pliamsas entertained for Scipio, induced him to 
forsake the Carthaginians, and go over to the Romans. Accordingly, be 
joined him with above two thousand horse, and did great service at the si^c.t 
Calpumius Piso the ccmisuI, and L. Mancinus his lieutenant, arrived in Africa 
in the beginning of the spring. Nothing remarkable was transacted during 
this campaign. The Romans were even defeated on several occasions, ana 
carried on the siege of Carthaee but slowly. The besieged, on the contrary, 
had recovered tlwtr spirits. Their troops were considerably increased, they 
daily got new allies, and even sent an express as far as Macedonia, to the pre- 
tender Philip,§ who passed for the son of Perseus, and was then engaged m a 
war with the Romans, to exhort him to cany it on with vigour, and promising 
to furnish him with money and ships.! 

This news occasioned some uneasiness at Rome. People began to doubt 
the success of a war which grew daily more uncertain, and was more impor- 
tant than had at first been imagined. They were dissatisfied with the dilatori- 
ness of the generals, and exclaimed at thetr conduct, but unanimously agreed 
in applauding young Scipio, and extolling his rare and uncommon virtues. 
He had ceme to Rome, in order to stand candidate for the edilesbip.lT The 
instant he appeared in the assembly, his name, his countenance, his reputa- 
tion, a genera] persuasion that he was designed b}' the gods to end the third 
nmic war, as the first Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, had terminated the 
second ; these several circumstances made a very strong impression on the 
people, and, though it was contrary to law, and therefore opposed by the an- 

* ApptM. p, 6S— 58* t A. M. 3957. A. Rome. 601. Strabo, I. xrii. p. fiS. 
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cient men, instead of tue edileship which be sued for, dkregaiding^ nMn 
the laws, conferred the consulship upon him,* and assigned him Africa fci^ 
province, without casting lots for the provinces as usual, and as Drususj 
colleague demanded. 

As soon as Scipio had completed his recruits, he set out for Sicily, and i 
rived soon after in Utica. lie came \yry seasonably for Mancinus, f'^q 
lieutenant, wlio had rashly fixed himself m a post where he was surFouciled) 
the enemy, and would have been cut to pieces that veiy morning, bad not i] 
new consul, who at his arrival, heard of the danger he w^as in, re-embaib 
his troops in the night, and sailed with the utmost speed to bis assistance.! 

Scipio's first care, after his arrival, was to restore discipline among the trooj] 
which he found had oeen entirely neglected. There was not the least re^iarut 
subordination, or obedience. Notliing was attended to but -rapine, ieastisc 
and diversions. He drove from the camp all useless persons, settled the 91- 
lity of the provisions he would have brought in by the sutlers ; and nllovt'A 
none but what were plain and fit for soldiers, studiously banishing all dainîï- 
and luxuries.! 

Afler he had made these regulations, which cost him but little time andtitV.-^. 
because be himself first set the example, he was convinced that tiiose undtrLx 
were soldiers, and thereupon prepared to carry on the siege with vigour. Hat- 
ing ordered bis troops to provide themselves with axes, levers and sca]ing-i>d- 
ders, he led them, m the dead of the night, and without the least noise, tc j 
district of the city called Megara ; when, ordering them to give z sudden ml 

feneral shout, he attacked it with great vigour. The enemy, whodidooltv- 
ect to be attacked in the night, were, at first, in the utmost tenor: the; how- 
ever, defended themselves so courageously, that Scipio could not scale ihei^aik 
But perceiving a tower that was forsaken, and which stood without the cih . 
very near the walls, he detached thither a party of intrepid soldiers, wha b; 
the help of pontons,§ got from the tower on tKe walls, and from thence iotil 
Megara, whose gates they broke down. Scipio entered it imroediatelj aiWr 
and^drove the enemy out of that post ; who, terrified at this unexpected as- 
sault, and imagining that the whole city was taken, fied into the citadel, wljf^n 
they were followed even by those forces that were encamped without the cit}, 
who abandoned their camp to the Romans, and thought it necessa^ for tku 
to fly to a place of security. 

Before I proceed further, it will be proper to give some account of the situa- 
tion and dimensions of Carthage, which, in the l^inning of the war agairel the 
Romans, contained seven hundred thousand inhabitants. It stood at the bci 
tom of a çulf surrounded with the sea, and in the form of a peninsula, who»: 
neck, that is, the isthmus which joined it to the continent, was twenty-five stadia, 
or a league and a quarter in breadth. The peninsula was thiee DundiedaDd 
sixty stadia, or eighteen leagues in circumference. On the west side there pit- 
jected from it a long neck of land, half a stadium, or twelve fathoms bro»!. 
which advancing into the sea, divided it from a morass, and was defended oi 
all sides with rocks and a single wall. On the south side, towards tlie corti 
nent where stood tlie citadel called Byrsa,the city was surrounded with atnF'<' 
wall, thirty cubits high, exclusive of the parapets and towers, with whié p 
was flanked all round at equal distances, each interval being fourscore fatbcini* 
Every tower was four stories high, and the walls but two; they were vtkà. 
and in the lower part were stalls large enoi^h to hold three hundred elephint; I 
with their fodder, &,c. Over these were stables for four thousand hoi«s, 2»j 
lofts for their food. There was likewise room enough to lodge twenty tbou>aDL 
foot, and four thousand horse. In fine, all these were contained within the wali^ 
The walls were weak and low in one place only ; and diat was a neglected^* 
gle, which began at the neck of land above-mentioned, and exte^ed as ta! 

* A. M. .1R68. A. Romr. 603. | Apfiao, p. 69. I A ppUot r* ''^ 
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Ithe faaiboun, which were on the west side. Two of these commanioated 
Rh eacb other, and had but one entrance, seventy feet broad, shut up with 
hains. The first was appropriated to the merchants, arid had several aistmct 
lahitations for the seamen. The second, or inner harbour, was for the ships 
f war, in tfaelnidst of which stood an island, called Cothon, lined, as tbe.har- 
our was, with laige keys, in which were distinct receptacles* for shelterir^ 
torn the vreather two hundred and twenty ships ; over these were magazines 
r store^houses, containing whatever was necessaiy for armiqg and equipping 
^ts. The entrance into each of these receptacles was adorned with two 
oarble piUars of the Ionic order : so that both the harbour and the island re- 
H-esented on each side two magnificent galleries. In this island was the admi- 
-aV« palace ; and as it stood opposite to the mouth of the harbour, he could 
Tom thence discover whatever was doing at sea, though no one from thence 
could see what was transacting in the inner part of the harbour. The mer- 
cbants, in like manner, had no prospect of the men of war, the two ports being 
separated by a double wall, each having it^ particular gate Uiat led to the city, 
without passing through the other harmHir. So that Carthage may be divided 
mto diree parts : the harbour, which was double, and called sometimes Cothon, 
frum the littie island of that name : the citadel, named Byrsa : the city pro- 
perly so called, where the inhabitants dwelt, which lay round the citadel, and 
was called Megara.f 

At day-break4 Asdrubal,§ perceiving the ignominious defeat of his troops, 
in order to be revenged on the Komans, and, at the same time, deprive the m- 
habitants of ail hopes of accommodation and pardon, brought all the Roman 
prisoners he had taken upon the walls, in siçht of the whole army. There he 
put them to the most exquisite torture ; putting out their eyes, cutting off their 
noses, ears, and fingers ; tearing their skin to pieces with iron rakes or har- 
rows, and then throwing them headlong from the top of the battlements. So 
inhuman a treatment filled the Carthag^iians with horror : he did not however 
spare even diem, but murdered many senators who had been so brave as to 
oppose his tyranny. 

ocipio, fisding himself absolute master of the Isthmus, burned the camp 
which the enemy had deserted, and built a new one for his troops.H It was 
of a square form, surrounded with large and deep entrenchments, and fenced 
with strong pallisades. On the side which faced the Carthaginians, he built a 
wall twelve feet high, flanked at proper distances with towers and redoubts ; 
and, on the middle tower, he erected a verj^ high wooden fort, from whence 
could be seen whatever was doing in the city. This wall was equal to the 
whole breadth of the Isthmus, that is, twenty-five stadia.lT The enemy, who 
were within arrow-sliot of it, employed their utmost efforts to put a stop to 
his woit; but, as the whole army worked at it day and night without inter- 
nussion, h was finished in twenty-four days. Scipio reaped a double advan- 
tage from this work ; first, his forces were lodged more safely and comraodi- 
OQsly than before : secondly, he cut off all provisions from the besieged, to 
whom noiie could be brought but by land ; which distressed them exceedingly, 
both because the sea is frequently veiy tempestuous in that place, and because 
the Roman fleet kept a strict guard. This proved one of the chief causes of 
the famine which soon aflerTaged in the city. Besides, Asdrubal distributed 
the corn that was brought only among the thirty thousand men who served un- 
der him, without regard to what became of the inhabitants. 

To distresb them still more by the want of provisions, Scipio attempted to 
!top up the mouth of the haven by a mole, beginning at the above-mentioned 
neck of land, which was near the harbour.** The besieged at first looked upon 
^ attempt as ridiculous, and insulted the workmen accordingly ; but at last, 

* NeMcroi'a»», Strdbo. f Boch. in Thai. p. 512. t Ajrpi»!», p. 72. , „ . . 
I It was hé who at fint coimnanded withont the citr. but ho vinç mused the other Asdnibml, Masimwa's 
jnadson. to be put to death, be got the command of the troops within iht walls. 

Q Appiao, p. 7S. TT Font mUes and three quartcrt. ♦• Appiac, p. 74. 
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seeing them make ap astonisbînç propest eveiy day, ihsy b^an to be a6a^ 
and to take »uch measures as might, if possible, render the attempt unsuccm 
ful. Ever^ one, even to the women and children^ fell to work, but so secreO] 
that all Scipio could learn from the prisoners was, that they had heard a giq 
noise in the harbour, but did not know the cause or occasion of it Ari;is( 
all things being ready, the Carthaginians opened, on' a sudden, a new outlet a 
the other side of the haven, and appeared at sea with a numerous fleet, whd 
they had then built with the old materials found in their magazines. It is gm 
Tally allowed, that bad they attacked the Roman fleet direct^, they mu^t is 
evitably hare taken it ; because, as no such attempt was expected, and ever 
man was otherwise employed, tiie Carthaginians would have (ouod it whbm' 
rowers, soldiers, or ofiicers. But the ruin of Carthage, says the historian, wa 
decreed. Having therefore only ofiered a kind of insult or bravado to !ii 
Romans, they returned into the harbour. 

Two days aAer, they brought forward their ships, with a résolution ^oiis'j 
in good earnest, and found the enemy ready for them.* Tbis batde va^. ! 
determine the (ate of both parties. It lastedTa long time, each exerting tbei< 
selves to the utmost ; the one to save their countiy, reduced 1o the ha ei 
tremity, and the other to complete their victory. During the fî^t, the C;j- 
thaginian bri^antines, running along under the laige Roman ships, broke ' j 
pieces sometimes their stems, and at other times their rudders and oar^ ; acv 
when briskly attacked, retreated with surprising swiitness, and returned ûrcif 
diately to the charge. At last, after the two armies had fought JÔth roaal 
success till sunset, the Carthaginians thought proper to retire ; not tbt they 
believed themselves overcome, but in order to recommeiKe the fight on tk nu^- 
row. Part of their shi^ not being able to run swiftly enough into the fauixwr. 
because the mouth of it was too narrow, took shelter under a very spaciou* 
terrace, which had been thrown up against the wall to unload goods, oDti^^ 
side of which a small rampart hadf been raised during this war, to prevenitbf 
enemy from possessing themselves of it. Here the fight was afi»in renewi 
with more vigour than ever, and lasted till late at night. The Cartfaaeiman' 
suflered greatly, and the few ships of theirs which got off" sailed £w retuertr. 
the city. When the morning amved, Scipio attack^ the terrace, and amà 
it, though with great difficult ; after which he posted and ibiti£ed himself on it. 
and built a brick wall dose to tho6e of the dty , and of the same he^t. Whet. 
it was finished, he commanded four thousand men to get on the top of it, and 
to discharge from it a constant shower of darts and arrows upon the eTxem)', 
which did great execution ; beijause, as the two walls were of equal heigb: 
there was scarce one dart without effect. Thus ended this campaign. 

During the winter-quarters, Scipio endeavoured to «verpower the eneaiv- 
troops without the city, who very much harassed the troops that bfouçbt ht 
provisions, and protected such as were sent to the besieged.t For this pur- 
pose he attacked a neighbouring fort, called Nepheris, where they used t. 
shelter themselves. In the last action, about seventy thousand of the eneor. 
as well soldiers as peasants who had been enlisted, 5vere cut to pieces, andll.' 
fort was carried with great difficulty, after sustainii^ a siege of two and twer^. 
days. The seizure of this fort was followed by the surrender of almost d;. 
the strong-holds in Africa ; and contributed veiy much to the taking of C21 
thage itself, into which, from that time, it was almost impossible to briogacj 
provisions. 

Early in the spring, Scipio atUjcked, at one and the same time, the harbour 
called Cothon and the citadel. Having possessed himself of the wall ^lich 
surrounded this port, he threw himself into the great square of the citj that 
was near it, from whence was an ascent to the dtadel,up three streets, i^ith 
houses on both sides, fii>m the tops of which a shower of darts was discharged 
upon the Romans, who were obliged, before they could advance ferther. tc 

♦ Appiaa, I». 75. t Appbn, p. T». 
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/orce ihe tiouses Cfaqr fifst reached, and poet tfaeawelves in tben. b oider to 
/dislo^se the .enemy who fought from the nejghbouriiiç bouses. The combat 
which was catded on from the tops, apd in eveiy part of the houses, continued 
six days, during which a dreadful slaughter was made. To clear the streets, 
and make way for the troops, the Komans dragged aside, with hooks, the 
bodies of such of the inhabitants as had been slain, or precipitated headJonff 
from the houses, and threw them into pits, the greatest part of them being stiH 
alive and pantii^. In this labour, wnicl» lasted six days and nights, the sol-, 
diers were reJieved from time to time by others, without which they would 
ibave been quite spent. Scipio slept none during this time, but was occupied 
in giviiy oioers in all places, and scarcely allowed himself leisure to take the 
least ^etreshment.* 

There W9s still reason to believe, that the siege would last much longer, 
and 00086100 a great effiiaion of blood. But on the seventh day, there appeared 
a company of men in a suppliant posture and habit, who desired no other coo- 
ditioBS, (tan that the Romans would please to ^are the lives ùi all those who 
sbouidbe willing to leave the citadel ; which request was rranted them, ex- 
ceptii^ only the deserters. Accordingly, there came out fifty thousand men 
and «DBoen, who wen aeqt into the fields under a strong guard. The deser* 
ters, wbo were about nine hundred, finding they would not be allowed quarter, 
iortified themselves in the temple of .fscuJapius, with Asdrubai, his wife, and 
two children ; where, though their number was but small, they might have 
held out a long time, because the temple stood on a veiy high hilf, iu)on rocks. 
4o whîdi tte «scent was by sixty steps. But at last, exhausted by hunger and 
watehiop, oppressed with fear, ana seeing their destruction at hand, they lost 
all patience ; when, abandoning the lower part of the temple, they retired 4o 
the qppomost Story, and resolved not to quit it but with their live8.t 

In Ike OKan time Asdrubai, beiifg desirous of saving his own life, came down 
private^ to Scipio, canying an olive branch in his hand, and thsew himself at 
his feet Scipio ahowed him immediately to the deserters, who, transported 
witii];^4tDa fuiyat the sight, vented millions of imprecations against him, 
and set file to the temple. While it was kindling, we are told, that Asdrubal'a 
wifeydiesiiiKhecBelfas s^dendidly as possible, and placing herself with her 
two childrenin sight of Scipio, addressed him with a loud voice : " I call not 
down," said she, ^ cuises upon thy head, O Roman, m thou only takest the 
jmvilegealbwed by the laws of war : but maj the gods of Carthage, and thou 
m ooQQeit wi4i tbem, punish, according to his deserts, the false wretch who 
has betrayed his country, his gods, his wife, his children i" Then directing 
liersellto Asdnibal, '* Perfidknis wretch," savs she, '* thou basest of creatures ! 
this ÛK will presently consume both me andmy children; butas to thee, too 
shameful gênerai of Carthage, go, adom the gay triumph of thy conqueror ; 
«i^, in the sight of all Rome, the tCMiures thou so justly deservest !" She 
had no soouer pronounced these words, than seizing her children, she cut their 
throats, threw them into the flames, and afterwards rushed into them herself; 
in which she was imitated l^ all thé deserters. 

With mard to Scipio, when he saw the entire ruiil of this famous city, which 
had floqrttied seven kindred years, and might have been compared to the 
greatest empires, on account of the extent of its dominions, both by sea and 
land ; its mighty armies ; its fleets, elephants, and riches ; and that the Car- 
tha^nians were even superior to other nations, by then* courage and magna- 
nimity, as, tBotWithstandiQg their being deprived of arms and ships, they nad 
sustainedf. ior three whole years, all the hardships and calamitiesof a kMjg 
àege ; hiitoriaas r^te, that he could not refuse his tears to the unhappy fa& 
of Carthage.t He reflected, that cities, nations, and empires, are liable to re- 
eolations, m> less than individual men ; that uie like sad fate had befallen 
Tioy, anciently so powerful ; and, in later times, the Assyrians, Medes, and 

« A. If . aSM. A.. Bone, 608. Afrpiu, p. 19. t Appiu, p. 81. 4 Appiaa. f.«!. 
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Persians, whose dominions were once of so great an extent ; and Ustly, an 
Macedonians, whose empire had been so glorious throughout the woild. FoB 
of these mournful ideas, he repeated the iollowing verses of Hdmer : 

"EcfftTai ♦^uaÇ, éfra» rot' ôAuXd 'IXioi »f n, • 

Kal Ilf .'(^ios »al Xaéf luWAtXiw Tlf tdpoio — A. Ù!. ïM, 10&. 
"The day «ball comet that great avenginf iiy. 

Which Troy^a proud glories in the du«t cfaalllav; 

When Pnain*9 ppw'n and Priam't Klf shall full. 

And one prod^iout ruin follow all." Pope. 

Thereby denouncing the future destiny, of Rome, as be himself confessed to 
Polybius, who desired Scipio to explain himself on that occasion. 

Had the truth enl^htened his soul, he would have discovered _^iiiat we » 
taught in the Scriptures, that because of unrighteous dealings^ tmrnriet, ead 
rimes got by deceit^ a kingdom is translated from one people to asumer.* Car- 
thage is destroyed, because its avarice, perfidiousness, and cruel ty, have at- 
tained their utmost height. The like fate will attend Rome, vdien its liwm, 
ambition, pride, and unjust usurpations, concealed beneath a specious and de- 
lusive show of justice and virtue, shall have compelled the sovereign Lord. 
the disposer of empires, to eive the universe an impprtant lesson in its Ml 

Carthage being taken in tnis manner, Scipio save it up to plunder (the gfM, 
silver, statues, and other offerings which should be found in the temples, ex- 
cepted) to his soldiers for some days. He afterwards bestowed sevm) isiih 
taiy rewards on them, as well as on the officers, two of whom had -ptrtkukrly 
distineuished themselves, viz. Tib. Gracchus, and Caius Fannios, who fiist 
scalea the walls. After this, adorning a very small ship (an excellent sailer) 
with the enemy*s spoils, he sept it to Rome with the news of the victory.! 

At the same time, he ordered the inhabitants of Sicily to come and take 
possession of the pictures and statues which the Carthaginians had phmdered 
them of in the former wars. When he restored to the .citizens of Agrigentmn 
Phalaris' famous bulL| he said that this bull, which was at ohe and the same 
time, a monument oi the cruelty of their ancient kings, and of the lenity of 
their present sovereigns, ought to make them sensible which would be most 
advantafireous for them, to live under the yoke of Sicilians, or the govemmeot 
of the Komans.§ ^ 

Having exposed to sale part of the spoils of Carthage, be ooramanded his 
family, under the most severe penalties, not to take, or even buy any of (hem ; 
so careful was he to remove from himself, and all belonging to him, the Wast 
suspicion of avarice. 

When the news of the taking of Carthage was brought to Ron», the people 
abandoned themselves to the most immoderate transports of joy, as if the pub- 
lic tranquillity had not been secured till that instant. They revolved in their 
minds all the calamities which the Carthaginians had brought upon them, in 
Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for sixteen years together ; during wbidi 
Hanninal had plundered four hundred towns, destroyed three hundred tixn- 
sand men, and reduced Rome itself to th^ utmost extremity. Amidst the re- 
membrance of these past evils, the people in Rome would ask one anotber, 
whether it were reallv true that Carthage vras in ashes. All ranks and de- 
grees of men eminently strove who should show the greatest gratitude towards 
the cods, and the citizens were, for many days, employed wholly in sdenrn 
sacrifices, in public prayers, games, and spectacles.il 

After these religious duties were ended, the senate sent ten commissiooers 
into Africa, to regulate, in conjunction with Scipio, the fate and condition of 
that country for the iutiire. Their first care was to demolish vrfaatever was 

* Ecclet. X. 8. t A. M. 3659. A. Carth. "TOI. A. Rohm. 693. Aat. J. C. H5. AppiuL p- S3 

X i^uem Uunim Scipio cum redd«ret Ajpifentinis, dixiste dicittir. aeqaum eise illos cog^itue otnisi/»'^' 

Sicolu utiltas. iiiMn« servirr, «n populo R. obtempenre, coot idem monamcntmn dt domestic*: cndcUUti». 

«t pofim mftowMtttdinit haberenL«— Cicer. Verr. r'u o. 71 

{ Appiu«p.S3 n Ibid. 
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itill remainiQi; of Cairths^.* Rome^ though mistress of almost the whole 
world, could not believe herself safe as long as even the name of Carthage was 
in being : so true it is, that inveterate hatred, fomented by long and bloody 
wars, lasts even beyond the time when all cause of fear is removed ; and does 
not cease, tiU the object that occasions it is no more. Orders were given, in 
the name of the Romans, that it should never be inhabited again ; and dread- 
ful imprecations were denounced against those who, contraiy to this prohibi- 
tion, aioiild attempt to rebuild any parts of it, especially those called Byrsa 
and Megara. In the mean time, eveiy one who desired it^ was permitted to 
see Cailhiffi^e ; Scipio beiog well pleased to have people view tne sad ruins 
of a city which had dared to contend with Rome for empire.! The commis- 
sioneis decreed further, that those cities, which, during this war, had joined 
with the enemy, should all be razed, and their territories be given to. the Ro- 
man allies ; tfatey particularly made a grant to the citizens of Utica, of the 
whole couDtiy lying between Carthage and Hippo. All the rest they made 
tribotaiy, and reduced it into a RcMnan province, to which a prstor was sent 
anm]a%.§ 

Âlï matters being thus settled, Scipio returned to Rome, where he made his 
eDtnr in triumph. So magnificent a one had never been seen before ; the 
whole exhibitiiffi^ nothing but statues, rare invaluable pictures, and other curi- 
osities, which the Carthaginians had for many ^rears been collecting in other 
countries; not to mention the money. carried into the public treasury, that 
amounted to immense sums.|| 

Notwithstanding the great precautions which were taken to hinder Carthase 
from being ever rebuilt, jn less than thirhryears af%er,and even in Scipio's life- 
time, one d' the Gracchi, to inmtiate himself with the people, undertook to 
found it anew, and conducted thither a colony, consisting of six thousand citi- 
zens, fcNT that purpose. The senate, hearing that the workmen had been ter- 
rified liy many unlucky omens, at the time they were tracing the limits, and 
laying the foundations of the new city, would have suspended the attempt ; 
but tSe tribune, not being over scrupulous in religious matters, carried on the 
work, notwithstanding all these bad presages» and finished it in a few days» 
This was the first Roman colony that was ever sent out of Italy.lT 

It is probable, that only huts were built there, since we are told, that wh^i 
Marius** retiied hi^er, m his flight to Africa, he lived in a mean and poor 
condition amid the ruins of Carthage, consolii^ himself by the sight of so as- 
tonishine a jspectacle ; himself serving, in some measure, as a consolation to 
that iU-&ted city. 

Appian relates, that Julius Cssar, after the death of Pompe^, having crossed 
into Africa, saw, in a dream, an army composed of a prodigious number of 
soldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, called him ; and that, struck with the 
vision, he wrote down, in his pocket-book, the aesign which he fonned on 
this occasion, of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth; but that having been mur- 
dered soon after by the conspirators, Augustus Cssar^ his adopted son, who 
found dûs memorandum among his papers, rebuilt Cartbae e near the spot 
where it fbimeriy stood, in order that the imprecations which nad been vented 
at the time of its destruction, against those who should presume to rebuild it, 
might not fall upon them.tt 

* Wt maj eneu at the dimenuont of this famous city, by what Florius layt, vis. that it vat ■€▼«»(«•• 
i^yt 00 an before it coald be all eootumed. — Q,uanta oAt dcleU lit. ut de ceteris taeeam, vè) igiKum mora 
frobari potest } qoippe per coBtinoos decern et leptem dies r'tx potuit incendium. exttnfui. — Lib. ii. c. 15. 

t Neqw se Roma, jam terraram orbe saperator, secm^un speraTÎt fore, si nomen usqaam maaaret Car* 
*fc"^mf. Adeo odium ocrtaminiboa ortam, ultra metnm dÉIrat, et ne ia victis quidem depoaitur. neqoe ante 
iannrai ei^e desioit, quam esse desiit.^Vel. Paterc. 1. i. c. 13. • 

t Ut ipse locos eoram, qui cum hae orbe de imperio certarunt, vestigia calamitatis osteadcret— Cm. 
A{rar. ii. n. 50. 

♦ Appiaa, p. 84. Q ▼«!• Pateru. 1. i. c 12. IT Appian. p. «5. Plot in Vit Oraech. p. 38f. 
** Mariua cnrsom ia Afrieam direzit, toopemque vitam in tufurio ininarom Carthag^imeasinm telnravit: 

com Marias aspiciens CarthagiMm, ilia iatOMS OariuBii alttr aJteri possent esse solatio^-^Yel. Pater«. 1. 
lie. 19. ^ tt Appiaa.p.8». 
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1 know not what foondation Appian has far this stoiy ;* but we rea3 in Sin- 
bo, that Carthage and Corinth were rebuilt at the same time by Csssr, to 
wfamn he gives the name of God, by which title, a Httle before, he bad pbm- 
Ky intended JuJius Cssaf ;t and Plutarch,! in the life-time of that empernr, 
ascribes expressly to him die establishment of these two cc^onies ; and ob> 
serves, that one remarkable circumstance in these two cities is, tbat as boA 
had been taken and destroyed together, they likewise were rebuilt arnd repeo* 
pled at the same time. However this be, Strabo affirms, that in'his time, Car- 
thage was as populous as any city in Africa : and it rose to be the capitaJ of 
Africa, under the succeeding emperors. It existed for about seven hundnd 
years after in sj^lendour, but at last was so completely destroyed by tfic Sara- 
cens, in the beginnii^ of the seventh centnnr, tbat neither its name. nor& 
least vestige oif it, is known at this time in tne countiy. 

A DTORESSIOir 05 THE MAKHERS AfTD CHARACTER OF THE SBOOHD 8CI7I0 

AFRICAlfUS. 

Scipio, the destroyer of Carthagje, was ston to the famous Pauhis iEnufhs, 
who conquered Perseus, the last king of Macedon ; and consequently psai- 
son to that Paulus, who lost his life in the battle of Cannae. He was Mopka 
by the son of the great Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio JBmiliaiMs ; ée 
names of the two families beiif; so milted, pursuant to the law of »)q)tioo. 
Our Scipk> supported, with equallustre, the honour and digtiity of IkjAmsm, 
being possessed of all the exalted qualities of the sword s^ gowB.^ The 
whok tenor of his life, says a historian, whether with regard to hk acticos, 
his thoHghfts, or his words, was conspicuous for its great beauty and m^êmtj. 
He distinguished himself particularly, a circumstance seldom focnd at tiial 
time m persons of the military profession, by his exquisite taste Ico* ptiAJteliten- 
ture and all sciences, as welfas by the uncommon regard he showed to leaneë 
men. It is «niversally known that be was reported to be ^le aolbor sf 
Terence*s oomedies, the most polite and elegant writings of which the Ron» 
eould boast. We are told of Scipio,lt that no man could blend move hapf»3y 
repose and action, nor employ his leisure hours wiâi gfeater delicacy and tsste : 
thus was he divi<!ted between anns and books, between die mililaiy labours of 
the camp, and the peaceful employment of the cabinet ; i& whicb he eitbei 
exercised his body in toils of war, or his mind in the stuc^ of the sciences. 
Bv this he showed, that nothing does greater honour to a penon of distinction, 
of whaterer quality or ]>rofession, than the adorning his soul wHh kncMvkdge. 
Cicero, speaking of Scipio, savs,^ that he always had Xenopfaaii*s works k 
his hands, which aie so famous tor the solid and excellent instnictkms they «o- 
tain, both in regard to war and policy. 

He owed this exquisite taste for polite learning and the sciences, to the ex- 
cellent educatien which Paulus ^milius bestowed on his children. He tod 
put them under the ablest masters in eveiy art, and did net ^are wof eipeme 
on that occasion, though his circumstances were veiy narrow ; Paulus MnÊm 
biinself was present at all their lessons, as often as the affairs of gorenimeflt 
woukl permit, becoming, by this means, their chief preceptor.** 

The strict union bet^veen Polybius and Scipk> finisbed the exalted qttatfties. 
which, by the superiority of his genius and disposition, and Aie exeenenyol 
his education, were already the sul^ject of admiration.tt Pdrbius, with a fr»t 
ttoffiber of Achaians, whose fideli^ the Romans suspected ouritigthe war with 

• AppiaD. I. «Tii. p. 8SS. t Ibid. p. 83. % IbM. p. TS8. 

I Seipio MmOàêamt Wr avitit P. AlKctti pikternnq i« L. Paoli rirtntibvt «inffltmiM, onudbu ImSw 
lofB dotibot, tDf«oiiqac M itudionn «minentininas wculi ■«, qui nihil in tIu nbt hMiânadua urtfcniu 
Mt <<i«it, MA «#iitit.~-V«l. P«t«rr. I. i. o. 19. 

ÏNeqve e nim qiiitqvan boc ScipioM cle^natitii intervalla negotionnn otio ditpnazit ; m m f rrnvf a» 
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Péneoi, was detained in Rome, where his merit soon attracted notice and 
HBade his conyenation the desire, of all persons of the highest quali^ in that 
city. Scipio, when scarcely eighteen, devoted himself entirelj^ to Polybius, 
ind consiaered as the greatest felicity of his life, the opportunity he had of 
beinç iostnicled by so great a master, whose society he preferred to all the vain 
and idle amusements which are generally so eagerly pursued by young persons. 
The fini careof Polj^bius was to inspire Scipio witii an aversion tor those 
equally dangerous and ignominious pleasures, to which the Roman youth were 
so strongly addicted ; the matest part of them beinjg already depraved and cor- 
fupted, by the luxury and licentiousness which riches and new conquest had 
introduced into Rome. Scipio, during the first five years that he continued in 
so excellent a school, made the greatest improvement in it ; and, despising 
the levity and wantonness, as well as the pernicious examples of penons of the 
same age with himself, he was looked up<»i, even at that time, as a shining 
model of discretion and wisdom. 

From lience the transition was easy and natural, to generosity, to a noble 
disiegaid of riches, and to a laudable use of them ; all virtues so requisite in 
persons of illustrious birth, and which Scipio carried to the most exalted i>itch, 
as appears firam some instances of this kind related by Polybius, and highly 
worthy our admiration. 

.£milia,* wife of the first Scipio AfHcanus, and mother of hhn who .ad 
adopted the Scipio mentioned here br Polybius. had bequeathed, at her death, 
a mat estate to the latter. This lady, besides the diamonds and jewels 
which were worn by women of her high rank, possessed a great number of gold 
and silver vessels used in sacrifices, together with several splendid equipages, 
and a oonsiderable number of slaves of both sexes ; the whole suited to the 
august house into which she had married. At her death, Scipio made over 
aUthoae rich possessions to Papiria, his mother, who, having been divorced a 
considerable time before by Paulus .£milius, and not being in circumstances 
to support the dinii^of her birth, lived in great obscurity, and never appear- 
ed in the assemfiies or public ceremonies. But when she again frequented 
them with a magnificent train, this noble generosity of Scipio did him great 
hoDoof , especial^ in the minds of the ladies, who expatiated on it in ail their 
conversations, and in a city whose inhabitants, says Polybius, were not easily 
prevailed upon to part with their money. 

Scipio was no less admired on another occasion. He was bound, by a condi- 
iKNk in the will, to pay at three différent times, to the two daughters of Scipio, 
his nand&ther 1^ adoption, half their portion, which amounted to fifty thou- 
Sana French crowns. t The time for the payment of the first sum having expired, 
Scipio put all the money into die hands of a banker. Tiberius Gracchus, and 
Scipio Narica, who had married the two sisters, imagining that Scipio had 
made a mistake, went to him and observed, that the laws allowed him three 
years to pay the sum, and at three different times. Young Scipio answered, 
that he knew very well what the laws directed on this occasion ; that thev 
mif ht indeed be executed in their greatest rigour with strangers, but that Menés 
and reUtions oiefat to treat one another frith a more generous simpHcit^r ; and 
therefore desired them to receive the whole sum. They were struck with such 
admimtk» at the generosity of their kinsmaai, that in tl^ieir return home they 
rBproached themselves for their narrow way of thinking, at. a time when they 
inade the greatest figure, and had a higher regard paid to them thai^ any family 
io Rome.! '^^i^ generous action, says Polybius, was the more admired, be- 
cause no person in Rome, so far firom consenting to pay fi Ay thousand crowns 
before they were due, would pay even a thousand before the time for payment 
bad elapsed. 

It was fitom the same noble spirit that, two years after, Piaulus ^milius his 
àther being dead, he made over to his brother Fabius, who was not so wealthy 

* Shs WM filler of Ptolitf Amilia, ffttfacr of fbe mcmJ Scipio Afneaaoi. 
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as himself, the part of their father's estate which n'as Scjpio's due, (amottntif^ 
to alK)ve three-score thousand crowns^* that there might not be «o great adti- 
paritjr between his fortune and that ot his brother. 

This Fabius being desirous to exhibit a show of gladiators after his other's 
decease, in honour of his memory, as was the custom in that age, and not being 
able to defray the expenses on this occasion, which amounted to a veiyhean- 
sum, Scipio made him a present of fifteen thousand crowns,! in order to defray 
at least half the charges of it. 

The splendid presents which Scipio had made his mother Papiria reyerted 
to him by law, as well as equity, after her demise ; and his sisters, accordiiç 
to the custom of those times, had not the least claim to them. Neverthele.^^ 
Scipio thought it would have been dishonourable in him, had be taken then 
back again. He therefore made over to his sisters whatever he bad presented 
to their mother, which amounted to a very considerable sum, and by this îreà 
proof of his glorious disregard of wealth, and the tender friendship he hadK^* 
his family, acquired the ap])lause of the whole city. 

These different benefactions, which amounted altogether to a çrodigwBâ 
sura, seem to have received a brighter lustre from the age at which he be- 
stowed them, he being then very youne ; and still more, from the circumstance^ 
of the time when they were presented, as well as the kind and obliging beha- 
viour he assumed on those occasions. 

The incidents I have here given are so repugnant to the maxims of this ag?, 
that there might be reason tD fear the reader would consider them merely as 
the rhetorical flourishes of a historian, who was prejudiced in favour of his 
hero, if it was not well known that the predominant characteristic of Pol^bius, 
by whom they are related, is a sincere love of truth, and an utter aversion to 
adulation of eveiy kind. In the veiy pas^ge whence this relation is extract- 
ed, he thought it would be necessaiy for him to be a little guarded, where be 
expatiates on the virtuous actions and rare qualities of Scipio : and he ob- 
aerves, that as his writings were to be i)erused by the Romans, who were per- 
fectljr well acquainted with all the particulars of this great man^s life, be would 
certainly be animadverted upon by them, should he venture to advance any 
falsehood ; an afiront, to which it is not probable an author, who has the least 
regard for his rei)utation, would expose himself, especially i^ no advantage 
was to accrue to him from it. 

We have already observed, that Scipio had never gone into the fashk>i»bJe 
debaucheries and excesses to which the young people at Rome so wantonly 
abandoned themselves. But he was sufficiently compensated for this self-de- 
nial of all destructive pleasures, by the vigorous health he enjoyed aU the nr 
of his life, which enabled him to taste pleasures of a much purer and mon- 
exalted kind, and to perform the great actions that reflected so much glorj 
upon him. 

Hunting, which was his favourite exercise, contributed also veiy much k- 
invigorate bis constitution, and enable him to endure the hardest toils. Mace- 
donia, whither he followed his father, gave him an opportunity of indoigine. 
to the utmost of his desire, his passion in this respect ; for the chase, whioi 
was the usual diversion of the Macedonian monarchs, having been laid aside 
for some years on aceount of the wars, Scipio found there an iacredible quan- 
tity of game of every kind. Paulus iBmilius, studious of procuring his son 
virtuous pleasures of every kind, in order to divert his mind from those which 
reason prohibits, gave him full liberty to indulge himself in his favourite spc^^ 
during all the time that the Roman forces contmued in that country, after ibe 
victoiy he had gained over Perseus. The illustrious youth employed his lei- 
sure hours in an exercise which so well suited his age and inclmation ; and 
was as successful in this innocent war against the beasts of Macedonia, as bis 
father had been in that which he had carried on against the inhabitants of the 
countiy. 

•Ot$66A0lk t Or 116^500, 
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It was at Scipio's letam from Xacedon that he met with Polybius in Rome, 
and GOOtracted the strict friendship with him, which was afterwards so bem^fi- 
cial to our young Roman, and did him almost as much honour in after ages as 
all his conqaests. We find by history, that Polybius lived with the two bro- 
thers. One day, when he and Scipio were, alone, the latter opened himself 
fireely to him, and complained, but m the mildest and most gentle terms, that 
he, in tljeir cooTersat\ons at table, always directed himself to his brother Fa- 
bius, and never to him. " I am sensible," says he, " that this indifference 
arises from your supposing, with all our citizens, that I am a heedless youn&r 
man, and miolly averse to the taste which now prevails in Rome, because 1 
do not plead at the bar, nor study the graces of elocution. But how should I 
do this? I. am constantly told that the Romans expect a general, and not an 
orator, from the house of the Scipios. I will confess to you, pardon the sin- 
cerity with which I reveal my thoughts, that your coldness and indifference 
grieve me exceedingly." Polybius, surprised at these unexpected words, made 
Scipiote kindest answer, and' assured the illustrious youth, that though he 
alwavs directed himself to his brother, yet this was not out of disrespect to 
him, out only because Fabius was the eldest ; not to mention, continued Poly- 
bius, that, knowing you possessed but one soul, f conceived that I addressed 
both, when I spoke to either of you. He then assured Scipio, that he was en- 
tirely at his command ; that, with regard to the sciences, for which he disco- 
vered the happiest genius, he would have opportunities sufficient to improve . 
himself in them, from the great number of learned Grecians who resorted daily 
to Rome ; but that, as to the art of war, which was properly his profession 
and &vourite study, he, Polybius, might be of some little service to nim. He 
bad no sooner spoke these words, than Scipio, grasping his hand in a kind of 
rapnire ; ** Oh ! when," says he, " shall i see the happy day, when, disen- 
e^ged from all other avocations, and living with me, you will be so much my 
niend as to improve my understanding, and regulate my affections ? It is then 
I shaU think myself worthy of my illustrious ancestors." From that time Po- 
lybius, overjoyed to see so youi^ a man breathe such noble sentiments, de^ 
voted himself particularly to our Scipio, who for ever after paid him as much 
rererence as u he had Men his father. 

Scipio, however, did not only esteem Polybius as an excellent historian, but 
valued him much more, and reaped much greater advantages from him, by his 
being so able a warrior, and so profound a politician. Accordingly, he con- 
sulted him OD every occasion, and always took his advice, even when he was 
at the head of his army : concerting in private with Polybius, all the opera- 
tions of the campaign, all the movements of the forces, all enterprises a^inst 
the enemy, and the several measures proper for rendering them successful. 

In a word, it was the common report, that our illustrious Roman did not 
perform any great or good action, but when he was advised to it by Polybius ; 
nor ever commit an error, except when he acted without consultir^ him.* 

I flatter myself that the reader will excuse this long digression, which may 
be thought foreign to my subject, as I am not writing the Roman history. How- 
ever, it appearea to me so well adapted to the general design, I propose to 
myself in fliis work. viz. the cultivating and improving the minds of youth, 
that I could not forbear introducing it here, though I was sensible this is not 
altogether its proper place. And indeed these example? phow how important 
it is that younff people should receive a liberal and v;rtuous education, and 
the great benefit they derive from associating and corresponding early with 
persons of merit ; for these were the foundations whereon were built the fame 
and glory which have rendered Scipio immortal. But above all, how noble 
an example for our age, in which the most inconsiderable and even trifling 
concerns often create Tends and animosities between brothers and sisters, ana 
distuib the peace of families, is the generous disinterestedness of Scipio, who. 

* Puna, in Armd. 1. riii. p. £05. 
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wheneTer hé had an opportnnity of ^rrin^His relaÔeliÉi took ^ dds^t m 
bestowing the l^uigest sninos upon them! TËs excellent paâsaçd oi- Fofybiv 
had escaped me, by its not being inserted in the folio édition of hi« rals. 
It belongs indeed naturally to the book where, treatine of the tasM with re- 
gard to solid gloiy, 1 mentioned' the contempt in which the aneiènts held 
riches, and the excellent use they made of them. I therefore thoigllt ATKh' 
indispensably obliged to restore, on this occasion, to young studèatof Ivittt 1 
afterwards could not but blame myself for omitting. 

THE BISTORT OF THE FAMILY AND PDSTXHITY OF liA«IRfB9A. 

I PROMISED, after finishing what related to the republic of Cailkaft, to 
return to the family and posterity of Masinissa. This piece of hietoiy him 
a considerable part of that of Africa, and therefore is not quite Ibieign to or 
subject. 

From Masinissa's having declared for the I^omans in the tinoe of the am 
Scipio, he had always adhered to that honourable alliance, with an abnost ua* 
paralleled zeal and fidelity. Fhiding his end approachinj^, he wiote to tbe 
proconsul of Africa, under whose standards the younger Scipio then ioqght,to 
desire that Roman might be sent to hhn ; adding, that he should die Wilfa satis- 
faction, if he could but expire in his arms, after naving made him execirtorlD 
his will. But, believing that he ^uld be dead before it could be potaible ftr 
him to receive this consolation, he sent for his wife and children, and S|Niketo 
them as follows : *' I know no nation but the Romans, and, among thiiiHlRn^ 
no family but that of Scipio. I now, in my expiring moBieiits, eapcwet 
Scipio ^milianus to dispose, in an absolute manner, of all oiy powaMB, 
ana to divide my kingdom among my dbildren. I reqaiie, thatwh^tefcr 
âcipio may decree, sfaaJl be executed as punctually as if I myself had w^ 
pointed it by mT vnll.'* AAer saying these woids, be bieathed rns IbbI, being 
upwards of iiinel^ years of age.* 

^ This prince, during his youth, had met with strange reverses of foftuKi 
having been dispossessed of his kingdom, obliged to fly fron province to 
province, and a thousand times in dai^r of his life.t Being aq>pot(ed, sayi 
the historian^ by the divine protection, he was afterwards afvoued, till bis 
death, with a perpetual series of prosperity, unruffled by an? uafcrtuoate ac- 
cident ; for he not only recovered his own kingdom, but added to H that of 
Syphax his enemy ; and extendiiv his kingdom from Mauritania as &r as Cf- 
fene, he became the most powerml prince of all Africa. He was blessed, ml 
he left the worid, with the greatest health and v^ur, which was doubtless ow- 
ing to his extreme tanperance, and the toils he pNerpetually sustained. Though 
.ninety years of age, he performed all ^ exercises used by :^ouqg men, Jand 
always rode without a saddle ; and Polybius obserf es, a circumstance pre- 
served by Plutarch,§ that a day after a great victory over the Cartha^aos, 
Masinissa was seen, sitting at the door of his tent, eating a piece of brows 
bread. 

He left fifty-fbur sons, of whom three only were legitimate, viz. Micip6a,Gtt- 
lussa, ajid Mastanabal. Scipio divided the kingdom between these tiuee, and 
gave considerable possessions to the rest ; but tiw two last dy inr soon after, Mi- 
cipsa became sole possessor of these extensive dominions. He had two mas, 
Adherbal and Hiempsal, whom he educated in his palace with Jugurdia bis 
nephew, Mastanabal^s son, of whom he took as much care as be did of his om 
children»! This last-mentioned prince possessed several eminent qttafities, 

• A. M. Saat. A. Rome. 801. App. p. 66. Val. Max. 1. 1. c. 3. t Avnn. p. ^ 

1 Cicero iatrodvcet Goto, speokisf as foUows of Maiinitsa^s Tiforoa eouUtDtlDO : Amitnr to acAre 
Seipio, hotpei law Masimita qott <Miat hodie neoarâu aottoa aatui ; eum inmiMS heir PtiObm lit.,» 
«q«Din omnio noa otcettdora ; eom OfiM, ox efoo bob defeirfeK } auUo imbre, buUo frirorc ombc», at civ«e 
Mortotit} wimiBaBi «tie iaoo «offpom tioeiutein. Itaqoo exeqoi oautaa regis ottciaot aMttfa.— Dt 
SaBoctato- 
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vhicb gained hSm univenal esteem. Jugurdia, wlie wa» finely shaped, and 
«17 handjome^of the most delicate wit ami the most solid jud|^ut, did not 
levote himself, as young men commonly do, to a life of luzui^ and pleasure. 
4e used to exercise himself with persons of his aee, in ninoing, riding, and 
browing the javelin ; and though be surpassed all bis companions, there was 
ut one of tbem but loved him. The chase was his only delight, but it was 
hat of lions and other savage beasts. To finish his character, he excelled in 
lD things, -and spoke veiy little of himself } plwrinmm faoerty et minimum ipse 
ie «e loqui,* 

So conspicuous an assemblage of fine talents and perfections, be^n to ex- 
cite the jealousy of Micipsa. He was himself in the decline of life, and his 
diildren vei^ yoong. He knew the prodigious lengths which ambition is ca- 
pable of going, when a crown is in view ; and that a man, with talents much 
infeTior to those of Jugurtha, might be dazzled by so resplendent a temptation, 
especially ¥^n united with such favourable circumstances.! In order, there- 
fore, to remove a competitor, so dangerous with regard to his children, ne gave 
Juguitha the command of the forces which he sent to the assistance of the Ro- 
mam, who. at that time, were besieging Numantia, under the conduct of Scij^o. 
Kwmwg /ugurtha was actuated by the most heroic bravery, be flattered him- 
self that be probably would rush u[>on danger, and lose his life. In this, he 
was mistaken. Thi? young prince joined to an undaunted courage, the utmost 
caJmoess of mind ; preserving a just medium between a tiiyorous foresight and 
ao impetuous rashness, a circumstance venr rareljr found in persons of his a^e.X 
In this campaign, he won the esteem and friendship of the whole army. Scipio 
sent bimback to his uncle with letters of recommendation, and the most advan- 
tageous testimonials of his conduct, alter having given him very prudent advice 
with Terad to it; for knowine mankind so well, he in all probability had dis- 
covered certain sparks of ambition in that prince, which he feared one day 
would break out into a flame. 

Micipsa, pleased with the great character that was sent him of his nephew, 
chanted his behaviour towaras him, and resolved, if possible, to win his affec- 
tion by kindness. Accordingly he adopted him; and, by his will, made him 
joiot-heirwith his two sons; Finding afterwards his end approaching, he sent 
for all three, and bid them draw near his bed, where, in presence of bis whole 
court, he put Jugurtha in mind how good he had been to him, conjuring him« 
in the name of the gods, to defend and protect his children on all occasions ; 
who, heii^ before related to him by the ties of blood, were now become his 
brethren, by his (Micipsà's) bounty. He told him, that neither arms nor trea- 
sure constitute the strei^h of a kingdom, but friends, who are not won by arms 
nor gold, but by real services and inviolable fide1itY.§ Now where, says ^ 
he, can we find better friends than our brothers ? And how can that man, who 
becomes att enemy to his lelations, repose any confidence in, or depend on stran- 
fen ? He exhorted his sokç to pay the highest reverence to Jugurtha ; and to 
nave do contention with him* but in their endeavours to equal, and, if possible, 
^rpass his exalted merit, tie concluded with entreating them to observe for 
sveran inviolable attachment to the Romans; and to consid^^r tbem as their 
benefacton, dieir patrons, and masters. A few davs after this Micipsa expired.! 
But Juigurtfaa soon threw off the mask, and began by ridding himself of 
Hiempsal, who had expressed himself to him with great freedom, by instigat- 
ing his murder.f Thia bloody action proved but too evidently to Adherbal, 

• Appko. Val. Mmz. 1. r. t. 3. 

t Tertebvl eon Mtarm ittortaliam avi^aimperiU et praceps «a expleaaun animi curidinein prntirea 
opportuailac ma ltb«Rinnnqae ntatii, qua ebam mediocrvs viros ipe predK traoivenoi ag;{t.~.8aHu»t. 

i Ac laae, quod éiAeinimuin imprimii eit, et pnelio atremtaB erat, «t bonus connib ; quorum alteram 
ei provldeatia timorem, altemm ex audacia iemenlatem adferre plerumque solet. 

f Noa exeveittti, neqne thesauri, pnesidia rcfni auBt, verom amiei ; qoos oequa amis eo^rrr, neqoe 
•an parnn qoaai -, officio «t ftde panoatur. (^uU mtem amicbr qaam frater fratri r ant qaem alwnan i- 
^ lareois, li tab hoatis fucrlt f 
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what he himself might naturally fear. Numidia was now divided, and sided 
severally with the two brothers. Mighty armies were raised by each paily. 
Adherbal, after losing the greatest çul of his fortresses, was vanquished m 
battle, and forced to make Rome his asylum. This however c^ave Jugurtha 
DO very great uneasiness, as he knew that money was all-poweriul in that city. 
He therefore sent deputies thither, with orders for them to bribe the chief 
senators. In the first audience to which they were introduced, Adberbal re- 
presented the unhappy condition to which hie was reduced, the injietice and 
barbarity of Jugurtha, the murder of his brother, the loss of almost all his 
^rtresses ; but the circumstance on which he laid the greatest stress was, the 
commands of his dying father, viz. to put his whole coâdence in the Romai»; 
declaring, that the friendship of this people would be a stronger support botli 
to himsell and his kingdom, than all the troops and treasures in the universe. 
His speech was of great length, and extremely pathetic. Ju^rtha's deputie< 
made only the following^ answer : that Hiempsal had been killed by the Nu- 
midians, on account of his great cruelty ; that Adherbal was the aggre&scf, 
aod yet, after having been vanquished, was come to make complaintsTbecause 
he had not committed all the excesses he desired ; that tlieir sovereign eotieat- 
ed the senate to judge of his behaviour and conduct in Africa, iîroro idnt be 
had shown at Numantia ; and to lay a greater stress on his actions, than on \k 
accusations of his enemies. But these ambassadors had ^ecretly empJoved 
an eloquence^mucbmore prevalent than that of words, which had not proved 
ineffectual. The whole assembly was for Jugurtha, a few senators excepted, 
who were not so void of honour as to be corrupted by money. The senate 
came to this resolution, that commissioners should oe sent from Kosne, to divide 
the provinces equally upon the spot between the two brothers. The reader 
will naturally suppose, that Jufurtha was not sparing of his treasure on this oc- 
casion : the division was made to his advantage, and yet a specious appear- 
ance ol equity was preserved. 

This first success of Jugurtha augmented his courage and assurance. He 
accordingJy attacked his brother by open force ; and while the latter lost ids 
tîrnê in sending deputations to the Romans, he stormed several ibrtresses, car- 
ried on his conquests, and, after defeating Adherbal, besieged him in Cirtha, 
ihe capital of his kingdom. During àiis interval, ambassadors arrired from 
Rome with orders, in the name of the senate and people, to the two kingSy to 
lajr down their arms, and cease all hostilities. Jugurtha, after {jrotesting tiiat 
he^would obey, with the most profound reverence and submission, the com- 
stands of the Roman people, added, that he did not believe it was their inten- 
tion, to hinder him from defending his own life against the treacherous snares 
• wjiich his brother had laid for it. He concluded with sayii^, that he would 

i iend ambassadors forthwith to Rome, to inform the senate of his conduct fij 

I ftiis evasive answer he eluded their orders, and would not even permit tiie 

i deputies to wait on Adherbal. 

'. f ' Though the latter was so closely blocked up in his capital, he yet found 
*•*• . means to send to Rome, to implore the assistance of the Romans against his 

t ^i^^^ ^^ ^^^ besieged him five months, and intended to take away his 
liie.^ Some senators were of opinion, that war ought to be proclaimed iminedi- 
ately against Jugurtha ; but still his influence prevailed, and the Romans only 
ordered an embassy to be sent, composed of senators of the highest distinc- 
tion, among whom was £milius Scaurus, a factious man, who had a great in- 
fluence over the nobility, and concealed the blackest vices under the specious 
aQ$>earance of virtue. Jugurtha was terrified at first ; but he again found an 

I opfprtunity to elude their demands, and accordingly sent them back without 

* tit choM two of tbe aimblest of those who had followed him into Cirthn -, who, iodaeed bj the grt»i 
rewards he promised them, and pityiof bis unhappy circumstanceti, undertook to pass throtvb the e»mr'% 
camp, in the nifht, to the neifhbonrÎDff shore ,aod (rom thence to Rome.— £x iis qni ana Cutham profuiie« 
rani, duos maxime impigcos delefpt : cios nulta pollicendo. ac miserando casum snuoi, conénnat oti per Itof' 
tiem BUimtioMs aocta ad proximam mare, dma Romom peinèrent*- ^Saljutt* 
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coming ieràfijy conclusion. Upon this Adherbal, who had lost all hopes, sur- 
rendered, vpoi condition of having his life soared ; nevertheless, he was im- 
mediately murdeied, with a great number of Numidians. 

Although the greatest part of the people at Rome were struck with horror 
at this news» Jugurtha's money again obtained him defenders in the senate. 
But C. Memmius, a tribune of the people, an active man who bated the no- 
bility, prevailed upon the foAner not to suffer so horrid a crime to go unpun- 
ished ; and accoramgly war being proclaimed against Jugurtha. Calpumius 
Bestia, the consul, was appointed to cany it on. He was enduea v^ith excel- 
lent qualities, but they were all destroyed, and rendered useless by his ava- 
rice.* Scaurus set out with him. They at first took several towns : but Ju- 
gurtha's bribes checked the progress ofthese con<]^uests ; and Scaurusf himseliL 
who, till DOW, had expressed the strongest animosity a^inst this prince, could 
not resist so p^owerful an attack. A treaty was therefore concluded ; Jugurtha 
feigned to submit to the Romans, and thirty elephants, some horses, with a 
very coosidenble sym of money, were delivered to the qusestor.J 

Bui now tlie indignation of the people in general at Rome displayed itself 
in the stEongcst manner. Memmius the tribune, fired them by his speeches. 
He caused Cassius, who was prstor, to be appointed to attend Jugurtha, and 
to engage him to come to Rome, under the guarantee of the Romans, in order 
thai an inquiiy might be made in his presence who those persons were that 
had taken bribes. Accordingly. Jugurtha was forced to come to Rome. The 
sight of him raised the anger of the people still higher, but a tribune having 
been bribed, he prolonged the session, and at last dissolved it. A Numidian 
prince, ^andson of Masinissa, called Massiva, being at that time in the city^, 
was advised to solicit for Jugurtha's kingdom ; which coming to the ears of the 
latter,he eot him assassinated in the midst of Rome. However, the murderer 
was seized, and delivered up to the civil magistrate, and Jugurtha was com- 
manded to depart from Ital^. Upon leaving the city, he turned his eyes seve- 
ral times towards it, and said, '* Rome wants only a purchaser ; and were one 
to be (oundy it were inevitably ruined. "§ \ 

The war now recommenced. At first the indolence, or perhaps connivance, ',< 

of Albinus the consul, caused it to pro^ss ver^ slowly ; but afterwards, when \ i 

he returned to Rome to bold the public assemblies.ll the Roman army, by the ' 

UDskilfulness of his brother Aulus, having marched into a defile from whence 
there was no getting out, surrendered ignominiously to the enemy, who forced 
the Romans to submit to the ceremony of passipg under the yoke, and made 
them engage to leave Numidla in ten days. 

The reader will naturally suppose, that so shameful a peace, concluded with- 
out the authority of the people, was considered in a most odious light -at Rome. 
They could not flatter themselves wiïb the hopes of being successful in this 
war, till the conduct of it was given to L. Aletellus the consul. To all the 
other virtues which constitute the great captain, he added a perfect disregard 
of wealth ; a equality most essentially requisite against such an enemy as Ju- 
gurtha, who hitherto had always been victorious, rather by money, than by the 
SfTord.ir But die African monarch found Metellus as inaccessible in this asm 
all other respects. He therefore was forced to venture his life, and exert his 
utmost bravery, through the deficiency of an expedient which now began to 
fail him. He accordingly signalized himself in a surprising manner ; and 
sJMwed in this campaign, all that could be expected from the courage, abili- 
ties, and attention of an illustrious general, to whom despair adds new vigour^ 
and suggests new views : he was, however, unsuccessful, because opposed by 

♦ Mults boasque Bites animi et corporis ermt, qaasomoas »variti« pnepedlcbat. 
t MarnitttdJoe pecunie a bono honestoque in pravum nbstractus est. 
t A. M. 3894. A, Rome, 683. Ant. J. C. 110. 
\ Pottqoun Roma ei^ressus est, fcrtor saspe tocitui eo respicieni, postremo dixisse. L'ibem \roailem ct . 
"•tare perituram, si emptorem inrenerit. 

II Forelcctingmaffistrstes.— Sal. 
. 7 la Namidian profficiscitur, mafna spe ciriomt cum propter artes booas» tins ômime quod adrei 
'^^^ kmetom animum ^trebat. 
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a conpil who did not suffer the most inconidenble error V^|Bi8||Éd(în» ur 
ever let slip an opportunity of taking advantage of the ^P^tOf'-jflPr 

Juçurtha^s greatest concern was, how to secure himself àvu^Kn. Fna 
the tune he had been told that Bomilcar, in whom he repofaSiSgybnost coir 
fidence, had a design upon his life, he eqjoyed no peace. tiS^oymai belies 
himself safe any where : but all things, by day, as weU^ ^^fSÈ^* ^ citizen as 
well as foreigner, were suspected by him ; and the blacppK terrors sat iu 
ever brooding over his mind. He never got any sleep, exEept by stealth ; and 
often changed his bed» in a manner unbecoming his rank. Starting sometimes 
from his slumbers, he would snatch his swoid, and break into loud cries ; so 
stronglj was he haunted by fear, and so strai^gelT did he act the madman. 

Manus was lieutenant ot Metellus. His bouMuess ambition induced him to 
endeavour secretl]^ to lessen this general's character, in the»nainds of his set- 
diers; and becomiiig soon his professed enemy and slanderer, he at last, U 
the most grovelling and perfidious arts prevailed so far as to supplant Metel- 
lus, and get himself nominated in his place, to c«riy on the war affainst Jugnr- 
tfaa. With whatever strength of oûnd Metellus might be enduedon other oc- 
casions, he was totally dejected by this unforeseen blow, which even ibrceii 
tears from his eyes, and such expressions as were altogether uDwovâïy so gmi 
a man.* There was something very daik and vile in this procedure of Manus ; 
a circumstance that displays ambition in its native and genuine cokuis, aad 
shows that it extinj^isbes^ in those who abandon themselves to it, all sense d 
honour and integnty. Bfetelhis avoided a man whose sight he could not bear, 
arrived in Rome, and was received there with universal acdamatiooB. A tn- 
umph vras decreed him, and the surname of Numidicus conferred upoDhim.) 

Ithought it would be proper to suspend, till I came to the Roman historj, 
an account of the events that hanpened in Africa under Metellus and Maràs, 
aQ which are veiy circumstantiafly described by Sallust, in his admirable bu- 
toir of Jugurtha. I therefore hasten to the conclusion of this war. 

Juffuiiha being greatly distressed in his affairs, had recourse to BoccbuskioK 
of Mauritania, whose daughter he had married. This country extends fnDin 
Numidia, as far as beyond the shores of the Mediterranean, opposite toSpain-i 
The RoEoan name was scarcely known in it. and the people as Wwh koown to 
the Roinans. Jugurtha insinuated to his utber-in-law, that should be sufiei 
Numidia to be conquered, his kingdom vrould doubtless be invdved in its niin : 
especially, as the Romans, who were sworn enemies to mbnardy , seemed to 
have vowed the destraction of all the thrones in the universe. He tbeitfoie 
prevailed upon Bocchus to enter into a league with him ; and accordingly re- 
ceived, on aifierent occasions, veiy considerable succours from Uie king. 

This confederacy, which was strengthened on either side by no oUier tie 
than that of interest, had never been clefee, and a late defeat mich Juguitlu 
met with, broke at once all the bands of it. Bocchus now meditated the duk 
design ot delivering up his son-in-law to the Romans. For this purgée k 
had desired Marius to send biro a trusty person. Sylla, who was an <xBcer ot 
vncommon merit, and served under him as qusstor, was thought eveiy war 
qualified for this negotiation. He was not afraid to mit himseu into the \am 
of the barbarian king ; and accordingly set out for nis court. Beiy airivedi 
Bocchus, who, like the rest of his countiymen, did not pride himself tu s»- 
cerity, was for ever projecting new designs, debated withm himself, whether it 
would not be his interest to deliver up l^lla to Jugurtha. He was a long tiioe 
fluctuating with uncertainty, and between contrary opinions : and the siiddtii 
changes which displayed memselves in his countenance, in his air, and iù 
whole person, showed evidently how strong his mind was affected. At 1^1^, 
retutning to his first design, he made his terms with SvUa, and delivered up 
Jugurtha into his hands, who was sent immediately to Marius. 

f Q,ui1nit rebos aapn boauia atqae hooestiiin percuUu», neqae lacrymM Uaera oeqnc modcnri lii^' 
v>egrp|;iw in aliis vtibut. Dimts moHiter leçritqdiMin rati. 

« A. M . 989S. A. Rone. 643. X "•>* oov*pnb«B4iBC Fu. Morvcco. ^>>> 
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Sjrlla, -says Plutarch,* acted on this occasiob» like a JounSbap Md^ith a 
âtrônç thÎEst of glojy, the sweets of which (fe had jfet bc^ ^Icmste. In- 
stead of ascribing to the general under whom Se f^ugift all the honour of this 
event, as faid du^ required, andjrhich ought to be% inviolable maxim, he 
reserved tke greatest part of it ^o himsen, and had a ring made, which he 
always wore, wherein he was represented receiving Jugurtha from the hands 
of Boccbus ; and this ring he used ever aAer as his signet. But Marius was 
so highly exasperated at this kind of insult, that he could never foigive him ; 
a circumstance that gave rise to the implacable hatred between these two Ro- 
mans, which aflerwsirds broke out with so much Any, and cost the republic so 
much blood.t 

Marius entered Rome in triumph, exhibiting such a spectacle to the Ro- 
mans, as they could scarce believe they saw, when it passed before their eyes ; 
1 mean, Jogurtha in chains ; that so formidable an enemy, during whose life 
they could not flatter themselves with the hopes of being able to put an end 
to this war ; so well was his courage sustained by stratagem and artifice, and 
his gemns so fruitful in finding new expedients, even when his affairs were most 
desperate.! We are told, that Jugurtha ran distracted, as he proceeded in the 
triumoh ; ttiat after the ceremony was ended, he was thrown into prison ; and 
(hat me lictors were so eager to seize his robe, that they rent it in several 
pieces, and tore away the tips of his ears, to get the rich jewels with whicii 
they were adorned. In this condition, he was cast, quite naked, and in tLe 
utmost (errors, into a deep dungeon, where he spent six days in struggling with 
hunger and the fear of death, retainii^ a strong desire of life to his last gasp : 
in eûàj continues Plutarch, worthy of his wickâ deeds ; Jugxirtha having been 
alwa^ of opinion, that the {greatest crimes might be committed to satiate hi^ 
ambitioiL ingratitude, peifi<fy, black treacheiy. and inhuman barbarity. 

Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected so much honour on polite literature and 
the sciences, that I could not without impropriety omit him in the histoiy of 
Masinissa. to whom his father, who also was named Juba, was fi;reat-granason, 
and granoson of Gulussa. The elder Juba signalized himseuin the war be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey, by his inviolable attachment to the party of the 
latter hero. He slew himself after the battle of Tha[>sus, in which his forces, 
and those of Scipio, were entirely defeated. Juba, bis son, then a child, was 
delivered up to the conqueror, and was one of the most conspicuous ornaments 
of his triumph. It appears from histoiy, that a noble education was bestowed 
upon Juba m Rome, where he imbibed such a variety of knowledge, as after- 
wards enabled him to rival the most learned Grecians. He did not leave that 
city till be went to take possession of his father's dominions. Augustus re- 
stored them to him, when by the death of Mark Antony, the provinces of the 
empire were absolutely at his disposal.§ Juba, by the lenity of his govern- 
ment, gained the hearts of all his subjects : who, out of a grateful sense of the 
felicity (hey had eqjoyed during his re^, ranked him in the number of their 
cods. Pausanias speaks of a statue which the Athenians erected to his honour. 
It was indeed just, that a city, which had been consecrated in all ages to 
the muses, should give public testimonies of its esteem for a king who made 
60 bright a figure among the learned. Suidas ascribes several works to this 
prince, of which only the fragments are now extant.lj He had written the 
histoiy of Arabia ; tne antiquities of Assyria, and these of the Romans ; the 
histoiy of theatres, of painting, and painters ; of the nature and nroperties of 
different animals, and of grammar, &c. a catalogue of all which is given in 
Abbé Sevin's short dissertations on the life and works of the youpger Juba,ir 
whence 1 have extracted tbese few particulais. 

* 0«o viof 4>iXdTi|iM dÇri àétm Jtywiiivos* ofai ^^l«7M lur^m t6 «wTOx^Jlia— Pint. Pr«cep. R«ip. 0«- 
nad. p. fos, 

t Plat, in Vit. Marii. t A. M. 3901. A. Rome. 646. Ant. J. C. l08.~PtMit. IMd. 

i A. tf. 3974. A. Rome. 719. Aot. J. C. 30. tt in voce Utat. 

V Vol. IT. of tkoHemoLr» uf the Academy of BeUe« Lottre», p. 457. 
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of the Medes, and the kingdom of the Lydians. 









CHAPTER I. 

f !'!« 

^ty^pBM rOLBT BMPZBS OF TBXS ASSTRZANS. 

SECTION I. — ^DimATION OF THAT EMPIRE. 

Assyrian empire was undoubtedl;^ one of the most powerfd in the world. 

respect to its duration, two opinions have chiefly prevailed. Some au- 

as Ctesiâs, whose opinion is followed by Justin, give it a duration of 

n hundred years ; others reduce it to five hundred and twenty, of which 

r ts Herodotus, Thediminution, or probably the interruption of power, 

happened in this vast empire, might possibly give occasion to this dififer- 

';0( opinion, and may perhaps serve in some measure to reconcile it. 

histoiy of those early times is so obscure, the monuments which convey 

I to UB socontraiy to each other, and the systems of the modems upon 

^ ^^^^foatter so different, that it is difficult to lay down any opinion about it, as 

in and incontestable * But, where certainty is not to be had, I suppose a 

inable person will be satisfied with probability; and, inmy oi)inion,aman 

lardly oe deceived, if he makes the Assyrian empire equal in antiquity 

the city of Babylon, its capital. Now we learn from the Holy Scripture, 

lis was built by Nimrod, who certainly was a great conqueror, and!^ in all 

bility, the first and most ancient that ever aspired after that denomination. 

e Baoylonians, as Callisthenes, a philosopher in Alexander's retinue, wrote 

istotle, reckoned themselves to be at least of 1903 years standing, when 

prince entered triumphant into Babylon ; which carries their origin as far 






i as the year of the world 1771. that is to sav, 116 years after the deluge.t 
s computation comes within a few years of the time we suppose Nimrod to 
I founded that city. Indeed this testimony of Callisthenes, as it does not 
e with any other accounts of ^at matW, is not esteemed authentic by the 

jtoed ; but the conformity we find between it and the Holy Scripture should 

pe us regard it. 

p pon these grounds, I think we may allow Nimrod to have been the founder 

Ithe ^t A^yrian empire, which subsisted, with more or less extent and 

p I ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ ■ '* , ' ' 

I They that are curioos to make deeper reaearchei into xbifi matter, may read the dissertations of abbé 
■nier, and Mr. Freret, upon the Assyrian empire, in the Memoirs of the^lcademy of Belles Lettres. 
Pthe first, see Vol. III. and for the other, Vol. V. as also what father Touraemae has wiittea upon 
fk sukjeet, in hii edition of Menochies. 

t Porphyr. apud Simplic. in lib. ti. de Coilo. 
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doiy, upwards of 1460 yean, from the time of Nimrod to that of Sardaafï 
lus, the last king ; that is to saj, from the year of the world 1800 to the jn 
3*67.* 

Nimrod.t He is the same with Belus J who was afterwards worshipped : 
a god, under that appellation. 

He was the son of Chus, grandson of Cham, and great-grandson of Noai 
He was, says the Scripture, a fn^hty hunter before uie Lord,^ In applvj 
himself to this laborious and dangerous eiercise, he had two things in vfev 
the first was to gain the people's affection, b;^ delivering them frooi the tm 
and dread of wild beasts ; the next was, to train up nummrs of young peopk 
by this exercise of hunting, to endure labour and hardship, to ibim them to ti 
use of arms, to inure them to a kind of discipline and obedience, that at a p?c« 
oer time after they had been accustomed to his orders, and habituated to acî. 
he might make use of them for other purposes more serious than huntiv. 

In ancient histoiy we find some footsteps remaining of this artifice mSr^ 
rod, whom the writers have confounded with Ninus, his son : for Diodorus b: 
these words ; '* Ninus, the most ancient of the Assyrian kinrs mentioned inii^ 
toiy, performed great actions. Being naturally of a warlike dispositioiu i^ 
amoitious of gloiy which results from valour, he armed a coosiderabie nua- 
berof young men. that were brave and vigorous like himself; trained tbezs 
up a king time in laborious exercises and hardships, and by that means accus- 
tomed them to bear the fatigues of war patiently , and to face dBi^g<»swilii cou- 
rage and intrepidity.") 

What the same author adds, that Ninus entered into an alliance with Ibeking 
of the Arabs, and joined forces with him, is taken from ancient tiaditioD, vbioi 
infoims us, that the sons of Chus, the brothers of Nimrod, all settled theo^Ive^ 
in Arabia, along the Persian gulf, from Havila to the ocean, aa^ Iw«) cear 
enough their brother to lend him succours, or to receive ^lem from bira. Adc 
what the same historian fiirther says of Ninus, that he was the firat king of tbt 
Assyrians, ajE^rees exactly vrith what the Scrqiture says of Nimiod, thai he U- 
gan to be fMgkiy upon the earth ; that is, he procuvedhimaelf aettlenents, buih 
cities, subdued his neighbours, united different people under one aod aie saiK 
authority, by the band of the same polity and the same laws, and iormed tbeir. 
into one state , which for those early times was of a coosiderabie extent, tiiougfi 
bounded by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris ; and which in anoceedi^g a^* 
made new acquisitions by degrees, and at leogth extended its conquests veir 
fcr.f 

- The capital cay of kU kingdom^ tays the Scripture, «mu Ba&ylsit.** Most <& 
the profane historians ascribe the founding of Baby km to SeDiîrami8,tt the re? 
to Belus. It is evident that both the one and the other aie mistaken, if tht} 
speak of the first founding of that city ; for it owes its beginniog neither to S€ 
miramis, nor to Nimrod^ but to the foolish vanity of thoae persons mentkaxc 
in Scripture,!^ who desued to build a tower and a ci^, that alwuld rendei 
tiieir memoiy immortal. 

Josephus relates, upon the testknony of a Sibyl, which must have been tot 
ancient, and whose fictions cannot be imputed to the kidiscieet aeal of ifij 
Christains,that the sods threw down the tower by an iii^uoiiswind,or ario- 
lent hurricane*^ Had this been the case, Nimrod's temeri^r must hxve beeo 
still the greater, to rebuild a ci^ and a tower, which God hims^ had over- 
Ihrown widi such maiks of his displeasure. But the Scriptmesayv no sucb 
thing ; and it is veiy probable the building remained in the oondkioo itv^^ 
when God put an end to thewoik by the coofittioD of laj^guages; and d»t 

* H«ra I depart from the opinion of Bishop Uiher, ny ordiiwnr girid«, with leipect le aie danliofl <^ 
the Awrritn empire, which he suppoeef, with Henxlotm, to h»T« tatUd bat SOO^jtmn ; bat the liac vbu 
Kimrod lived, and Serdanualai died, I take from htm. 

tA.M.1800. Aiit.i.C.SaM. t Bclim, or Baal. sigoUea Lwd. fG«B.i.f 

I Lib. ii. p. 90. V Ibid. •* Gca. i. 10. 

tt fi«BiiraBn «am eoadidarat, vd, st plofina mdiimt, ^fUm, tn^fprn otUniiUm."^ Cvt. 1. ▼• c- !- 

UO«a.si.4. jf HAj«d.l.ie.4. 
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the tower conaecnited to Belus, which is described by Henidotus * «ts this 
vei7 tower which the sons of npen pretended to raise to the clouds. 

It is also probable, that this ridiculoue design being defeated by such an 
astonishing prodifly as oonq could be the author of but God hioiself, every body 
abandoned the place which had given him offence ; and that Nimrod was the 
first who encompassed it afterwards with walls, settled therein his friends and 
confederates, and subdued those that lived round about it, beginning his empire 
in that place, but not confining it to so narrow a compass ; Fuit principium res- 
ni ejus BchyUm. The other cities which the Scripture speaks of in the same 
place, were in the land of Shinar, which was certainly the province of which 
Babylon became the metropolis. 

From this oountry he went into that which has the name of Asj^ria, and tliere 
bmit Nineveh : Dt terra ilia egresiusett Asntry tt adijicatit NtneDtn,] This 
is the sense in which many learned men understand the word Assur, looking 
upon it as the name of a province, and not of the first man who possessed it ; 
as if it were, tgre9tu9 est in Astur^ in Assyriam, And this seems to be the 
most natural construction, for many reasons not neccessaiy to be recited in this 
place. The countiy of Assyria, in one of the prophets, % is described by the 
particular character of being the land of Nimrod : Et posant Urram Assur in 
gladioy et terram Nimrod in lanceis ejus ; et liberahit ah Assur^ cwn venerit in 
urramnoêiram. It derived its name from Assur the son of Shem, who without 
doubt had settled himself and family there, and was probably dbriveo out, or 
brought under subjection, by the usurper Nimrod. 

This cooqueior, having possessed himself of the provinces of ibsur,§ did not 
ravage them, like a tyrant, but filled them with cities, and made himself as 
much bekwed by his new subjects as he was b^r his old ones ; so that the his- 
torians ,|| who have not sufficiently examined this affair, have thought that he 
made use of the Assyrians to conquer the Babylonians. Amoi^ other cities, 
he buik one iMger and more magnificent tlian the rest, which he caÛed Nine- 
veh, from the name of his son Ninus, in order to immortalize his memoir. 
The son, in his tuin, out of veneration for his father, was witting iiAt Ihey who 
had served him as dieir king should adore him as tbei? god, ami induce other 
nations to render him the same worship. For it appears plainly, that Nimrod 
is the famous Belus of the Babvkxiians, ^ first kinf^ whom the peof>Ie deified 
for his p^t actions, and who showed others the way to that sort of immortal- 
ity which may result from human accomplishments. 

I intend to speak of the mi^lity strength and greatness of the cities of Baby- 
kin and NineTeh, under the kings to whom their building is ascribed by pro- 
fane autiK»rs, because the Scripture says little or nothing on that subject This 
silence of Scripture, so little satisfactoiy to our curiosity, may becoir© an in- 
structive lesson (or our piety. The holy penman has placed Nimrod «xl 
Abraham, as it were, in one view before us ; and seems to have put ^m so 
near together, on purpose that we should see an example in the former, of what 
is admired and coveted by men ; and in the latter, of what is acceptable and 
well-pleasing to God.lT These two persons, so unlike each other, are the 
two ont andchief citizens of two .différent cities, built from different motives» 
and with different principles ; the one, self-love, and a desire of temporal ad- 
vantages, carried even to the contemmog of the Deity ; the otber^ the lore of 
^^, eren to self humiliation. , 

Niirifs. I hare already observed, that ^ost of the profane autlK>rs look 
upon kiiQ as #ie first founder of the Assyrian emure, and ibr that reason 
ascribe to htm a great part of bis lather N4nrod*s or Belus's actions. 

Having a desifi» lomaige his conquests, the fini thing he did was to pre- 
pare troops and omceis capable of promoting his designs. And having received 

^ I ■ ■ ' ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ K I 

• Lib. a, e. tSl. t 0«B. X. 11* t Tie. r. S. { 0«b. x. 11. 19. {) Diod. 1. ii. p. 90. 

f Feeenmt eivitetBf qottt amorea dvo : terreran scilicet «mor sui o«qae ma e«iat«nptgti Dei ; ««elMteii 
r%n amor Dei m^m ad cootemptmn Mi.~4t Aof . 4* Civ. Peii lib. sir. e. SS. 
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powerful succcNin from the Ambîans, his neighbours, he took tiie field, vA ii 
the space of seventeen years conquered a vast extent of countiy, from Egypt 
as far a? India and Bactriana, which he did not then venture to attack.* 

At his return, before he entered upon any new conquests, he conceited th 
design of immortalizing his name by the building of a city answerable to th 
greatness of his power : he caJled it Nineveh, and built it on the eastern Lank 
of Uie Tigris.t rossibly he did no more than finish the wofk his father ha 
begun. His design, says Diodorus, was to make Nineveh the laigest and m 
blest city in the world, and not leave it in the power of those that came atu 
him, ever to build, or hope to build such another. Nor was he deceived i 
his view, for never did any cit^ rival the greatness and magnifioeoce of this : i 
was one hundred and fifiy8tad.ia,or eighteen miles and three quarters in leqdi 
and ninety stadia, or eleven miles and one quarter, in breadth ; and cori^d 
quently was an oblong square. Its circumference was four hundred and ei^i i 
stadia, or sixty miles. For this reason we find it said in the prophet Jori 
that Nineveh was an exceeding great diy^ of three days j<mmiv:l which ]si 
be understood of the whole circuit or compass of the c]ty.§ The walls oil 
were a hundred feet hû;h, and of such a thickness, that three chariots m ifi;:d 
abreast upon them witn ease. They were fortified and adoned with Diittd 
hundred towers two hundred feet high. J 

After he had finished this prodigious work, he resumed his expedition again» 
the Bactrians. His army, accoraing to the relation of Ctesias, consistev^ ^i\ 
seventeen hundred thousand foot^ two hundred thousand horse, and about ni'l 
teen thousand chariots, armed with scythes. Diodorus adds, that this tftmi 
not to appear incredible, since, not to mention the innumerable amies of Dm 
rius and Xerxes, the single city of Syracuse, in the time of Dionjrsius m 
tyrant, furnished one hundred and twenty thousand foot, and twelve thousand 
horse, besides four hundred vessels well equipped and provided. And a iittki 
before Hannibal's time, Italy, including the citizens and allies, was able m 
send into the field nearly a million of men. Ninus made himsell master of i' 
great number of cities, and at last l^id siege to Bactna, the capital of the couo' 
try. Here he would probably have seen all hb attempts miscany, had itiut; 
been for the diligence and assistance of Semiramis, wite to one of his chief of- j 
ficers, a woman of an uncommon courage, and particularly exempted ùtxn the I 
weakness of her sex. She was bom at Ascalon. a city of Syria. I thini^ it i 
needless to recite the account Diodorus gives of her birth, and of the mincu* 
lous manner of her being nursed and brought up by pigeons, since thai his- 
torian himself looks upon it only as a fabulous stoiy. It was Seminmis tb:^ 
directed Ninus how to attack the citadel, and by her means he took it, and 
then became master of the city, in which he found an immense treasure. Jk 
husband of this lady having killed himself, to prevent the effects of thekir^i 
threats and indignation, who had conceived a violent passion for bis wife, ^^^ 
married 3;emiramis. 

After his return to Nineveh, he had a son by her, whom he called Niiï^^' 
Not long after this he died, and left the queen the government of the ïïo^» 
She in honour of his memory, erected' him a magnificent monument, y^ova 
remained a long time after the ruin of Nineveh. 

1 find no appearance of truth in what some authors relate coDcemij? ^ 
manner of Semiramis's coming to the throne. According to them, havinf «• 
cured the chief men of the state, and attached them to her interes* by wj 
benefactions and promises, she solicited the king with great impoctunitjr to pw 
the sovereign power into her hands for the space of five days. He y^^^ 

* Diod. 1. a. p. 90-06. ,^,,. 

t Diodon» nyi, it wm ob the baaki of Ui« Enphntef, aod ipeakt of it af if it iru to. tanM7 P>*^"' 
b«t ha ia miMakeo. ♦ Jonah, iii. 9. ^,„. 

i It if hard to beltere, that Diadorm does not apeak of th« marnitode of NiMrrh with ■o'^'/''^ 
taoo : tharefora. toma loaned men have reduced the stadinn to tittle awrt tbaaoae kalC ewi <***''' "^ 
•f th«» totha RomaaniU iuttadoT «ighu 
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to her entreaties, and all tfie provinces of the empire were commanded to obey 
Semiramis. These orders were executed but too exactly for the unfortunate 
Ninus, who was put to death, either immediately, or after some years impri* 
sonment.* 

Semiramis. This princess applied all her thou^ts to immortalize her name, 
and to cover the meanness of ner extraction by the rreatness of her deeds 
and enterprises.! She proposed to herself to surpass S\ her predecessors in 
magnificence, and to that end she undertook the building of the mighty Baby* 
lon,t in which work she employed two millions of men, who were collected 
out of all the provinces of her vast empire. Some of her successors endea- 
voured to adorn that city with new works and embellishments. I shall here 
speak of them altogether, in order to give the reader a more clear and dis- 
tinct idea of that stupendous city. 
The principal works, which rendered Babylon so famous, were the walls of 

the city ; the quays and the bridge ; the lake, banks, and canals made for the 

draining of the river; Ûie palaces, hanging gardens, and the temple of Belus ; 

ivoiks of such surprising magnificence, as is scarcely to be comprehended. 

Dr. Prideaux having treated this matter with great extent and learning, I have 

only to copy, or rather abridge them. 

. I. THE WALLS. 

Babtloit stood on a laige flat or plain, in a very rich and deep 9oil.$ The 
walls were every way proaigious. They were eighty -seven feet thick, three 
hundred and fifty feet high, and four hundred and eighty furlongs, or sixty of 
our miles in circumference. These walls were drawn round the city in the 
form of an exact scjuare, each side of which was one hundred and twenty fur* 
loiigs,ll or fifteen miles, in length, and ajl built of large bricks cemented toge- 
ther with bitumen, a glutinous slime arising out of the earth in that country, 
which binds in buikiing much stronger and firmer than lime, and soon grows 
much barder than the bricks or stones themselves, which it cements toother. 

These iraJis were surrounded on the outside with a vast ditch, full ofwater, 
and lined with bricks on both sides. The earth that was dug out of it, was 
made into the bricks wherewith the walls were built ; and therefore, from the 
▼ast height and breadth of the walls, may be inferred the greatness of the ditch. 

On every side of this great square were twenty-five gates, that is, a hundred 
io aJI, which were all made of solid brass ; and hence it is, that when God 
promised to Cyrus the conquest of Babylon, he tells him. That he would break 
in fnece$ before Mm the gates of brassX Between every two of these gates 
were three towers, and Tour more at the four comers of this peat souare, and 
three between each of Ûiese comers and the next gate on either side ; every 
one of these toweis was ten feet higher than the walls. But this is to be un- 
derstood only of those parts of die wall where there was need of towers. 

From Ûie twenty-five gates in each side of this great square extended 
twenty-five streets, in straight lines to the gates, which were directly over 
against them, in the opposite side ; so that the whole number of the streets 
were fifty, each fifteen miles long, twenty-five of which passed one way, and 
twenty-five the other, crossing each other at right angles. And besides these, 
there were also four half streets, which had houses only on one side, and the 
wall on the other ; these went round the four sides of the city next the walls, 
»xi were each of them two hundred feet broad ; the rest were about a hun- 
dred and fifty. By these streets thus crossing each other, the whole city was 

* Plot ia Vor. p. 7&9. t nio4. 1. ii. p. 9& 

t W« «re not to wonder, if we find the fonadinc of « eitf nscribed to different penons. It ia commoo» 
tren kmoog profane writers, to u/, lochn princeboilt wieh a eitj, whether he wm the person that first 
founded it, or thatonlr embenished or enlarfed it. 

{ Her. LLC. 178, 180. Diod. 1. ii. p. 95. 96. <l. Curt. 1. t. c. 1. 
n I relate thugs as I find them ia the ancient authors, which Dean Prideaux has also dene ; hot I eas- 
■pt help believiaf that grent abatements an to ht mada ia what they saj as to the iaamauc oztcat «f 
BsbjWaaadiriMrah. IT Isa. sir. S. 
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divided into six hundred and seventy-six squares, each of which was four fur- 
longs and a half oneveiyside, that is, two miles and a quarter in cipcumie- 
lence. Round these squares, on every side towards the streets, stocjd the 
houses, whid) were not contiguous, but had void spaces between them, all 
built three or four stories high, and embellished with all manner of pnian^nt^ 
towards the streets. The space within, in the middle of each square, wai 
likewise all vacant ground, employed for yards, gardens, and other such uses ; 
so that Babylon was greater in appearance than reality, nearly one half of th*» 
city being taken up in gardens and other cultivated lands, as we are told by 
Q. Curtius,* 

II. THE aUATS AKD Bl(lT)GE. 

' A BRANCH of the river Euphrates ran quite across the city, from the rK>rth 's 
the south side ; on each side of the river was a quay, and a high wall, buiii 
of brick and bitumen, of the same thickness as the walls that went round tfa« 
city. In these walls, opposite to eveiy street that led to the river, were gate? 
of brass, and from them descents by steps to \he river, for the convenieoce of 
the inhabitants, who used to pass over from one side to the other in boat«. 
having no other way of crossing the river before the buijding of the bridge. 
These brazen gates were always open in the day-tihie, and shut in the nig-faLt 
The bridge was not inferior to any of the other T^uildings either io beautv 
or magnificence ; it was a furlong in length, and thirty feet in breadtb, bum 
witli wonderful art, to supply the defect of a foundation in the bottom of the 
Tiver, which was sandy .J The arches wefe made of huge stones, fisteoed lo- 

S ether with chains of iron and melted fead. • Before they began to huild the 
ridge, they turned the course ot the river, and laid its channel- diy, having 
another view in so doing besides that of laying the foundations more ooRmiO' 
diously, as 1 shall hereafter explain.* And as eveiy tbffng was prepaied be- 
forehand, both the bridgé and the quays, which I have already described, 
were built in that tntervâ. 

.III. THE UIKS, DITCHES, AND CANALS MADE FOR THE DRAININOOF TBE RITEIU 

These works, objects- of admiration for the skilful in all agies, were still 
more useful dian magnificent. In the beginning of the sununer, the melting 
of the snow upon the mountains of Annenia, causes a vasi increase of waters^ 
which running into the Euphrates in the months of June, July, and August, 
makes it overaow its banks, and occasions such another inundatkn as the Piik 
does m Egypt.6 

To prevent tne damage which both the city and countiy received from the«e 
inundations, at a veiy considerable distance above the town, two artffîçial ca- 
nals were cut, which turned the course of these waters into the Tigris before 
they reached Bâbylon.jl And to secure the country yet more fran the dan- 

Ser of inundations, and to keep the river within its channel, they raised prr- 
igious artificial banks on both sides the river, built mfh brick, cemented with 
bitumen, which began at the head of the artificial canals, and exteixied below 
the city. If 

To facilitate the making of these works, it was necessary to turn the course 
of die rivf r another way : for which purpose, to the west of Babylon, was 
dug a pr^gious artificial lake, for^ miles square,** one hundred and sirty in 
compas^ and thirty-five feet deep accordii^ to Herodotus, and seventy -five 
feet according to Bfegasthenes. Into this lake the whole river was tamed by 
an artificial canal, cut from the west side of it, till the whole work was fini^ed, 

• Quiut Curt. 1. v. c. 1. t ^^r, 1. i. c. 180. 186. Dio4. 1 ii. p. 90. 

X Diodonis f«7i thit bridge was fiv« furionr* in length, which caa lurdly be true, since Um Eoptestci 
wat bvt one furioiw broad. — Strab. i. stri. p. 758. 

6 Sttab. 1. xri. p. 740. IHin. 1. v. r. ^. fl Abrd. an. Eus. Ptttp. Kranr. I. is 
If Abyd. lb. Her. 1. i. r. 185. ^ 

** Hie molhor follow* Herôdotot, who makes it four hundred and twentj rurkn}<^ «r fiflf-ttn» Ibiloa cqosrr \ 
but I cl wo H to follow Deu Pridean, who ia Uwt ptefen th« account of Negattheae*. 
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when it was made to flow in its former channel. But that the Euphrates, in 
the time of its increase, might not overflow the city through tlie gates on its 
sides, this lake, with the canal from the river, was still preserved. The wa- 
ter received into the lake at the time of these overflowings, was kept there all 
the year» as in a common reservoir, for the benefit of the- countij, to be let out 
by sluices at convenient times for watering the lands below it« The lake, 
therefore, was eoually useful in securing the countiy from inundations, and 
Tendering it fertile. 1 relate the wonders of Babylon as they are delivered 
down to us by. the ancients, but Aere are some of them which are scarcely to 
be comprehended or beliei^ed, oT which number is the lalce I have described. 
I mean with respect to its vast extent. 

Berosus, Megasthenes, and Aby demis,* quoted by Josephus and Eusebius, 
made Nebuchadnezzar the author of most of these works ; but Herodotus as- 
cribes the bridge, the two quays of the river, and the lake, to Nitocris, the 
daushter^in-Iaw of that monarch. Perhaps Nilocris might only finish what 
her lather left imperfect at his death, on which account that historian might 
fiTe her the honour of the whole undertakiiig. 

IV. tHE t»ALACES AND THE HAVGING GARDCirS. 

At the two ends of the bridges were Iwo palaces, which had a communica- 
tion with each other by a vault, built under the channel of the river at the 
time of its being dry.* • The old palace, which stood on the east side of the 
river, was thirty funongs, or three miles and three quarters, in compass ; near 
which stood .the temple of .Belus, of which- we shall' soon speak. The new 
palace, which stood on the west side of the river, opposite to the other, was 
sixty furlongs, or seven miles and a half^ in compass. It was «surrounded with 
three walls, one within another, With considerable spaces between them. 
These .Walls, a^ also those of the other palace; were embelJished with an infi- 
nite variety of sculptures, representing all kinds of animals to the life. Among 
them was a curious hunting-piece, in which Semiramis, on horseback, was 
throwing her javelin at a leopaird, and her husband Niuus piercing a lion. 

In this last, or new palace, were the hanging gardens, so celebrated amonsr 
the Greeks. .They contained a square of four plethra, that is, of four hundred 
feet, on eveiy side, and were carried aloft into the air, in the manner of seve- 
ral large terraces, one above another, till the height equalled that of the walL 
of the cihr. The ascent was from terrace to terrace, by stairs ten feet wide. 
Tbe.whole pile, was sustained by vast arches, raised *ipon other arches, one 
above another, and strengthened by a wall twenty two feet thick, surrounding it 
on eveiy side. On the top of the arches were, first laid large flat stones, sixteen 
feet loiç, and four l>roàd ; over these nas a layer of reeds, mixed with a great 
quantity of bitumen, upon which were two lovw of bricks, closely cemented 
together with plaister. .The whole was covered with thick sheets of lead, upon 
whrth lay thé mould of the garden. And all this flooring was contrived to 
keep, the moisture of the mould from running through the arches. The mould, 
or earth, laid here, was so deep, that the greatest trees might take root in it : 
and with such the terraces were covered, as well as with all other plants and 
flowers that were proper for a garden of pleasure. In the upper terrace there 
was an ermine, or Kind of pump, by which water was drawn up out of the river, 
and from thence the wfole garden was watered. In the spaces between the 
seveial arches. Upon Y^bich this whole structure restedf were large and magni- 
£cent aiKutments, thaf^pffe very light, and had thel&dvantage of a beautiful 
prospectt â M ■ 

Amytis, the wife of Nebucbadifezzar, having h#n bred in Media, (for she 
was the daughter of Astyages, the king of 'thaL^Suntiy,) was hiehlv pleased 
with the mountains and wcwdy parts of that country. And as she desired to 
Have sometmng mpe^it ia Babylon, Nebuchodonosor, to gratify her, caused 

r ^^^^ • I)io> I. ii. p. 96. 97. 
TI)lwa.p.88i?lM|^^•lvi'^'R^» Ci«tet cut. l. r «. i. 
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ihU prodigious edifice to 1)6 erected* Diodoras gives much the nine acooorf 
of toe matter, but without namiog the persons. 

V. THE TEMPLE OF BELUS. 

Akotber of the great works at Babylon was the temple of Belus, which 
stood, as 1 have mentioned already, near the old palace.t It was most re- 
markable for a prodigious tower that stood in the middle of it. At the foun- 
dation, according to Herodotus, it was a square of a furlong on each side, that 
is, half a mile in the whole compass ; and, a^^rding to Strabo, it was also a 
iurloDg m height. It consisted of eight towers, built one above the other ; and 
because it decreased gradually to the top, Sti^bo calls the whole a pyramid. 
It is not only asserted, but proved, tkat this tower far exceeded the greatest of 
the pyramicb of Egypt in height. Therefore we have good reason to believe. 
as Bochartus asserts, that this is the veiy same tower which was built there 
at the confusion of languages ; and* the rather, because it is attested by several 
profane authors, that mis tower was entirely Duilt of bricks and bituBoeo, as 
the Scripture says the tower of Babel was. The ascent to the top was by stain 
round the outside of it ; that isT. perhaps, there was an easy slewing ascent in 
the side of the outer wall, which turning by very slow degrees in a spiral line 
eight times round the tower from the bottom to the top, hadthe same appear- 
ance as if there had been eight towers placed upon one another. In these 
different stories were many laige rooms, with arched roo& supported by pil- 
lars. Over the whole, on tne top of the tower, was an.observatorv, by means of 
which the Babylcmians became more expert in astrommiy than all otba nations, 
and made in a short time the great progress in it ascrilied to them inbÎKtoiy.î 
w But the chief use to which this tower was designed, was the wonhip^ the 
god Belus, or BaaL as also that of several other deities : for which reason there 
was a multhude of chapels in the different parts of the tower. The riches of 
this temple in statues, tables, censers, cups, and other sacred vessels, all of 
massy gold, were immense. Amonr other images, there was one oi fiuty feet 
high, which weighed a thousand Babylonish talents. The Babvkniafa tal^A, 
according to Pollux, in his Otumuuiicony contained seven tbouauid Attic 
drachmas, and consequently was a sixth part mofte than the Attic talent, which 
contains but six thousand drachmas. 

According to the calculation which Diodorus makes of the riches contained 
in this temple, the sum total amounts to six thousand three hundred Babyio- 
Dish talents of gold. 

The sixth part of six thousand three hundred, is cxie thousand and &fty ; 
consequently, six thousand three hundred Babylonish talents of gdd, are equi- 
Talent to seven thousand three hundred and filty Attic talents df gold. 

Now, seven thousand three hundred and fifty Attic talents of silver, ait 
worth upwards of two millions and <xie hundred thousand pounds sterlii^. The 
proportion between gold and silver among the ancients, we reckon as ten to 
one ; therefore, seven thousand three hundred and fifbr Attic talents of gold 
amount to above one-and*twenty millions sterlir^.§ 

This temple stood till the time of Xerxes ; but he on his retuni fimn his 
Grecian expedition, demolished it entirely, after having first plundered it of 
all its immense riches. Alexander, on his return to Babylon from his Indian 
expedition, purposed to have rebuilt it ; and, in order thereto, set ten thou- 
«and men to work, to M the place of its rubbish ; buL after they had laboured 
. herem two months, Alexander died, and that*put âpbd to the undertakiK.f 

Such were the chief works which rendeied Babylon so famous. Some of 
them are ascribed by profane authors to Semiramis, to whose history it is now 
time to return. 

When sbe had finished all these great undertakings, she thoi^t proper to 
make a tour through the several pajts of her empire; and^wher^r £e came. 

• Bm». »p. Jo^ eon. App. I. L e. 6. f Hefod. 1. i. t. Ml. Diod. I. IL p. 99. Stnfco, 1. xri. p. 7», 

% Plml.j«rt 1. 1. i. c a _. • i MS^MOJMDl 
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left monuments of her magnificence, by many ooble stractures which she erect* 
ed, either for the convenience or ornament of her cities ; she applied herself 
particularly to have water brought by aqueducts to such places as wanted it, and 
to make the h^ways ea^, by cutting throudi mountains, and fillir^ up val- 
leys. In the time of Diodorus, there were stul monuments to be seen in many 
places, with her name inscribed upon them.* 

The authority this queen had over her people seems veiy extraordinaiy^ 
since we find her presence alone capable of appeasing a sedition.! One day, 
as she was dressing herself, word was brpi^t her of a tumult in the city. 
Whereupon she went out immediafely, with her head half dressed, and did 
not return till the disturbance was entirely appeased. A statue was erected 
in remembrance of this action, representing her in that veiy condition and un- 
dress, which had not hindered her from flying to her duty. 

Not satisfied with the vast extent of dominions left her hj her husband, she 
enlarged them by the conquest of a great psui of ^Ethiopia. While she was 
in that countrr, she had the curiosihr to visit the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
to inquire of tne oracle how lon^ she bad to live. According to Diodorus, the 
answer she received was, ti)at she should not die till her son Ninyas conspired 
against her ; and that after her death, one part of Asia would pay her (uvine 
honours. 

Her greatest and last expedition was against India. On this occasion she 
raised an innumerable army out of all the provinces of her empire, and ap- 
pointed Bactra for the rendezvous. As the strength of the Indians consisted 
chiefly in their great number of elephants, diis. artful oueen had a multitude 
of camels accoutred in the form of elephants, in hopes ot deceiving the enemy. 
It is said ^t Perseus long aAer used the same stratagem arainst the Romans, 
but neither of them succeeded in this desien. The Indian king, having notice 
of her approach, sent ambassadors to ask her who she was, and with what 
right, having never received any injury from him. she came wantonly to at- 
tack his dominions; addinr, that her boldness should soon meet with the 
]>umsfament li deserved. Tell your master, replied the queen, that in a little 
time I myself will let him know who I am. She advanced immediately to- 
wards the riveil firom which the eountiy takes its name \ and having prepared 
a suffiq^nt number of boats, she attempted to pass it with her army. Their 
passage was a long time disputed, but after a bloody battle, she put her ene* 
mies to fiMit. lOore tiian a thousand of their boats were sunk, and above a 
hundred thousand of their men taken prisoners. Encouraged by this success, 
she advanced directly into the country, leaving sixty thousand men behind to 
guard the bridge of boats which she had built over the river. This was just 
what aie king desired, who fled on purpose to bring her to an.engagement in 
the heart of his countiy . As soon as he thought her far enouffh advanced, "he 
faced about, and a second engagement ensued, more blood^ than the first. 
The disguised camels could not long sustain the shock of the elephants, which 
KHited fer army, crushing whatever came in their way. Semiramis did all 
that could be done to rally and encourage her troops, but in vain. The kira:, 
perceiving her engaged in the fight, advanced towards her, and wounded her 
« two places, but not mortally. The swiftness of her horse soon carried her 
heyond the reach of her enemies. As her men crowded to the bridge, to re- 
pass the river, çreat numbers of them perished, through the disorder and con- 
tusion unavoidable on such occasions. When those that could save themselves 
were safely over, she destroyed the bridge, and by that means stopped the 
enemy ; and the king likewise, in obedience to an oracle, had givenorders to 
his tioq;» not to pass the river, nor pursue Semiramis any farther. The queen, 
having made an exchaiKe of prisoners at Bactra, returned to her own domm- 
ions with scarcely one mxé other army, which, according to Ctesias, consisted 
of three hundred thousand foot, and fifty thousand horse, hesides the camels 
and chariots armed for war, oi which she had a veiy considerable number. 

*IKoi.l.iL|klOe«lO«. tTa>-Ktt.Ul^ii.cB. t M«- 
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She, and Aletânder after her, were the only persons that ever ventured to carnr 
the war beyond the river Indus. 

I must own I am somewhat puzzled with a difficulty which may be raised 
against the extraordinaiy things related of Ninus and Semiramis, as tfaey do 
not seem to agree with the times so near the deltqre ; such vast aimies, I mean, 
such a numerous cavalry, so many chariots anned with scythes, and such im- 
mense treasures of gold and silver, all which seem to be ot a later date. Tbe 
same thing may likewise be said of the magniûcenee of the buildii^ ascribed 
to them. It is probable the Greek historians, who came so many ages dkr- 
wards, deceived by the similarity of names, through theil' ignorance m chn)- 
nology, and the resemblance of one event to another, may )iave ascribed to 
more ancient' princes, such acts as belonged to those of a later date ; or mzj 
have attributed a number of exploits and enterprises to one, which ought to 
be divided among a series of them, succeeding one another. 

Semiramis, èome time after her return, discovered that her son was plotting 
against her, and one of her principal officers had oflered him assistance. She 
then called to mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, and believing that her eod 
approached, without inflictii^ an^ punishment on the officer, who vras taken 
into custody, she voluntarily abdicated the throne, put the govemiDeot into 
the hands of her son, and wididrew from the siffht of men, hopipg speedily to 
have divine honours paid to her, according to the promise of the oracle. Aûd 
indeed we are told she was worshipped by the Assyrians under llie (cm oi' a 
dove. She lived sixty -two jrears. of which she reigifed forhr-tvro. 

There are in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, two lestned 
dissertations upon the Assyrian empire, and particulariy on the leiga and ac- 
tions of Semiramis.* 

What Justint says of SemiramiS) namely, that after her husband^e decease, 
not daring either to commit the government to her son, wh« was then tdo yoaii«^, 
or openly to take it upon herself, she ^vemed under the name atid auttiority 
of Ninyas ; aAd that, after having reigned in that manner more than forty 
vearS) (ailing passionately in love with her own son, she endeavoured to bring; 
him to H criminal compliance, and was slain by him ; all this is so void of every 
appearance of truth, that to undertake to confute it, would be but kisinr time. 
It must, however, be owned, that almost all the authors who have ^Nweo of 
Semiramis, give us but a disadvantageous idea of her chastity. 

I do not know but the glorious reign of this queen, might partly induce 
Plato| to maintain in his commonwealth, that women, as well as men, should 
be admitted into the management of public affairs, the conducting of armies, 
and the government of states ; and, by necessary consequence, ou|^t to be 
trained up in the same exercises as men, as well for the forming of the body 
as the mind. Nor does he so much as except those exercises, wheiein it was 
customaiy to fight perfectly naked, alleging, that the virtue of tiie sex would 
be a sufficient covering for them.§ 

It is just matter of astonishment to find a philosopher so judicious in other 
respects, openly combating the most common and most natural maxims of mo- 
desty and decency, which virtues are the principal ornament of the sex, aad 
insisting so strongly upon a principle, sufficiently confuted by the constast 
practice of all ages, and of almost all nations in the world. 

Aristotle, wiser m this than his master Plato, without doing the least iiyus- 
tice to the real merit and essential qualities of the sex, has with great jmk* 
meat marked out the different c»ida to which man and woman are ordain^r 
from the different qualities of bodjr and mind wherewith they are endowed by 
the Author of Nature, who has given the one strength of body, and intre- 
pidity of mind, to enable him to undergo the greatest hardships, and face the 
most imminent dangers ; while the other, on the contraiy, is of a weak and 
delicate constitution, accompanied wiUi a natural softness and modest timidifj, 
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r]nch vender her more fit for a sedentary life^ and dispose her to keep wiCbin 
le precincts of the Imise, to employ herself in a prudent and industrious 
conomy.* 

XenophoD is of the same opinion widi Aristotle, and in order to set off tfie 
ccupatiOD of the wife, who confines herself within her bouse, a^^reeably com- 
ares her to the mother-bee, commonly called the queen of the bees, who alone 
oveins and has the superintendence of the whole hive ; who distributes all 
leir employnaents, encourages their industry, presides over the building of 
beir little cells, takes care of the nourishment and subsistence of her nume- 
ous family ; roulâtes the quantity of hbney appointed for that putpose, and 
t fixed and pioper seasons sends abroad the new swarms in colonies to relieve 
ind dischaise the hive of its superfluous inhabitants. He remarks, with Aris- 
otle, the dmerence of constitution and indinations, designedly eiven by the 
\uthor of Nature to man and woman, to point out to each of them their 
pnoer and respiective offices and functions.! 

This allotment, far from degrading or lessening the woman, is really for her 
adyaatage and honour, in.coimding to her a kind of domestic empire and go- 
venimeat, administered only by gentleness, reason, equity, and good nature ; 
and in giviitt^ ber frequent occasions to exert the most valuable and excellent 
qualities un&r the inestimable veil of modesty and submission. For it must 
ingeouously be owned, that at all times, and in all conditions, there have been 
womeo wtio by a real and solid merit, have distinguished themselves above 
their sex ; as. there hare been innumerable instances of men, who, by their 
defects have dishonoured theirs. But these are only particular cases, which 
Ibnn no rule, and which ought not to prevail against an establishment rounded 
in nature, and i)rescribed by the Creator himself. 

NiRYAS. This prince was in no respect like those from whom he descended, 
and to whose throne he succeeded, W holly intent upon his pleasures, be kept 
himself shut up in his palace, and seldom showed himself to his people. To 
keep them in their duty, he bad always at Nineveh a certain numoer of regu- 
lar troops, furnished eveiy year from the several provinces of his empire, at 
the expiration of which term they were succeeded by the like number of otner 
troops on the same conditions ; the king, placing a commander at the head of 
them, on whose fidelity he could depend. He made use of this method, that 
the officers might not have time to gain the affections of the soldiers, and so 
fonn any conspiracies against him.| 

His successors for thirty generations followed his example, and even ex- 
ceeded him in inddence. Their histoiy is absolutely unknown, no vestige of 
it remaining. 

In Abraluiin^s time, the Scripture speaks of Amraphael, king of Sennaar, 
the countiy where Babylon was situated, who, with two other princes, followed 
Chedorlaomer,kingorthe Elamites, whose tributaiy he probably was, in the 
war carried on by th*e latter against five kings of the lana of Canaan.^ 

It iras under the government of these inactive princes, that Sesostns, king 
of Egypt, extended his conquests so far in the East. But, as his power was 
of short duration, and not supported by his successors, the Assyrian empire 
soon returned to its former state.|l 

Plato, a curious observer of antiquities, makes the kingdom of Troy, in the 
time of Priam, dependent on the Assyrian empire. And Ctesias says, that 
Teutamus, the twentieth king' aûer Ninyas,senta considerable body otiYoopn 
to the assistance of the Trojans, under the conduct of Memnon, the son of 
Tithonus, at the tiine when the Assyrian empire had subsisted above a thou- 
sand years ; which agrees exactly with the time wherein I have placed the 
foundation of that empire. H But the silence of Homer conceiliing so mighty 
a pBq>le, and which must necessarily have been well known, renders this fact 
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eiceedingly doubtful. And it must be owned, Aat wfaatever relates to Ae 
times of tlie ancieot history of the Assynaos is attended with great difficuh», 
into which my plan does not permit me to enter. 

Put. The Scripture informs us. that Pul, kipg of Assyria^ being coine va 
tiie land of Israel, had a thousand talents of silver given him by Menaka 
kvoe of the^ten tribes, to engage him to fend him assistance, ana secure hia 
on his throne.* 

This Pul is supposed to be the kipg of NineTeb, who repented, widi all fai 
people, at the preachiqg of Jonah. 

He is also thought tobe the father of Saidanapalus, the last king of the A» 
Syrians, called, according to the custom of the eastern nations, SardaD-poi; 
that is to say, Saidan the son of PuK 

SARDAHAPALUS.t This prince surpassed all his predecessor m effemimcr, 
hizuiy, and cowardice. He never went out of his palace, but spent al! vfùi 
time among a company of women, dressed and painted like tnem, andtir- 
ployed like them at the distaff. He placed all his happiness and fiay in^ 
possession of immense treasures, in feasting and riotiag, and indulging himsé' 
m all the most infamous and criminal pleasures. He ordered two verses to he 
put upon his tomb wben he died, which imported, that he carried away with 
niffl all that be bad eaten, and all the pleasures he had enjoyed, huitehd 
the rest behind him. 

Hse lukbco qv* «di. qimqve ntttemU Kbiéo 
Husit : mtilU jaeent midta et pnadam i«iicta4 

An epitaphî says Aristotle, fit (or a hog. 

Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means to get into tbe pabce, and 
with his own eyes to see Sardanapaius in tlie midst of an infamous seraglio, 
enraged at sucna scene, and not able to endure that so many brave mea slwuid 
be subi'ect to a prince more sofl and effeminate than the women theinsehes, 
immediately formed a conspiracy against him. Belesis governor of Babjloo, 
and several others, entered into it. On the first rumour of this revolt, the king 
hid himself in the inmost part of his palace. Being obliged afi^rwirds to tût 
Uie field with some forces which he had assembled, he was overeome and pur- 
sued to the gates of Nineveh ; wherein he shut himself, in hopes the rebels 
would never be able to take a city so well fortified, and stored with pfoviskxis 
for a considerable time : the siege proved indeed of veiy great length. It had 
been' declared by an ancient oracle, that Nineveh could never be taken, unless 
the river became an enemy to the city. These words buoyed up Sardanaoa* 
lus, because he looked upon the thing as impossible. But when he saw ttut 
the Tigris by a violent inundation, had thrown down twen^ stadiat of tbecHj 
wall, and, by that means opened a paasase to the enemy, he unoentood the 
meaning of the oracle, and thought himself lost. He resolved, however, to die 
in such a manner, as, according to his opinion, should cover the infiuny of hv 
scandalous and effeminate life. He ordered a pile of wood to be made in his 
palace, and setting fire to it, burnt himself, his eunuchs, his women, and hii 
treasures.!! Athensus makes these treasures amount to a thousand mjrmds 
of talents of gold,ir and ten times as many talents of silver, which, witlxHit 
reckoning any thing else, is a sum that çiceeds all credibility. A myriad 
contains ten thousand ; and one single myriad of talents of silver is wortà 
tiiirty millions of French money, or about sit millions two hundred and six- 
teen thousand dollars. A man is lost if he attempts to sum up the whole 
Talue ; which induces me to believe that Athenseus must have veir nmch ex- 
aggerated in his computation ; we may, however, be assured from bis account 
tEait the treasures were hnmensely great. 
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FIiitafth,in lus seeond treatise, dedicated to the praise of Alexander the 
Sreat, ndierein he exanines in what the tnie greatness of princes consists, af- 
ter having shown that it can arise from nothing but their own persona] merit. 
Donfirms it by two différent examples, taken from the histoiy of the Assyrians.* 
Semiramîs and Sardanapalus^ says he, both governed the same kingdom ; both 
!iad the same pécule, the same extent of country, the same revenues, the same 
ibrcee and number of troops; but they had not the same di8{K>sitions, nor the 
»me views. SemiTamis raising herself above her sex, built magnificent cities, 
equipped fleets-, armed legions, subdued neighbouring nations, penetrated into 
Arabia and Ethiopia^ and carried her victorious arms to the extremities of Asia. 
spreading constematron and tenor every where ; whereas Sardanapalus, as if 
he had entirely renounced his sex, spent all his time in the heart ofhis palace, 
peipetualFy surrounded with ^ a company of women, whose habit, am even 
manners he had taken, applying himself with them to the spindle and the dis- 
taff, neither understarvding nor doing any thing else than spinning, eating, and 
' drinking, and revelling in all manner of infamous pleasure. Accordingly, a 
statue wa0 erected to mm after his death, which represented him in the pos- 
ture of a dancer, with an inscription upon it, in which he addressed himself 
to ttie spectator in these words : Eat, drink, and he merry; every (fctng else is 
fioihmg,^ An inscription veiy suitable to the epitaph he himself had ordered 
to be put upon his monument. 

Plutarch m this place Judges of Semiramis, as almost all the profieuie histo- 
rians do of the gloiy of conquerors. But to judge correctly, it would be 
proper for us to ask, was the unbounded ambition of that qwen much less cul- 
pable than the dkBoiute effeminacy of Sardanapalus ? which of the two vices 
was most injurious to mankind ? 

We are not to wonder that the Assyrian empire should fall under such a 
prince ; but «ndoubtedly it was not till after having passed through various 
augmentations, diminutions, and revolutions, common to all states, even to the 
greatest, during the course of several ages. This empire had subsisted about 
1450 years. 

Of the itrins of this vast empire, were formed three considerable kingdoms; 
that of the Medes, which Arbaces, the principal head of the conspiracy, re- 
stored to its liberty ;. that of the Assyrians of Babylon, which was given to 
Belesis, governor of that city : and that of the Ass^ians of Nineveh, whose 
first king took the name of Ninus the Younger. 

in order to understand the history of the second Assjrrian empire, which n 
very obscure, and of which little is said by historians, it is proper, and even 
absolutely necessaiy. to compare what is said of it by profane authors with 
what we find of it in holy Scripture ; that by the help of that double light we 
may have the clearer idea of me two empires of Nineveh and Babylon, which 
lor some time were separate and distinct, but afterwards united and con- 
founded together. I shall first treat of the second Assyrian empire, and tbea 
return to tte kiqgdom of the Medes. 
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This second Assyrian empire continued two hundred and ten years, reckon- 
ing to the year in which Cyrus, who was become absolute master of the East. 
by the death of his father Cambyses, and his father-in-law Cyaxares, published 
the famous edict whereby the Jews were permitted to return into their owa 
country, after a captivi^ of seventy years at Babylon. 
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KINOS OF BABYLON. 

Bblebis. He is the same as Nabonassar, from whose reign began the fkmoLs 
astronomical epochs at Babjlon, called (roin his name the era of Nabonass^ir. 
In the holy Scripture he is called Baladan. He reigned but twelve jeais, asd 
was succeeded by bis son/^ 

Merodach-Baladan.! This is the prince who sent ambassadois to kiic 
Hezekiah, to congratulate him on the recoyeiyof his health, of which we shal 
«peak hereafter. After him there reigned several other kines at Babylon, with 
whose stoiT we are entirely unacquainted.! I shall theretore proceed to iLe 
kings of Jiinereh. 

KINGS OP NINEVER. 

TiGtATH-PiLE8ER.§ This 18 the name given bv the holy Scripture to 6ê 
king who is supposed to be the first that reigned at Nineveh, after the destn?- 
tion of the ancient Assyrian empire. He is called ThiIgamu<iby£]iaiL H? 
is said to have taken toe name of Ninus the Younger, in order to hooour isc 
distinguish his reign by the name of so ancient and illustrious a prince. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, whose incorrigible impiety could not be reclaimed 
either b)[ the divine favours or chastisements, finding himself attacked at oore 
by the kings of Syria and Israel, robbed the temnleof part of its gold and 5il> 
ver, and sent it to Tiglath-Pileser, to purchase his friendship and assistance ; 
promising him, besides, to become his vassal, and to pay him tribute. The 
kinç of ^jria, finding so favourable an opportunity of adding Syria and P^- 
lestine to his empire, readily accepted the pn^posal. . Advancing that way with 
a numerous army, he beat Kezin, took Damascus, and put an end to the kii^- 
dom erected there by the Syrians, as God had fore tola by his prophets ûal^ 
and Amos. (I From thence he marched ^tfainst Phacsa, and toqk all ttiat bc> 
longed to the kingdom of Israel beyortd Jordan, or in Galilee. But he made 
Ahaz pay veiy dear for his protection, still exacting of him such exorbitant 
sums of money, that for the payment of them he was obliged not only to ex- 
haust his own treasures, but to take all the gold and silver out of the temple. 
Thus this alliance served only to drain the kingdom of Judah, and to forrrgr intc 
its neighbouihood the powerful kings of Nineveh, who became so many instru- 
ments afterwards in the hand of God for the chastisement of his people. 

SALMANASAR.1f Sabacus, the Ethiopian^ whom the Scripture calls So, ha vir^ 
made himself master of Egypt, Ho6ea,kirtf of Samaria, entered mto an alli- 
ance with him, hoping by that means to shake off the Assyrian ^oke. To Ihb 
end, he withdirew from his dependence upon Salmanasar, refusing to pay bixr 
any (arther tribute, or make him the usual presents. 

Salmanasar, to punish him for his presumption, marched against him with s 

Sowerful army, and after having subdued all the plain country, shut him up ic 
amaria, where he kept him closely besieged for three years; at the enaol 
which he took the city, loaded Hosea with chains, and threw him into prisnr 
for the rest of his days ; carried away the people captive, and planted them in 
Halah and Habor, cities of the Medes. And thus was the kin^om of Israel 
or of the ten tribes, destroyed, as God had often threatened by his pn^>bei£. 
This kinedom, from the time of its separationïrom that of Judiii, la^ed about 
two hun£ed and hùy years. 

It was at this time that Tobit, with Anna his wife, and his son Tobias, wa? 
earned captive into Assyria, where hç l^ecame one of the principal officers to 
king Salmanasar.** 

Salmanasar died, after having reigned fourteen yean, and was sneceeded 
by his son, 
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Sennacbsrib.* Me is also called Saigon io Scripture. As soon as this prince 
^as settled oo the thiooe, he renewed the demandl of the tribute exacted by 
Is father from Hezekiah. Upon his refusai, he declared war against him, and 
[itered into Judea with a mighty army. Hezekiah, grieved to see bis kin^- 
om pillaged, sent ambassadors to him, to desire peace upon any terms be 
fould prescnbe. Sennacherib, seemingly pacified, entcrecf into treaty with 
im, and denoaoded a veiy great sum of gold and silver. The holy king ex- 
austed both the treasures of the temple, and his own coffer^, fo pay it. The 
bsyriao, regarding neither the sanction of oaths nor treaties, still continued 
he war, and pushed go his conquests more vigorously than ever. Nothing was 
ible to withstand his power ; and of all the strong places of Judah, none xù- 
ïiained untuken but Jerusalem, which was however reduced to the uto^ost ex- 
tremity. At this veiT juncture, Sennacherib was informed that Tirhakah, king 
of Ethiopia» who hag joined forces with the king of Egypt, wa coming up to 
succour the beeieced city. Now, it was contrary to the express command of 
God, as well as the remonstrances of Isaiah and Hezekiah, that the chief ru- 
kn at Jerusalem bad required any foreign assistance. The Assyrian prince 
marched immediately to meet the approaching enemy, aAer having written 
a letter to Hezekiah, full of blasphemy against the God of Israel, whom he in- 
soleatly boasted be would speedily vanquish, as he had done all the gods of 
the other nations round about him. In short, he dbcomfited the Egyptians, 
and punued them even into their own countiy, which he "ravaged, and return- 
ed laden with spoil.t 

It w^ probably during Sennacherib's alisence, which was pretty long, or at 
least sameiktle time beibre, that Hezekiah fkW sick, and was cured lo a mi- 
raculous myner ; and that, as a sien of God*s fulfilling, the promise he had 
made him^of curing him so perfectly, that within three days he should be able 
to go to the temple, the shadow of the sun went Jen de^es backwards upon 
the dial of the {ûJace. Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, being informed 
of the micaeulous cure of kinff Hezekiah, sent ambassadors to him with letters 
and pieseots, to congratulate oim on that occasion, and to acquaint themselves 
with the miracJe that had happened upon earth at this juncture, with respect 
to the sun^ rétrogradation ten degrees. Hezekiah was extremely sensible of 
the booour done him by that prince^ and veiy fonvard to show his ambassadors 
the riches and treasures he possessed, and to let them see all the magnificence 
of his palace.^ Humanly speaking, there was nothing in this proceeding but 
what was allowahle and commendable ; but in the eyes of the Supreme .Tudgc, 
which are infinitely more piercing and discriminating than ours, this action dis- 
covered a lurking pride, and secret vanity, with which his righteousness was 
o^ended. Accordingly, he instantly informed the king, by his prophet Isaiah, 
that the riches and treasures he baa been showing to those ambassaoDrs with so 
much ostentation, should one day be transported to Babylon, and that his chil- 
dren should be carried thither, to become servants in the palace of that mon- 
arch. Tbi» was then utteriy improbable ; for Babylon, at the time we are 
speaking of, was in friendship ana alliance with Jerusalem, as appears by her 
having sent ambassadors thither ; nor did Jerusalem then seem to have any 
thing to Hear but from Nineveh, whose power was at that time fi[>rmidable, and 
had entirely^ declared a||g;ain6t her. But the fbyrtune of those two cities was to 
change, and the word otGod Was literaUy accomplished. 

Builo retuRi to Sennacherib : after he had ravaf^ed Egypt, and taken a vast 
oumher of priaoMèra, he came back with his victorious army, encamped before 
Jerusalem, «ad again besieged it. The city seemed to be inevitably lost ; it 
^as without resooroe.âtid without hope from the hands of men, but had a now- 
erijd Pffotector in beatreii, whose jeaJous ears had heard the impious blas- 
phemies uttered by the king of Nineveh «gainst his aacr^d name, in one single 
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mgbt a bondred and efghtj-five thousand meti of his anmr perished by tk 
aword of the destrojiog angel.* After so terrible a blow»^ pretended kii^ 
of kings, for so he called himself, this triumpher over nations, and cooquen? 
of go£, was obliged to retum to his own country, wiâi the miserable lemiaBî 
of his annv> covered with shame and confusion ; he survived his defeat (xàj 
a few montns, as a just retribution to an offended God, whose suprenoe majesn 
he had presumid to insult, and who now, to use the Scripture tenns,baTiiç 
put a rmginiohis noseband a hit into hi$ mouthy as a wild beast, made him le- 
turn in that humble afflicted axiditioo, through those veiy countries which 2 
little before had beheld him so haAighty and imperious. 

Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at his disgrace, he treated bs 
subjects in a most cruel and tyrannical manner. The effects ùf ÏÙBÎaryyj 
more heavily upon the Jews and Israelites, of whom he caused great mi^ 
to be massacred eveiy day, ordering their bodies to be left exposed ii^ 
streets, and suffering no man to give them buriaLf TobiL to avoid his a^ 
elty, was obliged to conceal himself for some time, and suffer all h» eSx^k 
be confiscated. In short, the king's savage temper tendered him so insupport- 
able to his own family, mat his two eldest sons conspired against him, ani 
killed him in the temple, in the presence of his eod Nisroch, as he Is^ prastnte 
before him.| But these two pnnces, beine obfiged, after this pan3cide, toây 
into Armenia, left the kingdom to Esiar-haadon, their youiMKst orother. 

ËSAA-HAnnoii.§ We have already observed, that after Sero^bdhBakdaiL 
there was a succession of kings at Babylon, of whom histoiy has Cnna/tfed 
nothing but (be names. The royal family becoming extinct, tbne was an 
interregnum of eight yeais, full of troubles and commotioDS. Esax^haadon, 
takiiig advantage of this juncture, made himself master of Babylon, and an- 
nexing it to his fonner dominions, reigned over the two united eaqities thir- 
teen years. 

After havipg reunited Syria and Palestine to the Assyrian emphe, which had 
been rent from it in the preceding reign, he entered the land en Israël, wheit 
he took captive as many as were left there, and carried them info Assjm^ 
except an inconsidoable number that escaped his j^ursuit. And that the coqD' 
try might not become a desert, be sent colonies of idolatrous people, taken out 
of the countries beyond the Euphrates, to dwell in (he cities of Samsna. The 
prediction of Isaitin was then fulfilled; within three 9Core and five fears AoSl 
Ephraim he hr€ken. thai it he no more a people,^ This was exact^ the space 
of time that elapsed between the prediction and the event ; and the people of 
Israel did then truly cease to be a visible nation, what was left to Ihem oein; 
altogether mixed and confounded with other nations. 

This prince, having possessed himself of the land of Israel, sent some of lu 
generals with a part of his army into Judea, to reduce that countiy likem 
under his subjection. These generals defeated Manasseh, and having takes 
him prisoner, brou^t him to Esar-haddon, who put him in chains, and car- 
ried nim to iBabyku). But Manasseh, havine afterwards appeased the wnd: 
of God by a sincere and lively rep^tance, obtained his liberty, and retunxd 
to Jerusalem.11 

Meantime, the colonies that had been sent into Samaria^ the room of its 
ancient inhabitants, were grievously infested with lions. The king of Baby- 
lon, being told that the cause of this calamity was their not worshiping the God 
of the countiy, ordered an Israelitish priest to be sent to them,fifVNn amoiçtbe 
captives taken in that countiy, to teach them the vrorship of the God of Israel. 
But these idolaters, contented with admitting the true God amoq^ their an- 
cient divinities, worahipped him jointly with their false gods. This comipt 
wor^ip continued afterwards, and was the source of the aveisk» entertained 
by tbe Jews against the Samaritans.** 
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£l8ar-haddoo, after a prosperous reign of thlr^-nÎDe years, over the Assyrians^ 
uid thirteen over the Babylonians, was succeeded by his son, 

Saosduchinus.* This prince is called in Scripture, Nebuchodonosov, which 
Q2Lme was common to the kings of Babylon. To distinguish this from the 
»thers, he is called Nebuchodonosor. I. 

Tobit was still alive at this time, and 4welt among other captives at Nine- 
reh. Perceiving his end aporoaching, he foretold to his children the sudden 
destructioD of that city, of whith there was not then the least appearance. He 
advised them to qoit the city before its ruin came on, and to depart as soon as 
tbey had buried him and his wife.t 

"The ndn (rf'^intoeh is at hand^ says the good olil man, abide no longer here, 
m ._- .1 _..i.-j i-.r_ ..... „^, . .. de^rucdon. These 

occanon-iU destrttc- 

^ . ilfto any other reason, but 

we are taught by the Holy Ghost, that her unrighteousness was the true cause 
of it, as it will be with other states that imitate her crimes. 

Nebuchodonosor defeated the kinç of the Modes in a pitched battle, fought 
the twelfth year of his reign, upon the plain of Ragau ; he took £cbatana, me 
capital of his kingdom, and returned triumphant to rHneveh.^ When we come 
to treat of the history of the Medes, we shall give a more particular account of 
this victoiy. , 

It was immediately after this expedition^ that BethuHa was besieged by 
Holofémes, one of Nebuchodonosor's generals ; and that the famous enterprise 
of Judith was accomplished. 

Saracits otherwise called Chtna-Ladanvs.$ This prince succeeded Sa- 
osduchinus, and having rendfered himself contemi)tible to his .subjects by his 
efifexninacy, and the litde care he took of his dominions, Nabopolassar, a Ba^ 
bylonian By birth, and general of his army, usurped that part of the Assyrian 
empire, and reigned over it one and twenty years. 

In AB0P0LA8SAR.il Thîs prince, the better to maintain his usurped sove- 
teignij^ made an alliance with (>axares, king of the Medes. With their joint 
forces tney beàî^d and took ^fineveh, killed Saracus, and utterly destroyed 
that great city. We shall treat more extensively of this great event when we 
come to the history of the Medes. From this time forward the city of Baby- 
lon became' tiie only capital of the* Assyrian empire. 

The Babylonians and the Medes, having destroyed Nineveh, became so for- 
mîdable, that Ûkev drew upon themselves the jealousy of all their neighbours. 
Necho, king of Egypt, was so alarmed at their power, that to stop their pro- 
gress, he marcheotowards the Euphrates, at the nead of a powerful army, and 
made several considerable conquests. See the history of the Egyptians for 
what concerns tliis expedition, and the consequences that attended it. 

Nabopolassar finding, that, after the takii^ of*Carchemish, by Necho, all 
Syria and Palestine haa revolted from him, and neither his age nor infirmities 
permitting him to go in person to recover them, he made his son Nebuchodo- 
nosor partner with him in the empire, and sent him away with an army, to re- 
duce those countries to their former subjection. IT 

From this time the Jews began to reckon the years of Nebuchodonosor, viz, 
from the end of the third year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, or rather from 
the beginning of the fourth. But the Babylonians compute the re^ of this 
prince only from the death of his father, which happened two years later.** 

Nebuchodonosor II. or Nebuchadnezzar. tt Thisprince defeated Necho's 
army near the Euphrates, and retook Carchemish. From thence he marched 
towards Syria and Palestine,-and reunited those provinces to his dominions* 

■ 
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He likewise entered Judea, besieged Jerusalem, and' took it ; he cause 
Jehoiakim to be put in cbains, with a design to have him carried to Babylon 
but being moved with his repentance, ami' affliction, he restored hiin to k 
tiirone. Great numbers of the Jews, and among them some children at' Mt 
royal family, were carried captive to Babylon, whither all the treasures U t^i 
king^s palace and a part of the sacred vessels of the temple, were likewj^ 
transported.* Thus was the judgment which God had denounced by rfe 
prophet Isaiah to King Hezekiah accomplished. From this famous ep<tr} 
which was the fourth year of Jehoiakim king of Judah, we are to date 1 
captivity of the Jews at Babylon, so often foretold by Jeremiah. DariM : 
then but eighteen years old, was carried captive ampng the reet, and Eitki^ 
some time afterwards. 

Towards the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, Nabopolassar, kînç of Bj't 
Ion died, after havinj^ reigned one and twenty years.t As soon as his m \\r 
buchodonosor was informed of his death, he set out with all expedfb.t : r 
Babylon, taking the nearest way through the desert, attended only by a .^iJ 
retinue, leaviis the main body of his army with his generals, to be condi-cit: 
to Babylon wiUi the cantives and spoils. On his arrival he received the g- 
vemment from the hands of those who had carefully preserved it for him, ar^ 
so succeeded to all the dominions of his father, which comprehended Chaiài 
Assyria, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, over which, according to PldeDij-, \f 
leûpied forty-three years. 

In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, at which he was gresdf 
terrified, though he could not call it again to mind.^ He thereupon consulted 
the wise men and diviners of his kingdom, requiring of them to make kntyxn 
to him the substance of his dream. They all answered, that it was beyond 
the reach of their art to divine the thing itself, and that tne utnK)St they could 
do was to give the interpretation of his dream, when he had made it ïxavn 
to them. As absolute princes are not accustomed to meet with onpositioD^lt/t 
will be obeyed in all things, Nebuchodonosor, imagining diat mey dealt is- 
sincerely with him, fell into a violent' rage, and condemned them ad to death. 
Daniel and his three companions were included in the sentence, as beiiig ranked 
among the wise men. But Daniel, having first invoked his God, desired to be 
introduced to the king, to whom he revealed the whole substance of his dream. 
^ The thing thou sawest^ said be, '* was an image of an enoraious size, and 
a terrible coyntenance. The head thereof was of gold, the breast and anii« 
of silver, the belly and thighs of brass, and the feet part of iioD and part c: 
clay. And, as the kipg was attentively looking upon that vision, b^old a stoot 
was cut out of a mountain, without hands3 and the stone smote tne image upcp 
his feet, and brake them to pieces ; the whole image was ground as ^ouj 
as dust, and the stone became a great mountain, and filled die whole earth.' 
When Daniel had related the dream, he also gave the kipg the interpretatirf 
thereof, showing him that it signified the three great empires which werpic 
succeed that ofthe Assyrians, namely, the Persian, the Grecian, and the îv 
man. or, according to some, that of the successors of Alexander the Gre^t. 
** After these kingdoms," continued Daniel, *' shall the God of heaven set if 
a kingdom, which shall never be destroyed ; and this kingdom shall not be kn 
to other people, but shall break in pieces and consume all these kiirdoirf{ 
and shall aland tor ever.** By which £)anie] plainly foretold the kin^om c' 
Jesus Christ. The king, ravished with admiration and astonishment, after h- 
ring acknowledjg;ed and loudly declared, that the God of (he Israelites was re- 
ally the God otgods, advanced Daniel to the highest offices in the kioç^ots, 
made him chief of the governors over all the wise men, niler of the wiKJc 
province of Babyk», ana one of the princqMJ kxds of tiie eomieil, that «- 
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v^js attended the court. His three friexkb were also promoted to honours and 
dig'iiities. 

At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the kii^dom of Babylon, whose gene- 
rals that were still in Judea, marched against him, and committed all kinds of 
hostilities upon his country.* He depi with his fathers, is all the Scripture 
sa3^s of hb death. Jeremiah had prophesied that he should neither be regret- 
ted nor lamented ; but should be buried rviih the buried of an ass, draitm and 
cast Jbrth beyond ike gates of Jerusalem : this was no doubt fulfilled, though it 
is hot known in what manner. 

Jechoniast succeeded both to the throne and iniquity of hia father. Nebu- 
chadnezzar's lieutenants continuing the blockade of Jerusalem, in three months 
time he, himself, came at the head of his army and made himself master of 
the citj. He plundered both the temple and the king^s palace of all their 
treasures, and sent them away to Babylon, together with all thejgolden vessels 
remaining, which Solomon had made for the use of the temple ; he carried 
away , likewise, a vast number of captives, among whom were King Jechonlas» 
his mother, his wives, with all the chief officers and great men of his kirw^- 
dom. In the room of Jechonias^ he set upon the throne his uncle Mattaniah» 
who was otherwise called Zedekiah. 

This prince had as little refigion and prosperity as his forefathers.^ Havk^ 
made an alliance with Pharaoh, kir^g of Egypt, he broke the oath of fidelity 
he bad taken to the kii^ of Babylon, The latter soon chastised him for it, and 
immediately laid siege to Jerusalem. The king of Egypt's arrival at the 
head of an army, gave the besieged some hopes; but their joy was of very 
short duration ; the Egyptians were defeated, and the conqueror returned to 
Jerusalem, and renewed the siege, which lasted nearly twelve months. At last 
the city was taken by storm, and a terrible slaughter eosued.§ Zedekiah's 
' two sons, were, by Nebuchadnezzar's orders, killed before their lather's face, 
with all the nobles and principal men of Judea : Zedekiah himself had both 
his eyes put out, was loaded with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where he 
was confined in prison as lon^ as he lived. The city and temple were pillaged 
and burned and all their fortifications demolished. 

Upon Nebuchadnezzar's return to Babylon, after his sucçessfiil war qgainst 
Judea, he ordered a golden statue to be made sixty cubits high,! assembled 
all the great men of the kingdom to celebrate the dedication of it, and com- 
manded all his subjects to worship it, threatenit^ to cast those that should re- 
fuse into the midst of a burning fieiy furnace. It was upon this occasion, that 
the three young Hebrews, Ananias, Misael, and Azarias, who„ with an invin- 
cible courage refused to comply with the king's impious ordinance, were ]>re- 
served, aAer a miraculous manner, in the midst of the flames. The king, him- 
self, a witness of this astonishing miracle, published an edict whereby all per- 
sons whatever wer^ forbid, upon i)aiq of death, to speak any thing against the 
god of Ananias, Misael, and Azarias. He likewise promoted these three young 
men to the highest honours and employments. H 

Nebuchadnezzar, in the twenty -first year of his reign, and th» fourth after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, marched again into Syria, and besieged Tyre. 
under the reign of Ithobal. Tyre was a strong and oi)ulent city, which had 
never been subject to any foreign fibwer, and was then in great repute for its 
commerce, by which many of its citizens were become like so many princes 
in wealth, and magnificence.** It was built by the Sidonians, twohundred and 
forty years before the temple of Jerusalem. For Sidon being taken by the 
Phuntines of Ascalon, many of its inhabitants made their escape in ships,, and 
founded the city of Tyre. And for this reason we find it called in Isaiah, the 
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àav^^Uer afSidan,^ But the daughter soon surpassed the mother hi _ 
riches, and power. Accordiiigly, at the time we are speaking of, she' vras in a 
condition to resist, thirteen years together, a monarch, to whose yoke all the res: 
of the East had submitted. 

It was not till afler so many years, that Nebuchadnezzar made himself mas- 
ter of Tyie.t His troops suffered incredible hardships before it : so that, ac- 
cording to toe proj^t^s expression, every head was made baUL, mmd eroer^ 
thovUSr was peeUdlX Before the city was reduced to the last eztremitj, iù 
inhabitants retired, with the greatest part of their effects, into a neigbfaoonic 
isle, half a mile from the shore, where they built a new city ; the name and glocy 
of which extinguished the remembrance of the old one, which fitnn thenceâr- 
ward became a mere village, retaining the name of ancient Tyre* 

Nebuchadnezzar and his army having undeigooe the utmost fatigvu <fa- 
jinf so long and difficult a siege, and having found nothiqg in the place li» 
quite them for the service thej had rendered Almighty God, (it fis the expRS- 
sion of the prophet,) in executmg his vengeance upon that city. God was Pmaed 
to promise ny the mouth of Ezektel, that he would give them the spoils of Em^ 
as a recompense.^ And indeed Nebuchadnezzar con(}uered l^typt aooo a%r, 
as I have more fuHy related in the historjr of the Egyptians. When ttiis nrôce 
happily finished all his wars, and was in a state of perfect peace aiw tran- 
quiUity, he put the last hand to the building, or rather to the embellMbÎDg of 
Babylon. The reader may see in Josephus,!! an account of the m^^gnmoeot 
structures ascribed to this monarch by several writers. I have mwrfi B fri a 
great part of them in the descriptk» already given of that stately d^. 

While nothing seemed wanting to complete Nebuchadnezzar's hanpineas, a 
frightful dream disturbed his repoae, and filled him with great anxiely. He 
dreanied ** he saw a t^iee in the midst of the earth, whose height was great : 
the tree grew aqd was strong, and the hei^ of it reached unto heaven, and 
tl^e sight thereof to the end of the earth. The leaves were âiir, aixl the fiviC 
much ; and in it was. meat for all : the beasts of the field had ûaàow under it, 
and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the bou^ thereof; and all flesh was fed 
of it. Theo a watcher and a holy one came down from heaven and cned« 
hew down the tree, and cut off its branches, shake off its leaves, and scatt« 
its fruit ; let the beasts get away from under it, and the fowk from its branches. 

Nevertheless^ leave the stump of its roots in the earth, even with a band of 
iron and brass, m the tender grass of the field ; and let it be wet with the dew 
ofheaven, analet its portion he with the beasts in the grass of ttieeariK. Ltet 
his heart he changed from man's, and let a beast's heart be given unto bàm ; 
and let seven times pass oyer him. This matter is by the decree c^ the watch- 
ers, and the demandby tbe word of the holy ones, to the intent that the liviif 
may know, that the Most High ruleth in the kii^om of iQen, and givetb it to 
whomsoever he will, and setteth up over it the basest d* men."t 

The kin^, justly alarmed at this terrible dream, consulted all bis wise dkh 
and magicians, but to no purpose. He was obligea to have recourse to Daniel, 
who expounded the dream, and applied it to the king's own person, pkioi| 
declaring to him, ^* That he should be driven fit>m the com[>any of men (a 
seven years, should be reduced to the cŒidition and fellowship of the beasts 
of the field, and feed upon grass like a bunock : that his kii^om neverthelesi 
should be preserved for him, aqd he should repossess his throne, when he should 
have learned to know and acknowle(]^, that all power is troni above, and 
Cometh fipom heaven. After this, he exhortetii him to break off his sins bj 
righteousness, and his iniquities by showing mercy to the poor." 

All these things came to pass upon Nebuchadnezzar, as the prmhet had 
foretold. At the end of twelve months, as he was walking in his palace, and 
admiring the beauQr and magnificence of his buildings, he said, *^Is not this 
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Kwat BftbyloD, «llich I have built for tbe house of the kinedom, by the might 
of my power, ana for the honour of my msgesty ?*' Would a secret impulse 
of complacency and ranity in a prince, at the 8ip;ht of such noble structures 
erected by himself, ap^war to us so weij criminal? and yet, hardly were the 
words out of h» mouth, when a voice came down from heaven, and pronounced 
his sentence : ** In the same hour, his understanding went from him; he was 
driven torn men^ and did eat g;rass like oxen, and bis body was wet with the 
dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles' feathers, and his nails like 
birds' claws." 

Mer tite «xphationof the appointed time, he recovered his senses, and the 
use of his understanding : '* He lifted up his eyes unto heaven," says the Scrip- 
ture, '^ and blessed the Most High ; he praised and honoured him that liveth 
forever, whose dcMnlnien, and wfarae kingdom is from generation to generation :" 
•confessing, ** that all the inhabitants of the -earth are as notiiing before him, 
and that he doeth according to his will m the army of heaven, ami among the 
inhabitants <^ the earth ; and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, what 
dost thou ?" Now he recovered his former countenance and form. His cour- 
tieti went out to seek him ; he was restored to his throne, and became greater 
and move powerful than ever. Being affected with the most sincere gratitude, 
be eaosed, by a solemn edict, to be published through the whole extent of his 
domroioiis. What astonishing and miraculous things God had wrought in his 
person. 

One year aft» this. Nebuchadnezzar died, having reigned forty-tfiree years, 
reckomng from the death of his father. He was one of the greatest monaichs 
that ever tëigned in the East. He was succeeded by his son, 

EviL-MvRODACH.* Aa soon as he was settled on the throne, he released 
i^chonias, king of Judah, out of prison, where he had been coofioed near 
seven and thirty years. 

In tfie reisn of this Evil-Merodach, ^ich lasted but two years, the learned 
place Daniel's detection of the fraud practised by the priests of Bel ; the inno- 
cent artifice, by which he contrived to kill the oragon which was worshipped 
as a god ; and the miraculous deliverance of the same prophet out of the den 
of liooajphtre he had victuals brought hkn by the ptofk^i Habakkuk. 

EvO-JIferodach rendered himself so odious by his debauchery, and other ex- 
travagancies, that his own relations conspn«d against him, and put him to death.t 
Neriglissar, his sister's husband, and one of the chief conspirators, reigned 
mbisstead.^ 

Immediately on hiis accession to the crown, he made neat jM^parations for 
^r against the Medes, which made Cyaxares send for Cyrus out of Persia to 
his assistance. This stoiy will be more particulariy related by and by, where 
we shall find that this prince was ^ain in battle, in the fourth year of his reign. 
LAiiOEosoAiiCHon,§ his son. succeeded to the throne. This was a very 
wicked prince. Being naturally of Ûie most vicious inclinations, he induliged 
them without restraint when he came to the crown ; as if he had been invested 
with sovereten power, only to have the privilege of committing with impuni^ 
the most infamous and barbarous actions. He reigned but nine months ; his 
own subjects, conspiring against him, put him to death. His successor was 
LAsririT, or Nabonid.I This prince had likewise other names, and in 
Scripture that of Belshazzar. h is reasonably supposed that he was the son 
of Evil-Merodach, by his wife Nitocris, and consequently grandson to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to whom, according to Jeremiah's prophecy, the nations of the 
^^ were to be subject, as also to his scm, and his grandson after him i all 
mum» duiM êeroe ftsm, andkU tenyOndhu ton't $on, tmiil the very Ume ofhù 
^onddiallecmÊ.t 
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Nitocns raised mafiy ooble edifices in Babylon : she caused her oivn moDii- 
Dient to be placed over one of the most remarkable gates of the city, with an 
inscription, dissuadii^ her successors from touching the treasures laid up in it, 
without the most urgent and indispensable necessity. The tomb remained 
unopened till the reign of Darius, who, upon bis breaking it open, instead of 
those immense treasures with which he had flattered himaelf, found nothiif 
but the following inscription : . 

** If thou hadtt not an tnsatiaile thini after money y and a mo$t «onitd, atari- 
ciùus sold, thou wovidst neoer have broken open the numumenit of the dtad.'"* 

In the first year of Belshaszar's reign» Daniel had the vision of the ibur 
beasts, which represented the four great monarchies, and the kingdom oiihe 
Messiah, which was to succeed them.t In the third year of the same re^p, 
he had tne vision of the ram and the he-goat, which prefigured the destnictRB 
of the Persian empire by Alexander the Great, and the persecution whickib- 
tiochus Epiphanes, kinç of Syria, should bring upon the Jews.^ I diaJJ ben- 
after make some reflections upon these prophecies, and give a more particaiai 
account of them. 

Belshazzar, while his enemies were besieging Babylon, gave a great enter- 
tainment to his whole court, upon a certain festival, which was annually oeie< 
bra ted with great rejoicing.^ The joy of this feast was greatly disturbed bj 
a vision, and still more so by the explication which Daniel gave of it to die 
king. The sentence written upon the wall imnported, that bis kingdom wsa 
taken from him, and given to the Medes and Persians. That verjaighi, the 
city was taken, and Belshazzar killed. 

Thus ended the Babylonish empire, alter having subsisted two bundled and 
tenyears, from the destruction of the great Assyrian empire.il 

Tne particular circumstances of the. siege, and the takii^ of Babylon, ihaU 
be related in the histoiy of Cyrus. 



CHAPTER III. 

TBB BZ8T0BT OF THXS SXITOBOM OP 
MEDES. 

I OBSERVED, in speaking of the destruction of the ancient Assyrian emp'ne,^ 
that Arbaces, general of tne Medes, was one of the chief authors of the con- 
spiracy against Sardanapalus ; and several writers believed that he then im- 
mediately became sovereign master of Media, and many other provinces, and 
assumed the title of king. Herodotus is not of this opinion. I shall relate 
what that celebrated historian says upon the subject. 

The Assyrians, who had for many ages held the empire of Asia, began to 
decline in their power by the revolt of several nations. The Medes first threw 
off their yoke, and maintained for some time the liberty they had acquired by 
their valour ; but that liberty degenerating into licentiousness» and tlieir go- 
vernment not being well established, the^ fell into a kind of anarchy, worse 
than their former subjection. Ii^ustice, violence and rapine, prevailed eyeij 
where', because there was nobi&y that had either pofwer enough to restrain 
them, or sufficient authority to piinish the otTendcrs. But all these disorders 
induced the people to settle a form of government, which rendered the state 
more flourishir^ than it ever was before.** 

The nation oT the Medes was then divided into tribes. Almost all the people 
dwelt in villages, when Dejoces, the son of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, erected 
the state into a monarchy. This person, seeing the great disorders that pre- 
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vaHed Ibrorjglkout all Media, resolved to take advantage of those troubles, and 
make them serve to exalt him to the royal dignity. He enjoyed great repu- 
tation in his own countiy, and passed for a man, not only regular in his con- 
duct, but possessed of all the prudence and equity necessaiy for a Governor. 
I As soon as he had formed the design of obtaining the throne, he laboured to 
make the good qualities that had been observed in him more conspicuous than 
ever ; he succeeded so well, that the inhabitants of the village where he lived 
made him their judge. In this office he acquitted himself with great pnidence, 
and his cares were attended with all the success expected from them, for he 
brought the people of that village to a sober and regular life. The inhabit- 
ants of other villages, who were perpetually in disonler, observing the regu- 
larity Dejoces had introduced in the place where he presided as judge, began 
to address themselves to him, and make him arbitrator of their differences. 
The fame of his equity daily increasing, all such as had any aifl^r of conse- 
Quence, brought it before him, expectii^to find that equity in Dejoces, which 
tneycould meet with no where else. 

When he found himself thus far advanced in his designs, he judged it a 
proper time to set his last er^nes to work for the accomplishment of his ob- 
• jcct. He therefore retired from business, pretending to be over-fatigued with 
the multitude of people that resorted to him from all quarters, and would not 
exercise the office ofjm^ anj longier, notwithstanding all the importunity of 
such as wished well to the public tranquillity. Whenever any persons addressed 
themselves to him, he tola them that his own domestic affairs would not allow 
him to attend to those of other people. 

The licentiousness which had been for some time restramed by the manage- 
ment of D^oces, began to prevail more than ever, as soon as he had with- 
drawn himself iiom the administration <^ affairs, ana the evil increased to such 
a degree, that fte Medes were obliged to assemble, and deliberate upon the 
means of curing so daiigerous a disorder. 

There are different sorts of ambition ; some penons, violent and impetuous» 

canying eveiy thing as it were by storm, restrained by no kind of cnielty or 

murder ; another sort, more gentle, like those we are speaking of, put on an 

appearance of moderation and justice, and yet by> clandestine means, arrive 

at their point as surely as the omer. Dejoces, who saw \h\m succeeding ac-r 

cording to his wish, sent his emissaries to the assembly, after having instructed 

them in the part they were to act. When expedients for stopping the course 

of the public evils came to be proposed, these emissaries, speaking* in their 

turn, represented, that unless the state ot the republic was entirely changed, 

their countiy would become uninhabitable ; that the only means to remedy 

the present disorders was to elect a king, who should have authority to re- 

stram violence, and make laws for the government of the nation. Then every 

man could prosecute his own affairs in ]3eace and safety ; whereas the irnustice 

that now reigned in all parts, would quickly foree the people to abanuon tin» 

country. This opinion was generally approved, and the whole company was 

conviiiced that no expedient could be devised more effectual for curing the 

present evil, than that of converting the state into a monarchy. The only 

thing then to be done, was to choose a king, which did not take long for ae- 

liberation. The^r all agreed there was not a man in Media so capable of ' 

governing as Dejoces, so that he was immediately, with common consent, 

elected king. 

If we reffe^t in the least on the first establishment of kingdoms, in any age 
or countiy whatever, we shall find tfiat the maintenance of order, and the care 
of Uie public good, was the original design of monarehr. Indeed, there would 
be no possibility of establishing order and peace, if ail men were resolved to 
be independent, and would not submit to an authority which takes from them 
a part of their lil^rty, in order to preserve the rest. Mankind must be per^ 
petually at war, if tney will always be striviqg for dominion over others, or 
refuse to submit to the strongest. Tor the sake of their own peace and safety, 
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tbejr must have a master, atô must eoment to obey him. This is the hmmmn 
origin of goTemment. And the Scriptmes teach us, âiat Divine Providf^tce 
has not only allowed the prqject» aqd the execution of it, but consecrated i^ 
likewise by an immediate communication of his own power.* 

There is nothiiigGeitain];^ more noble and great than to see a private person, 
eminent for his merit and virtue, and fitted by his excellent talents for the bigh- 
est employment,, and yet, through inclination and modesty, preferrinc â Tiff*. 
of obccuri^ and retirement ; than to see such a man sincerely refuse tCe offer 
made to lum of reining over a whole nation, and at last consent to undergo 
the toil of goTemmenL from no other motive than that of being serviceable to 
his fellow-citizens. His first disposîticm, by which he declares that be is ac- 
quainted with the duties, and consequently with the dangers annexed to sove- 
leign power, shows him to have a soul mora elevated and great than greatne«9 
itself; or, to speak more justly, a soul superior to aH ambition; Dothing^CM 
show him so peifectly woSrthy of that important chaige, as the (minion be fe< 
of bis not ben^ so, and his fears of being' unequal to it But when be çtat- 
rously sacrifices his own quiet and satisfaction to the welfare and tranquillity 
of the public, it is plain he onderatands what that sovereign power bas to it 
really ^ood, or truly valuable ; which is, that it pits a man in a conditian of 
becoming the defender of his country, of procunng it many advanta«8> ^oà 
of redressing various evils; of causmg law aiKi justice to flourish, Ubnogwç 
virtue and probity into leputafien, and of establnhing peace and plen^ i ana 
he comforts himself for the cares and trollies to whidi he is exposedi èjr the 
prospect of the many benefits resulting from them to the public Sn e go- 
vernor was Numa at Rome, and snch have been some ower empenn vsl^m 
the people have constrained to accept the supreme power. 

It must be owned, I cannot he^ repeating it,thattbne isnodùngaioieDobk 
or great than such adisposition. But to put on th^ mask of modesty and vir- 
tue, in order to satisfy one's ambition, as iXejoceadid; toa&ct to aj^pear out- 
wardly, what a man m not inwardly, to lefose for a time, and then accept with 
a seeming repugnancy, what a mm earnestly desires, and what he has been 
labouring by secret anaeihand practices to obtain; has so much meanness in 
it, that It necessarily lessens our opinion of the penon. and greasy eciipses his 
merit, be his talents at the same time ever so extraorcùnaiy. 

DcjocES reigned fi%-three years»! When Dejoces had ascended the fbione, 
he endeavourra to convince the people that they were not mistaken in (be 
choice they had made of him, nr res^mng oitler. At first, he resolved to 
have his dignity (^king attended with all the marks that could inspire awe and 
respect for his person. He oUiged his subjects to build him a magiôficent 
palace in the place he appointed. This palace he strongly fortified, and cbose 
out from among his people such persons as he judged most fit to be his guards. 

Afler having thus provided for his own security, he applied himself to poli^ 
tnd civilize his subjects, who, haviqg been accustomed to live m the countiy, 
and in villa^s, almost without laws and vrithoill polity, had contracted a sa- 
vage disposition. To this end, he commanded them to build a city, himself 
merkinç out the place and circumference of the walls. This city was sur- 
rounded ^v^ith seven distinct walls, all disposed in such a manner, that the 
outermost did not hinder the parapet of the second from being seen, nor the 
second that of the third, and so of all the rest. The situation of tne place 
was extremely favourable for such a design, for it was a regular hill, miose 
ascent was equal oh eveiy side. Within ttie last and «nuillest enclosure «lood 
the king's palace, witili all his treasures j in the sixth, which was next to Âat, 
there were several apartments for lodging the officers of his household ; and 
the intermediate spaces, between the other walls, were ai^>ointed for Ik ha* 
bitation of the people : the first and laigest encfosure was about the aize of 
Athens. The name of^ the city was Ecbatana. 

• iW». xiii. 1, ?. tJI.1f.»S4. Ant. J. C. 71a. Ber. I. i. 9S— M»* 
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llié mtxpéct of H was mi^ifioent aad btautiAil ; fbr» baadea tlie dispoÉî- 
tion of die mils, whidi foinied a kind of amphitheatre, the dîfierent coloais 
nrfaerewith the ^ereial paiapets were painied, formed a delightful variety. 

After the city was finished, and Dejoces had obliged part of the Medes to 
settle in it, he tnmed all his attention to composing laws for the good of the 
state. But being peisnaded that the majesty of kings is most respected afar 
off, tnajor ex Imginquo revhhuia^* be began to keep himself at a distance 
ùôax his people, was almost inaccessible and invisible to his suk^ects, not suA 
ferine them to 8i>eak, or communicate their affiûrs tohhn but only by petitioM. 
and we interposition of his oflîcen. And even those that had the privik^ of 
appToaclung hhn, might neither laugh nor spit in his presence. 

This great statesman acted in this manner, m order tfie better ^secure to him- 
self the possession of the crown. For, having to deal with men yet uncivi- 
lized, and not veiy ca|iable judges of trae merit, he was afrakl that too great a 
familiarity with him might induce contempt, and occasion plots and conspira- 
cies against a growing power, which is generally lookednipon with envy and 
discoâent. But bj keeping himself thus concealed £pom the eyes of the peo- 
ple, and making hunSelf known only by Ûnt wise laws he made, and the strict 
jiBtice he took care to administer to every one, he acquired the respect and 
esteem of all hîs subjects. 

It is said that from the innermost parts of his palace he knew eveiy thing 
that was dona m his dominions, by means of his emissaries, who broi^ht hint 
accounts, and mfoimed hnn of all transactions. By diis means, no crime escaped 
either the knowledge of the prince, or the rigour of the law; and die punish- 
ment tks&thf foflowing fiie oflenoe, kept die wicked in awe, and stopped the 
coufse of violence add ii^ustice. 

Things might possibly pass in this mamer to a certain degree, during his ad* 
ministration', buttbne is nothing mo^ obvious than the great inoonreniencés 
necessarily resulting firom the oustom introduced by Dejoces, and wherein 
be has been imitstea by the rest of the Eastern potentates f the custom, I mean» 
of Uvwg concealed in his palace, of goveimng by spies, dispersed thlougfaout 
his kingdom, of nfyistg solely upon their sincerity for the troth of £Mïts,of not 
suffering trath^ the coroplaims oT thi) Hqpressea, and the juaC reasons of kmo* 
cent persons, to be conveyed to mm m any other way dian through foreign 
cfaaniels, that is, fay men liable to be prejudiced or comipted ; men that stop- 
ped up all avenues to remolistrances, or the reparation of injuries, and that 
were capable of doing the greatest injustice themselves, witn so much the 
more eMe and assiaanoe, as their iniquity remained undiscovered, and <ionse« 
quently unpunished. But besides all this, that veiy affectation in nrinces of 
being invisible, shows them to be conscnus of tfieir slender merit, wfaicfa Auns 
the light, and dares not stand the test of a near examinatk». 

Dejoces was so wholly taken up in humanising and softening the manners, 
and making laws for die good government of his people, that he never engâsod 
in any enterprise against his neighboun, though ne reigned for the longpenod 
of ^^«three years. 

PflftAOXTEs reigned twenty-two years.t After the death of Dejoces, his 
son Phraortes, otherwise called Aphrâartes^ succeeded. The sole affinity be- 
tween these two names, would make one believe, ^at this is the king called 
in Scripture Arphasad ; but that omnion has many other substantial reasons 
to support it, as may be seen in Fadier Montfaucon*s leaned disilertation, - 
of wnch I have made great use in this treatise. The passage in Judith. 
that Jïrphaœaâ bidU a v$ry itrfmg eity. and calUd H Ed)aiana^9A deceivea 
moet antfaorsy and made them believe, tnat Arphasad must be Deloces, who 



was certaii^ the founder of that ci^. But ttie Greek text of Judith^ which 
the vulgar translation renders meifieaoU^ only says, that Arphaxad added ne» 
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huildings to EdfOUma.^ And what can be naore natural, than tiuit tlie hUbtr 
not having entirely perfected so considerable a work, the son should pnt the 
last hand to it, and make such additions as were wanting? 

Pbraortes, being of a very warlfte temper, and not contented wHh the king- 
dom of Media^ left him by his Either, attacked the Persians, and defeating 
them in a decisive battle, brought them under subjection to bis empire. Then, 
strengfthened by the accession of their troops, he attacked other iieigfabourin£r 
nations, one after another, till he made himself master of almost all Upper 
Asia, which comprehends all that lies north of Mount Taunts, from Media, ^ 
far as the river Halys.t 

Elated with his success, be ventured to turn his anna against the Assyiianç, 
at diat time mdeed, weakened through the revolt of several nations, Init ytt 
very powerful in themselves. Nebuchodonosor, their king, otherwise calW 
Saosducbinus. raised a great army in his own counti^, and sent ambassaèiR 
to several other nations of the East, to require their assistanoe-t They aîl 
refused him with contempt, and ienominiously treated his ambassadors, letting 
him see that they no longer dreaded that empire, which had fonnerly kept the 
greatest part of them m a slavish subjection. 

The king, highly enraged at such insolent treatment, swore by bis throne 
and his reign, that he would be revenged of all those nations, and put them 
eveiy one to the sword. He then prepared for battle, with what forces he had, 
in the plain of Ragau. A ereat battle ensued there, which proved btaJ to 
Phraortes. He was defeated , lib cavaliy fled, his chariots were overtumed. and 
thrown into disorder, and Nebuchodonosor gained a complete victay. Then, 
taking advantage of the defeat and confusion of the Medes, he entered their 
country, took their cities, pushed on his conquests even to Ecbatana, forced 
the towers and the walls by storm, and gave the city to be pillaged by his sol- 
diens, who plundered it, and stripped it of all its ornaments. 

The unfortunate Phraortes, who had escaped into the nkountaios of Ragau, 
fell at last into the hands of Nebuchodonosor, who cnielly caused him to be 
shot to death with darts. After that, he returned to Nineveh with all bis army, 
which was still veiy numerous, and tor four months together, did nothii^ but 
feast and divert htmaelf with thone that had accompanied hmi in th» expe- 
dition. 

in Judith, we read, that the king of Assyria sent Holofenies, with a pow- 
erful army, to revenge himself of those that had refused him succours. The 
progress and cruelty of that commander, the {general conslfeinatioD of a\\l\ie 
people, the courageous resolution of the Israelites to withstand hhn, in hopes 
that their God would defend them, the extremity to which Bethulia and the 
whole nation was reduced, the miraculous deliverance of that city by the 
courage and conduct of the brave Judith, and the complete overthrow of the 
Assyrian arm^, are all related in the same book. 

' "" ■ succeeded to Ûtt throw 

>rave. enterprising prince, 
! advantage of the late overthrow of the Assyrian airoy. 
He first settled himself well in his kingdom of Media, and then conquered alJ 
Upper Asia. But his most ardent wish was to go ana attack l^ineveh, to le- 
▼enge the death of his fether by the destruction of that great city. 

The Assyrians came out to meet him, having only the remains of the gmt 
army which was destroyed before Bethulia. A battle ensued, wherein the 
. Assyrians were defeated, and driven back to Nineveh. Cyaxares, pursuit^ his 
victory, laid siege to the city, which was upon the point of fdlii^intohtk 
hands, but that the time was not yet come when God designed to punish that 
city for her crimes, and for the calamities die had brought upon his people, a^ 
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well as other natioiis. ft was deliveTed from its present danger in the follow* 
ing manner. 

A formidable army of Scythians, from the neighbourhood of the Palus 
Maeotis. had driven the Cimmerians out of Europe, and was still raarcbine 
under the conduct of king Madyes in pursuit of them. The Cimmerians had 
found means to escape from the Scythians, who were advancing into Medea. 
Cyaxares, hearing of this irruption, raised the siege of Nineveh and marched 
trith all his forces against that mights army , which, like an impetuous torrent, 
was about to over- run all Asia. The two armies engaged, and the Medes 
were vanquished. The barbarians findine no other obstacle in their way, 
overspread not only Media, but almost all Asia. After that, they marched to- 
wards Egypt, from whence Psammeticus diverted their course by presents. 
They then returned into Palestine, where some of them plundered the temple 
i)f Venus at Ascalon, the most ancient temple dedicated to that goddess. Some 
nf these Scythians settled at Bethshean, a city in the tribe of Manasseh,on 
this side Jordan, which from them was aftenvards called Scythopolis. 

The Scythians for the space of twenty-eight years, were masters of Upper 
Asia; namely, the two Armenias, Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia-; 
during which time they spread desolation wherever they came. The Medes 
had DO way of getting nd of them, hut by a treacherous stratagem. Under 
pretence of cultivating and strengthening the alliance they had made together, 
they invited 'tiie greatest part of them to a general feast, which was made in 
eveiy family Each master of the feast made his guests drunk, and in that 
condition the Scythians were massacred. The Medes then repossessed them- 
selves of the provinces they had lost, and once more extended their empire 
to the banks of the Halys, which was Aeir ancient western boundaiy^ 

The remaining Scythians, who were not at the banquet, having heard of the 
massacre of their countiymen, fled into Lydia to king HaJyttes, who received 
them with great humanity.* This occasioned a war between those two princes. 
Cyaxares immediately fed his troops to the frontiers of Lydia. Many battles 
were fopght during the space of five years, with almost equal advantage on 
both sides. The battle fought in the sixth year was veiy remarkable, on ac- 
count of an eclipse of the sun, which happened during the engagement, when 
on a sudden the day was turned into a dark night. Thaïes, the Milesian, had 
foretold this eclipse. The Medes and Lydians, who were then in the heat of 
the battle, equally terrified with this unforeseen event, which they looked upon 
as a sign of the anger of the gods, immediately retreated on both sides, and 
Blade peace. Siennesis, king of Cilicia, and Nebuchodono8br,t king of Babv- 
loD, were the mediators. To render the friendship more firm and inviolable, 
the two princes agreed to strengthen it by the tie of marriage, and agreed, 
that Halyttes should give his daughter Aryenis to Astys^es, eldest son of 
Cyaxares. 

The manner those people had of contracting alliance with one another, is 
very remarkable. Besides other ceremonies, which they bad in common with the 
Greeks, the follovring was peculiar to themselves, namely, the two contract- 
ingparties made incisions in their own arms, and licked one another^s blood. 
The first care of Cyaxares, as soon as he found himself again in peace, was to 
ïesume the siege of Nineveh, which the iiruptions of the Scythians had obliged 
iiira to raise, ffabopolassar, kin^ of Ba3>ylon, with whom he had lately con- 
tracted a particular alliance, joined with him in the league against the As- 
syrians. Having, therefone, united their forces, they besieged Nineveh, took 
it, killed Saracus the king, and utterly destroyed that mighty citj.t 

God had foretold by his prophets, above a hundred years before, that he 
would bring vengeance upon that impious city for the olood of his servants, 
with which the Kings thereof had goiged themselves, like ravenous lions; 

* Herod. 1. i. o. 74. t la Herodotau he ii called LabTiietm. 
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that he bimwlTwodd maich at the head of the Uoa^ Aet dmU coaie te | 
besiege it ; that he would cause consteraatioo and tenor to go be&m Ihem; 
that he would délirer the dd men, the mothen, and their cEildreii» into Ifae 
merciless hands of th^sdldien ; that ail the tîfeasures of the ciW œoukL M 
into the hands of rapacious and insatiable plunderers ; and that toe citj Hself \ 
should be so totally and utterly destroyed, that not so much as a trace of it j 
should be left ; ana tiiat the people should ask hereaAer, where did the prood 
city of Nineveh stand ? i 

But let us hear the langua^ of the prophets themselves : '* woe to the 
bloody city, cries Nahum ; it is all full of lies and rabbeiy :* be that daabeth] 
in pieces is come up before thy face. The Lord cometh to aveog» the cnief- 
ties done to Jacob aiid Israel.t I bear already the noise of the whip, and the 
noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, and of the booat 
ing chariots. The horseman liAeth up both the bright swoid and the glitto^ 
iiig spear.J The shield of his m^ty men is made red ; the valiant nico m , 
in scarlet. They shall seem like torches, the^ shall run like the lîgfatniBg.§ 
God is jealous ; the Lord cevei^th. and is funous. The mountains quake ai 
him, and the hills melt, and the earth is burnt at his presence : who can stand 
before bis indignation ? And who can abide in the fierceness of his anger ?f 
Behold I am with thee, saith the Lord of hosts ; I will strip thee of aSlfyor- 
nament8.f Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold ; for theM m or 
end of the store and glory out of all the pleasant furniture. She is eapty. 
and void, and waste. Nineveh is destroyed ; she is overthrown, éfÊ^k éeso- 
late.** Tbe gates of the rivers shall be opened, and the palace éJL be dis- 
solved.tt And Huzzab shall be led away captive : she shall be brauglKt up. 
and her maids shall lead her as with the voice of doves taboutiiig upon their 
breasts.t| I see a multitude of slain, and a great number of carcases^ and 

" I upon their corpaçe.!! Where is 
* the young Ikxis. where the lion, 
.1, and none made them ainid . 
where the lion dfd tear in pieces enough for As whelps, and strangled for bis ; 
lionesses ; and filled bis holes with prey, and his dens with rai>ine?TT Tbe | 
Lord shall destroy Assur. He shall depopulate that city, wfajca wift so beau- 
tiful, and turn it into a land where no man cometh, and into a desert, ft shall 
be a dwelling place for wild beasts, and tbe birds of night ^haU lurk therein 
Bebokl, it shall be said, see that proud city, which was so statdy, and so ex- 
alted ; which said in her heart, I am the omy city, and besides me tibete is no 
other. All they that pass by her, shall scoff at her, and shall insuh her with 
hissings and contemptuous gestures.'**! 

The two armies enriched themselves with the spoils of Ninevdi ; and Or- 
azares prosecuting; his victories, made himself master of all the cities of tbe 
kingdom of Assyria, except Babylon and Chaldea, which belonged to Nabo- 
polassar. 

After this expedition, Cyazares died, and left his dominions to his son Â^ 

AsTTAOEs reigned thirtjr-five years.*t This pince is called in Scripture 
Ahasuenis. Though his reign continued no less than thirty-five yean, yet we 
have no particulars recorded of it in bistoiy. He had two children, whose 
names are famous, namely, Cyaxares^by his wife A^enis,and Mandana by a 
former marriage. In his father's lifetime, he married Mandana to Cambyses, 
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liiesonof AehemeBes, kingofPenia; from this muri^ie spriM Cyrus, who 
(ras bom but one j^ear after the birth of his uncle Cyaxares. The latter sue* 
needed his father in the kiqg;dQm of the Medes. 
Cyaxares 1L This prince is in Scripture called Darius the Mede, 
Cyrus, bavh^ taken Babylon, ia com unction with his uncle Cyaxares, left it 
jnder his government After the death of his uncle, and his father Cambyses, 
ie united the kingdonos of the Medes and Persians into one ; in the sequel, 
lierefore, of this discourse, they will be considered only as one empiire. I shall 
begin the histoiy of that empire with the reign of Cyras ; which will include 
Ûao what is known of the reigns of his two predecesscHrs, Cyaxaies and Asty- 
iges. But I diall previously give some account of the kingdom of Lydia, be- 
cause CroBSus, its king, has a considerable share in die events of which I am 
to speak, _ 

CHAPTER IV. 

na HMTOM OF TXB IXmJLlKB. 

« 

Thb kings who first reigned over the Lydians, are by Herodotus, called 
Atj^âes ; tnat is, descendants from Atys.* These he tells us, derived their 
ongin from Lydus. die son of Atys ; and Lydus gave the name of Lydians to 
that people» who, Def<Me his time, were called Mosonians. 

These Abrades were succeeded by the Heraciidse, or descendants of Her* 
cu)es, who possessed this kiigdom for the space of five^faundred and ûve years. 

Argo, great-grandson of Alcsus, son of Hercules, was the first of the Hera- 
ciids who reigned in Lydia.f 

The last was 

Candaulcs, This prince was married to a lady of exquisite beauty, and 
beiqe: infatuated by his passion for her, was perpetually boasting of her channs 
to others. Nothing would serve him but thatGyges, one of his chief officers, 
should see and judge of them by his own eyes,t as if the husband's own know- 
ledge of ttmn Was not sufficient for his happiness, or the beauty of his wife 
would have been impaired by his silence. For this purpose, the king placed 
Gyges secretly in a convenient place ; but notwithstanding that precaution, the 
<}U€en perceived him when he retired, yet took no manner of notice of it : 
judging^, as the historian represents it, that the most valuable treasure of a 
woman is her modesty; she studied a signal revenge for the iiguiy she had 
received, and to punish the fault of her husband, committed a still greater 
crime, rossibly a secret passion for 6yges had as great a share m that action 
as her resentment for the dishonour done her. Be that as it will, she sent for 
^es, and obliged him to expiate his crime eit;.er by his own death or the 
king^'s, at his own option. After some remonstrances to no purpose, he resolved 
upoD the latter, and by the murder of Candaules, became roaster of his queen 
&nd his throne. By this means the kingdom passed from the family of the 
Heraclidae into that of the Memmades.§ 

Aichilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as Herodotus infonns us» 
spoke of this adventure of Gyges in his poems. 

I cannot forbear mentioning, in this place, what Is related by Herodotus, that 
^ongthe Lydians, ami almost ail other barbarians, it was considered shamefu! 
and imiaunoi^ even for a man to appear naked. These instances of modesty» 
which are met with among pagans, ought to be greatly admired. We arc 
assured, that among the Romans, a son, who was come to the age of maturity, 
Aever went into the baths with his father, nor even a son-in-law with his father- 
in-law ; and this modesty and decency were fooked upon by them as a law of 
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nature, the violation of which was criminal;* It is astonishing, that auoongtR 
our magistrates take no care to prevent this disorder, which in the midst of 
Paris, at the season of bathir^, is openly committed with impunitj ; a disordr-r 
so vbibly contrary to the rules of common decency, so dangerous to yooiç 
persons of both sexes, and so severely condemned by paganism ilseif. 

Plato relates the story of Gyges in a different manner Irwn Herodotus. He 
tells us that Gyges wore a ring, the stone of which, when turned toward? hiyr^ 
rendered him invisible ; so that he had the advantage of seeing others, witfaciu: 
being seen himself; and that by means of that rine, with the concurrence i4' 
the queen, he deprived Candaules of his life and tbrone. This protjahîy so- 
nifies, that in order to compass his criminal desi^, he used all the tricks sixf 
stratagems the world calls subtle and refined policy, which penetrates into tiie I 
most secret purposes of others, without making'the least discovery of its (mi 
The story, thus explained, carries in it a greater appearance of truth, tkia 
fvhat we read in Herodotus.t 

Cicero, al\er having related this fable of Gyges*s famous rii^, adds, that if 
fi wise' man had such a ring, he would not use it to any wickea purpose ; tie- 
cause virtue considers what is honourable and just, and has no occasion icr 
darkiiess.l 

GvGEsf reigned thirty -eight years. The murder of Candaules raised a se- 
dition among the Lydians. The two parties, instead of coming to blows, a^ei 
to refer the matter to the decision of the Delphic oracle, who aeclaredôi tivour 
of Gyees. The kmg made laige presents to the temple at DekbfA, wbich 
undoubtedly preceded, and had no little influence upon the cracle'saifever. 
Among other things ot value, Herodotus mentions sjx golden cups, weighiiç i 
thirty talents, amounting to near a million of French money. H { 

As soon as he was in|)eaceable possession of the throne, he made war against 
Miletus, Smyrna, and Colophon, three powerful cities belonging to the neigfa- 
bouring states. 

After he had reigned thirty -eight years he died, and was succeeded by bis son, 

AKDYS,ir who reigned forty-nine years. It was in the reign of this priiKx , 
that the Cimmerians, driven out of their country by the Scythian Komad^ 
went into Asia, and took the city of Sardis. but not the citadel. 

Sadyattes** reigiied twelve years. This prince declared war against tht 
Milesians, and laid siege to their city. In those days the sicfes, which were 
generally nothicu? more than blockades, were carried on veiy sbwty, and lasted 
many years. This king died before he had finished that of Miletus, and waj 
succeeded by his son. 

HALYTTEstt reigned fifty-seven years. This prince made war against Cy- 
axares, king of Afedia. He likewise drove the Cimmerians out of Asia. He 
attacked ami took the cities of Smyrna and Clazomense. He vigorously pro- 
secuted the war against the Milesians, begun by his father, and continued the 
siege of their city, which had lasted six years under his father, and contiout^ 
as many under him. It ended at length in the following manner: Haljttn, 
upon an answer he received from the Delphic oracle, had sent an ambassade 
into the city, to propose a truce for some months. Thrasybulus, tyrant of Mi- 
letus, having notice of his coming, ordered all the com, and other provision, 
collected by him and his subjects Tcr their support, to be brought mto the pub- 
lic market, and commanded the citizens, that at the appearance jof a gives 
signal, there should be general feasting and jollity. The thhig was' executed 
according to his orders. The Lydian ambassador, at his arrival» was in the iit- 

* Noitro qiiidein wre cnm pM^ntibut pnhmt filii, eitm locrris ireorri. non Uvantur. Rrtiiwada e*t >ç- 
titr hutuB f eMrit vereqpodin, prvtertitn natura ipu mKfistiH «t diic« — Cie. 1. i. de CMBc. a. IS^ 
NadBTB M nefai «tie credebatur.— Vai. Mas. 1. ii cap. I. 

t Plato de Rep. L ii. p. 359. 
t Haac iMom anoidmn ti habeat lapieai, mhilo ploa nbi licrrr putot peccan, qaam ti aoa babcreL H»- 
atsta «aim bcni* vint, non ocetdta, qu»ninttir.>~Ldb. iii. de Ofic. a. SB. 

} A. M. 9886. Aat. J. C. 718. Hrfod. 1. k a. 13. 44. 11 Abort ê»ni9li 

T A. M. S»4. AoL J. C. 680. Herod. 1. i. e. 15. •• A. M. 3373. Aat J. C. 6». UatvlTi ic MrS» 
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most surprise to see such a plenty in the market, and such cheerfubess in the 
city. His master, to whom he gave an account of what he had seen, con- 
cluding that his project of reducing the place by famine would never suc- 
ceed, preferred peace to so fruitless a war, and immediately raised the siege. 
Crœsus.* His veiY name, which is become a proverb, carries in it an idea 
of immense riches. The wealth of this prince, to judge of it only by the pre- 
Miuts he made to the temple of Delphos, must have been excessively great. 
Most of those presents were still to be. seen in the time of Herodotus, and were 
worth several millions. We may partly account for the treasures of this prince, 
from certain minés that he had, situated, according to Strabo, between Pei^a- 
mus and Atames ; as also from the little river Pactolus, the sand of which was 
^old. But in Strabo's time this river had not the same advantage.! 

It is worthy of notice that this uncommon affluence, did not enervate or sof- 
ten the courage of Crœsus. He thought it unworthy of a prince to spend his 
time in idleness and pleasure. On (he contrary he was constantly engaged in 
Mrar, made several conquests, and enlaiged his dominions by the addition of 
all the contiguous provinces, as Phrjrgia, Mysia, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Pam- 
phylia, and all the country of the Carians, lonians, Dorians, and ^oiians. He- 
roaotus observes, that he was the first conqueror of the Greeks, who till then 
had never been subject to a foreign power. Doubtless he must mean the Greeks 
settled in Asia Minor.^ 

But what is still more extraordinaiy in this prince, though he was so im- 
mensely rich, and so great a warrior, yet his chief delight was in literature and 
the sciences. His court was the ordinarf residence of those famous learned 
men, so revered by antiquity, distinguished by the name of the seven wise men 
of Greece. 

Solon, one of the most celebrated amoqg them, after having established new 
laws at Athens, thought he might absent himself for some years, and improve 
that time by travelling. He went to Sardis, where he was received in a man- 
ner suitable, to the reputation of so great a man. The king, attended with a 
numerous court, appeared in all his regal pomp and splendour, dressed in the 
most magnificent apparel, enriched with gold, and glittering with diamonds. 
Notwithstanding the novelty of this spectacle to Solon, it did not appear that 
he was the least moved at it, or that he uttered a word which discovered the 
least surprise or admiration. On the contra ly, people of sense might sufficient- 
ly discern from his behaviour, that he looked upon all this outward pomp as an 
indication of a little mind, which knows not in what true greatness and dignity 
consist. This coldness aiid indifference in Solon's first approach, gave the 
kine no favourable opinion of his new guest,§ 
« He afterwards ordered that all his treasures, his magnificent apartments, and 
costly furniture, should he exhibited to him ; as if be expected, by the mul- 
titu<le of his fine vessels, diamonds, statues, and paintings, to conquer the phi- 
losopher's indiflference. But these things were not the king; and it was the 
king that Solon had come to visit, and not the walls or chambers of his palace. 
He had no notion of making a judgment of the king, or an estimate of his worth, 
by these outward appendages, but by himself, and his own personal qualities. 
Were we to judge at present by the same rule, we should find many of our 
great men wretchedly naked and destitute. 

When Solon had seen all, he was brought back to the king. Crœsus then 
asked him. which of mankind, in all his travels, he had found the most truly 
happy ? '' One Tellus," replied Solon, '* a citizen of Athens, a veiy honest and 
eood man, who lived all his days without indigence, had always seen his country 
m a flourishing condition, hadf children that were universally esteemed, with 
the satisfaction of seeing those children's children, and at last died gloriously 
in fighting for his count^." 

♦ A.M. 3449. Ant. J. €.663. f Slr«b. 1. «iii. p. «25. and I. miv. p. WO. 

t Hmà. 1. L c. SS-». J H«rô4. 1. c. 29-93. Plat, in Soloae. p. 93, 94. 
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Such an ansiver as this, in which gold and silrer were accounted as noAôqg, 
seemed to Croesus to am» a strange ignorance and stupidity.' HbweTer, as 
he flattered himself of being ranked in the second degree of happiness, he asked 
. him, ** ^o of all those be had seen, was the next in felicity to Tellus ?*' Soka 
answered, " Cleobis and Biton, of Aigos, two brothers,* who had left behind 
them a perfect pattern of fraternal affecticm^ and of the respect due finom chil- 
dren to their parents. Upon a solemn festival, vdien their mother, a priestesg 
of Juno, was to go to the temple, the oxen that were to draw her not being 
ready, Ôie two sons put àiemselves to the yoke, and drew their mother's chariot 
thither, which was above five mfles distant. All the mothers of the place, 
filled with admiration, oMDgTatulated the priestess on the piety of hersoss. 
She, in die transports of her joy and thankralness, earnestly entreated the |ad> 
dess to reward her children with the best thing that heaven can gire to oil 
Her prayers were heard. When the sacrifice was owr. her two sons fell arinp 
in the very temple, and there (Ued in a soft and peacend slumber.t In homi 
of their pie^, the people of Aigos consecrated statues to them in the tenpk 
ofDelphos.'^ 

'* What then/' says Crœsus. in a tone that showed his discMitent, ^^yw do 
not reckon me m the number or the happy V* Solon, who was not wifliweitiief 
to flatter, or exasperate him any âtrtber, replied calmly : "King oT^ 
besides many other advantages, the gods have given us Grecians a (^^ ^ 
moderation and reserve, which has produced amoi^ us a plain, çmfev Jksid 
of philosophy, accompanied with a certain generous freedom, voiihtWUéar 
ostentation, and therefore not well suited to the courts of kings ; éS fhîlo- 
soph}% considering what an infinite number of vicissitudes and actidente the 
life of man is liable to, does not allow us either to gloiy in anj pro^eiity we 
•urselves eigoy, cur to admire happiness in odiers, which i>emapt msj prove 
only transient or superficial.** From hence he took occask» to represent to 
him farther, *' that the life of man seldom exceeds seventy years, which make 
up in all six thousand two hundred and fifty days, of which no two are ezactlj 
alike ; so that the time to come is nothing but a series of vanous accideob 
which cannot be foreseen. Therefore, in our opinion,*' contnxied lie^ '^ no 
man can be esteemed happy, but he whose happiness God oontftnies to die 
end of his life ; as ibr others, who are perpetually exposed to a thousand dan- 
l^rs, we account their happiness as uncertam as the crown is to a persoD that 
18 still ei^aged in battle, and has not yet obtained the victory.*' Sok» re- 
tired, when ne had spoken these words, which served oni^ to moitiff Croesus, 
but not to reform him.t 

Jilsop, the author of the fables, was flten at die court of this prince, by whom 
he was veiy kindly entertained. He was concerned at the unbandaonw treat- 
ment Sok>n received, and said to him by way of advice,§ '* Solon, we must 
eidier not come near princes at all, or speak &iqgs that are agreeable to them." 
*' SaT rather," replied Solon, *' that we should either never come near then 
at all^ dse speak such thii» as may be for their good." 

In nutarch's time, some oTthe learned were of opinion, (hat tliis intervicir 
between Sok)n and Croesus did not agree with the (Uttes of chrondogy. Bui 
as those dates an vei^ uncertain, that judicious author did not thiidc this ob- 
jection ought to i^revad against the authority of several creditable writers, bj 
ithom this stoiy is attested. 

What we have now related of Crœsus is a very natural picture of the be- 
bavKHir of kings and great men, who for the most part are seduced by flattery ; 
and shows us, at the same time, the two sources from whence that blindness 

t Tlu fatifn of dnwinf the chAri»! mifht b« tbftoani of it. 

t Aiflrft9as|i)viâMi9fT^a«sffivàvKMraov. 

, f ;Q l6Kaif (Mm tfXtOwtmffi aer «U li«r« 4t ik Wira *ouiA<r». K«l i So%m- Uk ùi (cV^ndU*. 

Himf it if lùoAu ia tfw NMC ••mot b« nwUnà iai» w^ «iber lufng*. ^ 
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_ proceeds. The one is« a secret inclination which all men baTe, but 

«speciaflv thé gpreat, of receiving praise witbout any precaution, and judging 
fa voorably of dl that admire them, or show an unlimited 8ubmi$sion and com* 
plaisance to their humours. The other Is, the great resemblance there is be- 
tween flattery and a sincere aflectioo,or a reasonable respect j which is some- 
times counterfeited so exactly, that the wisest may be deceived, if they are 
not very mudi njpm their |[usura. ' 

Croesus, if we judge of him by the character he bean in bistoiy, was a veir 
good prince, and worthy of esteem in many respects. He had ag^at deal oT 
good nature, afl&bility, and humanitjr. His palace was a resort for men of wit 
and learning, which snows, that he himself was a i>er8on of learning, and had 
a taste for sciences. His weakness was^diat he laid a great stress upon riches 
and magnificence, thought himself greaAnd happy in pn^portion to his pos- 
sessions, mistoc^ regal pomp and splendour for true and solid greatness, and 
fed hia vanity with the excessive submissions of those that stood in a kind of 
adoration before him. 

Tiiose learned men, those wits, and other courtiers, who surrounded this 
prince, eat at his table, partook of his pleasures, shared his confidenoe, and 
enri<^d themselves by his bountf and liberality, took care not to differ from 
the prince's taste, and tiever thm^ht of undeceiving him with respect to his 
errors or labejdeas. On the contmry, they made it their business to cherish 
and strengthen them in him, estoUiqg him perpetually as the most opulent 
prince of his age, and never speaking of his wealth, or me magnificence of hia 
palace, bat in terms of admiration and rapture ; because they knew this was 
the sure way to please him. and U> secure his (avour. For flatteiy is nothing 
else than a commerce of falsebood and lying, founded upon interest on one 
side, and vanity on the other. The flatterer desires to advance himself, and 
make his fortune } the prince to be praised and admired, because he is his own 
first flatterer, and carries vrithin himself a more subtil^ and better prepared 
poison than ai^ adulation can give hiqi* 

That saying of Asop, who had formerhr been a slave, and still retained 
somewhat of the spirit and character of slavery, though be had varnished it 
over with the address of an artfiil courtier ; '* that we should either not come 
near kings, or say what is agreeable to them,'' shows us with what kind of 
men Crœsus had filled his court, and by what means he had banished all sin- 
cerity, integrity, aaod duty from his presendb. Therefore we see he could not 
bear that noble and generous freedom in the philosopher, upon which he ought 
to have set an infinite value, as he would have done, nad he but understood the 
worth of a friend, whè, attaching himself to the person, and not to the fortune 
of a pHooe, has tne courage to tSl him disagreeable truths ; truths unpalatablej 
and bitter to self-fove at the present, but tha,t may prove veiy salutaiy aiid 
serviceable for the Aiture, Dtc «Vif, wm fmd vohmt aiMbW, Mgttod audim 
semper 9olm$t. These are Seneca's ewn words, where he is endeavouring to 
dhow, of what neat use a fiiithfuJ and sincere friend mi^ be to a prince ; apd 
what he «uids mrtbBr seen» to be written onpurpose for Cnesus t *^ Give him,*'. 
says he, ^< wholesome advice. L^ a word ot truth qpce reach those ears, which 
are perpetually fed and entertained with flatteiy. You'll ask me, what service 
can be done to a person arrived at the highest pitch of felicity ? It will teach 
hiffl not to tnnt in hit proeperity : it will remove that vain confidence he baa 
in his power and greatBess,«s if^^th^ were to endure for ever ; make him un- 
derstand, thatevery.thii« which belongs to and depends upon fortune, is as 
unstable as herself; andlbat thn^ is often but the spate of a moment between 
the highest ekvatkm and the most unhappy downfall."* 

* Pteim» «lire* adulatioiibaB ■Jiqmnjo ren wax intret ; da eonaKaai utile. <laerit, quid Asltei pmitmre 
P»Nia t EflM, M feliciteti w« cvedat. Paimn ia Ulum eontnltth. n alii leaal itultam fiduoiain p«nae«- 
■«» Minper poteatia eietMMrit, docoernqoe mobUia eiae qua dediteM»? Mvepeister fertoBMiaa. 
«MB et idtiAaia aikU i&tcreue — S^n. U BeMf. I. ri. e. S9. 
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It was not long^ before Crœsin ezpenenced tbt truth of ^Miftt Sokm had tdd 
him. He had two sons ; one of whom being dumb, was a perpetual subject 
of affliction to him ; the other, named Atys, was distinguished by every çood 
quality, and his great consolation and delight. The father dreamed one nurbt, 
which made a great impression upon his mind, that this beloved soo of hs 
was to perish by iron. This became a new source of anxiety and ^uble. 
and care was taken to remove out of the youne prince's way cveiy thinf mad^ 
of iron, as partisans, lances, javelins, &c. No nu^ntion was made of aimie?, 
wars, or sieges, before him. But one day there was to be an exlnonlinaTyl 
hunting-mRtch, for the killing of a viild boar, which had committed great ravagée! 
in the ne-ghbourhood. All the young lords of the court were to be at tbis 
hunting. Atys very earnestly impor^ned his father, that he would eive \tm 
leave to be present, at least as a spectator. The king could not r^use&k 
that mqucst, but let him go under the care ot a discreet youi^ prince, «èo 
had taken refuge in his court, and was named Adrastus. And this very JÛns- 
tus, as he was aiming to throw his pavelin at the boar, unfortunate^ kilké 
Atys. It IS impossible to express either the affliction of the &tber» wfaeoHe 
heard of this fatal accident, or of the unhai>py prince, the innocent author tô 
the murder, who expiated his fault with his blood, stabbing hhntelf in tk 
breast with his own sword, upon the fiineral-pile of the unfortunate Atys.* 

Two years were spent on this occasion in deep mourning, the afflKted la- 
ther's thoughts being wholly taken ui> with the loss he had sustained But 
thegrowing reputation, and great qualities of Cyrus, who began to maie iiiis- 
seirknown, roused him out of his lethaigr. He thought it behoved lum to 

Sut a stop to the power of the Persians, which was enlarging itself eveiy day. 
A he was veiy religious in his way, he would never enter upon any enter- 
prise, ivithout consulting the gods. But, that he might not act blindly, and to 
be ahle to form a certain judgment on the answers he should receive, he was 
willing to assure himself beforehand of die truth of the oracles : For which 
purpose, he sent messengers to all the most celebrated oracles both of Qreece 
and Africa, with orders to inquire, eveiy one at his respective oracle, what 
Croesus was doing on such a day, and such an hour, before a^gieed oo. His 
orders were punctually observed, and of all the oracles, none gave a true an- 
swer but that of Delphos. The answer was given in Greek hexameter verses, 
and was in substance as follows : / know the number of tht graim of $and on 
the sea^shore, and tht measure of Ûie ocean's va^ extent. I tan hear the £hsmb, 
and him that has not yet learned to speak. A strong srntU of a tortoise hoiied 
in brass, together vnth dieep'sjfeshy has reached my nostrils. brats heneatk^hrasf 
aborve. And indeed, the king, thinking to invent aometnipg that could nor 
possibly be guessed at*, had employed himself, on the day aM hour set dowo. 
mboiiing a tortoise and a lamb in a brass pot, v^ich had a brass cover. St. 
Austin obseares in several places, that God to punish the blindness of the n- 
gans, sometimes permitted the devils to give answers conCntnably to the tnith.! 

Cncsus, thus assured of the god's veracity, whom he designed to coosiilt, 
offered three thousand victims to his honour, and ordered an infinite number 
of vessels, tripods, and golden tables, to be melted down, and converted into 
ingots of gold, to the number of a hundred and seventeen, to augment the trea- 
sure sof the Delphic temple. Each of these ingots weighted at least two ta- 
lents ; besides which, he made several other presents : among them Herodo- 
tus mentions a golden lion, weighing ten talents, and two vessels of an extia- 
ordinaiy size, or.e of gold, which weighed eight talents and a half, and twelve 
minae ; the other of silver, which contained six hundred of the measures cal- 
led amphoras. All these presents, and many more, which, for braivity's sake, 
I omit, were to be seen in the time of Herodotus. 

The messengers were ordered to consult the god upon two points ; first, 
whether Cnesus should undertake a war against the Persians ; secondly, if h< 

•H«rodLKi.c.94 ». tHei«4.Li.e. 
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did, fvbether be should reqiire the succour of any auxiliaiy troope. The ora- 
cle answered upon the first article, that if he carried bis arms against the Per- 
sians, he would subvert a great empire ; upon the second, be would do well 
to make alliances witii the most powerful states of Greece. He consulted the 
oracle again to know how long the duration of his empire would be. The 
answer was. it should subsist till a mule came to possess the throne of Me- 
dia ; which ne construed to signify the peipetual duration of his kingdom. 

Pursuant to the direction of the oracle, Crœsus entered into an alliance witib 
the Athenians, who at that time bad Pisistratus at their head, and with the La- 
cedsmonians, vi^ were indisputably the two most powerful states of Greece. 
A certain Ljrdian, much esteemed for his prudence, gave Crœsus on this 
occasion veiy judicious advice. ** O prince,*^ says he to him, "why do you 
think of turning your arms against such a people as the Persians, wbo, being 
bom in a wild, rugged country, are inured from their infancy to every kind of 
bardi^ip and fatigue : who being coarsely clad, and coarsely fed, can content 
themselves with bread and water ; who are absolute strangers to all the deli- 
cacies and conveniences of life ; who, in a word, have nothing to lose if you 
conquer them, and every thing to gain if they conquer you : and whom it would 
be veiy difficult to drive out of our country, if they shoula once come' to taste 
the sweets and advantages of it ? So far, therefore, from tbinkipg of commencing 
a war against them, it is my opinion we ought to thank the gods, that they 
have never put it into the heads of the Persians to come and attack the Lydi- 
ans.*' But Croesus had taken his resolution, and would not be diverted from it.* 
What remains of the histoiy of Crcesus will be found in that of Cyrus, which 
I shall now commence. 

* Herod. 1. i. c. 71. 
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CYRUS, CABIBYSES AND SMERDIS THE MAGIAN. 
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These three rekn will be the subject matter of the Fourth Book. But m the two latter are rerjr shorti 
and contûn few important facts, this book, prepcrlj speaking, nay be called the History oipCyxus. 

CHAPTER I. 

ft* 

TBB BISTORT OF OTRVS. 

A HE histoiy of thjl^rince is differently related by Herodotus and Xenopbon. 
I follow the latter, as infinitely more worthy of credit in this respect than the 
former. As to those facts wherein tliey differ^ I shall brie% relate what Hero- 
dotus says of them. It is well known, that Aenophoo served a long time un- 
der Cyrus the younger, who had in his troops a gfeat number of Persian no- 
blemen, with whom undoubtedly this writer, who «V#s oT atf inquisiâive miifd 
often conversed, that he might acquaint himself by these means with the man- 
ners and customs of the Persians, with their conquests in general, but more 
particularly with those of the prince who had founded their monarchy^ and 
whose histoiy he proposed to write. This he tells us himself, in the beginnin|c 
of his Cyropaedia : "Having always looked upon this great man as worthy of 
admiration, I took a pleasure in informiqg^yself of his birth, his natural tem- 
per, and education, that I might know bywhat means he became so great a 
prince : and herein I advance nothing but what has been related to me." 

As to what Cjgerosays, in his first letter to his brother QuiiÉM, ** that Xeno- 
phon's design, in writing the histoty of Cyrus, was not so mucfi» follow truth, 
as to give a model of a I'ust government;"* this ought not to lessen the au- 
thori^ of that judicious historian, or make us give the less credit to what be 
relates. All that can be inferred from thence is, that the design of Xenophon, 
who was a great i^ilosopher, as well as a great captain, was not merely to write 
the histoiy of Cyrus, but to represent him as a model and example to princes, . 
for their instruction in the art of governing, and of gaining the love of their 
subjects, notwithstanding the pomj) and elevation of ttiehr stations. With this 
▼iew he may possibly £ive lent his hero some thoughts, some sentiments, or 
discourses of his own. But the substance of the facts and events he relates 
are to be deemed true : and of this their conformity with the holy Scripture 

* Cyrus ille a XeiiophontCi nea ad hiitoriv (idem scriptua, ^ed ad eJEf^irm jasti imperii 
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is of itself a sufficient pioôf. The reader may see die dissertatioD of tbe Ab- 
bé Banier upoi^is iubject, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Polite Lite- 
Fsiture* 

For* greater perspicuity I have divided the history of Cyrus into three 

parts. The firat will reach from his birth to the siege of Babylon ; the second 

will comprehend the description of the siege, and the taking,of that city, whh 

eveiy thii^ else that relates to that great event ; the tHiid will contain that 

• prince's history, from the taking of Babylon to hia death. - 

ARTICLE I. 

THB HISTORY OP CYRUS PROM HIS INFANCY TO THE SIEGE OF BABYLON. 

Th» interval, besides hi$ education, and the journey he made to bis mnd- 
father Astyages in Media, includes the first campaigns of Cyrus, and ttieiic- 
portant expeditions subsequent to them. 

SÇCTION I. — ^EDUCATION OF CYRUS. 

Cyrvs was the sonof 'Cambyse8,king of Persia, and of Maodana, daughter 
of Astyages, king of the Medes.t He was bom one year after his uncle Cy- 
axares, the brother of Mandana.J 

The Persians consisted at this time of twelve tribes, who inhabited only one 

Srovince of tiiat vast countir which has since borne the name of Persia, and 
id not amount io moift tlMin-'pne hundred and twenty thousand ddol But 
this' pa>ple haviçg afterwffls, through the wisdom and valour of Cyw, ac- 
quired {he empire of .ttaç,. East^ the name of Persia extended itself with their 
ctfifluesttf and fortune, ^nd comprehended all that vast tract of land, which 
létales m>m east to west, from the river Indus to the Tigris ; and from north 
. to south,^m the Caspian sea to the ocean.4 

Cyrus was beautiful in his person, and still more Idvely^r the qualities of 
his mind ; was of a venilive^t disposition, full of gôbdjjlBire and faumanily, 
and had a great desire To leaip, and a noble ardour for^ÊÊrj. Jie was never 
afiraidof any danger, or disdmraged by any hardship or mffoolXy^ where hon- 
our was to be acqmred.^t {ie^as l^ught up according to thie lawit and customs 
of the Persians, whJ^ui||âKèe«ent in those days with respect to education. 

The public S|PPV»^MhC(S^ ^^ ^ nation, was the only principle 

and end of all meirja^vIrrJlp^ûcation of children was looked upon as the 
moAt important duUr/and'tbej.ii)pst es^ntial part of government; it was not 
left to the care of fathers And motliersy^who$c blind affection and fondness oilen 
render them incapable of that office ;.-*but tbe state took it upon themselves. 
Boys were all brought up in common', af^er one uniform manner ; where cvay 
thing was regulated, the place andirâgth of tfaj^ir exercises, the times of eatiog, 
the quality of their meat and dr9, and theu* difii^nt kinds of punishment 
The only food allowed either the children or the' young men, was bread. 
cresses, and xoeet ; for their design was to accustomlhem early to temperance 
and sobriety flpides, they considered, that a plain migal diet, without any 
mixture of sauces or ragouts, would strengthen the body, and lay such a (bunda- 
tion of health, as would enable them to undeigolhe ku^dahips and fatig%iesof 
war to a good old age.|| 

Here lK>y8 went to school to learn justice and virtue, as they do in other 
places to learn arts and sciences ; and the crime most severely punished among 
them, was ingratitude. 

The desi^ of the Persians, in all these wise re|^lations, was to prevent evil, 
being coovmced how much better it is to prevent faults than to punish them : 
and whereas, in other states, the legislators are satisfied with establ£hiiig punish- 

■ ' ' •> m — -, ■ , . 

• Vol. vi. p. 400. t X«B. Cjrrop. I. L p. 3. % A. M. MOS. Ant J. C. 599. 
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ments for criminais, the Persians endeavoured so to order it, as to have no crimi- i 
oals among them: 

Till sixteen or seventeen years of age, the boys remained in the class of child- 
ren, in which they learned to draw the bow, and to throw the dart or javelin ; 
after, which, they were received into the class of youngs men. In this class 
they were more narrowly watched, and kept in stricter subjection than before: 
because that age requires the closest inspection, and has the greatest need. of 
restraint. Here-the^r remained ten years ; during which time they passed aJl 
their nights in keeping guard', as well for the safefy of the city, as to inure 
themselves to fatigue. In the day-time they waited qfxon their governors, to 
receive their orders, attended the king in his hunting, or' improved tjbemselvcs 
in* their exercises. ^ -..^ 

The third class consisted of men grown up, and formed; an4 hi 't)ii^.^ey 
remained five and twenty years. Out of these, all the officers that wëâ to 
command in the troops, and all such as were to fill the different posts and em- 
ployments in the state, were chosen. When fifty years of age, they were not 
obliged to cany arms out of their own countiy. 

Besides these, there was a fourth or last class, from whence men of the peat- 
est wisdom and experience were chosen, for forming the public council, and 
presidinfç in the courts of judicature. 

By these means eveiy citizen might aspire to the chief posts in the ffovem- 
ment ; but no one coufd arrive at them, till he had passed through ^1 these 
several classes, and made himself capable of them by ail these exercises. The 
classes^ were open to all ; but generally such only as were rich enough to main- 
tain their children without working, sent them thither. 

Cyrus himself was educated in this manner, and surpassed all of his age, 
not only in aptness to leam, but in courage and address in executing whatoer 
he undertook.* ^t |^ ", i 

JOURNEY OF CVRTO TO HIS GRAI7DFATTèA/^t|Bcdl||^ ^' 

W^ INTO PCrfflv?*^^ ♦ 

When Cyrus was twelve year*oli,'his^otlM^Mandana to^ him with her 
into Media, to his grandfather Astyages, who irom the^inany thii^ he had 
heard fn favcttr ^f-the young prince, had a great desire to see him. In this 
court young Gyms found very different manners from those of his own countiy. 
Pride, luxury, and magnificence, reignedliere universally.^ Astyaçes himself 
was richly clothed, had his eyes coloured It hî^ face pamted, and his hair em- 
bellished with artificial locks. For the Medes affected an effeminate life ; to 
be dressed in scarlet, and to wear necklaces and bracelets ; whereas the ha- 
bits of the Persians were veiy plain and coarse. All this fineiy had no effect 
upon Cyrus, who, without criticising or fcopdemning what he saw, was content 
to live as he had been brought up, and adhered to the principles he had im- 
bibed from his infancy. ' He charmed his grandfather with his spntelmess and 
\vit, and gained the favour of all by his noble and engaging behaviour. I shall 
only mention one instance, whereby we may judge of the rest. , ■ 

Asty^es, to make his grandson unwilling to return home, made a sumptu- 
ous entertainment, in which there was a vast plenty and profusion of every 
thing that was nice and delicate. Cyrus looked upon all this exquisite cheer 
and magnificent preparation, withgreat indifference, and observing that it ex- 
cited the surprise of Astyages, " The Persians," says he to the king, " instead 
of going such â round-about way to appease their hunger, have a much shorter 

* Cttod. 1. i. p. 8— S'i. * , . , 

t The mncianU. in onler to Mt off the beauty of the face, and to rire mote life to Uieir complexion, «ed 
to form their eye^jrowsiato perfect arche., and to colodr the» with black. To fire Ae greater Inrtre to 
their «yet, they made Uieir eye-lashei of the lute blackneM. This artiHoewa. much in »e UDons the 
Hebrew.? ItU«aid of Je«Bel,"Depi»xitgcolo..uo. rtibio/' 2 King., ix. ». Th..d«r had âpastna- 
sent «toality which ihnmk up the eye-lid», and made the eyes appear the le»«r. which a< that tune was 
Rdcoined a beauty.— Plin. 1. jutxiii. e . 6. From hence comes tiiat epithet, which Homer so often jivcs to 
hU goddesses,— Boarir"H?D. creat^yed Juno. 
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to the same end ; a little bread and cresses with them answer the purpose." 
Astyages desiring Cyrus to dispose of all the meats as he thought fit, the lat- 
ter immediately distributed them f o the king's oflScers in waiting ; to one, be- 
cause he taught him to ride ; to another, because he waited well upon his grand- 
father ; and to a third, because he took great care of ids mother. Sacas, the 
king's cup-bearer, was the only person to whom he gave nothing. This offi- 
cer, besides the post of cup-bearer, had tliat likewise of introducing those 
who were to have audience of the king ; and as he could not possibly gniiit 
that favour to Cyrus as often 'as he desired it, he had the misfortune to dis- 
please the prince, who took this occasion to show his resentment. Astyages 
manifesting some concern at the neglect of this officer, for whom be had a par- 
ticular regard, and who deserved it, as he said, on account of the wondertui 
dexterity with which he served him; "Is that ail. father?" replied Cyrus: 
** if that be sufficient to merit your favour, you shall see i will quickly obtais 
it ; for I will take upon me to serve you better than he J* CyTua,irojiaedialelj 
equipped as a cup-bearer, and advancing gravely with a serious couDtenaace. 
a napkin upon his shoulder, and holdir^ the cup nicely with three of hia fin- 
gers, presented it to the kii^ with a dexterity and a grace that cfiarroëd holii 
Astyages and Mandana. When he liad done, he threw himself upon his grand- 
fathers neck, and kissing him, cried out with great joy, "G Sacas, pror Sa 
" >ne. I shall have thy place."* Astyages embraced him wii 



cas, thou art undone. I shall have thy place."* Astyages embraced him mU 
great fondness, and said, 'M am higbly pleased, my dear child ; nobodjrcan 
î«rve with a better grace ; but you have forgot one essential ceremooy, iàidt 
is that of tasting." And, indeed,the cup-bearer was used to pour some of the 
liauor into his left hand, and to taste it, before he presented it to Oie king. 
**No," replied Cyrus, " it was not through forgetfliiness that i omitteàûiat 
cMipony." " VVhy then," says Astyages, "for what reason did yoa not do 
jtW^ ** because I apprehended there was ^ison in the liquor." " Poison, 
child i how could you think so ?" " Yes, poison, father, for not long ago, at 
■ an entertai^ent you gaVe to tiie lords of your cotn:t, after the guests 1 

adb lier 



*■■ drunk a little of that liquor,^! perceived all their headb^ere turned; they 
^ sung, made a itf)ise,«Dd talkei they did not know what ; you yourself, seemeii 
to have forgot that you were king, and they, that they were subiectej and 
when YOU would have danced, you could not stand upon your legs." '* "hy/' 
says Astyages, " lugr^ you never seen the same thing happen to your father /" 
"No, never," sayrCyrus. "What then? How is it with him when he drinks?*' 
" Why, when he has drunk, his thirst is quenched, and that is all." 

We cannot too much admire the skill of the historian, in givii^ such an ex- 
cellent lesson of sobriety in this stoiy. He might have done it in a serious 
grave way, and have spoken with tlie air of a philosopher ; for Xenoplion, 
although a great warrior, was asexcetlent a philosopher as his master Socrates. 
But instead of that, he puts the instmction into the mouth of a child, and con- 
ceals it under the veil of a stoiy, which in the original is told with ail the wit 
and agreeablencss imaginable. 

Mandana being upon the point of retuminç to Persia, Cyrus joyfully cora- 
• plied with the repeated requests bis grandfather had made to him to stay in 
Media ; being desirous, as be said, to p^ect himself in the art of ridii^, wfaicb 
he was not yet master of, and which was not known in Persia, where the bar- 
lY^nness of the country, and its craggy mountainous situation, rendered it unfit 
for the breeding of norses. 

During the time of his residence at this court, his behavKMir procured bim 
infinite love and esteem. He was gentle, affable, beneficent, and generous. 
Whenever the young lords had any lavour to ask of the king, Cyrus was their 
solicitor. If the king had any subject of complaint against them, Cyrus was 
their mediator ; their afiairs became his, and he always managed them so wel]» 
that he obtained whatever he desired. 
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When Crnw was about sixteen yean of age. the son of the king of the Ba- 
bylonians,* (this was Evil-Merodach» son of Nebuchadnezzar,) at a hunting 
match a short time before his marriage, thought fit to show his braveiy by 
making an irruption into the territories âf the JM&des ; which obliged Astyages 
to take the field, to oppose the invader. Here it was that Cyrus, having fol- 
lowed bis grandfather, served his a|)prenticeship in war. He behaved so well 
on this occasion, that the victory which the Medes gained over the Babylonians, 
was chiefly owing to his valour. 

The year after, his father recalling him, that he might accomplish his time in 
the Persian exercises, he departed immediately fiom the court of Media, that 
neither his father nor his countiy might have any room to complain of Hiis delay. 
This occasion showed how much he was beloved. At his departure he was 
accompanied by all sorts o( people, young and old. Astyages himself con- 
ducted him a good part of his journey on horseback ; and when the sad mo- 
ment came that they must part, the whole company were bathed in teai9.t 

Thus Cynis returned into his own country, and re-entered the class of chil- 
dren, where hp continued a year longer. His companions, after his long resi- 
dence in so voltfptoous and luxurious a court as that of the Medes, expected to 
find a great change in his manners. But when they saw that be was content 
with their ordinaiy table, and that, when he was present at anv entertainment, 
he Yvas more sober and temperate than any of the company, toey looked upon 
him with new admiration. 

From this first class he passed into the second, which is the class of youths ; 
and there it quickly appeared that he had not his equal in dexterity, address, 
patience, and obedience. 

Ten years after, he was admitted into the men's class, wherein he remained 
thirteen years, till he set out at the head of the Persian army, to go to the aid 
of his uiKle Cyaxares. 

section iii. the first campaign op cyrus, who goes to 817çcour his 
uncle . cyaxares against the babylonians. 
Astyages, 
brother to 

was engaged'in a terrible war. ' He was informed that the kin^ of tHe Baby- 
lonians (Nerigiissor) was preparing a powerful army against him. and that he 
had already engaged several princes on his side, and among others Cnssus, 
king of Lydia ; that he had likewise sent ambassadors to the king of India, to 
give him unjust impressions of the Medes and Persians, by representing to 
him how dangerous a closer alliance and union between two nations, already so 
powerful, might be, since they could in the end subdue all the nations around 
them, if a vigorous opposition was not made to the progress of their power. 
Cyaxares, therefore, despatched ambassadors to Cambyses, to desire succoun 
from him ; and ordeYed them to bring it about, that Cyrus should have the 
command of the troops his father was to send. This was readily granted. As 
soon as it was known that Cyrus was to march at the head ofthe army, the 
.joy was universal. The army consisted of thirty thousand men, all infantiy, 
ibr the Persians had as yet no cavaliy ; but the^ were all chosen men, and 
such as had been raised in a particular manner. First of all, Cyrus chose out of 
the nobility two hundred of the bravest officers, each of whom was ordered to 
choose out four more of the same sort, which made a thousand in all ; and these 
were the officers tiiat were called 'Ono'rmi,^ and who signalized themselves 
afterwards so g[loriously upon all occasions. Evenr one of this thousand was 
appointed to raise among tne people ten light-armea pikemen, ten stingers, and 
ten bowmen, which amounted in the wfaofe to one and thirty thousand men. 

• In XenoplMn, thii peopla are a1w«7« called AMjriu» t and in troth thc^ an Asayrians, but AM^nan* 
of Babylon, whom we mttit not confoaod with those of Ninereh, whoic empifCt U we have seen already» 
waa otteriy destroyed by the ruin of Ninereh* the capital city. 

t A. M. 9431. Ant J. C. 599. t A. M. 3444. Ant J. C. 560. Cynp^ I. i. p. 92-«t. 
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ES. kiiK^ of the Medes, dying, was succeeded by his son Cyaxares, 
Cyrus s mother.! Cyaxares was no sooner on the throne, than he 
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Before thej proceed^ totiiis choice,. Cynis thought fit to make a spe^cfa to 
the two hundred officers, whom, after hkviug highly praised for iheir courage, 
he inspired with the strongest assurance of victoiy and success. " Do y cm 
know," says he to them, " the nature of the enemy you have to deal wrth ^ 
They are soft, effeminate, enervated men, ah-eady half conquered by their own 
luxury- and voluptuousness; men not able to bear either hunger or thirst; 
equally incapable of supporting the toil of war, or the sight of danger : whereas 
you, that are inured fi-om your infancy to a sober and hard way of living ; to 
you, I say. hunger and thirst are but the sauce, and the only sauce to your 
meals ; fatigues are your pleasures, dangers your delight, and the love of your 
country and of glory your only passion. Besides, the justice of our cause k 
another considerable advantage. They are the aggressors. It is the çneirr 
that attacks us, and they are our friends and allies that require our aid. Cm 
any thing be more just than to repel the ii^juiy they would briqg upoo us ? Is 
there any thing more honourable than to fly to tlie assistance of our friend: ? 
But what ought to be the prmcipal motive of your con6deDce ts, that i do not 
engage in this expedition without having first consulted the gods, and impkitd 
their protection ; for you know it is my custom to begin all mj actions, and aA 
my undertakings, in that manner." 

Soon after, C^rus set out without loss of time ; but before his departure he 
invoked the gods of the country a second time. For his great mazim was, 
and he had it from his father, that a man ought not to form aay eoteiprke, 
great or small, without consulting the Divinity, and imploring his ^loltection, 
Cambyses had often taught him to consider, that the prudence of men U 
very âiort, and their views very limited ; that they cannot penetrate nio futu- 
rity ; and that many times what they think roust needs turn to their advan- 
tage, proves their ruin ; whereas the gods, being eternal, know all things, ia- 
ture as well as past, and inspire those they love to undertake what is most ex> 
pedient for them, which is a favour and a protection they owe to no man, and 
grant only to those that invoke and consult them.'* 

Cambyses accompanied his sou as far as the frontiers of Persia ; and, in the 
way, gave him excellent instructions concerning the duties of the general of an 
anny . Cyrus thoi^ht himself ignorant of nothing that related to the business 
of war, after the many lessons he had received from the most able masters of 
that time. " Have your masters,'* says Cambyses to him, "given you any 
instructions concerning economy, that is to say, concerning the manner of sup- 
plying an army with all necessary provisions, of preventing sickness, and pre- 
servii^ the health of the soldiers ; of strengthening their bodies by frequent 
exercises ; of exciting a generous emulation among them ^ of making youneli 
obeyed, esteemed, and beloved by your soldiers ?" Upon each of these point?, 
and upon several others mentioned by the king, Cyrus owned be bad never 
heard one word spoken, and that it was all entirely new to him. *' What is it 
then your masters have taught you." " They have taught me to fence," re- 
plied the prince, " to draw the bow, to fli^g the javelin, to majic out a camp. 
to draw the plan of a fortification, to range troops in order of battle, to review 
them, to see them march, file off. and encamp. Cambyses, smiling, gave hi^ 
son to understand, that they baa taught him nothing of what was most ma- 
terial and essential for a good officer, and an expert commander to know. And 
in one single conversation, which certainly deserves to be well studied by all 
young gentlemen designed for the army, he taught him infinitely more than all 
the celebrated masters had done, in the course of several years. I shall give buf 
one short instance of this discourse, which may give the reader an idea of Uie rest 
The question was, what are the proper means of making the sokiiers obe- 
dient and submissive ? " The way to effect that," says Cyrus. *' seems to be 
very easy, and very certain ; it is only to praise and reward those that obey, 
and. to punish and stigmatize such as fail in their duty.^' '* You say well," 

• A. M. 3445. ilnt. J. C. SbO. 
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Pepiied Cambyses, " that is the way to make them obey you by force ; but the 
3hief point ia to make them obey you willingly and freely. Now, the sure 
nethoG of effecting this, is to convince those you command, that you know 
)€tter what is for their advantage than they do themselves; for all mankind 
eadily submit to those of whom they have that opinion. This is the princi- 
)le from whence that blind submission proceeds, which you see sick persons 
>ay to their physician, travellers to their guide, and a ship's company to their 
)ilot. Their obedience is only founded upon their persuasion that VMi physi- 
:ian, the guide, and the pilot, are all more skilful and knowing in their respec- 
ive callings, than themselves." " But what shall a man do," says Cyrus to his 
ather, " to appear more skilful and expert than others ?" *' He must be really 
50," replied Carabyses ; " and in order to be so, he must apply himself closely 
10 bis profession, dfiligently study all the rules^of it, consult the most able ana 
experienced masters, neglect no circumstance that may contribute to the suc- 
cess of his enterprises ; and, above ail, he must have recourse to the protection 
of the gods, from whom abne we receive all our wisdom, and all our success." 

As soon as Cyras had reached C^aicares, the first tning he did, after the 
usu# compliments had passed, wa^ to inform himself of the quality and num- 
ber of the forces on both sides. It appeared by the computation made of 
them, that the enemy's army amounted to two hundred thousand foot, and sixty 
thousand horse ; and that the united armies of the Medes and Persians scarcely 
amounted to half the number of foot ^ and as to the cavalry, the Medes had 
not so many by a third. This great inequality put Cyaxares in terrible fears 
and perplexities. He could think of no other expedient, than to send for ano- 
ther body of troops fk>m Persia, more numerous than that already arrived. 
But this expedient, besides that it would have taken too much time, appeared 
in itself impracticab\e. Cyrus immediately proposed another, more sure and 
more expeaitious, which was, that his Persian soldiers should change their 
arms. As they chiefly used the bow and the javelin, and consequently their 
manner of fighting was at a distance, in which kind of engagement the greater 
number was easiljr superior to the lesser ; Cyrus was of opinion, that they 
should be armed with such weapons as should oblige them to come to blows 
with the enemy immediately, and by that means render the superiority of 
their numbers useless. This project was mightily approved, and instantly put 
in execution.* 

Cyrus established a wonderful order among the trocms, and inspired them 
with a surprising emulation, by the rewards he promised, and by his obliging 
and engagmg deportment towards all. As for money, the only value he set 
upon it was to give it away. He was continually making presents to one or 
other, according to their rank or their merit : to one a buckler, to another a 
sword, or something of the same kind equally acceptable. By this generosity, 
this greatness of soul, and beneficent disposition, he thought a general ought 
to distinguish himself, and not by the luxuiy of his table, or the richness of 
his clothes, and still less by his haughtiness and imperious demeanour.! " A 
commander could not," he said, give actual proofs of his munificence to 
every body, and for that very reason he thought himself obliged to convince 
eyeiy body of his inclination and good will ; for though a prince mifht exhaust 
his treasures by making presents, yet he could not injure himself by benevo- 
lence and humanity, by bein^ sincerely concerned in the good or evil that 
happens to others, and by makii^ it appear that he is so."| 

One day, as Cyras was reviewing his army,' a messenger came to him from 
Cvaxares. to acquaint him that some ambassadors beipg arrived from the kipg 
of the Indians, be desired his presence immediately. " For that purpose," 
says he, " I have brought you a rich garment, for the king desires you would 
appear magnificently dressed before the Indians, to do iSe nation honour. "§ 

• Cjfop. I. it p. 88—40. t Cyrop. I, it. p. 44. J Cyrop. 1. riii. p. 2(r7. i Cyrop. 1. ii. p. 56. 
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Cyrus lost not a moment's time, but instantly set out with his trodps, to watf 
upon the king, though without changing his dress, which was veiy plain, aitc 
the Persian fashion, and not as the Greek text has it, polluted or spoiled i^iè 
any foreign ornament.* Cyaxares seeming at first a little displeased at it 
" If I had dressed myself in purple,*' says Cyrus, " and loaded myself wi'. 
bracelets and chains of gold, and with all that, had been longer in comirc 
should I have done you more honour than I do now, by my expedition ani 
the sweat of my face, and by letting all the world see with what promptitu^i 
and despatch your orders are obeyed?'* 

Cyaxares, satisfied with this answer, ordered the Indian ambassadors to bi 
introduced. The purport of their speech was, that they were sent by the 
king, their master, to learn the cause of the war between the Medes and the 
Babylonians ; and that they had orders, as soon as they heard what the Medfc 
should say, to proceed to the court of Babylon, to know what motives tb^j 
had to allege on their part ; to the end that the king, their master, after hxw^ 
examined the reasons on both sides, miçht take part with those who had m 
and justice on their side. This is making a noble and glorious use ofjna* 
power : to be influenced only by justice, to cotisait no advantage kom A ai- 
vision of neighbours, but to declare openly against the unjust aggressor, a 
favouf of the injured jMirty. Cyaxares and Cyrus answered, they had gives 
the Babylonians no subject of complaint, and that they willingly accepted tk 
mediation of the king of India. It appeal;? in the sequel that be dedaied fur 
the Medes. 

The kii^ of Armenia, who was vassal to the Medes, looking upon tbem as 
ready to be swallowed up by the formidable league fonned against them, 
thought fit to lay hold of this occasion to shake off their yoke.t Accordiif ly, 
he refused to pay them the ordinaij tribute, and to sen4 them the number <à 
troops be was obliged to furnish m time of war. This highly embanasâed 
Cyaxares, who was afraid at this juncture of bringing new enemies upon h^ 
hands, if he undertook to compel the Armenians to execute their treaty. Bu: 
Cyrus, having informed himself exactly of the strei^th and situation ol ik 
countiy, undertook the affair. The important point was to keep his desigr. 
secret, without which it was not likely to succeed. He tfaerefi>re appointed d 
great hunting match on that side of the countiy ; for it was his custom to ride 
out that way, and frequently to hunt with the king's son, and the young noble- 
men of Armenia. On the da^ appointed, he set out with a numerous retinue. 
The troops followed at a distance, and were not to appear tiU a signal wiî 
given. After some days hunting, when they had nearly reached the palace viheit 
the court resided, Cyrus communicated his design to his office»; and sesH 
Chiysanthes with a detachment, ordering them to make themselves masters of j 
certain steep eminence, where he knew the king used to retire incase dvi 
alarm, with nis family and his treasures. 

This being done, he sent a herald to the king of Armenia, to summon kim 
to perform the treaty, and in the meantime ordered bis troops to adrai» 
Never was a court in greater suiprise and perplexity. The lung was con- 
scious of the wrong he had done, and was not in a condition to support it How- 
ever, he did what he could ta assemble bis forces together from all quartern; 
and, in the mean time despatched his youngest son, called Stabaris, iciotk 
mountains, with his wives, his cL^hters, and whatever was most precious aod 
valuable- But when he was iiformed by his scouts diat Cirrus was cicely 

Çursuing, he entirely lost all courage, and all thoughts of making a-deteoct 
*he Araienians following his example, ran away, every one where he ccdii, 
to. secure what was dearest to him. Cyrus, seeing the countiy covered with 
people that were endeavouririg to make their escape, sent them word, that do 
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irm should be done them if they staid in their houses; but that as many as 
ere taken runnine away should be treated as enemies. This made them all 
tire to their habitations, excepting' a few that followed the kinç. 

On the other hand they thai were conducting the princesses to me mountains, 
II into the ambush Ckrysanthes IÂ1 laid for tliem, and were most of them 
ken prisoners. The queen, the king's son, his daughters, his eldest son's 
ifey and his. treasures, all fell into the hands of the Persians. 

The king, hearir^ this melancholy news, and not knowing what would be- 
>me of him, retired to a little eminence, where he was presently invested by 
te Persian army, and obliged to surrender. Cyrus ordered him, with all his 
mily, to be brought to the^midst of the army. At that very instant arrived 

Igranes, the king s eldest son, who was just returned from a journey. At so 
lovif^ a scene, he could not forbear weeping. Cyrus addi«ssing himself to 
im, said, " Prince, you are come very seasonably to be present at tfie trial 
f your father." And immediately he assembled the captains of the Persians 
ni Medes, and called in also the great men of Armenia. Nor did he so much 
s exclude the ladies from this assembly, who were there in their chariots, but 
ave them full liberty to hear and see all that passed. 

^Vhen all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded silence, he began with ire- 
luirii^ of the kinç, that in all thé questions he was going to propose to him, 
le would answer sincerely, because nothing could be more unworthy a person 
>f his rank, than to use dissimulation or ialsehood. The.kir^ promised he 
vould. Then Cyrus asked him, but at different times, proposii^ each arti- 
cle separately, and in order, whether it was not true, that he had made war 
ipon Astyages, king of the Medes, his grandfatlier : whether he had not been 
>vercome in that war, and in consequence of his defeat had concluded a treaty 
<»*ith Astyages; whether by virtue of that treaty he was not obliged to pay a 
:ertain tribute, to furnish a certain number of troops, and not to keep any 
brlified place in hiâ country ? It was impossible for the king, to deny any of 
bese facts, which were all public and notorious. " For what retson, then," 
:ontinued Cyrus, " have you violated the treaty in eveiy article ?" " For no 
3ther," replied the kfng, *' than because I thought it a glorious thing to shake 
Dff the yoke, to live free, and to leave my children in the same condition." 
*It is really glorious," answered Cyrus, "to fight in defence of liberty; but 
if any one, after he is reduced to servitude, should attempt to run away from 
bis master, what would you do with him ?" '' I must confess," says the king, 
* I would punish him." "And if you had given a government to one of your 
subjects, and he should be found to misbehaVe, would you continue him in his 
po«t." " No, certainly : I would put another in his place." " And if he had 
imassed great riches by his unjust practices?" " I would strip him of them ?" 
"But which is still worse, if he had held intelligence with your enemies, how 
ivould you treat him ?" " Though I should pass sentence upon myself," re- 
plied the l^^iiigt *^ I niust declare the.truth : I would put him to death." At 
these wordâ, Tigranes tore his tiara from his headland rent his garments : the 
nomen burst out into lamentations and outcries, as if sentence had actually 
passed upon him. 

Cyrus having again commanded silence, Tieranes addressed himself to the 
prince to this effect : " Great prince, can you think it consistent with your wis- 
lorn, to put my father to death, even against your own interest ?'^ "How 
against my interest ?" replied Cyrus. " Because he was never so capable of 
iôing you service." ". How do you make that appear ? Do the faults we com- 
T)it enhance our merit, and give us a new title to consideration and favour?" 
' Thej certainly do, provided they serve to make us wiser. For wisdom is 
•>( inestimable value : are either riches, courage, or address, to be compared 
to it ? Now, it is evideht, this simple day's experience has infinitely improved 
iny father's wisdom. He knows now dear the violation of his word has cost 
liim. He has proved and felt how much you are' superior to him, in all re9^: 
pects. He has not been able to succeed in any of his designs ; but you have 
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happily accomplished all yours ; and with such expedition and secrecy, ùbI 
he has found himself surrounded and taken, befcnne he expected to be atta<iMl 
and the very place of his retreat has served only to ensnare him.*' *' But jim 
father,'* replied Cyrus, ** has yet undei^one no sufierings that can have la^Vi 
him wisdom." "The fear of evils," answered Tigranes, " when it is &o wd 
founded as tiiis is, has a much sharper sting, and is more capable of pierciq 
the soul, than the evil itself. Besides, pennit me to say, that gratitude ^j 
stronger and more prevailing motive than any whatever: and there can Ijf i 
obligations in the world of a higher nature, than those you will lay upon ^ 
father. His fortune, liberty, sceptre, life, wives, and children, all, restored! 
him with such a generosity : where can you find, illustrious prince, in ooe >m 
gle person, so mapy strong and powerful ties to attach him to your service 

"Wejl, then," replied Cyrus, turning to the kii«, " if 1 should yield to tout 
son's entreaties, with what number of men, and what sum of money, viS )'d<j 
assist us in the war a^gainst the Babylonians ?" " My troops and freasoR*." 
says the Armenian king, ** are no longer mine ; they are entirely yocm: 1 c«b 
raise forty thousand foot and eight thousand horse ; and as to money, 1 redt£. 
including the treasure which my father left 'me, there are about three thoŒiàfld 
talents ready money. All these are wholly at your disposal." Cyras y- 
cepted half the number of the troops, and Ifeft the kîr^ the ouitxhaft, for ti* 
defence of the country against the Chaldeans,* with wh«m iie was at war. 
The annual tribute which was due to the Medes, he doubled, ani jostead oi 
fif\y talents exacted a hundred, and borrowed the like sum over «ri above in 
his ovm name. " But what would you give me," added Cyn%*fa (he ran- 
6om of your wives ?" *' All that 1 have in the world," refmed ihe kinç. 
" And for the ransom of your children ?" " The same thing." "From tim 
time, then, you are indebted to me the double of all your possessions." " .^nd 
vou, Tigranes, at what price would you redeem the liberty of your lady !" 
Now he had but lately married her. and was passionately fond of her. "" At 
the price" says he, " of a thousand lives, if 1 had them." Cyrus Âen carr 
ducted them all to his tent, and entertained them at supper. It is easy to !m> 
gine what transports of joy there must have been upon this occasion. 

After supper, as they were discoursing upon various subjects, Cyrus asked 
Tieranes, what was become of a governor he had often seen huntir^ with him. 
and for whom he had a particular esteem. " Alas !" says Tigianes, " he is a 
more ; and 1 dare not tell you by what accident I lostnim. Cyrus pressing 
him to tell him, " My father," continued Tigranes, *' seeing 1 had a veiy tende 
affection for this governor, and that 1 was extremely attached to him, ««usppctfc 
it miglit be of some ill consequence, and put him to death. But he W3>^ 
honest a man, that as he was read^ to expire, he sent for me, and spoke toiif 
in these words : *' Tigranes^ let not my death occasion, any aisqffkction iny% 
towards (he king your father. What he has done to me did not proceed fr:9 
malice, but only from prejudices, and a false notion -mhereraeith fu avw vihsp- 
pily blinded,'*'' — ^" O the excellent man !" cried Cyrus, ** never foi]get the ll*' 
advice he gave you." 

When the conversation was ended, Cyrus; before they parted, embntt* 
them all, as in tnken of a perfect reconciliation. This done, they got it* 
their chariots, with their wives, and went home full of gratitude ai^adnii 
ration. Nothing but Cyrus was mentioned the whole way ; some extoilJK 
his wisdom, others his valour ; some admiring the sweetness cf his temper 
others praising the beauty of his person, and the majesty of his mien. " Aa] 
you," says Tigranes, addressing himself to his lady. " what do you think oi 
Cyrus's aspect and deportment f '— " 1 do not know,'^ replied the la*dy, " 1 i»d 
not observe him."—" Upon what object, then, did you îoi your eyes ?" — " Upjc 
him that said he would give a thousand lives to ransom my liberty." 



* Xennnhon nçver calls th« people of Bdbykaie Clnl^aML Bet RendoUM^l. vii. c 09, ««d Strafc», ! 
STi. p. 799» style Uem w. The Ch«14caM meant ia thii pbce were % people adjokiiy to Aompis. 
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The next day, the king of Annenia sent presents to Cyni«, and refreshments 
his whole army, and brought him double the sum of money he was required 
fomish. But Cyrus took only what had been stipulated, and restored him 
I rest. The Armenian troops were ordered to be ready in three days time, 
1 Tigranes desired to command them. 

[ have thouefat proper, for several reasons, to give so circumstantial an ac* 
mt of this affair ; though I have so far abridged it, that it is not above a 
ïrter of what we find in Xenophon. 

In the first place, it may serve to give the reader an idea of the style of that 
cellent historian, and excite his curiosity to consult the original, whose na- 
al and unaffected beauties are sufficient to justify the singular esteem, which 
Tsons of g^ood taste have ever had for the noble simplicity of that author. 
3 mention but one instance : what an idea of chastity and modesty, and at 
e same tinoe, what a wondeiiul simplicity and delicacy of thought, are there, 

the answer of Tigranes's wife, who has no eyes but for her husband ! 

in the second place, those short, ckne, and pressing intem)gations, each of 
hich demanded a direct, precise answer from the king of Armenia, discover 
16 disciple and scholar of Socn^s, and show in what manner he retained the 
iste of hb master. 

Besides, this relation will give us some idea of the judgment that ought to 
e fonned of Xenophon's Cyropedia ; the substance of which is true, though 
: is embellished jvith several circumstances, added by the author, and intro- 
uced expressly to grace his instructive lessons, and the excellent rules he lays 
own upon soyernment. This much, therefore, in the event we are treating 
f, is real. The king of Armenia having refused to pay the Medes the tribute 
e owed them. Cyrus attacked him suddenly, and oefore he suspected any 
esigns were lormed against him, made himself master of the only fortress he 
ad, and took his family prisoners ; obliged him to pay the usual tribute, and 
3 furnish his quota of troops ; and, after all, so won upon him by his humanity 
nd courteous behaviour, that he rendered him one of the most faithful and 
ffectionate allies the Medes ever had. The rest is inserted only by way of 
mbeliishment, and is rather to be ascribed to the historian than to the history. 

I should never myself have found out what the stoiy of the governor's beinp^ 
lut to death by the father of Tigranes signified, though I was veiy sensible it 
vas a kind of enigma, and figurative of something else. *A person of qualitv, 
me of the greatest wits and finest speakers pf the last age, who was perfectly 
veil acquainted with the Greek authors, explained it to me many years ago, 
vhich 1 have not foigotten, and which I take to be the true meaning of that 
enigma. He supposed Xenophon intended it as a picture of the death of his 
naster Socrates, of whom the state of Athens became jealous on account of 
he extraordinàiy attachment all the youth of the city had to him ; which at 
ast fi^ave occasion to that philosopher's condemnation and death, which he suf- 
'erea without munnur or complamt. 

. In the last place, I thought it proper not to miss this opportunitjr of mani- 
estiog such qualities in my hero, as are not always to be met with in persons 
>f his rank ; such as, by rendering them infinitely more valuable than all their 
Dilitaiy virtues, would most contribute to the success of their designs. In 
nost conquerors we find courage, resolution, intrepidity, a capacity for martial 
exploits., and all such talents as make a noise in the world, and are apt to dazzle 
people by their glariqe outside : but an inward stock of goodness, compassion, 
nd gentleness towar£ tiie unhappy, an air of moderation and reserve, even 
Q prosperity and victoiy, an insinuating and persuasive behaviour, the art of 
:ainiog people's hearts, and attaching tnem to him more by affection than in- 
erest ; a constant and unalterable care always to have right on his side, and 
imprint such a chaiacter of justice and equity upon all his conduct, as his 
eiy enemies are f<Hnced to revere ; and, lastly, such a clemency, as to dis» 

• M. le Comte de Treerillci. 
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tkfimafa those that ofiead through impradence raâiertfaan malice, and tokn 
room ibr their repentance, by giving them opportimitj to return to their dLit 
these are qualities rarely founcTin the most celebrated conquem? of aotiqui^ 
but shone out most conspicuously in Cjmis. 

To retaro to my subject. Cyrus, before he quitted the king^ of Armer.!, 
was willing to do him some signal service. This king was then at war ik^ 
the Chaldeans, a neigfabourii]^ warlike people, who continually harassed u 
country by their inroads, and oy that means hindered a great part €>f his \3sm 
from being cultivated. Cyius, after having exactly informed himself €A tb^ 
character, strength, and the situation of their strong-holds, tnarclied agiam 
them. On the first intelligence of his approach, the Chaldeans pose^itr. 
themselves of the eminences to which they were accustomed to retreat. Cyr. - 
left them no time to assemble all their forces there, but marched to aizzi.: 
them direcdjr* The Armenians, whom he had made his adTuiced ^sl*:. 
were immediately put to flight. Cyrus expected no odier from them, and b*. 
only placed them there, to bring the enemy the sooner to an engagemeof. Arc. 
indfeed, when the Chaldeans came to blows with the Persians, they weic^ x^ 
able to stauod their ground, but weae entirely (defeated. A great number wer 
taken prisoners, and the rest were scattered and dispersed. Cyius him>eL 
spoke to the prisoners, assuring them he was not come to injure tfaaD,oriaTag^t 
tneir countiy , but to grant them peace upon reasonable terms, and to set tbenk 
at liberty. Deputies were immediately sent to him, and % peace was con- 
cluded. For the better security of both nations, and with their Goramaa coo- 
sent, Cyrus caused a fortress to oe built upon an eminence, whicbcoramanded 
the whole countiy ; and left a good garrison in it, which was*to declare against 
either of the two nations that should violate the treaty.* 

Cyrus, understanding that there was frequent intercourse and communiicatiaD 
between the Indians and Chaldeans, desired that the latter would send peRoib 
to accompany and conduct his ambassador, whom he was preparing to send k- 
the king of India. The purport of this embassy was, to desire some succour^ 
in money from that prince, m behalf of Cyrus, who wanted it for Ifae leyyv^ 
of troops in Persia, and promised that, if the gods crowned his designs w\i\ 
success, that potentate should have no reason to repent of having assisted him. 
He was glad to find the Chaldeans ready to second his request, which they 
could do the more advantageously, by enlarging upon the character and ex- 
ploits of Cyrus. The ambassador set out the next day, acoompanied uitb 
some of the most considerable persons of Chaldea, who were directed by \heir 
master to act with the greatest dexterity, and to do all possible justice to tbt 
merit of Cyrus. 

The expedition against the Armenians being happily ended, Cyrus lefttbf 
countiy, to rejoin Cyaxares. Four thousand Chaldeans, the bravest of tbe 
nation, attended him ; and the king of Armenia, who was now delivered hvm 
his enemies, augmented the number of troops he had promised him : so tkr 
he arrived in Media with a great deal of money, and a much more Dumeinr 
army than he had when he left it. 

SECTION IV — THB EXPEDITION OF CYAXARES AND CYRUS AGAINST THL 
BABYLONIANS. THE FIRST BATTLE. 

Both parties had been employed during three years in forming their alL- 
ances, and making preparations for war.t C3mis, finding their troops fiill of 
ardour, and readjr for action, proposed to Cyaxares to lead Uiem against Assyiu. 
His reasons for it were, that he thought it his duty to relieve him, as soon a? 
possible, from the care and expense of maintaining two armies ; that it tr^ 
better they should eat up the enemy's country, than Media ; that so bold a step 
as that of going to meet the Assyrians, might be capable of spreadiqg a terror 
among the enemy, and at the same time inspire their own army with the great- 

- * Cynf. I. iu. p. TO^te. t A.U 9M8. Ant. J. C. SM. Cyrop. 1. ui. p. 7»— 67. 
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r caaBdKi»nAj^4hnij lne*\^ tt was a mazim with him, as it had always been 
ith Cambyses his father, that victoiy did not so much depend upon tne num- 
er, as the vakiur of troops. Cyaxaies agreed to his proposal. 
As soon, therefore, as the customaiy sacrifices were mered, they began tlieir 
larch. Cyrus, in the name of the whole army, invoked tiie tutelary gods of 
le empire, beseeching them to be favourable to them in the expedition they 
«ad undertaken, to accompany them, conduct them, fight for them, inspire 
hem with such a measure of courage and prudence as was necessary, ana, in 
hort, to bless their arms with prosperity and success. In active thus, Cyrus 
>ut in practice that excellent advice nis father had given hkn, of beginning and 
mding all his actions, and ail his enterprises, with prajrer ; and indeed he never 
failed, either before or afler an engagement, to acquit himself, in the presence 
;>f the whole army, of this religious duty. When they were arrived on the 
frontiers of Assyria, it was still their first care to pay their homage to the gods 
of the countiy, and to implore their protection and succour ; after which they 
began to make incursions into the country, and carried off a ^at deal of spoil. 
Cynis, understanding that the enemy's anny was about ten days journey trom 
them, prevailed upon CJyaxares to advance and march up to them. When the 
armies came withm sight, both sides prepared for battle. The Assyrians were 
encamped in the open country, and according to their custom, which the Romans 
imitated afterwards, had encompassed and fortified their camp with a laige 
ditch. Cyrus, on the contraiy ^ who wished to deprive the enemy, as much as 
possible, of the sight and knowledge of the smallness of his anny, covered 
his troops with several little hills ami villages. For several days nothiug was 
done on either side, but looking at and observing one another. At length a nu- 
merous body of the Assyrians movii^ first out of their camp, Cyrus advanced 
with his troops to meet ttiem. But before they came within reach of the enemy, 
he gave the word for rallying the men, which was, Jatpiier^.prtàeclcir and con- 
ductor,* He then caused the ordinaiy hymn to be soumkd, m honour of Castor 
and Pollux, to which the soldiers, fiul of religious ardour, {^toc^ùt,) answered 
with a loud voice. There was nothing in Cyrus's army but cheerfulness, 
emulation, courage, mutual exhortations to braveiy, and a universal zeal to 
execute whatever their lead^ should command. *^For it is observable," sajs 
the historian, '*in this place, that on these occasions, those who fear the Deity 
most are the least afraid of men." On the side of the Assyrians, the troops, 
armed with bows, slings, and darts, made their discharged, before their enemies 
were within reach. But the Persians, animated by the presence and example 
of Cyrus, calne immediately to close dghtwith theencmy, and broke through 
their fiist battalions. The Assyrians, notwithstanding all the efforts used by 
Croesus, and their own kiqg, to encourage them, were not able to sustain so 
impetuous a shock, but immediately fled. At tiie same time the cavaliy of the 
Medes advanced to attack the enemy's horse, which was likewise presently 
routed. The former warmly pursued them to the veiy camp, made a terrible 
slaughter, and Ner^lissor, the kiis" of the Babylonians, was killed in the ac- 
tion. Cjrrus, not thinking himself in a conditk>n to force their intrenchments, 
sounded a retreat. 

The Assyrians, in the mean time, havii^ kist their king, and the flower of 
their army, were in a dreadful consternation.t As soon as Croesus found them 
in so geat disorder, he fled, and left them to shift for themselves. The other 
allies likewise, seeing their afiairs in so hopeless a condition, thought of no- 
thing hut taking advantage of the night to make their escape.} , _ 

Cynis, who had foreseen this, prepared to pursue them closely. But this 
couJd not be effected without cavaliy ; and, as we have already observed, the 
Persians had none. He therefore went to Cyaxares, and acquainted him with 

• I do Mt know whether XciMphon, m this plftce, doet not call Ae Penimn gods b/ the umt of th« fodt 
of his own conntxT. 
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his design. Cyaxares was extremely avene to k» and ^lepMiaAc^ u» Mm boir 
danecfous it was to drive so poweiful an eneifiy to extremities, wfaotn despaj: 
would probably inspire with courage ; that it was a part of wisdom to uk 
good fortune with moderation, and not to lose the fruits of victory by too mocà 
eagerness ; moreover, that be did not wish to compel the Medes, or to rense 
them that repose to which their behaviour had jimlj eotitied tfaeou Cyr^ 
Ujpon this, desired his pennission only to take as many of the horse as ne» 
willing to follow him. Cyaxares readily consented to this, and thought i 
nothing else now, but of passiog bis thne with his office» in feasting and miit^ 
and en|oying the fruits of the victory he had just obtained. ' 

Cyrus marched away in punuit of the enemy, and was followed by the 
greatest part of the Median soldien. Upon the way he met soi&e couiej^ 
mat were coming to him from the Hyrcanians,* wno served in the enejcrs 
army, to assure mm, that as soon as ne appeared, those Hyicanians woàd 
come over to him ; which in efiect they did. Cyrus made the best use of ^ 
time ; and, having marched all night, came up with the Aasyrians. Cismë 
had sent away his ^iyes in the nq^*time, for coolness, for it was tiie smner 
season, and followed them himself with a bodj of cavalry. Wfaeo Èe 
Assyrians saw the enemy so near them, they were m the utmost confosiaD sa 
consternation. Many of those that ran away, being warmly pmsoed, m& 
killed ; all that staid in the camp sumndered ; the victory was complète, and 
the spoil immense. Cyrus reserved all the horses they took in the camp fm 
himself, resolving now to form a body of cavalry for the Penian amy, whkb 
hitherto had none. The richest and most valuable part of the booty he set 
apart for Cyaxares ; and for the prisoneis, he gave them all theirlibeity to go 
home to their own. countiy, without imposing any other oonditioo upon them, 
than that they and their countiymen should deliver up their aims, and enga^ 
no more in war ; Cyrus taking it imon himself to defend them against their 
enemies, and to put them in a coocution for cultivating their lands with entirt 
security. 

While the Medes and the Hyrcanians were still pursuing the remainder oi 
the enemy, Cyrus took care to luive a repast, and even baths prefNued for them, 
that, at their return, they might have nothing to do but to sit dcwn and refresL 
themselves. He likewise thong^t fit to defer die distribution of the spoil till 
then. It was on this occasion this general, v^hose thoughts nothiqg escaped, 
exhorted his Persian soldiers to dbtnguish themselves by their generosity, in 
regard to their allies, from whom they had already received great services, 
and of whom they might expect stiU greater. He desired they would waii 
their return, both for the refreshments, and the division of the spoil ; and thai 
they would show a preference of their interests and conveniencies before ibeé 
own: giving them to undentand, that this would be a sure meaoi of attackkc 
the allies to them for ever, and of securing a new harvest of victories to then 
over the enemy, whkh would procure them all the advantages they axk 
wish, and make them an ample compensation for the vohwteiy losses rbuy 
might sustain, for the sake of winning the affiectkm of the Mtm. TIfey all ac- 
ceded to his opinion. When the Medes and Hyrcanians were letunied froo) 
pursuing the enemy, Cyius made them sit down to the repast he had prepaieà 
for them, desirim^ them to send nothing but bread to the Persians, whotvm 
sufficiently provided, he said, with all they wanted, either for their ragosts, 
or their orinking. Hunger was their only ragout, and water foon Ûnt rirer 
their only drink ; for that was aie way of living to which they had becsac- 
customed from their infancy. 

The next morning came on the division of the spoils. Cyrus, in the ûr; 
phice, ordered the magi to be called, and oommandsd them to choose out at 

* TImm an not Um H|nc«nHi WUi« Ca^iu w«. Froon obterriif Um eacunpBWBts of Cjrw u 
BakjrloM*. OM woald be ut to ooritetare, that Un HyiCMîm httt aMSt were akmit few or fre dsjn 
joonej lovibof Babyho.- 
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al] the booty which was most proper to be offered to the gods on such an occa- 
sion. Then he gavé the Medes and Hyrcanians the honour of dividing all 
that remained among the whole army. They earnestly desired that the rer- 
sians might preside in the distribution, but the Persians absolutely refused : 
so that ihey were obliged to accept of the office, as Cyrus had ordered ; and 
the distribution was made to the general satisfaction of all parties. 

The very night that Cyrus marched to pursue the enemy, Cyaxares had 
passed in feasting and jollity, and had made himself drunk with his principal 
officers. The next morning, when he awaked, he was strangely surprised to 
una himself almost alone, and without troops. Immediately, full of resent- 
ment and rage, he despatched an express to the army, with orders to reproach 
Cyrus severely, and to })riug back the Medes without any delay. This un- 
reasonable proceeding did not dismay Cyrus, who, in return, wrote him a re- 
spectful letter, in which, however, he expressed himself with a generous and 
noble freedom, justified his own conduct, and put him in mind of the pennis- 
sion be bad given him of taking as many Medes with him as were willing to 
follow him. At the same time Cyrus sent into Persia, for a reinforcement of 
his troops, designing to push his conquests still farther.* 

Among the prisoners ef war tliey had taken, there was a young princess, of 
most exquisite beauty, whom they reserved for Cyrus. Her name was Pan- 
thea, the wife of Abradatès, king of Susiana. Upon the report made to Cy- 
rus of her extraordinary beauty, he refused to see her ; for fear, as he said, 
such an object might engage his aâection more than he desired, and divert him 
from the prosecution of the great designs he had in view.f This singular 
moderation in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effisct of the excellent education he 
Iwd received : for it was a principle among the Persians, never to speak be- 
fore young people of any thing that tended or related to love, lest their natu- 
ral inclination to pleasure, which is so strong and violent at that age of levity 
and indiscretion, should be awakened and excited by such discourses, and 
should hurry them into follies and debaucheries. Araspes, a young nobleman 
of Media, who had the lady in his custody, had not the same distrust of his 
own weakness, but pretended that a man may be always master of himself. 
Cyrus committed the princess to his care, and at the same time gave him a 
very prudent admonition; " I have seen a great many persons," says he, " who 
have tliought themselves very strong, wretchedly overcome by that violent 
passion, in spite of all their resolution, who have afler\vards owned, with 
shame and grief, that theit passion was a bondage and slavery, from which 
they had not the power to redeem themselves ; an incurable distemper, out , 
of the reach of all remedies and human effi)rts: a kind of bond or necessity, 
more difficult to force than the strongest chains of iron."! " Fear nothing," re- 
plied Araspes, " I am sure of myself, and I will answer with my life, I shall 
do nothing contrary to my duty. Nevertheless, his passion for this young 
princess increased, and by degrees grew to such a height, that finding her in- 
vincibly averseJe his desires, he was upon the point of using violence with her. 
The princess mkngih made Cyrus acquainted with his conduct, who imme- 
diately sent Artabazus to Araspes, with orders to admonish and reprove him 
in his name. .This officer executed his orders in tlie harshest manner, upbra id- 
ing him with his fault in the most bitter terms, and with such a rigorous severi^, 
as was enough to throw him into despair. Araspes, struck to the soul with 
grief and anguish, burst into a flood of tears ; and being overwhelmed with 
shame and fear, thinking himself undone, had not a word to say for himself. 
Some days afterwards, C^rus sent for him. He went to the prince, fearful and 
trembling. Cyrus took him aside, and instead of reproaching him w?th severity 
as he expected, s|>oke gently to him ; acknowledging, that he himself was to 
blame for having imprudently exposed him to so formidable an enemy. By 

* Cyrop. 1. W. p. 104— 108. t ^vrop. 1. v. p. 114, 117. «t 1, vl. p. 1S3. 155. 
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such an unexpected kindness, the youQg nobleman recovered hcûk Hfe and 
speech. But his confusion, joy, and mtitude, expressed themselves first m 
a torrent of tears. " Alas!'' says he. *^ now I am come to the knowledge d 
myself, and find most plainly, that I have two souls ; one that incline^i me to 
good, another that excites me to evil. The former prevails, when you spe^ 
to me, and come^ to my relief: when I am alone, and left to myself, I gjin 
way to, and am overpowered by the latter." Araspes made advanl^eois 
amends for his fault, and rendered Cyrus connderable service, by retinog a- 
mong the Assyrians, under the pretence of discontent, and by giving intelligeoct 
of their measures and designs.^ 

The loss of so brave an officer, who, through discontent, was supposed to have 
gone over to the enemy, ereatly aflfected the whole army. Panthea,wliohad 
occasioned it, promised Cyrus to supply his place with an officer of eqsa/ 
merit, meaning her husband Abradates. Accordingly, i^n her writing to las. 
he repaired to the camp of the Persians, and was erectly carried to Pac- 
thea's tent, who told him, with a flood of tears, how kindly and handmndy 
she had been treated by the generous conqueror. "And how,'* cried od 
Abradates, *' shall I be able to acknowledge so important a service V* ** Br 
behaving towards him^" replied Panthea, ^* as he hath done towards me.^ 
Whereupon he waited immediately upon Cyrus, and paying his respects to so 
great a benefactor, "you see beforç you." said he " the tenderest Ineod, tbe 
most devoted servant, and the most faithful ally, you ever had ; who^noCbeJi^ 
able otherwise to acknowledge your favouis, comes and devotes htoaelf en- 
tirely to your service." Cyrus received him with such a noble and generous 
air, accompanied with so much tenderness and humanity, as fully oonvioced 
him, that whatever Panthea had said of the wonderful character of HaX great 
prince, was greatly short of the truth. t 

Two Assyrian noblemen, likewise, who desi^d, as Cyvus was infanned, to 
put themselves under his protection, rendered him extraordinaiy service. The 
one was called Gobiyas, an old man, venerable both on account of bis age and 
his virtue. The late kiqg of Assyria, who was well acquamted with his meiit, 
and had a very particular regard for him, had resolved to ^e his daishler 
in marriaff e to his son, and for that reason had sent for him to court This 
young nobleman, at a match of huntine, to which he had hficn invited, hap- 
pened to pierce a wUd beast with his dart, which the kingflaon had missed. 
The latter, who was of a passionate and savage temper, immediately struck the 
gentleman with his lance, through rage and vexation, and laid lum dead upon 
the spot. Gobryas besought Cyrus to avei«;e so unfortunate a û^ter, and to 
take his family under his protection ; and the rather because he had no chi^ 
dren left now but an ooJj daiK^hter, who had lot^ been designed for a wife to 
the young kipg^ut could not be; 
her brother.l This youqg kmg 
nine months, and was succeeded 
thasar, who reigned seventeen yeanr.§ JÊ^ 

The other .Aisyrian nobleman was called Gadates. He ^1 prince of a at 
merous and powerful people. The king then reigning had treated him is a 
Terr cruel manner, after he came to the throne, because one of his concol»» 
had mentioned him as a handsome man, and spoken advantageously oiét 
hapoiness of that woman whom he should choose for a wife.l 

The expectation of this double succour was a strong inducement to Cyns, 
and made him determined to penetrate into the heart of die enemy's couatiT. 
As Babylon, the capital city of the empire he designed to oHiquer. was tm 
chief object of his expedition, he, turned his views and his march mat way, 
not intendkig to attack that citi^ immediately in form, but only to take a xkm 
of it, and make himself acquamted with it ; to draw off as many allies as he 
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could from that poince's paHr, and to make previous dispositions and pre- 
parations for the siege he meditated. He Set out, therefore, with his troops, 
and first marched to the territories of Gohiyas. The fortress he lived in seemed 
to be an impregnable place, so adyantageouslj was it situated, and so strongly 
ibrtified on all sides. This prince came out to meet him, and ordered re- 
freshments to be brou^t for his whole army. He then conducted Cyrus to 
his palace, and there laid an infinite number of silver and gold cups, and other 
vessels, at his feet, together with a multitude of purses, full of the golden coin 
of the countiy ; then sending for his daughter, who was of a majestic shape and 
exquisite beauty, which the mourning habit she wore for her brother's death 
seemed greatly to enhance, he presented her to Cyrus, desiring him to take her 
under his protection; and to accept those marks ot his acknowtedgment, which 
he took the liberty to ofier him. *' I willingly accept your gold and silver,'' 
says Cyrus, *' and I make a present of it to your daughter, to augment her 
portion. Doubt not, but among the nobles of roj court, you will find a match 
suitable for her. It will neither be their own riches nor yours, which they 
will set their esteem upon. I can assure you, there are many among them, 
who wouM make no account of all the treasures oC Babylon, if^they were un- 
attended with merit and .virtue. It is their only glcMy^ 1 dare affirm it of 
them, as it is mine, to approve themselves faithful to their firiends, formidable 
to their enemies, and respectful to the gods." Gobiyas pressed him to take 
a repast with him in his bouse, but he steadfastly refijsed, and returned into 
his camp with Gobiyas, who staid and eat with him and his officers. The 
ground, and the green turf that was upon it, was the only bed or couch they 
had ; and it is to be supposed the whole entertainment corresp<Hided. Go- 
biyas, who was a person of good sense, was convinced how much that noble 
simplicity was superior to his vain magnificence ; and declared, that the Assy- 
rians had the art of distioguishing themselves by pride, and the Persians by 
merit : and above all things he admired the ingenuous vein of humour, and the 
innocent cheerfiilness, that reij^ned throughout the whole entertainment.* 

Cjrrus, always intent upon his great design, proceeded with Gobr^as towards 
the countiy of^Gadates, which was beyond Babylon. Intheneigfabouihood 
of this, there was a strong citadel, which commanded the country of the Sacaef 
and the Cadusians, where a governor for the king of Babylon resided, to keep 
those people in awe. Cyrus made a feint of attacking the citadel. Gadates, 
whose intelligence with the Persians waç as yet kept seci^ t, by Cyrus's advice, 
offered himself to the Governor of it, to join with him m the defence of that 
important place. He was accordingly admitted with all his troops, and im- 
mediately delivered it up to Cyrus. The possession of the citadel made him 
master of the Sacœ and the Cadusians ; and as he treated those people with 

Çeat kindness and lenity, they remained inviolably attached to nis service. 
he Cadusians raised an army of twenty thousand foot, and four thousand horse ; 
and the Sacs furnished ten thousand foot, and two thousand horse archers. 
The king of Assyria took the field, in order to punish Gadates for this rebellion ; 
but Cyrus engaged and defeated him, making a great slaughter of his troops, 
and ODliging mm to retreat to Babylon. After this exploit, the conqueror 
employed some time in ravaging the enemy's countiy. His kind treatment of 
the prisoners of war, in giving to all of them liberty to return home to their 
habitations, had spread the &me of his clemency ifriiereverhe came. Numbers 
:of people voluntarily surrendered to him, and veiy much augmented his army. 
,Tl£en, advancing near the city of Babylon, he sent the king of Assyria a per- 
sonal challenge, to terminate their quarrel by a single comoat ; but his chal- 
lenge was not accepted. In order to secure the peace and tranquillity of his 
allies during his absence, he made a kind of truce, or treaty, with the king of 
Assyria, by which it was agreed on both sides, that the husbandmen should 
not 1[)e molested, but should have fiill liberty to cultivate their lands, and reap 

• Cjivp. 1. T. p. 119, 133. t Not the Smea of SejthU. 
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the fruits of their labour. Therefore after havii^ viewed the. cowoiry^ txi 
mined the situation of Babylon, acquh^d a considerable number of frieuds jk 
allies, and greatly augmented his càvaliy, he marched away on his relu- 
to Media.* 

When he came to the frontiers, he sent a messenger to Cyaxaies, to acqu^: 
him with his arrival, and to receive his commairas. Cyaxares did oot thi^ 
pn>I>er to admit so great an army into his countiy, an army that was about i 
receive a farther augmentation of forty thousand noen, just arrived from Pen-k 
He therefore set out the next day with what cavaliy he had leit, to joia Cjru 
who likewise advanced to meet him with his cavaliy , which were very fine an 
numerous. The sight of those troops rekindled the jealousy and diasatis^ti^ji 
of Cy axares. He received his nephew in a very cold mwmer, turned away his 
face from him, to avoiq the receiving of his salute, and even wept ihau^ 
vexation. Cyius commanded all the company to retire, and entered JodD a ac- 
versation with his uncle» ibr explaining hunself with the more fineedom. He 
spoke to him with so much moderation, submission, and reason ; g^ve faim$«b 
strong proofs of his integrity, respect, and inviolable attachment to his j)ei?ri 
and interest, that in a mbment he dispelled all his suspicions, and pertecDr 
recovei'ed his favour and Sood opinion. They embracea each otber, and teih 
were shed on both sides. iHow great was the joy of the Persians and Mtàti 
who waited the event of Ais interview with anxiety and trembling, is oot to ht 
expressed. Cyaxares and Cyrus immediately remounted their horses, and 
then all the Medes ranged themselves '\n the» train of Cyaxares, Èccuding to 
the sign given them by Cyrus. The Pensians followed Cyrus, and the men cf 
tlie other nations their particular prince. When they arrived at the canp^ they 
conducted Cyaxares to the tent prepared for him. He was presenûy visitea 
by almost all the Medes, who came to salute him, and to bring him pieaeDts ; 
some of their own accord, and others by the direction of Cyrus. Cyaxares 
was extremely touched at this proceeding, and began to find that Cyrus had 
not corrupted his subjects, and that the Medes had the same aâectîoD for \m 
as before.! 

Such was the success of Cyrus's first expedition against Croesus and the 
Babylonians. In the council, held the next day, in the presence of Cyaxaits 
and all the officers, it was resolved to continue the war.t 

-Not finding in Xemphon any date that precisely fixes the years wherein the 
several events he relaies happened, I suppose, with Usher, Ihou^ Xenopfaoni 
relation dues not seem to favour this conjecture, that between me two Wltkf 
against Crœsus and the Babylonians, several years passed, during which £/ 
necessaiy preparations were made on both sides, for canying on the imporUrt 
war which was begun ;. and within this interval 1 place the marriage of Cyius 

Cyrus, then, alK)ut this time, had thought ot making a tour into his oini 
country, about six or seven years after his departure, at the head of the Pei^icS 
army. Cyaxares, on this occasion, gave him a signal testimony of the vâlief 
he had (pr his merit. Having no male issue, and but one daughter, he oâprt i 
her in martiage to Cyrus, with an assurance of the kingdom of Media ior i». 
portion.§ Cyrus had a grateful sense of this advantageous offer, and expraoci 
the warmest acknowledgments of it ; but thought himself not at liberty u 
accept it, till he had the consent of his father and mother ; leaving therein . 
rare example to all future ages, of the respectful submission a»! entire depti- 

♦ Cyrop. 1. w. p. 134—140. t Cytx)p. 1. v. p. in->147. J Cyvop. L t'u ^ K8— I: 

{ Xeoopbon places (his m 'uriaçe after th« takinfr of Babylon. Bot asCjmital Uiat tiaie was ai^rr 
nxty jrrars of are, and the princr^ not ipitch less, and as it is improbable that either of the» sbociJ ^ * 
till that ajre, before they thourbt of Dtatrinioiiy, I thoiip bt proper to five ÙÛ» fact a more «arly am.tr. h^ 
sNes, tt ar.y rate, Cao^byses w>uld but c been but ttveu jre-ar* old when he came to th« throes, arJ bu 
foorteen or'fiftr«:n «bea hr died : whir u cannot be reconciled with the expeditions be nwle into £çr". 
and Kthiopia, nor wii h the v^ ol his liintory. Ferhnpti Xenop bon mipht date tlie talcing of Babybio râf. r 
•arlii-r than we do ; bat I foUo-vr the c\ .-oboioi^ of Archbi|hop I 'sher. I have also left^oat vbst is rf!.;«tci 
in the Cyropa'dia. I. viii. p. -i'«8, that from the time Cyrus was at the court of his g^randfaiher A«:> :^*^, 
the younf priaccas had said she would hare dv other faurt>«ad than Crms. H«r father CraxAres wi» li^ - 
bat Uurty /ears old. ' 
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Lence, which all children ought to show to their parents on the like occasiois, 
it whatever age they may be, or to whatever d^r^ .of power and greatness 
hey may have arrived. Cyrus married this pfincéas.onliis return from Persia.* 
When the marriage solemnity was over,Cyni9 returned to his camp, and 
mproved the time he had to spare, in securing' his n0\r conquests, and trikiiig 
\\\ proper measures with his allies, for accomplkshiog the great design he had 
forniea. 

Foreseeing, says Xenophon, that the çreparatioiés ^r war might take up a 
ÇTcat dealoftime, he oitched his can^p in a convenient and healthy place, and 
fortified it very strongly. He there kept bis troops to ti^ ^^e discipline and 
exercise as if the enemy had been always in siçht.t ' ' 

■ Xbey understood by deserters, and by the prisoners brought every day into 
the camp, that the king of Babylon was gone into Lydia, and had carried with 
hltn vast sums of gold and silver. The common soldiers immediately con- 
cluded, that it was fear which made him remove his treasures. But Cyrus 
judçed he had undertaken this journey, only to raise up some new enemy 
against him ; and therefore laboured with indefatigable application in pre- 
paring for a second battle. 

Above all thin^ he applied himself to strengthen his Persian cavaliy^ and 
to have a great number of chariots of war, built after a new form, having tound 
great inconveniences in the old ones, the fashion of which came from Troy, 
and had continued in use till that time throughout all Asia. 

In this interval, ambassadors arrived from the king of India, with a laige sum 
of money for Cyrus from the king their roaster, who had also ordered them to 
assure him, that he was very glad ne had acquainted him with what he wanted ; 
that he was willing to be his friend and ally ; and, if he still wanted more money, 
he had nothing to do but to let him know ; and that, in short, he had ordered 
his ambassadors to pay him the same absolute obedience as to hin^ji^ jCy- 
rus received these obliging offers with all possible dignity uidfji^fit^^'lv^'' 
treated the ambassadors with the utmost respect, and made tnem- noble pie- 
sents ; and taking advantage of thpir good disposition, desired them to depute 
three of their oivn body to the enemy, as envoys from the kiqg of India, on 
pretence of proposing an alliance with the king of Assyria, but in effect to dis- 
cover his designs, and give Cyrus an account of them. The Indians undertook 
this employment with joy, and acquitted themselves in it with great abili^.t 
I do not recognise, in this last circumstance, the upright conduct and usual 
sincerity of Cyrus. Could he be ignorant, that it was an open violation of the 
law of nations to send spies to an enemy's court, under the title of ambas- 
sadors ; which is a character that will not suffer those invested with it, to act 
so mean a part, or to be guilty of such treachery ? 

Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle, like a man who had nothii^ but 
p^rcat objects in view. He not only took care of eveiy thing that had been re- 
solved in council, but took pleasure in exciting a noble emulation among his 
officers, who ^ould have the finest arms, be the best mounted, throw a dart or 
shoot an arrow the most dexterously, or who should undergo toil and fatigue 
with the greatest patience. This he brought about by taking them with him 
in huntii^, and by constantly «warding those that distinguished Uiemselves 
most. Wherever he perceived that, the captains took particular care of their 
men, he praised them publicly, and showed them all possible favour. When 
he made them any feast, he never proposed any other diversions than militanr 
exercises, and always gave considerable prizes to the conquerors, by which 
means he excited a universal ardour throughout his army. In a word, he 
was a general, who, in repose as well as action, nay, even in his pleasures, his 
meals, conversations, and walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on promoting 
the service. It is by such methods a man becomes an able and complete 
warrior.§ 

*■ --■■■■■■. 
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In the mean time, the Indian amhassadors, having^ retumed ût>mâie enemj*» 
eamp, brought wora, that Croesus was chosen generalissimo of their aroty ; 
that all the Kings and princes in their alliance had agreed to fuinidi the neces- 
saiy sums of money tor raising the troops ; that the Thracians had alnadv 
engaged themselves ; that from Egypt a great succour was marching, cob- 
sisting of a hundred and twenfy thousand men ; that another army was ex- 
pected fifom Cyprus ; that the Cilicians, the people of the two Phr^gias, the 
Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, Cappadocians, Arabians, and Phœoicians, were 
already arrived ; that the Assyrians were likewise come up with the kii^ o^ 
Babylon ; that the lonians, iEollans, and most of the Greeks living io Asa, 
hadoeen obli^d to join them ; that Cnesus had likewise sent to the Lacede- 
monians, to bring them into a treaty of alliance ; that the anny was aasemUetf 
near the river Pactolus, frcHn whence it was to advance to Tfaymbria, 'whkh 
was the place of rendezvous for all the troops. This relation was cooÊned 
by the accounts brought m, both by the prisoners and the spies.* 

Cyrus's armv was discouraged by this news. But that prince, having sf- 
sembled his officers, and represented to them the infinite diffiereoce betwee 
the enemy's troops and theuB, soon dispeUed their fean, and revived their 
courage. f 

Cyrus had taken proper measures for providing his army with all necessa- 
ries, and had given orders, as well for their march as for the battle he was 
preparing to fight ; in doing which, he descended to an astonidiiiç detaJl, 
which Xenophon relates at length, and 'which reached from the chief com- 
manders down to the veiy lowest subaltern officers ; for he knew ^ery well, 
that upon such precautions the success of enterprises depends, vdàdh often 
miscarry through the neglect of the smallest circumstances ; in the sune man- 
ner, as it frequently happens, that the playing or movement of the greatest ma- 
chines is stopped throuffh the disorder ofa single wheel, however smalLt 

This prince knew allthe officers of his army by their names: and makine 
use of a common, but significant comparison, he used to say, " He thought it 
strange that an artificer should know the names of all his tools, and a general 
shoula be so indifferent, as not to know the names of all his captains, which 
are the instruments he must make use of in all his enteiprises andopeiations." 
Besides, he was persuaded, that such an attention had something in it more 
honourable for the officers, more engaging, and more prc^per to excite them 
to do their duty, as it naturally leads them to believe they are both known and 
esteemed by their general. § 

When all the preparations were finished, Cyrus took leave of Cyaxaie8,wfao 
staid in Media, with a third part of his troc^, that the countiy mig^t not be 
left entirely defenceless.! 

Cyrus, who understood how advantageous it is always to make the eneroj's 
country the seat of war, did not wait for the Babylonians coming to attack him 
in Meoia, but marched forward to meet them in their territories, that be nujdit 
both consume their forage by his troops, and disconcert their measures br^ 
expedition, and the boldness of his undertaking. After a veiy low mara, be 
came up with the enemy at Thymbria, a city of Lydia, not far (ram Saidts, 
the capital of the country. Tfaiey did not imagine this prince, with half the 
number of forces they had, could think of coming to attack them in dieir owd 
countiy; and they were strangely surprised to see him come, beibre they had . 
time to lay up the provisions necessaiy for the subsistence of their moat' 
rous arm^, or to assemble all the forces they intended to bring into the field 
against him. 

SECTroif v.— THE BATTLE OF THYMBRlJl, BETWEEN CYRUS Ain> CRaSVS. 

^ This battle is one of the most considerable events in antiquity, since it de- 
cided upon the empire of Asia between the Assyrians of Babylon and the Per- 

* Cjtm. p. IM. t Cynp. I. Tt. p. US. 1 Crrop. p. 1M~iA3l 
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sians. It was this oonsideration that induced M. Freret, one of my brethren- 
in the Acadenry of Polite Literature, to examine it with particular care and 
exactness ; and the rather, as he observes, because it is the first pitched battle 
of whidi we have any âill or particular account.* I have assumed the privi- 
lege of making use ot the labours and learning of other persons, but without 
robbing them of the glory, or deny ing myself the liberty of makine such al- 
terations as I mi^t judge necessair. I shall g^ve a more ample ana particular 
description of this battle than I usually do of such matters, because Cyrus being 
looked upon as one of the greatest captains of antiquity, those of the profes* 
sion may be glad to trace him in all his steps through this important action ; 
moreover, the manner in which the ancients made war, and fought battles, is 
an essential part of their history. 

In Cyrus's army, the companies of ^t consisted of a hundred men each, 
exclusive of the cai>tain. £lach company was subdivided into four parts or 
platoom, which consisted of ibur-and-twenty men each, not including the person 
who commanded. These subdivisions were again divided into two files, con» 
sisting of twelve men each. Eveiy ten companies had a particular superior 
officer to command them, corresponding with the present rank of colonel; and 
ten of these bodies were under another superior commander, whom we may 
call a brigadier.! 

I have already observed, that Cyrus, when he first came at the head of the 
thirty thousand rersians, to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, made a considerable 
cbai^ in the aims of his troops. Two-thirds of them, till then^ only made 
use of javelins, or bows, and consequently could only fight at a distance fifom 
the enemy, instead ot these. Cyrus armed the greatest part of them with 
cuirasses, bucklers, and sworas, or battle-axes, and left few of his soldiers in 
light armour.^ 

The Persians did not know at that time what it was to 6^t on horseback. 
C}rru8,wfao was convinced that nothing was of so great importance towards the 
gaini^r of a battle as cavaliy, was sensible of the great disadvantage he la- 
boured under in that respect, and therefore took wise and early precautions 
to r^medv that evil. He succeeded in his design, and by degrees formed a 
body of Persian cava]r3s which amounted to ten thousand men, and were tiie 
best troops of his army.§ 

1 shall speak elsewnere of the other change he introduced, with respect to 
the chariots of war. It is now time for us to give the number of the troops of 
bofli araiies, which cannot be fixed but by conjecture, and by putting together 
several scattered passages of Xenophon ; that author having omitted the ma- 
terial circumstance of acquainting us precisely with their numbers, which ap- 
pears surprising in a man so expert in militaiy affairs as that historian was. 

Cyrus's army amounted, in the whole, to one hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand men, horse and foot. Of these there were seventy thousand native Per- 
sians, viz. ten thousand cuirassiers of horse, twenty thousand cuirassiers of 
foot, twenty thousand pikemen, and twenty thousand light-armed soldiers. 
The rest of the army, to the number of one hundred and twenty-six thousand 
men, consisted of twenty-six thousand Median, Armenian, and Arabian horse, 
and one hundred thousand foot of the same nation. 

Besides these troops. Cyrus had three hundred chariots of war, armed with 
scythes, each chariot drawn by four horses abreast, covered with trappings 
that were shot-proof; as were also the horses of the Persian cuirassiers. || 

He had likewise ordered a great number of chariots to be made of a lamr 
size, on each of whidi was placed a tower, of about eighteen or twenty feet 
hirii, in vdiich were lodged twenty archers. Each chariot was drawn upcm 
wheels by sixteen oxen yoked abreast^ ^ 

* Vol. VI. of Uie Kemoin of the Academy of Bellee Lettres, p. 533. 
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There was, moreover, a considerable number of camels, upon cdch of vhir i- 
were two Arabian archers, back to back, so that one looked towards the htad, 
and the other towards the tail of the camel.* 

The army of Cnesus was more than twice as numerous as that of C\ re-. 
amounting' in all to four hundred and twenty thousand men, sixty thousand uî 
which were cavalry. The troops consisted chiefly of Babylonians, Lydi^iiF. 
PhiTgians^CappadocianSjOf the nations about the Hellespont, and of Eçyptiaii* 
to Ine number of three hundred and sixty thousand men. The I-c^-ptiam 
alone made a body of one hundred and twenty thousand. They had buckler- 
that covered them from head to fool, very long pikes, and short but very hwati 
Kwords. The rest of the army was made up of Cyprians, Cilicians, Lycaoni- 
ans, Paphlagonians, Thracians, and lonians.j 

Croesus had arranged his army in order of battle in one line, the infantry in 
the centre, and the cavalry on the two wings. All his troops, both foot èui 
horse, were thirty men deep ; but the Egyptians, who,as we have noticed, wek 
one hundred and twenty thousand in number, and who were the principal 
strength of bis infantiy, in the centre of which they were posted, were diFkfeJ 
into twelve laige bodies, or square battalions, of ten thousand men each, baFin^ 
one hundred men in the front, and as many in depth, with an interval or «pace 
between every battalion, that they might act and fight indepernient of, and 
without interfering with, one another. Crœsus would gladly have pemiadcd 
them to range themselves in less depth, ttiat they might make the wi<fer/mnf. 
The armies were in an extensive plain, which gave room for exteixfir^ their 
wins^s to right and left ; and the design of Cruesus^ upon which a lone iie founded 
his hopes of victory, was to surround and hem m the enemy's army. Bathe 
could not prevail upon the Egyptians to change the order of battle to \ch\ch 
they had been accustomed. His army, being thus drawn out in one line, took 
up nearly forty stadia, or ûve miles in lengtn.J 

Araspes, who, under the pretence of discontent, had retired to Creesnis's 
army, and had particular oniers from Cyrus to observe well the manner of 
that general's ranging his troops, returned to the Persian camp the day before 
the battle. Cyrus, in drawing up his army, governed himself by the disposi- 
tion of the enemy, of which that young Median nobleman had given bim an 
exact account. 

The Persian troops had been generally used toengaçe fonr-and-twenty men 
in depth. But Cyrus thought fit to change that disposition. It was necessaiy to 
form as wide a front as possible, without too much weakening his p>ha\aiix, to 
prevent his army^s being enclosed and hemmed in. His infantry was excel- 
lent, and most advantageously armed with cuirasses, partizans, battle-axes, 
and swords ; and, provided they could join the enemy in close figiit, there w» 
little reason to believe that the Lydian phalanx, armed with only light buck- 
lers and javelins, could support the chaige. Cyrus, therefore, thinned the 
files of his infantry one half, and ranged them only twelve men deep. The 
cavalry was drawn out on the two wings, the right commanded by Chiysan- 
thes, and the left by Hystaspes. The whole front of the army occupied bet 
thirty-two stadia, or four'railes in extent ; and consequently was at cadi flaii 
nearly four stadia, or half a mile, short of the enemy's front.§ 

Behind the first line, at a little distance, Cyrus placed the spear-men, and 
behind them the archers. Both tlie one and the other, were covered by &p 
floldiers in their fiont, over whose heads they could throw their javelins, aa>i 
shoot their arrows at the enemy. 

Behind all these he formed another line, to serve for the rear, which cofi- 
sisted of the flower of his army. Their duty was, to have their eyes uj'fQ 
those that were placed before them, to encourage those that did their duty, îo 
sustain and threaten those that gave way, and even to kill as traitors those that 
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fled ; by that means to keep the cowards in awe, and make them have as great 
a terror of the troops jn the rear, as they could possibly have of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed those moving towers which 1 have already 
described. These foirocd a line equal and parallel to that of the army, and 
served not only to annoy the enemy by the constant discharges of the arehers 
that were in them, but also as a kind of moveable forts, or redoubts, under 
which the Persian troops might rally, in case they were broken and pushed 
by the enemy. 

Just behind these towers were two other lines, which also were parallel and 
equal to the front of the army ; the one was formed of the baggage, and the 
other of the chariots which carried the women, and such other persons as were 
unfit for service. 

To close all these lines, and to secure them from the insults of the enemy. 
Cyrus placed in the rear of all, two thousand infantry, two thousand horse, and 
the troop of camels, which was pretty numerous.* 

Cyruses design in forming two lines of the baggage, &c. was not only to 
make his army appear more numerous than it really was, but likewise to oblige 
the enemy, in case they were resolved to surround him, as he knew they in- 
tended, to make the longer circuit, and consequently to weaken their line by 
stretching it out so far. 

We have still the Persian chariots of war armed with scythes to speak of. 
These were divided into three bodies, of one hundred each. One of the bodies, 
commanded byAbradates, king of Susiana,t was placed in the frontof the bat- 
tle, and the other two upon the two flanks of the army. 

Such was the order ol battle in the two armies, as they were drawn out and 
stationed the day before the engagement. 

The next day, very early in the morning, Cyrus made a sacrifice, during 
which time his army took a little refreshment ; and the soldiers, after having 
offered their libations to the gods, put on their armour. Never was there a 
more beautiful and magnificent sight ; coat-armours, cuirasses, bucklers, hel- 
Tnets, one could not tell which to admire most ; men and horses all finely 
eqmpped, and glittering in brass and scarlet. Î 

When Abradates was just going to put on his cuirass, which was only of 
quilted linen, according to the fashion of his country, his wife Panthea came 
and presented him with a helmet, bracers, and bracelets, all of gold, with a 
coat-armour of his own ler^th, plaited at the bottom, and with a purple-co- 
loured plume of feathers. She had got all this armour prepared without her 
husband's knowledge, that her present might be the more agreeable from sur- 
prise. In spite of all her endeavours to the contrary, when she dressed him 
in this armour, she shed some tears. But nonvithstanding her tenderness for 
him, she exiiorted him to die with sword in hand, rather than not signalize 
himself in a manner suitable to his birth, and the idea she had endeavoured 
to give Cyrus of his gallantly and worth. " Our obligations,'' says she, " to 
that prince are infinitely great. I was his prisoner, and as such was set apart 
for his pleasure ; but when I came into his hands, I was neither used like a 
captive, nor had any dishonourable conditions imposed on me for my freedom. 
He treated me as if I had been his own brother's wife, and in return I assured 
him, you would be capable of acknowledging such extraordinary goodness." 
"O Jupiter!" cried Abradates, lifting up his eyes towards heaven, "grant that 
on this occasion I may approve myself a husband worthy of Panthea, and a friend 
worthy of so generous a benefactor." Having said this, he mounted his cha- 
riot. Panthea not being able to embrace him any longer, was ready to kiss the 
chariot he rode in ; and when she had pursued him with her eyes as far as she 
possibly could, she retired.^ 

As soon as Cyrus had finished his sacrifice, given his officers the necessaiy 
orders and instructions for the battle, and put them in mind of paying the ho- 
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mage which is due to the gods, every man went to his post.* Some of his cfi- 
cers biought him wine aâ victuals ; he eat a little witl|out sittings donn, aod 
caused the rest to be distributed among those that were about him. He took 
a little wine likewise, and poured out a pait of it* as an dTering to the gods, 
before he diank ; and all the company followed his examnle. Afler this he 
prayed again to the god of his ûithers, desiring he would please to be hs 
guide, soSa come to his assistance ; he then mounted his horse, and commanded 
mem all to follow him.t 

As he was considering on which side he would direct his march, he heard a 
clap of thunder on the right, and cried out, '' Sovereign Jupiter, we foiloir 
thee."J »And that instant he set forwards, having Chrysanthes on fais r^t, 
who commanded the right wiog of the bDrse, and Anamas on his left, wi» 
commanded the foot. Re warned them above all thiqgs to take care of tfae 
royal standard, and to advance e<iually in a line. The standard was a gdàes 
eagle on the end of a pike, with its wings stretched out The same was eve 
aAer used by the kings ot Persia. He ordered his army to halt three times 
before they reached the enemy; and after having marched about twenty 
stadia, or two miles and a half, th^ came in view of them. 

When the two armies were withm sight of each other, and the eoeinv had 
observed how much the front of theirs exceeded that of Cyius, they made die 
centre of their army halt, while the two wings advanced pngecting to the right 
and left, with design to enclose Cyrus's army, and to bc^in their aflack od 
every side at the same time. This movement did not at all alarm Cyras, fecune 
he expected it. Having given the word for rallying the troops, ^Jopiter, 
leader and protector,*' he left his right wing, promising to r^oin them imme- 
diately, and help them to conquer, if it was the will of the gods. 

He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, and to encourage the sol- 
diers ; and he who, on all other occasi(M)s, was so modest, and so & from the 
least air of ostentation, was now full of a noble confidence, and spoke as if be 
was assured of victory ; " Follow me, comrades," said he ; " the victoiy is 
certainly ours ; the gods are for us." He observed that many of his officeis, 
and even Abradates himself, were uneasy at the motion which the two wings 
of the Lydian army made, in order to attack them on the two flanks : " Th^ 
troops alarm you,"^* says he ; *' believe me, these are the \reij troops that will 
be the first routed ; and to you, Abradates, I give that as a snenal of the time 
when you are to fall upon the enemy with your chariots." The eveat hap- 
pened exactly as Cyrus had foretold. After Cyrus had given such oiôen as he 
^Kmeht necessary eveiy where, he returned to the right wingof lûsanny.§ 

When the two detached bodies of the Lydian troops were sufficiently ex- 
tended, Croesus gave the signal to the main body of his army, to march up 
directly to the front of the Persian army, while the two wings, that were wheel- 
ing round upon their flanks^ advanced on each side: so that Cyrus's annywss 
enclosed on three sides, as if it had three great armies to engage with : and, as 
Xenophon says, looked like a small square drawn within a great onef 

In an instant, on the first signal Cyrus gave, his troops fac^ about on eveiy 
side, keeping a profound silence in expectation of the event The prince nofir 
thought it time to sine the hyinn of battle. The whole army answered to it 
with loud shouts, andinvocations of the god of war. Then Cyras, at the besd 
of some troops of horse, briskly followed by a body of the foot, teU immedi- 
ately upon the enemy's forees that were marching to attack the right of his 
army in flank ; and having attacked them in flank, as they intended to do, uut 
them in great disorder. The chariots then driving filnously upon tfae tj- 
dians, completed their defeat. 

In the same moment the troops on the left flank, knowing, I7 the noise, that 
Cyrus had begun the battle on the right, advanced to the enemy. And imme- 
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diâtely the squadfon of camels was made to advance likewise, as Cyrus had 
ordered. The enemy's cavaliy did not expect this ; and their bones at a dis- 
tance, as soon as they were sensible of the approach of those animals, for 
liorses cannot endure the smell of camels, beean to snort and prance, to run 
upon and overtuin one another, throwiiig; their riders, and treading them 
under their feet. WhDe they were in thb confusion, a small body of horse 
commanded by Artageses, pushed them veiy warmly, to prevent tnem from 
rallyii^ : and the chariots armed with scythes falling furiously upon them, they 
were entirely routed, with a dreadful slaughter. 

This being the sienal which Cyrus had given Abradates for attacking Ûk& 
front of the enemy^s anny, he drove like lightning upon them with all his 
chariots. Their fiirst ranks were not able to stand so violent a chaige. but gave 
way, and were dispersed. Having broken and overthrown them, Abra£ites 
came up to the Elgyptian battalions, who being covered with their bucklers, and 
. marching in such close order, that the chariots had not room to pierce amoQg^ 
* them, gave him much more trouble, and would not have been broken, had it 
not been for the violence of the horses that trod upon them. It was a most 
dreadful spectacle to see the heaps of men and horses, overturned chariots, 
brokai aims, and all the direful effects of the sharp scythes, which cut eveiy 
thing in pieces that came in their waj. But Abradates^s chariot having the 
misfortune to be overturned, he and his men were killed, after they had signa- 
Jized dieir valour in an eztraordinaiT manner. The Eg^tiaris tHen marcning 
forward in dose order, and coverea with their bucklers, obliged the Persian 
infantry to give way, and drove them beyond their fourth line, as far as to their 
machines. There the Egyptians met with a fresh storm of arrows and javelins, 
that were jgoored upon their heads from the moving towers ; and the battalkms 
of the Persian rear-guard advancing sword in hand, hindered their archers and 
spearmen from retreating any farther, and obliged them to return to the charge.* 
Cyrus, in the mean time, having put both the horse and foot to flight, on the 
left of the £^;yptian8, did not amuse himself in pursuing the fugitives, but, 
pushing on directly to the centre, had the mortificatkxi to find his Persian troops 
had been forced to give way ; and, rightly judging that the only means to pre- 
vent the Ikyptians from gaining Vivier s^round. would be to attack them be- 
hind, he did so, and fell upon their rear : the cavaliy came up at the same time, 
and the enemy was pushed with great luiy. The Egyptians, being attacked 
on all sides, faced about every way, and defended themselves with wonderful 
braveiy. Cyite himself was in great danger ; his hone, which a soldier had 
stabbed in the belly, sinking under him, he fell in the midst of his enemies. 
Here was an opportunity, says Xenophon, of seeiqg how important it is for a 
commander to nave the affection of bis soldiers. Officers and men, equally 
alarmed at the danger in which they saw their leader, ran headlong into the 
thick forest of pikes, to rescue and save him. He quickly mounted another 
horse, and the battle became more bloody than ever. At length Cyrus, ad- 
miring the valour of the Egyptians, and being concerned to see such brave 
men perish, oflfered them honourable conditions if they would surrender, letting 
thena know at the same time, that all their allies had abandoned them. The 
Egyptians accejpted the conditions, and, as they were no less eminent in point 
offidelity than in courage, they stipulated, that they should not be obliged to 
carfy arms açiinst Croesus, in whose service they bad been engaged. From 
thenceforward they served in the Persian army with inviolable fidelity .t 
\ Xenophon observes, that Cyrus gave them the cities of Larissa ana Cyllene, 
tuBxr Cuma, upon the sea-coast, as also other inland places, which wero inha- 
bited by their descendants even in his time: and he adds, that these places 
were called the cities of the Egyptians. This observation of Xenophon, as 
also maiqr others in several parts of his Cyroptedia, in order to prove the truth 
of the thiAgs he advances, shows plainly, that he meant that woik as a true 
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histoiy of Cyrus, at least with respect to the main subâtance of it, and tfae 
g^reatest part of the facts and transactions. This judicious reflection on the pas- 
sage in Aenophon belongs to Mons. Freret.* 

The battle lasted till evening. Croesus retreated as fast as he could with his 
troops to Sardis. The other nations, in like manner, that very nigfat directed 
their course each to their own country, and made as long marches as they pos- 
sibly could. The conquerors, after they had eaten something, and posted the 
guards, went to rest.t 

In describing this battle,! have endeavoured exactly to follow the Oreek text 
of Xenophon, the Latin translation of which is not always faithful. Some miii- 
tary men, to whom I have communicated this description, find a defect in the 
manner in which C31TUS disposed of his troops in order of battle, as he placed 
no troops to cover his flanks, to sustain his armed chariots, and to oppose the 
two bodies of troops which Crœsus had detached to fall upon the flatiKsof bis 
army. It is possible such a circumstance might escape Xenopfacm m describiiç 
this battie. 

It is allowed, that Cyrus's victory was chiefly owing to his Persian cavaby, 
which was a new establishment, and entirely the fruit of that prince's care and 
activity in forming his people, and perfecting them in a part of the milkaiy art, 
of which, till his time, they had been entirely ignorant. The chariots anried 
with scythes did good service, and the use of them was ever afterwards rtlaitteà 
among the Persians. The camels, too, were not unserviceable in this bttttle, 
though Xenophon makes no great account of them ; and observes, that in bis 
time they made no other use of them than for carry mg the baggage^ 

1 do not undertake to write a panegyric upon Cynis, or to magnify his merit. 
It is suflicient to take notice, that inihis affair we see all the qualities of a 
great general shine out in him. Before the battle, an admirable sagacity and 
foresight in discovering and disconcerting the enemy's measures: an infinite 
exactness in the detail of affairs, in taking care that his army should be pro- 
vided with every thing necessaiy, aod all his orders punctually executed at 
the times flxed; a wonderful application to gain the hearts of bis soldiers, and 
to inspire them with confidence and ardour : in the heat of action, what a spirit 
and activity ; what a presence of mind in giving orders, as occasion requires ; 
what courage and intrepidity, at the same time what huraanitjr towanis the 
enemy, whose valour he respects, and whose blood he is unwitting to shed I 
We shall see by and by, what use he made of his victoiy. 

But what appears to me still more remarkable, and more wnrtby of aàmira- 
tion than all the rest, is the constant care he took on all occasions, to pay that 
homaffe and worship to the Deity which he thought belonged to him. Doubt- 
lesp the reader has been surprised to see, in the relation I have given of mis 
battle, how many times Cyrus, in sight of his army, makes mention of tfae 
gods, oflers sacrifices and libations to them, addresses himself to thena bj 

Frayer and invocation, and implores their succour and protection. But in this 
have added nothing to the original text of the historian, who was also a mili- 
tary person, and who thought it no dishonour to himself or his profession, to 
relate these particular circumstances. What a shame, then, and a reproadi 
would it be to a Christian officer or general, if, on a day of battle, he should 
blush to appear as religious and devout as a pagan prince ; and if tfae Ix)rd 
of hosts, the God of armies, whom he acknowledges as such, should make a 
less impression upon his mind, than a respect for the false deities of paganism 
did upon the mind of Cyrus ! 

As for Crœsus he makes no great figure in this action ; not one word is said 
of him in the whole engagement. But that profound silence which Xenophon 
observes in regard to him, seems, in my opmion, to imply a great deal, and 
gives us to understand that a man may be a powerful prince, or a rich poten» 
tate, without being a great warrior. 
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But Jet us return to the camp of the Persians. It is easy to imagrine, that 
Fanthea must have been in the utmost affliction and distress, when the news 
was brought to her of the death of Abradates. Having caused his body to be 
broug-ht to her, and holdiiifg it upon her knees, quite out of her senses, with 
her eyes steadfastly fixed upon the melancholy object, she thought of nothing 
but feeding her grief, and indulging her misery, with the sight of that dismal 
and bloody spectacle. Cyrus being told what a condition she was in, ran im- 
rnediately to her, sympathized with her affliction, and bewailed her unhappy 
fate with tears of compassion, doing all that he possibly could to give her 
comfort, and ordering extraordinary bbnows to be sliown to the brave deceased 
Abradates. But no sooner ivas Cyius retired, than Pauthea, overpowered with 
grief, stabbed herself with a dagger, and fell dead upon the body of her hus- 
band. Tbey^ were both buried in one common grave upon the very spot, and a 
monoment was-erected for them, which was standing in the time of Xenophon.* 

SECTION VI. — THE TAKING OF SARDIS AND OF CRŒSUS. 

The next day, in the morning, C3rrus marched towards Sardis.î If we may 
believe Herodotus, Croesus did not imagine that Cyrus intended to shut him 
up in the city, and therefore marched out with his forces to meet him and to 
^Te biffi battle. According to that historian, the Lydians were the bravest 
and most warlike people of Asia. Their principal strength consisted in their 
cavaliy. Cyrus,in order to render that the less serviceable to tliem, made his 
camels advance first, of which animals the horse could neither endure the 
siebt nor the smell, and therefore immediately retired on their approach. 
Upon which the riders dismounted, and came to the engagement on foot, which 
was very obstinately maintained on both sides ; but at length the Lydians gave 
way, and were forced to retreat into the city; which Cyrus quickly besieged, 
causing his engines to be levelled agaio^t the walls, and his scaling ladders to 
be prepared, as if he intended to attack it by storm. But while he was amus- 
ing: tlte besi^d with these preparations, die night followir^ he made himself 
master of the citadel by a private way that led tiiereto, which he was inforiped 
of by a Persian slave, who had been a servant to the governor of that place. 
At break of day. he entered the city, where he met with no resistance. His 
first care was to preserve it from being plundered ; for he perceived the Chal- 
deans bad quitted their ranks, and already bc^an to disperse themselves. 

To stop the rapacious hands of foreign soldiers, and tie them as it were, by 
a sif^e commana, in a city abounding with riches as Sardis did, is a thing 
not to be done but by so singular an authority as Cyrus had over his army. 
He gave all the citizens to understand that their lives should be spared, and 
neitfer their wives nor children touched, provided they brought him all their 
gold and silver. This condition they readily complied witli ; and Crœsus liim- 
self, whom Cyrus had ordered to be conducted to him, set them an example, 
by delivering up all his riches and treasures to the conqueror.^ 

Wben Cyrus nad given all necessary orders concerning the city, he had a 
particular conversation with the king, of whom he asked, among other things, 
what he now thought of the oracle of Delphos, and of the answers given by 
the ^od that presided there, for whoni) it was said, he had always had a ^at 
regard ? Croesus first acknowledged, that he had justly incurred the indignar 
tion of that god, fur having shown a distrust of the truth of his answers, and 
for having put him to the trial by an absurd and ridiculous question ; and theft 
declared, that notwithstanding all this, he still had no reason to complain o[ 
him, for that havhig consulted him, to know what he should do.in order to 
lead a happy, life, the oracle liad given him an answer, which implied in sub- 
stance, that he sfiould eqjoy a perfect and lasting happiness, when he once 
came to the knowledge of nimself. " For want of this knowledge," continued 
he, " and believing mj'self, through the excessive praises that were lavished 
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upon me, to be sometliinr rery diflèrent from what I am, I accepted the tife 
of generalissimo of the whole aimj, and unadvisedly engaged in a war agaist 
a prince, infinitely my superior in all respects. But now that I am ÎDStruct- 
ed by my defeat, and begin to know myself, I believe I am about to com- 
mence beiog happy ; and if you prove favourable to me, for my fete is in 
your hands, I shall certainly be so." Cyrus, touched with compaask» at 
the misfortune of the kmg» who was fallen m a moment from so great an ele- 
vation, and admiring his equanimity under such a reverse of tôune, treated 
hnn with a great deal of clemency and kindness, suffering him to eiffoy ho^ 
the title and authori^ of king, under the restriction of not havinr tbe po 
to make war ; that is to say, he dischaiged him, as Croesus acknoivled 
himself, ftom all the bmdeDSome part of regal power, and traly enabled Eim 
to lead a hap^yy life, exempted from all care and disquiet. From thenceibr- 
ward he took hmi with him in all his ezpeditioDs, either out of esteem for hoe, 
and to have the benefit of his counsel, or out of poli<7, and to be the mofc 
secure of his person.* 

Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this stoiy with the addhk» or 
some very remarkable circumstances, which I think it incumbmt on me to 
mention, notwithstanding they seem to be much more wonderful than true. 

I have already observed, that the only son Crcesus had livnqg was damb. 
This young prince, seeing a soldier, when the city was taken, ready fo pve 
the king, whom he did not know, a stroke upon the head wiUi his scà&itar, 
made such a violent effort and stn^le, out of fear and tenderness f» tbe li& 
of his father, that he broke the strings of his toQgue, and cried out, " soldier, 
spare the lile <^ Crœsus.'*t 

Croesus beiitt^ a prisoner, was condemned by the conqueror to be boni alive. 
Accordingly, the funeral-pile was prepared, and diat unhappy prince being 
laid thereon, and just upon the point of execution, recoltectiiç die conver- 
sation he had fonneriy had with Solon J was wofully convinced of the truth 
of that philosopher's admonition, and in remembrance thereof, cried out ak)ud 
three times, " solon, Solon, Solon I" Cyrus, who, witib die chief officers of 
his court, was present at this spectacle, was curious to biow why Craesos pro- 
nounced that celebrated philosopher's name with so much vehemence io this 
extremity. Being told tioe reason, and reflecting^ upon the uncertain state o[ 
all sublunaiy thinj^, he was touched with commiseration at the prince's mis* 
fortune, caused him to be taken from tbe pile, and treated himuteiwards, as 
long as he lived, with honour and respect.§ Thus luid Sokui tbe g^ory, with 
a single word, to save the life of one king, and give a whofesameteâoD of 
instruction to another.! 

. Two answers in particular, given by the Delphic oracle, had induced Cro^ 
sus to engage in the war which proved so &tal to him. The one was, that htt 
Crœsus, was to believe himself in danger, when the Medes should have i 
mule to reign over them j^tbe other, that wnen he should pass the river Halys, 

Rpire. FitJB 
! unpossibiliff 

conceived hopes of subverting the empire of the Medes. When he found 
that things had happened quite contrary to his expectations, with Cyrus's leare 
he despatched messengers to Delphos, in order to make a present to the god, 
in his name, of a goldien chain, and at the same time to reproach him for ha- 
rhig so baseW deceived him by bis oracles, notwithstanding all the vast pre- 
sents and OTOrings he had made him. The god was at no great pains to jus- 
tify his answers. The mule which the oracle meant was C^rus, who derived 
his extraction from two different nations, being a Persian by the father's side, 
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and a Mede by the mother's ; and as to the ffreat empire which Crœsus was 
to oYertfarow, the oiacle did not mean that of the Medes, but his own. 

It was by such false and deceitful oracles, that the father of lies, the devil, 
who was the author of them, imposed upon mankind in those times of ignorance 
and darkness, always living his answer to those that consulted biro, in such 
ambiguous and douotiul terms, that, let the event be what it would, Uiey con- 
tained a relative meaning. 

When the people of Ionia and .£olia were apprised of Cyrus's having sub- 
dued the Lydians, thejr sent ambassadors to him at Sardis, to desire he would 
receive them as his subjects, upon the same conditions he had granted the Ly- 
dians. Cyrus, who, before his victory, had solicited them in vain to embrace 
his party, and was then in a condition to compel them to it by force, answered 
them only by a fable of a fisherman, who having played upon his pipe, in 
order to make the fish come to him, in vain, found there was no way to catch 
them, hut by throwing his net into the water. Failing in their hopes of suc- 
ceeding this way, they applied to the Lacedaemonians, and demanded their 
succour. The Lacedaemonians thereupon sent deputies to Cyrus, to let him 
know, that they would not suffer him to undertake any thing against the Greeks. 
Cyrus only laughed at such a messag;e, and warned them m his turn to take 
care, and put themselves into a condition to defend their own territories.* 

The nations of the isles had nothing to apprehend from Cyrus, because he 
had not yet subdued the Phœnicians, nor bad the Persians any shipping. 

ARTICLE IL 

THE BISTORT OF THE BESIEOING AlTD TAKIHG OF BABYLON BY CYRUS. 

Cyrus staid in Asia Minor, till he bad entirely reduced all the nations that 
irihabited it into subjection, fimn the Mjgean sea to the river Euphrates. From 
thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, which he also subduea. After which 
he entered into Assyria, and advanced towards Babylon, the only ciff of the 
East that stood out against him.t 

The sie^ of this important place was no easy enterprise. The walls of it were 
of a prodigious height, and appeared to be inaccessible, without mentioning 
the immense number of people within them for their defence. Besides, the 
city was stored with all sorts of provisions for twenty years. However, tnese 
difficulties did not discourage C/niB from pursuing ms design. But, despairiqg 
to take the place by stoim or assault, he made the inhabitants believe ne de- 
sig;ned to reduce it b^ famine. To which end he caused a line of circumval- 
lation to be drawn quite round the city, with a laise and deep ditch ; and, that 
his troops might not be over-fatigued, he divided his army into twelve bodies, 
and assigned each of them its month torjguarding the trenches? The besieged, 
thinking themselves out of all danger, by reascm of their ramparts and maga- 
zines, insulted Cynis from the top <m their waUs, and laughed at all his attempts» 
and all the trouble he gave tdmself, as so much unprofitable labour. 

SECTION I.— FREDICTIOHTS OF TBS PRINCIPAL CIRCUM8TAKCE8 RELATING TO 
THB SIEGE AND THE TAKING OF BABYLON, AS THEY ARE SET DOWN IN DIF- 
FERENT PLACES OF THE HOLT SCRIPTURES. 

As the takiif of Babylon is <Mie of the greatest events in ancient history, and 
as the principal circumstances with which it was attended, were foretold in the 
holy Scriptures many years before it happened, I think it not improper, before 
I eive an account of what the profane wnters say of it, briefy to put together 
what we find upon the same head in the sacred pages, that tne reader may be 
the naore capable of comparing the predictions and the acccxnplishment of mem 
together. 

• HMod. L i. e. 141. 153, IM. t Haioa. L I. e. 177. Cjrop, 1. riL p. lM->18t. 
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I. THE PREDICTION OF THE JEWISH CAPTIVITY AT BABYLON, AND THE TIME 
OF ITS DURATIOK. 

God Almighty was pleased, not only to cause the captivity which his peo- 

fle were to suffer at Bahylon to be foretold a long time before it came to pais 
ut likewise to set down the exact number of years it was to last. The term 
he fixed for it was seventy years, after which he promised he would delivtr 
them, by bringing a remarkable and an eternal destruction upon the cilv o: 
Babylon, the place of their bondage and confinement. ^* And these Dati^ii! 
âhali serve the king of Babylon seventy years." Jer. xxv. 11. 

II. THE CAUSES OP god's WRATH AGAINST BABYLON. 

What kindled the wrath of God against Babylon was, 1. Her iiisUpix>Ttable 
pride ; 2. Her inhuman cruelty towards the Jews ; and, 3, The sacrîiegkuî 
impiety of her king^. 

1. Her pride. She believed herself to be invincible. She says in her hcirt 
I am the queen of nations, and 1 shall remain so for ever. There is no power 

^ eoual to mine. All other powers are either subject or tributaiy to me, or io 
alliance with me. I shall never know either barrenness or widowhood. Eter- 
nity is written in my destiny^ according to the observation of ail those that have 
consulted the stars to know it. 

2. Her cruelty. It is God himself that complains of it. I was williqp, says 
he, to punish my people in such a manner as a father chastisetb hk ctSdicn. 
I sent Uiem for a time into banishment at Babylon, with a design to recai/ them 
as soon as they were become more thankful and more faithful. But Babylon 
and her prince have converted my paternal chastisement into such a cniel and 
inhuman treatment, as my clemencjr abhors. Their design has been to de- 
stroy : mine was to save. The banishment they have turaed ioto a «evere 
bondage and captivity, and have shown no compassion or regard either to age, 
or infirmity, or virtue. 

3. The sacrilegious impiety of her king. To the pride and cniel^ of his 
predecessors, Belshazzar added an impiety that was peculiar to himself. He 
did not only prefer his false divinilies to the true and only God, but imagined 
himself likewise to have vanquished his power, because he was possessed of 
the vessels which had beloi^d to his worship ; and, as if he meant to aiTront 
him, he affected to apply these holy vessels to profane uses. This was the 
provoking circumstance that brought down the wrath of God upon lum. 

IIJ. THE DECREE PRONOUNCED AGAINST BABYLON, PREDICTION OP THE CAI-àMI- 
TIES THAT WERE TO FALL UPON HER, AND OF HER UTTER DESTRUCTION. 

** Make bright the arrows, gather the shields ;" it is the prophet that speab 
to the Medes and Persians. ^' The Lord hath raised up the spirit of the lïiç' 
of the Medes. for his device is against Babylon to destroy it, because it is & 
vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of his temple."* 

"Tiowl ye, for the day of the Lord is at hand, a day cruel both with wrai 
and fierce anger, to lay the land desolatc.t — Behold, f will punish the kingu 
Babylon and his land, as I have punished the king of Assyria. "J 

^' Shout against her round about. Recompense her according to her work ; 
according to aU that she hath done, do unto her; and spare ye not ker young 
men ; destroy ye utterly all her host.§ — Eveiy one that is found shall be thnist 
through, and eveiy one that is joined unto them shall fall by the sword. Tbeii 
children also shall be dashed to pieces before their e^res, tbeir houses shall be 
sjpoiled, and their wives ravished. Behold I will stir up the Medes against 
them, who shall not i^ard silver ; and as for gold, they shall not delight in it. 
Their bows also shall dash the young men to pieces, and they shall have no 
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pity on the fruit of tbe womb ; their eyes diall not spare ttilldreik* Ô claittfa- 
ter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed, happy shall he be that lewardeth thee 
as thou hast served us, Hapjiy shall he be, that takeUi thy children, and 
dasheth them against the stones, "t 

'* And Babylon, the gloiy of kingdoms, and the beauty of the Chaldee's ex- 
cellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never 
be înhaDÎted, neither shall it be dwelt in, from generation to generations neither 
shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither shall the shepherds make their fold 
there : but wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their bouses shall be 
full of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there ^ and the wild beasts of the island shall cry in their desolate houses, and 
dragons in their pleasant palaces-t I shall also make it a possession of the 
bitten], and pools of water ; and I will sweep it with the besom of destnictioQ, 
saith the Lord of hosts. The lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, Surely as I have 
thoij^ht, so shall it come to pass ; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand. "§ 

IV. CVRU8 CALLED TO DESTROY BABTLOIT, AND TO DELIVER THE JEWS. 

CyrdIs, whom Divine Providence was to make use of, as an instrument lor 
the executing of his design of goodness and meicy towards his people, was 
mentioned in the Scripture by his name, above two hundred years before he 
was bom. And, that the world might not be surprised at the podigious ra- 
pidity of his conquests, God was pleased to declare in veiy lofty and remark- 
able terms, that he himself would be his guide ; and that in all his expeditions 
he would lead him by the hand, and would sut)due all the princes of the earth 
before him. " Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand 
1 have holden, to subdue nations before him ; and I will loose the loins of kingS| 
to open before him the two-leaved gates, and the gates shall not be shut. 1 
will go before thee, and make the crooked places straight. I will break in 
pieces the gates of brass,'and cut in sunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee 
the treasures of darkness, and hidden rjches of secret places, that thou mayest 
know, that I the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel ; fur 
Jacob my servant's sake, and Israel mine elect, I have even called thee by thy 
name : Jnave sumaified thee, though thou hast not known me.H 

V. GOD GIVES THE SIGNAL TO THE COMMANDERS, AND TO THE TROOPS, TO 
MARCH AGAINST BABYLON. 

" Lift ye ub a banner," saith the Lord, " upon the high mountain," that it 
may be seen alar off, and that all they who are to obey me may know my orders. 
" Exalt the voice unto them" that are able to hear you. ** Shake the hand," 
and make a s^ to hasten (he march of those that are too far off to distinguish 
another sort ot command. Let the officers of the troops ^^ go into the gates of 
the nobles," into the pavilions of their kings. Let the people of each nation 
range themselves around their sovereign, and make haste to offer him their 
service, and to go into his tent, which is already set up.H 

" I have conunanded my sanctified ones ;"** I have given wj orders to those 
whom I sanctified for the execution of my design : and these kings are already 
marching to obey me, though they know me not. It is I that have placed them 
upon the throne, that have made several nations subject to them, in order to 
accomplish my designs by their ministration. " I have called my mighty ones 
tor mine anger. "tt I have caused the mighty warriors to come up, to oe the 
ministers and executioners of my wrath and vengeance. Prom me they derive 
their courage, their martial abilities, their patience, their wisdom, and the 
success af their enterprises. If they are invincible, it is because they serve 
me : every thing gives way, and trembles before them, because .they are the 
ministers of my wrath and indignation. They joyfully labour for my g'oiy, 
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" they rejoice in my bigfaness.*' The hotwur they hare of beînç under mr 
coromand, and of beiQg^ sent to deliver a people that I love, inspires them witn 
ardour and cheerfulness : behold, they triumph already in a certain aasuianoe 
of victoiy. 

The prophet, a witness in spirit of die orders that are just given, is astonished 
at the rapidity with which they are executed by the prince^ and the people. 
I hear already, he cries out, '' the noise of a multitude in the mouDtains, like 
as of a great pieople ; a tumultuous noise of the kingdoms of nations gathered 
together. The Loid of hosts mustereth the host of battle :* They come uozn 
a uu* counti^, from the end of heaven,"! where the voice of God, their Master 
and Sovereign, has reached their ears. 

But it is not widi the sight of the formidable army, or of the kings of the 
earth, that I am now struck^ it is God himself that I behold ; all the test are 
but his retinue, and the mmtsters of his justice. *' It is even the Loid, an/ 
the weapons of his indignation, to destroy the whole land." 

** A grievous vision is declared unto me :" The impious Belshazzar, ïm 
of Babylon, continues to act impiouslvîî ^'the treacherous dealer deaJetk 
treacherously, and the spoiler spoueth. § To put an end to these excess^^ 
up, thou prince of Persia : Go up, O Efam :" and thou prince of the Mede, 
Desiege Uiou Babylon: ''Besiege, O Media; all the sighing which she was 
the cause of, have 1 made to cease :" The wicked city is taken and piUa^ged : 
her power is^at an end, and my people is delivered. 

VI. PARTICULAa CIRCUHSTANCES SET DOWN, RELATING TO THE SiECE ASD 
THE TAKING OP BABYLON. 

There is nothing, periiaps, that can be more i)roper to raise a profoond 
reverence in us for religion, and to give us a great idea of the Deity, ttian to 
observe with what exactness he reveals to his prophets the principal circom* 
stances of the besieging and taking of Babylon, not only many yeais, but 
several ^s, before it happened. 

1. We have already seen, that the anny, by which Babylon will be taken, 
is to consist of Medes and rersians, and to be commanded by Cyrus. 

3. The city shall be attacked aAer a veiy extraordinarf manner, in a way 
that she did not at all expect : '* Therefore shall evil come upon thee ; thou 
shalt not know from whence it riseth."|| She shall be all od a sudden and in 
an instant overwhelmed with calamities, which ûke did not foresee : *' Desola- 
tion shall come upon thee suddenly, which thou shalt not know.H In a word, 
sfae'shall be taken, as it were, in a net or a gin, before she perceiveûi Ûial any 
snares have been laid for her: *' I have laid a snare for tliee, and thou ail also 
taken. O Babylon, and thou wast not aware."** 

'^ 3. Éabylon was confident that th(^ Eu j^hrates alon» was sufficient to render her 
' nnprefi;nanle, and triumphed in her being no advantageously situated, and de- 
feiijea by so deep a river : ** O thou that dwellest upon mi*iiy waters.**tt It is 
God hinriself who points out Babylon under tliat description. And yet that 
very river Euphrates shall be the cause of her ruin. Cyrus, by a stratagem, 
of which there never had been any example before, nor has there been any 
thing like it .since, shall divert the course of that river, sliall la-y its channel 
dry, and by that means open himself a pj^ssage into the city : "I will diy up 
her sea, and make her springs dry. A drought is upon her waters, and thej 
«hall be dried up. "JJ Cynjs shall take {>osspssion of the keys of the river j 
and the waters, which rendered Babylon inaccessible, shall he dried up, as it 
they had been consumed hj fire ; ** the passages are stopped, and the reeds 
they have buret witli rirf.§§ 

4. She shall be taken in the night time, upon a day of feasting and rejoicing, 
even while her inhabitants are at table, and tiiink upon nothing but eatmg 
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and drinking : " In her heat I will make their feasts, and I will make them 
drunken, that they may rejoice, and sleep a perpetual sleep, and not wake, 
saith the Lord."* It is remarkable that it is God who does all this, iHio lays 
a snare for Babylon : '* I have laid a snare for thee ;"t who drieth up the wa- 
ters of the river ; '^willdiy up her sea ^'^ and who brings that diunkenness 
and drowsiness upon her princes; "I will make drunk her princes."! 

5. Tbe king shall be seized in an instant with incredible terror and pertur- 
bation of mind : ** my loins are filled with pain ; pangs have taken bold on 
me, as the pangs of a woman that travaileth : I was bowed down at the hear- 
ing of it : I was dismayed at the seeing of jt: my heart panted, fearfulness 
affrighted me ; the night of my pleasure hath he turned into fear unto me."§ 
This is the condition Belshazzar was in, when, in the middle of the entertain- 
ment, he saw a hand come out of the wall, which wrote such characters upon 
it, as none of his diviners could either explain or read ; but more especially 
when Daniel declared to him, that those characters imported the sentence cu* 
his deatii : " Then," says the Scripture, ** the king's countenance was changed, 
and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of his loins were loosed, ana 
his knees smote one against another."|| The teiror, astonishment, fainting, 
and trembling of Belshazzar, are here described and expressed in the same 
manner by the prophet who was an eye-witness of them, as they were by the 
prophet who foretold them two hundred years beibre. 

^ut Isaiah must have had an extraordinary measure of dirine illumination, 
to be able to add, inmiediately after the description of Belshazzar's consterna- 
tion, the following words : '* prepare the table, watch in the watch-tower; eat. 
dnnk."f The pn^het foresees, diat Belshazzar, thou^ terribly dismayed and 
confounded at nrst, shall recover his courage and spint again, through the ex- 
hortation of his courtiers ; but more particularly through the perauasion of the 
oueen, his mother, who represented to him the unreasonableness of being af- 
tected with such unmanly fears, and unnecessary alarms ; '* Let not thy thoughts 
trouble thee, nor let thy countenance be changed."** They exhorted Sra, 
therefore, to make himself easy, to satisfy himself with giving proper orders, 
and with the assuranee of beiqg advertised of eveiy thing by the vigilance of the 
sentinels; to order Ae rest of the supper to be served, as if nothing had hap- 
pened ; and to recall- that gayety and joy, which his excessive fears had ba- 
nished from the table ; '* Prepar» the table, watch in the watch-tower ; eat, 
drink," 

6. But at the same time that men are giving their orders, God on his part is 
likewise giving his : *' Arise, ye princes, and anoint the shield."tt It is God 
himself that commands the pnnces to advance, to take their arms, and to enter 
boldly into a city drowned m wine, and buried in sleep. 

7. Isaiah acquaints us with two material and important circumstances con- 
cemine the taking of Babylon. The first is, that the tnx^ with which it is 
filled shall not keep their ground or stand firm any where, neither at the palace, 
nor the citadel, nor any other public place whatever ; that they shall desert 
and leave one another, without thinking of any thing but making: their escape ; 
that in running away they shall disperse themselves, and take different roads, 
just as a flock of deer, or of sheep is dispersed and scattered when they are 
affrighted : •** And it shsdl be as a chased roe, and as a sheep that no man ta* 
keth up."]:t The second circumstance is, that the greatest part of those 
troops, thoueh they were in the Babylonian service and pay,^ere not Baby- 
lonians ; and that they shall return into the provinces from whence they came, 
without being pursued by the conquerors ; oecause the divine vengeance was 
chiefly to faU upon the citizens of Babylon : '* They shall e^eiy man tuni to 
his own people, and flee every one into his ofm land."§§ 
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B. Lastly, not to mention ^e dreadfol slaughter tvhich is to be noaSe of ft* 
inhabitants of Babylon, where no mercy will be show n either to old nien, w6. 
men, or children, or even to the child that is still wifliin its motbet's Womb,* 
has been already taken notice of; the last circnftiStance which £he propb*-* 
foretells, is the death of the king himself, whose body is to ba*'e no bum', 
and the entire extinction of the royal family ; both which calamities ai>e de- 
scribed in the Scripture, after a manner equally terrible and instnkdtire to :■! 
Ç rinces, " But thou art cast out of thy grave, like an abominable brancL 
'hou shalt not be joined with them (thy ancestors") in burial, because tiy- 
hast destroyed thy land, and slain thy people.''* That king is josUy forçr.t 
who has never remeraljered that he ought to be the protector and father o/' bh 
people. He that has lived onljr to ruin and destroy his country, is omnntirv 
of the common privilege of burial. As he has been an enetoy to maiàQol 
living or dead, he ought to have no place among them. He was like ae^ 
the wild beasts of the field, and like them be shall be buried : -ahd shce h 
had no humanity himself, he deserves to meet with no humanity trom ofte**. 
This is the sentence which God himself çronounceth against Bel^iazzar: ira 
the malediction extends itself to his children, who wefe looked upon af bs 
associates in the tlirone, and as the source of a long pOstcritjr and «icoev 
sion of kings, and were entertained with nodnng by the flattering courtiers, 
but the pleasing prospect and ideas of their ftrture graDdeiir. " Prepare shugh- 
ter for his children, for the iniquity of their fâfhcrs ; that they do not fist, rwr 
possess the land. For I will rise up against them, saith the Lord of hosts, snd 
cut off from Babylon the name and remnant, and son and nepiiew, stfth the 
Lord."t 

SECTION II .^--A DESCRIPTION OF THE TAKIITG OF BABTLOlf. 

After having seen the predictions of every thing that was to happen to tm- 
pious Babylon, it is now time to come to the complcficJn and accohiprishmert 
of those prophecies ; and in order thereto, we nmst resuofe Jhe thn^ad of ott 
history, with respect to the taking of that city. 

As soon as Cyrus saw that the ditch, which they had j^ir doited upon,waç 
finished, he began to think seriously upon the execution çmsst9s±Aésigo^ which 
as yet he had comnninicated to nobody. Providence slloif firmBied oim witb 
as fit an opjiortunity for this p«rpa«<e as he%;ould desire» Hé wÈlsmformeâ, 
that in tlie city, on a certain day, agréât festival was to be celebrated-; 'nnd 
that the i3abyloniaas, on occasion of that solemnity, were accustomed lo pa5ô 
the wtiole night in drinking and debauchery. 

Betsharzar himself \yas more concertied in this public rejoicing than any 
other, and gave a magnificent entertainment to the chief officers ol the ki«r- 
dom, and the ladies of the court. In the heat of his wine he ordered the gùd 
and silver vessels, which had been taken from the temple of Jerusalem, to ht 
broiïght out ; and, as an insult upon the God of Israel, he, his whole court, ^ 
all his concubines, drank out of those sacred vessels. God,'who was proroked 
at such insolence and impiety, in the very action, made hhn sei^sible tihc v. 
was that he offended, by a sudden apparition of a hand, writiitg certain cha- 
racters upon the wall. The kinjar, terribly surprised and a&jghted at tl» 
▼ision, immediately sent for all tlie wise men, his divinere, am àstrolcgef!, 
that they might read the writii^ to him, and explain ttie meaning of it. But 
they all came in vain, not one of them being able to expound the ntatter. «r 
even to read the characters.! It 43 probably in relation to this occùfrwwe, 
that Isaiah, after having foretold to Babylon, that she should be overvi^t^ie<i 
with calamities «4}ich slie did not expect, adds, "stafid now'wîlh Ihînfe'w* 
chantments, and witb the mult^kide of thy sorceries, i^t mnvflte astrokierns» 
the star-gazers, the monthly progiiosticators, stand up, and save thee from 

• Iw. xiv. IP, 20. t ]**'»>*^. 21.OT. ' 

X Th« reatoD ^hj thcjr could not nâA this •^btrnc- wa*, that it was writtrn m H^reW letter». wkicM 
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these things that shall coroe upon thee," Isa. xvlii. 12, 18. The queen^mo- 
ther, Nitocris, a princess of great merit, coming upon the noise of this prodigy 
into the banqueting-ioom, endeavoured to compose the spirit of the kmg, her 
son, advising him to send for Daniel, with whose abilities in such matters she 
was well acquainted, and whom she had always employed in the government 
of the state.* 

Daniel was therefore immediately sent for, and spoke to the kir^ with a 
freedom and liber^ becoming a prophet. He put him in mind of the dreadful 
manner in which God had punished the pride of his grandfather, Nebuchad« 
nczzar, and the ciyin^p abuse he made of his power, when he acknowledged 
no law but his own will, and thought himself master to exalt and to abase, to 
inflict destruction and death wheresoever he would, only because such was his 
will and pleasure.! *' And thou his son," says he to the king, '' hast not hum- 
bled thine heart, though thou kncwest all this, but hast liAed uç thyself against 
the Lord of heaven ; and they have brought the vessels of his house before 
thee ; and thou and thy lords^ thy wives and thy concubines^ have drunk wine 
in them ; and thou hast praised the gods of silver and gold, of brass, iron, wood, 
and stone, which see not, nor hear, nor know: and the God in whose hand thy 
breath is, and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified. Then was the 
part of the hand sent from him, and this writing was written. And this is the 
writii^ that was written, {Mené, Tekel, Upharsin.^ This is the interpreta- 
tion of the thing ; Mens, God hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it ; 
Tesel, thou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting ; Peres, thy 
kingdom is divided, and given to the Meaes and Persians." This interpreta- 
tion, one would think, should have enhanced the king^s trouble ; but some way 
or other, they found means to dispel his fears, and make him easy ; probably 
upon the persuasion, that the calamity was not denounced as present or Im- 
mediate, and that time might furnish them with expedients to avert it This, 
however, is certain, that for feaf of disturbing the general joy of the present 
festival, they put on the discussion of serious matters to another time, and sat 
down again to their mirth and liquor, and continued their revellings to a very 
late hour. 

Cyrus, in the mean time, well informed of the confusion that was generally 
occasioned by tliis festival, both lb the palace and the citjr, had posted a part 
of his troops on that side where the river entered into the city, and another part 
on that side where it went out, and had commanded them to enter the city that 
very night, by mardiing along tli3 channel of the river, as soon as ever they 
found it fordable. Having given all necessaiy orders, and exhorted his officers 
to follow him, by representing to them that he marched under the conduct of 
the gods ; in the evening he made them open the great receptacles, or ditches, 
on tx)th sides of the town, above and below, that the water of the river mig^it 
run into them. By this means the Euphrates was quickly emptied, and its 
channel became diy. Then the two fore-mentioned bodies of troops, according 
to their ordeis, went into the channel, the one commanded by Gobiyas,ana 
the other bv Gradates, and advanced towards each other without meeting widi 
any obstacle. The invisible Guide, who bad promised to open all the gates 
to Cyrus, made the general negligence and disorder of that riotous night sub- 
servient to bis design, by leaving open the gates of brass, which w^re. made 
to shut up the descents from the quays to the river, and which alone, if they 
had not been left open, were sufficient to have defeated the whole enterprise. 
Thus did thett two bodies of troops penetrate into the v-ery heart of the city 
without any (fpasition, and meeting together at the Qcoral palace, according to 
their agreement, surprised the guaras, and cut them to pieces. Some of the 
company that were witiiiin the palace opening the dppr^ to know what noisç 

* Dan. ▼. 1—39. 
t •* Whom be would be ilew, aad wbom he would he kept alive, aad whom he wqoU he lel ap, anA 
whom he would he put down." Dan. t. 19> 
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àion for the bittern, and pools of water ; and I will sweep it with tbe h&oEi 
of destiuction, saith the Lord of hosts.*'* 1 myself, saith the Lord, wiU ex- 
amine with a jealous e^'e, to see if there be any remains ol thai city, whKh 
was an enemy to my name and to Jerusalem. I will thoroughly sweep thf 
place where it stood, and will clear it so effectually, by defacing eveiy trace 
of the city, that no person shall be able to preserve the memory of the place 
ck)sen by Nimrod, and which 1, who am the Lord, have abolished. ** I will 
sweep it with tbe besom of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts.'' 

8. God was not satisfied with causing all these alterations to be fopetoJd, 
but, to give the greater assurance of their certainty, thought fit to sea! the /pre- 
diction of them by an oath. " The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saruigr, Sme/^ 
as I have thought, so shall it come to pass ; and as 1 have purposed, so staii ii 
stand."! But if we should take this dreadful oath in its Tull latitude, wc miW 
not confine it either to Babylon, or to its inhabitants, or to the prifx:es lite 
leigned therein. The malediction relates to the whole world ; it is tbe gener.l 
anathema pronounced ncrainst the wicked ; it is the terrible decree, by whicJi 
the two cities of Babylon and Jerusalem fhall be separated for ever, and m 
eternal divorce be put between the good and the wicked. The Scriptures 
that have foretold it, shall subsist till the day of its execution. Tbe sentence 
is written therein, and deposited, as it were, in the public archives of lei^'on. 
"The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, Surely, as I have thought, so siia/i it 
come to pass ; and as I have purposed, so shall U stand." 

What 1 have said of this prophecy concerning Babylon, is almost eniireJr 
taken out of an excellent treatise upon Isaiah, which is still in maniscript. 

SECTION IV.— WHAT FOLLOWED UPON THE TAKING OF BABTUOS. 

CvRirs having entert^d the city after the manner we have described, çiut all 
to the sword that were found in the streets ; then commanded the ciàxens to 
bring him all their anns, and afterwards to shut themselves up in their houses. 
The next morning, by break of day, the garrison, v\'hicfa kept tbe citadel, 
being surprised that th& city was taken, and their king killed, surrendered 
themselves to Cynis. Thus did this prince, almost witliout striking a bJow, 
and without any resistance, find himself in peaceable posbesskn of the strongest 
place in the world.J 

The first thing he did was to thank the gods for the success they bad g-iicn 
him. And then, having assembled his princ ipal officers, he pubVidy applauded 
their courage and prudence, their zeal and attachment to nis person, and dis- 
tributed rewards to his whole army. ADer which he represented to them, 
that the only means of pniserving Wiiat they had acquired, was to persevere in 
their ancient virtue; that the proper end of victory was not to give (hemsehx.^ 
up to idleness and pleasure ; that after having conquered their enemies by foice 
of arms, it would be shameful to suffer themselves to be overthrown by tin: 
allurements of pleasure ; that, in onier to maintain their ancient glory, it be- 
hooved them to keep up among the Persians at Babylon the same discipliiK 
they had observed in their own country, and. for that end, to fake parti- 
cular care to give their children edacation. Thb, asys he, wiU necessarily 
engage us daily to make farther advances in virtue, as ii will obHgie us to lie 
diligent and careful in setting them good eiamples ; nor will it be easy ùm 
them to be corrupted, when they shall neither near nor see any thwg among 
us but what excites thesn to virtue, and ^hall be continually employed inlion- 
ourabie and laudable exercises.^ 

Cyrus committed the different parts and oftces of his gnveroment to difter- 
euft persons, according to thek vanou» talents andqualifioations ; but the care 
of forming and appointing general officers, governors of provinces, oainisteis, 
and ambassadors, he reserved to himself, looking upon that as the proper duly 
and employmeut of a king, upon which depended his glory, the success of his 
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a^airs, and the hacpine^s and tranquillity of his kir^dom. His great talent was 
to study the particular character of men, in order to place eveiy one in his 
proper sphere, to give them authority in proportion to thnir merit, to make 
their private advancement concur with the public good, and to make the whole 
machine of the state move in so regular a manner, that eveiy part should have 
a dependence upon, and mutually contribute to support each other ; and that 
the strength of one should not exert itself but for the berïcfit and advantage of 
the rest. Each person had his district, and his particular sphere of business, , 
of which he gave an account to another above him, and he again to a tliird, 
and so on, till, by these diflferent degi'ees and regular subordination, the cciç- 
nizance of affairs came to the king himself, who did not stand idle in the militât 
of all this motion, but was, as ifr were, the soul to the body of the state, which, 
by this means, he governed with as much ease as a father governs his pri- 
vate family.* 

When he afterwards sent governors, called satraps, into the provinces under 
his subjection, he would not suffer the particular governors of places, or the 
commanding officers of the troops maintained for the security of the country, 
to depend upon those provincial governor», or to be subject to any one but him- 
self; that if any of the satraps, elated with his power or riches, made an ill 
use of his authority, there might be found witnesses and censors of his mal- 
administration within his own government. For there was nothing he so care- 
fully avoided, as the trusting any one man with an absolute power, knowing 
thai a prince will quickly have reason to repent his having exalted one person 
so high, that all others are thereby abased and kept under.! 

Thus Cyrus established a wonderful order with respect to his militaiy affair?, 
his treasury, and civil government. In all the provinces he had persons of ap- 
proved integrity, who gave him an account of every thing that passed. He 
made it his principal care to honour and reward all such as distinguished them- 
selves by their r^erit, or were eminent in any respect whatever, ftc preferred 
clemency far before martial courage, because the latter is often the cause of 
ruin and desolation to whole nations, whereas the former is always beneficent 
and useful.! He was sensible, that good laws contribute very much to the 
forming and preserving of good manners ; but, in his opinion, the prince, by 
his example, was to be a living law to his people :§ nor did he think a man 
worthy to reien over others, unless he was more wise and virtuous than those 
he governed :|l he was also persuaded, that the surest means for a prince to 
gain the respect of his courtiers, and of such as approached his person, was to 
have so much regard for Âem, as never to do or say any thing before them, 
contrary to the rules of decency and good manners.lT 

He looked upon liberality as a virtue truly royal ; nor did he think there 
was any thing great or valuable in riches, but the pleasure of distributing them 
to others.** " i have prodigious riches," says he to his courtiers, ** 1 own, and 
I am glad the world knows it ; but you may assure yourselves, they are as 
much yours as mine. For to what end should I heap up wealth? For my own 
use, and to consume it myself? That would be impossible, if I desired it. 
N"o ; the chief end I aim at, is to have it in my power to reward those who serve 
Ibc public faithfully, and to succour and relieve those that will acquaint mo 
with their wants and necessities. "ft , 

Ciœsus one day represented to him, that by continual giving, he would at 
last make himself poor ; whereas he might have amassed infinite treasures, and 
have been the richest prince in the world. " And to what sum," replied Cyrus, 
'* do you think those treasures might have amounted?" Crœsus named a cer- 
tain sum, vfhich was immensely great. Cyrus thereupon ordered a short note 
to be written to the lords of his cou^ in which it was signified to them, that 
be had occasiop for nooney. Immediately a much laiger sum was brought to 
him thaD Crœsus had' mentioned. '* Lool^ here," says Cyrus to him, ^*here 
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are my treasures : the chests I keep my riches in, are the hearts and affeddcsis 
of toy subjects."* 

But as much as he esteemed liberality, be stil] laid a greater stress upon 
kindness and condescension, affability and humanity, which are qualities still 
more engaging, and more apt to acquire the affection of a people, which is pio- 
perly to reign. For a prince to be more generous than others in giW^g, wh<m 
he is infinitely more rich than, they, has nothing in it so surprising or extraiyr- 
dinary, as to descend in a manner from the throne, and to put himself upon a 
level with his subjects. 

But what Cyrus preferred to all other things, was the worship of the eods^ 
and a respect for religion. Upon this, therefore, he thought himself oblke^/ 
to bestow his first and principal care, as soon as he became more at leisure, and 
more master of his time, h^ the conquest of Babyk». He began by esfablisit- 
itiR a number of magi, to sing daily a moming-service of praise to the bocKNi: 
of the gods, and to offer sacrifices ; which was always practised amopg tfaea 
in succeeding ages.f 

The prince's disposition quickly iiecame, as is usual, the pferailing dispo- 
sition amoQg his people ; and his example Jbecame the rule of their conduct 
The Persians, w&>. saw (hat Cyrus's reign had been but one coDliiRied diain 
and series of prosperity and success, believed, that by serving the gods as be 
did, they should be blessed with the like happiness and prosperity : besides, 
they were sensible that it was the surest way to please their prince, mi Co make 
their court to him successfully. Cyrus, on the other hand, was eztreaiely sriad 
to find them have such sentiments of religion, being convinced, that who- 
ever sincerely fears and WOTships God, will at the same time be &ith^ to bis 
king, and preserve an inviolable, attachment to his person, and to the welfare 
of the state. All this is excellent, but is only true and real in the true religicD. 

Cyrus being resolved to settle his chief residence at Babyloo, a poweitiil 
city, which could not be veiy well affected to him, thought it necessaiy to be 
more cautious than he had been hitherto, in regard to the safety of his peraon. 
The most dangerous houn for princes within their palaces, and the most likely 
for treasonable attempts upon their lives» are those of oatfaijqg, ^^ting, and 
sleeping. He determined, therefore, to suffer nobody to be near hrm at those 
timesjbut those persons on whose fidelity he could absolutely rely : and on 
this account he thought eunuchs preferable to all others ; because as tney had 
neither wives, chilc&en, nor families, knd besides were generally despised on 
account of the meanness of their birth, and the ^i^miny of tteiT condition, 
they were engaged by all sorts of reasons to an entire attachment to their mas- 
ter, on whose life their whole fortune depended, and on whose account alone 
it was, that they were of any consideration. Cyrus therefcMe filled all the 
offices of his household with eunuchs ; and as this had been the practice be- 
ibre his time, from henceforth it became the general custom of all the eastera 
countries.! , 

It is well known, that in ailer times this usace prevailed also amonp the Ro- 
man emperors, with whom the eunuchs were &e reigning, all power£l favour- 
ites : nor is it any wonder. It was veiy natural for the prince, aiWr having 
confided his person to their care^ and experienced their zeal, fideliQr, and 
merit, to intrust them also with the management of affairs, and by degrees to 
five himself up to them. These expert courtiers knew how to improve those 
favourable moments, when sovereigns, delivered from the weig^it of their dig- 
nity, which is a bwaen to them, become men, and familiarize tnemselves wim 
their office». And by this policy having got possession of their masters' mindi 
and confidence, they came to be in great credit at court, to have the adminis- 
tration of public afi^irs. and the disTOsal of emplo]^raents and honoun, and to 
arrive, themselves, at the highest offices and dignities of the state. 

But the good emperook such as Alexander Severus, held the eunuchs ffi ab- 
horrence, lookipg upon Inem as creatures sold and attached only to their for- 
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tune, and enemies bj principle to the public good ; persons, whose onljyiew 
was to get possession of the prince's mind, to keep all persons of merit from 
bim, to conceal affairs as much as possible from bis knowledge, and to keep 
hina shut up and imprisoned in a manner, within the narrow circle of three or 
four officers, who had an entire ascendant and dominion over him : Qaudentei 
jtrinctpetn mum, et agentes aaUe omnia ne quid sciat,* 

When Cyrus bad given orders about every thing relating to the govern- 
ment, l)e resolved to show himself publicly to bis people, aiâ to his new-con^ 
queied subjects, in a solemn, august ceremony of religion, hj marching in a 
pompous cavalcade to the places consecrated to the gods, in order to offer 
sacnfices to them. In this procession Cjrus thought fit to display all possible 
splendour and magnificence, to catch and dazzle the eyes of the people. This 
was the first time that this pnnce ever aimed at procunng a respect to himself, 
not only by the attractions of virtpe, says the historian, l)ut by such an exter- 
nal pomp as was proper to attract tbe multitude, and work like a charm or 
enchantment upon their imannations.t He ordered the superior officers of the 
Persians and allies to attend him, and gave each of them a suit of clothes of 
the Median fashion, that is to say, long garments which huQg down to the 
feet These clothes were of various colours, all of the finest and brightest 
dye, and richly embroidered with gold and silver. Besides those that were 
for themselves, he gave them others, very splendid also, but less costly, to 
present to tbe subaltern officers.^ It was on this occasion the Persians nrst 
dressed themitelves after the manner of the Medes, and began to imitate them 
in colouring their eyes, to make them appear more lively, and in painting 
their faces, in order to beautify their complexions. § 

When tibe time appointed for the ceremony was come, the whole company 
assembled at the king's palace by break of day. Four thousand of the guards, 
drawn up four deep, placed themselves in front of the palace, and two thou- 
sand on the two sides of it, ranged in the same order. AU the cavalry were 
also drawn oat the 'Persians on the right, and that of the allies on tiie left. 
Tbe chariots of war were ranged half on one side, and half on the other. As 
soon as the palace g^tes were opened, a great number of bulls of exquisite 
beauty were led out by four and four : these were to be sacrificed to Jupiter 
and other gods, according to tbe ceremonies prescribed by the magi. Next 
followed tte horses that were to be sacrificed to the Sun. Immediately after 
them a white chariot, crowned with flowers, the pole of which was gilt : this 
was to be offered to Jupiter. Then came a second chariot of the same co- 
lour, and adoined in the same manner, to be oflfered to tbe Sun. After these 
followed a third, the horses of which were caparisoned with scarlet housings. 
Behind came the men who carried the sacred fire in a lafge hearth. When 
all these were on their march, C^rus himself made his appearance upon his 
car, with bis upright tiara upon his head, encircled with the royal oiadem. 
His under tunic was of purple mixed with .white, which was a colour peculiar 
to kings. Over his other garments he wore a laige purple cloak. His hands 
were uncovered. A little below him sat the master of the horse, who was of 
a comely stature, but not so tall as Cyrus, for which reason the stature of the 
latter appeared still nunne advantageously. As soon as the people perceived 
the prince, they all fell prostrate Mfore him, and wcMrshipped him : whether 
it was, that certain persons appointed on purpose, and placed at proper dis- 
tances, led others by their example^ or that the people were moved to do it 
of then- own accord, being struck with Jthe appearance of so much pomp and 
magnificence, and with so many awful circumstances of majesty and splendour. 
The Persians had never prostrated themselves in this manner before Cyrus, 
till on this occasion. 

* Lwnprid. ia Tita Alex. S«ver. 
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Wben Cyrus's chariot «ra^ come out of the palace, the four thousand gaaiU? 
began to march ; the other two thousand moved at the saute tirçe^ and pUct i 
themselves on each side of the chariot. The eunuch^ or great officers of th^ 
king's household, to the number of three hundred, richly clad, ^\itb javelrrt 
in their hands, and mounted upon stately horses, marched ia^mediately al't i 
the chariot. A tier them were led two hundred horses of the king's at- bit. 
each of them having^ embroidered furniture and bits of gold. Next canae tli-. 
Persian cavaliy, divided into four bodies, each consisting of ten thousaod fnen : 
then the Median horse, and after those the cavaliy of the allies. The chaii- 
ots of war, four abreast, brought up the rear, and closed the procession. 

When they came to the fields consecrated to the gods, they offered tijei'r 
sacrifices first to Jupiter, and then to the Sun. To the honour of the m^t, 
bulls were burnt, and to the honour of the second, horses. They like vi in 
sacrificed some victims to the Earth, according to the appointment of the Mar' ; 
then to the demi -gods, the patrons and protectors of Syria.* 

In order to recreate the people after this grave and solemn ceremoqj^ Cyrcs 
thought fit that it should conclude with games, and horse and chariçt rac<^ 
The place where they were was laiee and spacious. He ordered a certair. 
portion of it to be marked out about the distance of ûve stadia,t and pfoposed 
prizes for the victors of each nation, which were to encounter separately, and 
amone themselves. He himself won the pri2;e in the Persian boise-racea, for 
nobody was so complete a horseman as he. The chariots ran but two at a 
time, one against another. . 

This kind of racing continued a long time afterwards amou the Persians, 
except only that it was not always attended with sacrifices. All the cereiQO- 
nies being ended, they returned to the city in the same order. 

Some days after, Cyrus to celebrate the victoiy he had obtained in the horse- 
races, gave a great entertainment to all bis chief officers, as well straib^rs as 
Medes and Persians. They had never yet seen any thing of the kiqd so sump- 
tuous and magnificent. At the conclusion of the feast he made ever^ one a 
noble present ; so that they all went home with hearts ovei^ow/qg with joy^ 
admiration, and gratitude ; and all powerful as he wasi, master of ajj the East, 
and so mai^ kingdoms, he did not think it descending bom bis majesty to 
conduct the whole company to the door of his apartment Such irere the 
manners and behaviour of those ancient times, when men understood bow to 
unite great simplicity with the highest degree of human grandeux.X 

ARTICLE III. 

itic AAsrORT OF CYRVS FROM THE TAKING OF BABYLON TO THE TIME OP 

HIS DEATH. 

Cyrus, finding himself master of all the £a3t by the takioç of Babylon, dnJ 
not imitate the example of most other conquerors, who sutly the gloiT of their 
victories by a voluptuous and effeminate life, to which they fancy they msT 
juitly abandon themselves after their past toils, and the lor^ coursç olhara- 
ships they have gone through. He thought it incumbent upon hin^ to oaajntain 
his reputation by the same methods he had acquired it, that b, by a pn^iient 
conduct, by a laborious and active life, anà^ a constant a^pplicatipn to tfau^ duti^ 
of his high station. 

SECTION I. — CYRUS TAKES A JOURNEY INTO PERSIA. AT HIS RCTURK. FRO» 
THENCE TO BABYLON, HE FORMS A PLAN OF 00VERN1ÇENT FOR THK WHOLE 
EMPIRE. DAMEL's CREDIT AND POW^R. 

When Cyrus judged he had sufficiently regulated his affiûx? ait Çabjlon, he 
thought proper to take a journey into Persia.§ In his way thither he wen( 
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ihrougti Medi9, to iisît his ancïê Cyaxares, to ^hdm he carrîcâ very magnifi- 
cent présents, telling him, at the same time, that he would Ifind a noble palace 
at Babylon, ready prepared for him, whenever he should please to go thither ; 
and that he was to look upon that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long as 
his uncle liVed, held the empire only in copartnership with him, though he had 
entirely conquered and acquired it by his own valour. Nay, so far did he 
cafify his complaisance, that he let his uncle enjoy the first rarik. This is the 
Çyaxàfes,*who is called in Scripture Darius the Mede ; and we shall find, that 
under hte"!feign, which lasfed'but two years, Daniel had several revelations.'* It 
appears, that Cyrus, when he returned from Persia, was accompanied by Cyax- 
ares to Babylon. 

Wheti they arrived there, they concerted together a sicheme of government 
for the whole empire. They divided it into a hundred and twenty provinces.! 
And that the prince's orders might be conveyed with the greater expedition, 
Cyrils caused post-houses to be erected at proper distances, where the couriers, 
thai travelled day and night, found horses always ready, and by that means 
performed the ir j oumey s wi th incredible despatch.J The government of these 
provinces was given to those persons that had assisted Cyrus roost, and ren- 
dered him the greatest service in the war.§ Over these governors were ap- 
pointed three superintendents, who were always to reside at court, and to whom 
the governors were to çîve an account, from time to time, of every thing that 
passed in their respective provinces, and from whom the^ were to receive the 
prince*^ orders and instructions : so that these three principal miitisters had the 
superintendency over, and the chief administration of, thé great affairs of the 
whole empire. Of these three Danfel was ifnade chief.ll He highly deserved such 
a preference, riot only on account 6f his great wisdom, which was celebrated 
throughout all the East, and had appeared in a distinguished manner at Bel- 
shazzàr*s feast, but likewise on account of his great age, and consummate expe- 
rience. For at that time it was fully sixty-seven jcars, from the fourth of 
Nebuchodonosor, since he had been employed as prime minister of the kings 
of Babylon. 

As this flistinctioft had mâidelhiîm the second person in 'the empire, and placed 
him imalediatefy under the king, 'the other courtiers conceived so great a 
jealousy of him, that they conspired to destroy him. As there was no hold to 
be taken of him, unless it was on account of the law 6f his God, to which they 
knew him inviolably attached, they obtafried an edict from Darius, whereby ail 
persons '^ére forbidden to ask any thiiig whatever, for the space of thirty 
days, either of any god or any man, save of the king ; and that upon pain of 
being cast into the den of lions. Now, as Daniel was saying his usualprayers, 
with his face turned towards Jerusalem, he was surprised, accused, and cast 
into the den of lioris. But beii% miraculously jfreserved, and coming out safe 
and unhurt, his accusers were thrown in, and immediately devoured by those 
animals. This eVent still augmented Daniel's credit and repiitalion.lT 

Towards the end of the same year, which was reckoned the first of Darius 
the Mede, Daniel, knowing by the compulation he made, that the seventy years 
of Judah's captivity, determined by the propiiet Jeremiah,wi^e drawing towards 
an end, he prayed eairhestly to God, that he would remember his people, re- 
biiîfd Jerusalem, and look with an eye 6f mercy upon his holy city, aûd the 
saiicfuaiy he had placed therein. Upon which (he angel Gabriel assured him 
in a vision, not only 6f the deliverance of the Jews from their temporal capti- 
\ ity, but likewise of another deliverance much tnore consfderable, namely, a 
deliverance from the bondage of sin and Satan, which God would procure to 
his church, and which 'was to'be accomplished at the end of seventy weeks, 
that Were to elapse from flie time the order should he given for the rebuilding 
of Jerusaletn, that is, after the 'space of four hundttd and ninety years; for, 

♦ A. Jf. S466. Ant. J. C. 658. " t *>»n. ri. 1. t Cv-rop. I. viij. p. 2S2. 
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taking each day for a year, according to the language sometimes used in bolj 
Scripture, those seventy weeks of years make up exactly four hundred and 
ninety years.* 

Cyrus, upon his return to Babylon, had given orders for all his forces to joia 
him there. On the general review made of them, he found they consisted ci 
a hundred and twenty thousand horse, two thousand charioto armed with 
scythes, and six hundred thousand foot. Whe;n he had furnished theearriscAs 
with as many of them as were necessaiy for the defence of the seTeralparts o: 
the empire, he marched with the remainder into Syria, where he regulated tbr 
affairs of that province, and then subdued all those countries, as £dU- as the Red 
Sea, and the confines of Ethiopia.! 

It was probably in this interval of time, that Daniel was cast into the deoo/ 
lions, and miraculously delivered from them, as we have just related. 

Perhaps in the same intarval also were those fiamnous pieces of cold coinei 
which are called Darics, from the name of Darius the Mede, which for tfcer 
fineness and beauty, were for several ages preferred to all other noooey thro^gb- 
out the East. 

SECTION II.— THE BEOIirNINO OF THE UNITED EMPIRE OF THE PERSIANS àJt 
MEDES. THE FAMOUS EDICT OF CTRUS. DANIEL 's PROPHECIES. 

Here, properly speaking, begins the empire of the Persians and Meats 
united under one and the same authority. This empire frwn Cynis, the erst 
king and foupder of it, to Darius Codomanus, who was vanqoislied by Aiex- 
ander the Great, lasted for the space of two hundred and six yean, nuoely, 
(torn the year ot the world 3468 to the year 3674. But in this rolome i pro- 
pose to speak only of the first three kings ; and little remains to be said of the 
founder of this new empire. 

CrRus.t Cyaxares airing at the end of two years, and Cambyses likewise 
ending his days in Persia, Cyrus returned to Babylon, and took upon him tb 
government of the new empire. 

The years of Cyrus's reign are computed differently. Some make it thirty 
years, beginning from his fint setting out from Persia, at the head of an aim;, 
to succour his uncle Cyaxares : others make the duration of ft to he but seven 
years, because they date it only from the time when, by the death of Cyaxa- 
res and Camb3rses, he became sole monarch of the whole empire.§ 

In the first of these seven years precisely, expired the seventieth year of the 
Babylonish captivity, when Cyrus published the famous edict, whereby the 
Jews were permitted to return to Jenisalem.il There is no auestion but \hb 
edict was obtained by the care and solicitations of Daniel, wno was m great 
credit and authority at court. That he mi^ht the more effectually induce the 
kin^ to grant him his request, he showed him undoubtedly the prophecies oi 
Isaiah, wherein, above two hundred years before his birth, he was marked oa: 
by name, as a prince appointed by God to be conqueror, and to reduce a mul- 
titude of nations under his dominion '^ and, at the same time, to be the delirem 
of the captive Jews, by ordering their temple to he rebuilt, and Jerx^alemaod 
Judea iooe repos^ssed by their anciertt inhabitnnts. 1 think it vasty not be 
improper, in this prace, to insert that edict at length, which is certainly the 
most glorious circumstance in the life of Cyrus, and for which it may be pre- 
sumed God had en. lowed him with so many heroic virtues, and blessed W 
with such an uninternipted series of victories and success. 

" Now in the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia, (that the word of the Lord, 
by the mouth of Jeremiah, might be fulfilled,) the Lord stirred up the spirit 
of Cyrus king of Persia, that he made a proclamation throughout all his king- 
dom, and put it also in writiig, saying. Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia, The 
Lord God of heaven bath given me all the kingdoms of the earth, and be bath 
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chai^d me to build a house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is there 
among you of all his people ? his God be with him, and let him go up to Jeru- 
salem, whidi is in Judah, and build the house of the Lord God of Israel (he 
is the true God) which is in Jerusalem. And whosoever remaineth in any place 
where he sqjouroeth, let the men of his place help him with silyer, and with 
eold, and with goods, and with beasts, besides the free-will-ofifering for the 
bouse of Qod that is in Jerusalem."* 

Cyrus at the same time restored to the Jews all the vessels of the temple of 
the Lord, which Nebuchodooosor had brought from Jerusalem, and placed in 
the temple of his god Baal. Shortly after, the Jews departed under the con« 
duct of Zorobabel, to return into their own countiy. 

The Samaritans, who had formerly been the declared enemies of the Jews, 
did all they possibly could to hinder the building of the temple ; and though 
they could not alter Cyrus's decree, yet they prevailed by bribes and secret 
deadiiKs with the ministers and other officers concerned therein, to obstruct the 
execution of it. so that for several years the building went on very slowly. t 

It seems to nave been out of grief to see the execution of this decree so lonç 
retarded, that in the third year of Cyrus, in the first month of that year, Daniel 
gave himself up to mourning and £aksting for three weeks together.if He was 
then near the river Tigris in Persia. When this time of fasting was ended, 
be saw the vision concerning the succession of the kings of Persia, the empire 
of the Macedfloian», and the conquests of the Romans. This revelation is rela> 
ted in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth chapters of the prophecies of Daniel, of 
which I shall soon speak. 

By what we find in the conclusion of the last chapter, we have reason to con- 
jecture that he died soon after ; and, indeed, his^at age makes it unlikely 
that he could live much longer ; for, at this time, he must have been at least 
eighty-five years of age, if we suppose him to have been twelve when he was 
carried to Babylon witn the other captives. From that early age he had given 

groofe of something more than human wisdom, in the judgment of Susannah. 
[e was ever afterwards veiy much esteemed by all the princes who rei^d 
at Babylon, and was always employed by them with distinction in the adminis- 
tration of their al&ii8.§ 

Daniel's wisdom did not only reach to things divine and political, but also 
to arts and sciences, and particularly to that of architecture. Josephus speaks 
of a ùjoous edifice built by ban at Susa,il in the manner of a castle, which he 
says still subsisted in his time, finished with such wonderful art, that it then 
seemed as fi>Mh and beautifiil as if it had been but lately built. IT Within this 
palace the Persian and Parthian kings were usually buried ; and for the sake 
of the founder, the keeping of it was committed to one of the Jewish nation, 
even to his tune. It was a common tradition in those parts for many ages, that 
Daniel died m that city,** and there they show his monument eyen to this day. 
It is certain, that he used to go thither from time to time, and he himself teUs 
us, that " he did the king's business there ;"tt that is, was governor for the king 
of Babylon. 

REFLSCTIOirS OR nAlTIEL's PROPHECIES. 

I HATE hitherto deferred makiug any reflections upon the prophecies of 
Daniel, which certainljr to any reasonable mind are a vei^ convincing proof 
of the truth of our religion. I shall not dwell upon that which personally re- 
lated to Nebuchadnezzar, and foretold in what manner, for the punishment 
of his pride, he should be reduced to the condition of the beasts of the field, 

* Ezra ii. 1—7. f Esra it. 1-^. % A. M. 9470. Ant J. C. 554. Daa. x. 1— S. 

9 •• But go thou thy wat tUI the end be : lor thou shall test, and stand in tbj lot at the end of the dart.'* 
Dan. ui. IS. 
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and after a certain number of years, restored again to his undersianding ï&û 
to his throne. It is well known, the thing hai>pened exactly acoording U/ 
Daniels prediction ; the kin^ himself relates it in a declaration, addressed > 
all the people and nations of his empire. Was it possible for Daniel to ascrisf 
such a manifesto or proclamation to r^ebuchadnezzar^ if it had not been genuioe : 
to. speak of it, as a thing sent into all the provinces, if nobody had se&n it; ioi 
in tne midst of Babylon, that was full both of. Jews and Gentiles, to publia z. 
attestation of so important a matter, and so injurious to the king, 3ûaà o£ whicL 
the faNehood must have been notorious to all the world ?* 

I shall content myself with representing very briefly, and under one sod ria 
same point of view, the prophecies of Daniel, which signiiy the succeskn of 
four ^reat empires, and which for that reason have an essential aod oeasany 
relation to the subject matter of this work, which is only the bistoiy of "^ 
very empires. 

The mst of these prophecies was occasioned by the dream NebdchadDezzr 
had, of an image composed of different metals, gold, silver, brass, and int; 
which image was broken in pieces, and beat as small as dust, by a little mx 
from the mountain, which afterwards became itself a mountain of eztraonliGan 
height and magnitude.! This dream I have already spoken of at large.t 

About fifty years after, the same Daniel saw another vision, vcrjoke âai 
which I have just been speaking of :& this was the vision of the four laoe beasts, 
which came out of the sea. The tarst was like a lion, and hadea^^s fii^ : 
• the second was like a bear : the third was like a leopard, vdMcè kid &ir 
heads : the fourth and last, still more strong and terrible than die other, hid 
great iron teeth : U devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue 
with its feet. From the mfdst of the ten horns which this beast had, there 
came up a little one, which had eyes like those of a man, and a mentb speaking; 
great things, and this horn became greater than the others : the same hoîninadè 
war with the saints, and prevailed against them, until the Aaci^At of Days, tbaî 
is, the everlasting God, came, and sitting upon his throne, sumunded with a 
thousand millions of angels, pronounced an irreversible judgment upon the tm 
beasts, whose time and duration he had determined, and gave tiië &>n of Man 
power over all the nations and all the tribes, an everlasting power and dominium 
which shall not pass away, and a kingdom which shall not be destroyed. 

It is generally agreed, mat these two visions, the one of tie iniMpe oomposed 
of different metals^ the other of the four beasts that came oulorÔie sea, sig- 
nified so many different monarchies, which were to succeed one amidiet^^eTc 
to be successively destroyed by each other, and were all to give tftace to the 
eternal empire of Jesus Christ, for whom alone they bad subsisted. ltisak> 
ag^reed, that these four monarchies were those of the Babylonians, of the Pei- 
sians and Medes united, of the Macedonians, *nd of the RcÂnans.! This i^ 

Êlainly demonstrated by the veir order of tbeir succession. . But where M 
Daniel sec tins succession and tnis order? Wfak> could reveal the changes at 
empires to him. but He only who is the master of times and monardiSes, »i» 
has determined eveiy thing by his own decrees, and who, by a supemaiura!. 
revelation, imparts tnie knowledge of them to whom be pleases ?ir 

In the following chapter, this prophet still speaks with greater tleamess att 
precision.** For after having represented the Persian and Macedo^an iDoiai* 
chies under the %ure of two beasts, he Ihus expounds his meaning in the plain- 
est manner. The ram which hath two unequal horns, represents the king of the 
Medes and Persians ; the ^oat which overthrows and tramples bim under bi^ 
ibet, is the king of the Grecians ; and the great bom, which Qiat animal has be- 



* Pan. jr. f I^* «• t P^flTe SM of thU ▼olime. 
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tween his eyes, represents tbe first king and founder of that mooaKfay. How 
did Daniel see, that the Peisiah empire should be compoeedof two difierent 
nations, Medes and Persians ; and that this empire should be destroyed by the 
power of the Grecians ? How did he foresee the rapidity of Alexander's con- 
quests, which he so aptly describes, by saying, that ''he touched not the gnound?" 
How did he learn, that Alexander should not hare any successor equd to him- 
self, and that the first monarch of the Grecian empire should be likewise tbe 
most powerful ?* By what other light than that <A divine revelation could he 
discover, that Alexander would have no son to succeed him ; that his empire 
would be dismembered, and divided into four principal kmgdoms, and his 
successors would be of his nation, but not of bis blooa ; and that out of ti>e 
Tuins of a monarchy so suddenly formed, several states would be established, 
of which some would be in the east, others in the west, some in the south, ana 
others in the north ? 
The particulars of the facts foretold in the remainder of the eighth, and in 




so loqg before tbe times of the Maccabees, particularly describe all the per- 
secutions which Antiochus should bring unon the Jews ; the manner of his abo- 
lisbir^ the sacrifices, which were dailjr ofered in the temple of Jenisalem ; the 
profanation of that holy place, by setting up an idol therem, and the veqgeance 
which God would inflict upon him for it ? How could he, in the first year of 
tbe Persian empire, foretell the wars which Alexander's successors would make 
in the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, their mutual invasions of one another's 
territories, their insincerity in their treaties and their marriage alliances, which 
could only be made tockiak their fraudulent and perfidious designs ?§ 

1 leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw the conclusion which 
naturally results from these predictions of Daniel: for they are so clear and 
express, that Porphyiy^ a professed enemy of the Christian religion, could find 
no other way of oisputmç the divine origmal of them, than by pretending that 
they were written after £e events, and rather a narration of things past, than 
a prediction of things to come.A 

Before I conclude this article of Daniel's prophecies, I must desire the reader 
to remark, what an opposition the Holy Ghost has put between the empires of 
the world, and the kingdom of Jesus Christ. In the former, eveiy thing appears 
great, splendid, and magnificent. Strength, power, gloiy , and majesty, seem 
to be their natural a^teiâants. In them we easily discern those great warriors, 
those famous conquerors, those thunderbolts of war, who spread terror every 
where, and whom nothing could withstand. But then they are represented as 
wild beasts, as bears, lions, and leopards, whose sole attribute is to tear in 
pieces, to devour, and to destro^r. What an image and picture is this of con- 
ouerors ! How admirably does it instruct us to lessen the ideas we are apt to 
form, as well of empires, as of their founders or çoveniors ! 

In the empire of Jesus Christ it is quite otherwise. Let us consider its origin 
and first rise, orcarefiiUy examine its progress and growth at all times, and we 
shall find, that weakness and meanness, if I may he allowed to say so, have 
always outwardly been its striking characteristics. It is the leaven, the grain 
of mustard-seed, the little stone cut out of the mountain. And vet, in reality, 
there is no true greatness but in this empire. The eternal Word is the founder 
and the king thereof. All the thrones of the earth come to pay homage to his. 
and to bow themselves before him. The end of his reign is the salvation or 

• ** And m m%hty Idii^ th^U ttaad up, that ihall mk wiOl ^at dMiioUn ; aad kb kiaf dom tkall b« di- 
vided towards the four winds of heaTen, and not to his posterity, nor according to his domiaioD which h% 
rated.** Daa. si. S, 4. •• Four kiacdèins sball fUad ap out of the aatloa, Imt not ia Ui pow«r.*'->Oan. 
Till. 23. 

t •* Behold, there sbaO stand op yet three kings of Persia, and the fotirUi shall be far richer than they 
all : and by his stnngth, through his riches, he shaU ftir up all against the realm of <!}recia.'*~t)an. r\. ?. 
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mankind ; it is to mike them etemalW faapp^, and to foim to himself a latk» 
of saints and just penons, whoare all of tlwm so many kings and cxwqueiQR. 
It is for their sakesonly, mat the whole world doth subset : and when tbe Bom- 
ber of them shall be complete, ** then,*^ says St. Paul. '* cometh the end and 
consummation of all things when Jesus Christ shall have delÎTeved up d» 
kingdom to God, even tbe Father ; when he shall have put down all mle, and 
all authori^ and power."* 

Can a writer who sees, in the pnmhecies of Daniel, that the several empb^ 
of the worid, after having subsisted the time detennined for them by Che sore- 
reign Disposerof kingdoms, do all terminate and centre in the empire of Jesiis 
Christ ;— can a writer, I say. amid all these profane objects, forbeû" tammçhis 
eyes now and then towards that great and divine one, and not have it alvi^ 
in view, at least at a distance, as the end and consummation of all others ? 

SECTION III. — THB LAST TEARS OV CYH^US. TBE DEATH OF THAT PKI5CI. 

Let us return to Cynis. Being equally beloved by his own natural sol^erk 
and by those of the conquered nations, be peaceably enjoyed the fruits of kis 
labours and victories. His empire was bounded on the east by the river lodœ, 
on the north by the Caspian and £uxine Seas, on the west by the fsean Sea, 
and on the south by Ethiopia and the Sea of Arabia. He estabhshed Jiisicsi- 
dence in the midst of all these countries, spending generally se^ monlhs of 
the year at Babylon in the winter season, because of the warmtli of that cli- 
mate ; three months at Susa in the spring, and two months at Ecèafau» dbriog 
the heat of the summer.! 

Seven years being spent in this state of tianquillity, Cyrus retumed iolo Per- 
sia, which was the seventh time ùom his accession to the whole monarchy , which 
shows that he used to go regulariy into Persia once a year. Cambyseshad 
now been dead for some time, and Cyrus himself was grown pretty old, beiiç 
at this time about seventy years of age : thirty of which had j^assed since bs 
being first made ^neral of the Persian mrces, nine from the takn^ of Bal^hn, 
and seven from ms beginning to reiçn akme after the deadiof Cyaxares. 

To the veiy last he enjoyed a vigorous state of healtb, which was the fniit 
of his sober and temperate life.| And as they who give themselves up to drunk- 
enness and debaucbeiy often feel all the infirmities of age, even while they are 
young, Cyrus, on the contraiy, at a veiy advanced age,eflôoyedall the rigoui 
and advantages of youth. 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw nigh, be ordered his c\iM- 
ren, and the chief officers of the state^ to be assembled about him ; and after 
having thanked the gods for all their favours towards him thro«4|fa the coune 
of his life, and implored the like protection lor his children, his country, and 
his friends, he declared his eldest son, Cambyses, his successor, and left tfai 
other, whose name was Tanaoxares, several veiy considerable govemmeo^ 
He gave them both excellent instructions, by representing- to &m, that lbs 
main strength and support of the throne, was neither the vast extent of coun- 
tries, nor 9ie number of forces, nor immense riches, but a due respect for the 
gods, a good understanding between brethren, and the art of acquiring and pre- 
serving true and faithftil fnends. " I coqjure you, therefore,'' said he, '^my 
dear children, in the name of the gods, to respect and love one another, if yoo 
would retain any desire to please me for tbe future. For I do not think too 
will esteem me to be no longer any thing, because you will not see me alÂer 
my death. You never saw my soul to this instant ; you must have knowo, 
however, by its actions, that it really existed. Do you believe, that hoooun 
would still be paid to those whose bodies are now but ashes, if their soub had 
no knger any being or power? No, no, my sons ; 1 could never imagine thai 

♦ 1 Cor. XT. 94. f Cyrop. l^riu. p. 2SS, «ke. 
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tfae soul only lived while in a mortal body, and died when separated from it 
But if I mistake^ and nothings of me siiall remain aAer death, at least fear the 
cods, who never die, who see all things, and whose power is infinite. Fear 
Uiem, and let that fear prevent ^oii fiom ever doii», or dehlwrating to do. any 
thing contniy to religion and justice. Next to them fear mankind, and the 
ages to come. The gods have not buried you in obscurity, but have exposed 
you upon this great theatre to the view of the whole universe. If your actions 
are guiltless and upright, be assured they will augment your gloiy and power. 
For my body, my sons, when life has forsaken it, enclose it neither in gold nor 
silver, nor anj other matter whatever. Restore it immediatelt to the 
EARTH. Can it be more happy than in beii^ blended, and in a manner incor- 
porated^ with the benefectress and common mother of mankind ?" Ailer having 
given his hand to be kissed by aO that were present, finding himself at the point 
of death, he added these last words : '* Adieu, dear children ; may your lives 
be hapmrj cany my last remembrance to your mother. And far you, my 
faithral meoda, as well absent as present, receive this last farewell, and may 
you live in peace l" After having^ said this, he covered his lace» and died 
equally lamented by all his people!* 

The Older men by Cyrus to restore his body to the earth, is veiy remarka- 
ble. He woiud have thought it disgraced and imured, if enck)Bed in gold or 
silver. Restore it to the earth, sajns he. Where did that prince lean, 
that it was from thence it derived its original ? Behold one oi those precious 
traces of tradition as old as the worid. Cjrnis, after having done^;ood to hii 
subjects during his whole life, demands to be incorporated with tfae earth, that 
b^factress of the human race, to perpetuate that good, in some measure, 
even after his death. 

CHARACTER AlTD EULOGY OF CYRVS. 

CVrus may justly be conskiered as the wisest conqueror, and the most ac- 
complished prince^ to be found in profane histoiy^ He was possessed of all 
the qualities requisite to form a great man; wisdom, moderation, courage, 
magnanimity, noble sentiments, a Wonderfiil ability in managing men's tem- 
pers and gaining their affectkxis, a thorough knowledge of every branch of 
the militaiy art as far as that age had carried it, a vast extent ofgenius and 
capacity for forming, and an equal steadiness and prudence for executing the 
greatest designs. 

It is very common for those heroes who shine in the field, and make a peat 
figure in the time of actkm, ta make but a veiy poor one upon other occasions, 
and in matters of a different nature. We are astonished, when we see them 
alone and without their armies, to find what a difference there is between a 
general and a jg^eat man ; to see what low sentiments and meafi actions they 
are cuiable ofin private life ; how they are influenced by jealousy, and go- 
veraecl by interest ; how disagreeable and even odkMS they render themselves 
by their haughty deportment and arrogance, which they think necessary to 
preserve their audiority , and which only serve to make them hated and despised. 

Cyrus had none of these defects. He appeared always the same, that is, 
al waysjgreat, even in the most indifierent matters. Being assured of his great- 
ness, ofwhich real merit was the foundation and support, he thought of no* 
tfaiqg more than to render himself affable, and easy of access : and whatever 
he seemed to lose by this condescending, humble demeanor, was abundantly 
compensated by the cordial affection and sincere respect it procured him from 
his people. 

Never was any prince a greater master of the art of insinuation, so neces- 
saiy foK those that govern, and yet so little understood or practised. He knew 
perfectljr what advantages may result from a single wora rightly timed, from 
an obliging carriage, from a command tempered with reason, bom a little 

•A.iC.M75. AatJ.C.539. 
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praise in grantiitf a favour, and from softening a refusal with expnmasài 
concern and good-will. His history abounds with beauties of this kind. 

He was rich in a sort of wealth which most sovereigns want, who are p» 
sessed of eveiy thing but faithful friends, and whose indigence in that paiti- 
cular is concealed bj the splendour ana affluence with which they are «» 
rounded. Cyrus was beloved, because he himself had a love for otneis ; lot. 
has a man any friends, or does he deserve to have any, when b^ himseiï ii 
void of friendship ? Nothing affects us more, than to see in XenophoD, tk 
manner in which Cyrus lived and conversed with his friends, always preserrinç 
as much dignity as was requisite to keep up a due decorum, and yet 'néaite^ 
removed from that ill-judged, haughtiness, which deprives the great of die 
most innocent and agreeal)le pleasure in life, that of conversing freely and so- 
ciably with persons of merit, though of an inferior station.* 

The use he made of his friends may serve as a perfect model to all pencn 
in authority. His friends had received from him not only the libeitr, bm « 
express command, to tell him whatever they thought.! And though be Kià 
much superior to all his officers in understanding, yet he never undertook m 
thing without asking their advice : and whatever was to be done, whether k 
was to reform any thing in the government, to make changes in the tmiy. or 
to form a new enterprise, he would always have ever^ man speak his senti- 
ments, and would often make use of them to correct his own ; so aJSereat iras 
he from the person mentioned b^ Tacitus, who thought it a sufficienfieasi» far 
rejecting the most excellent project or advice, that it did not proceed toi àôd- 
self: Coruilit, guamtii esregii, quod ipse wm qfferet, tittmscvij 

Cicero observes, that,(£iring the whole time of C3mi8'sgoveniiient.hewas 
never heard to speak one rough or angary word : Cujta futmno mtaqwrto wmo 
wtguam verhum vUwn cLsperitu audivti.^ What a high encomium for a inince 
is comprehended in that short sentence ! Cyros must have had a veiy great 
command of himself, to be able, in the midst of so much agitation, taà in 
spite of all the intoxicating effects of sovereign power^ always to preserve his 
mind In such a state of calmness and composure, that no crosses, liinpiKBiit- 
roents, or unfcHeseen accidents, should ever ruffle its tnmptiUity, or pioTcke 
him to utter any harsh or offensive expression. 

But^what was still greater in him. and more truly royal than all tbis, was his 
steadfast persui.^ion that all his laoours and endeavours ou^ to teodto (he 
happiness of his people ; and that it was not by the splendow of riches, by 
pompous equipages, luxurkNiS living, or a magnificent table, thai alnnf oogV^t 
to distinguish himself from his subjects, but by a superiority of mail ki eveiy 
kind, and particularly by a constant indefatigable care and vi^aace to pro- 
mote their interests, aiid to secure the public weRare and tran^illity.)! He sua 
himself one day, as he was discoursing with his courtiers apoo the dstiesof i 
kirç, that a prince ought to consider himself as a shepherd^iT the hnag« under 
which both sacred and profane antiquity represented good kinffs, and that be 
ought to exercise the same vigilance, care, and goodness. ** itishisdiity,'*»}^ 
he, '* to watch, that his people may live in safety and quiet ; to claige faiin- 
sclf with anxieties, and cares, that they may be exempt from then : to cfaoo» 
whatever is salutaiy for them, and remove what is hurtful and piefudicial ; tc 
place his delight in seeing them increase and multiply, and valiantly expose 
his own person in their defence and protection. This/' says be, ** is the na- 
tural idea, and the just image of a rood king. It is reasonable, at the nne time, 
that his subjects should render him all the service be stands in need of: but 
it is still more reasonable, that he should labour to make them happy ; becao» 
it is for that veiy end that he is their king, as much as it is the end and oicc 
of a shepherd to take care of his flock.'* 

• Habes «micoa, qua aniciit ipM ea.>-PMicf . Tv^n. t ^^ '• >*>• ^ Li«f • P* *^ 
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TndeecU tobe the guardian of the commonwealth, and to be king ; to be for 
the people, and to be their sovereign, is but one and the same thing. A man 
IS foom for others, when he is bom to govern, because the reason and end of 
governing others is only to be useful ami serviceable to them. The very basis 
and Ibunoation of the condition of princes is, not to be for themselves ; the 
very oharacteristic of their greatness is, that they are consecrated to the public 
good. They may properly be considered as a light, which is placed on high, 
only to diffuse ana shea its beams on eveiy thing below. Are such sentiments 
as these any disparagement to the dignity of the regal state ? 

It ^as by the concurrence of all these virtues that Cyrus founded such an ex- 
tensile empire in so short a time ; that he peaceably enjoyed 'the fruits of bis 
conc^uests tor many years ; that he made nimself so much esteemed and be- 
loved, not only by his own natural subjects, but by all the nations he hadcon- 
«luered : that after his death he was universally regretted as the common father 
of all the people. 

We ought not, indeed, to be surprised that Cyrus was so accomplished in 
every virtue (it will be readily understood, that i speak only of pagan virtues,) 
because we know it was God himself, who had formed him to be the instrument 
and agent of his gracious designs towards his peculiar people. 

When I say that God himself had formed this prince, 1 do not mean that he 
did it by any sensible miracle, nor that he immediately made him such as we 
admire in tfcie accounts we have of him in histoiy. God save him a happy 
genius, and implanted in his mind the seeds of ail the noblest qualities, ois- 
posing his heart at the same time to aspire after the most excellent and sublime 
virtues. But above all, he took care that this happy genius should be cultiva- 
ted by a good education, and by that means be prepared for the great designs 
for which he intended nim. We may venture to say, without fear of being 
mistaken, that the ereatest excellencies in Cyrus were owing to his education, 
-where the confounding of him, in some sort, with his subjects, and the keeping 
him under the same subjection to the authority of his teachers, served to era- 
dicate that pride which is so natural to princes ; taught him to hearken to 
advice, and to obey before he came to command ; inured him to hardship and 
toil ; accustomed him to temperance and sobriety : and, in a word, rendered 
him such as we have seen him throughout his whole conduct, gently, modest, 
affable, obliging, compassionate ; an enemy to all luxury and pride, and still 
more sotoflatteiy. 

It must be confessed, that such a prince is one of the most precious and valu- 
able gifls that Heaven can make to mortal men. The infidels tliemselves 
have acknowledged this; nor has the darkness of their false religion been 
able to hide these two remarkable truths from their observation, that all good 
ktnn are the gift of God, and that such a gift includes many others ; for 
nothinfi: can be so excellent as that which bears the most perfect resemblance 
to the I)eity ; and the noblest image of the Deity is a just, moderate, chaste, 
and virtuous prince, who rules with no other view than to establish the reign 
of justice and virtue. This is the portraiture which Pliny has left us of Trajan, 
and which has a great resemblance to that of Cyrus. JYidlum est prœsiabiHut 
et ptdchrins Dei munus erga morialesy quam castw^ et sanctus^ et Deo nmUli" 
musprinceps,* 

When I narrowly examine this hero's life, there seems to have been one cir- 
cumstance wanting to his glory, which would have enhanced it exceedingly ; 
I mean tiiat of having stn^led under some grievous calamity for some time, 
and of having his virtue tried by some sudden reverse of fortune. I know, 
indeed, that the emperor Galba, when he adopted Piso, told him that the stints 
of prosperity were infinitely sharper than those of adversity ; and that the 
former put the soul to a much severer trial than the latter : Fortutuan adhuc 
tarUum advenam tulisti: tecunâm re$ acrioribus stimvlU explorant ammoeA 

* Pancf . Tra(, f Tac Hist 1. 1. e. 15. 
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And the reason he gives is, that when misfortunes come with their whole we^fat 
upon a man's soul, she exerts herself, and summons all her streiig^ to bear up 
the hurden ; whereas prosperity, attacking the mind secretly or inseosiblj, 
leaves it all its weakness, and insinuates a poison into ft, by so mucfa the more 
dangerous, as it is the more subfile : Quia miserian tolerantury fdiciUUe eur- 
rununmur. 

However, it must be owned that adversity, when supported with noblene>* 
and dignity, and sunnounted by an invincible patience, adds a great lustre t** 
a prince's glory, and gives him occasion to display many fine qualities aofi 
virtues, which would è^ve been concealed in the bosom of prosperity ; as .t 
greatness of mind, independent of eveiy thing without ; an unshaken coostantj. 
proof against the severest strokes of fortune ; an intrepidity of soul animated ';i' 
the siçht of danger ; a frail fulness in expedients, improving even from croani- 
and disappointments ; a presence of mind, which vie^vs, and provides açaie^ 
evei^ thing ; and lastly, a firmness of soul, that not only suffices to suppoal itseh' 
but IS capable of supporting others. 

Cyrus wanted this kind of gloiy.* He himself informs us, that dariijg tbf 
whole cowse of his life, which was pretty long, the happiness of it was neTe; 
interrupted by any unfortunate accident : and Ûiat in all his designs the suc- 
cess had answered his utmost expectation. But he acquaints us, at the sawf 
time, with another thing almost incredible, and which was the source of all tiiai 
moderation and evenness of temper so conspicuous in hira, and for which be 
can never be sufhcientl^r admired ; namely, that in the midst of his usmUer- 
rupted prosperity he still presened in his heart a secret fear, pnceedingfroro 
the changes and misfortunes that might happen: and this prudent fear was im>1 
only a preservative against insolence, but even against intempente jciy.t 

There remains one point more to be examined, with r^ard to this prince> 
reputation and character : I mean the nature of his victories and conquests, 
upon which I shall touch out lightly. If these were founded only upco ambi- 
tion, injustice, and violence, Cyrus would be so far from meriting tf»e praises 
bestowed upon him, that he would deserve to be ranked amoi^ those lamous 
robbers of the universe, those public enemies to mankind^ who acknowJe^^^ 
no r^ht but that of force ; who looked upon the common roles of Justice, as 
laws which only private persons were obliged to observe, and derogatory to 
the majesty of Kings ; who set no other bounds to their des^ and pretensioos, 
than their incapacity of canyin^ them any farther ; who sacrificed the lives oi" 
millions to their particular ambition ; who made their giory conasl in spiead- 
ing desolation and destruction, like fires and torrents ; and who reîgiied as 
bears and lions would if they were masters.§ 

This is indeed the true character of the gpreatest part of those pietoided he> 
roes whom the world admires ; and by such ideas as these, we ought to conect 
the impressions made upon our minds by the undue praises of some historians, 
and the sentiments of many, deceived by his false images of greatness. 

I do not know whether I am not biassed in favour of Cyrus, but be seems to 
me to have been of a veiy different character from those Gonqneiws, whoa I 
have just now described. Not that I would justihr Cyrus in every respect, or , 
represent him as exempt from ambition, which undoubtedly was the soul of aJl 
his undertakings; but he certainly reverenced the laws, and knew that there 
are unjust wars, which render him who wantonly provokes them accpontaUe 
for all the blood that is shed. Now, eveiy war is of this sort, to which tbe 
prince is induced by no other motive than that of enlaiging his conquests, of 
acquiring a vain reputation, or rendering himself terrible to his ne^nbours. 

Cyrus, as we have seen, at the beginmng of the war, founded all his bopes of 
success on the justice of his cause, and represented to his soldiers, in oitier to 

* Crrof. I. Titt. p. 9M. t Ofai (Ta aiffa ^ovfrv. àd* (fl^a/vc(r6ai IvorronhMP 
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ipure them with the greater courage and confidence, that they were not die 

Ig^ressofs ; that it was the enemy (hat attacked them ; and that therefore they 

vere entitled to the protection of the g:ods, who seemed themselves to have put 

■leir arms into their hands, that they might fight in defence of their friends and 

^Uies, unjustly oppressed. If we carefully examine Cyrus's conquests, we 

ihalt find that they were all consequences of the victories he obtained over 

jCnBSus» king of Lydia, who was master of the greatest part of Lesser Asia ; 

land over the king of Babylon^ who was master of all upper Asia» and many 

other ccMffltries; both which princes were the aggressors.* 

I Wi^ good reason, therefore, is Cyrus represented as one of the greatest 

prin<:e8 recorded in histoiy ; and his reign justljr proposed as the model of a 

perfect ^vemment, which it could not be, unless justice had been the basis and 

foundation of it : Cyru$ a XenopkaiUt tcrtptus adjuHi efigUiJi^ tmpern.t 

SECTION IV.— WHEREIIV HERODOTUS AND XENOPHOlf DIFFER IN THEIR 
ACCOUNTS OF CTRUS. 

Herodotus and Xenophon, who perfectly ag;ree in the substance and most 
esaeatiai put of the history of Cyrus, and particularly in what relates to his 
expedition against Babylon, and his other conquests, yet differ extremely in the 
accounts thev give of sevenU very important facts, as the birth and death of that 
pn'nce, and the establishment of the Persian empire. I therefore think myself 
obliged to give a succinct account of what Herodotus relates as to these points. 

He tells us, as Justin does after him, that Astyages, kiQg(^ the Modes, beii^ 
warned by a frightful dream, that the son who^was to be bom of his daughter 
would dethrone nim, did therefore many his daughter Mandane to a Persian 
of obscure birtti and fortune, whose name was Cambyses : this daughter being 
delivered of a son, the king commanded Harpagus, one of his jsrincipal ofiicers, 
to destroy the infant. He, instead of killing the child, put it into the hands of 
one of tm king^s shepherds* and ordered him to leave it exposed in a forest. 
But the child, being miraculously preserved, and secretly brought up by the 
diepherd's wife, was afterwards known to be the same by his graîndfatber, who 
contented himself with banishing him to the most remote parts of Persia, and 
vented all his wrath upon the unfortunate Harpagus, whom be invited to a teast, 
and entertained with the flesh of his own son. Several years after, young Cy < 
rus, being informed tyy Harpagus who he was, and being encouraged by his 
counsels and remonstrances, raised an army in Persia, marched against Asty- 
ages, came to a battle^ and defeated him, and so tramfened the empire bom. 
the Medes to the Persians.! 

The same Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a manner little liecoming so great 
a conqueror. This prince, according to him, carried his arms against the Scy» 
thians ; and, after having attacked them, in the first battle, feigned a flight, leaving 
a great quantity of wine and provisions behind him in the field. The Scythians 
did not fail to seize the booty. When they had drank freely, and were asleep, 
Cynis returned upon them, and obtained an easy victoiy, taking a vast number 
ol prisoners, among whom was the son of the queen, named Tomyris, who corn* 
itaanded the arm^. This young captive prince, whom Cyrus retused to restore 
to his mother, beinjg^ recovered Trom his orunken fit, and not able to endure bis 
captivihr, killed himself with his own hand. Hb mother Tomyris, animated 
with a (fesire of revenge, save the Persians a second battle« and feigning a â^ht« 
as they had done before, by that means drew them into an ambinh, and killed 
ab»ve two hundred thousand of their men, together with their kin^ Cyras. Then 
orderine Cyrus's bead to be cut offl she flung it into a vessel full of blood, in- 
sulting nim at the same time with these opprobrious word8,S ''^Nowglut thy- 
self with blood, in which thou hast always delighted, and of^ which thy thirst 
has always been insatiable. "II 

* Cyw». 1. 1 p. 25. t Cic. I. i, Epist. I. ad O- FrntrcDi. 1 Her. I i. c. 107^130. Jottia. I. i. c. 4, «. 
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The account given bj Herodotua of the iofencj of Cyr», and his fini ad- 
ventures, haa much more the air of a romance than of a histmy. And as to 
the manner of his death, what probahilitr is there that a prince, so ezpeiieDoed 
in war, and no less renowned for his prudence than for bis braveiy » ahoaid sf' 
easily fal] into an ambuscade laid for nim by a woman ? What the same histo- 
rian relates concerning his l^asty, virent passion, and his childish reveiwe upon 
the river Gyndes, in which one of his sacred horses was drowned, ana whicL 
he immediately caused to be cut by his army into three hundred and sixtr 
channels, is directly repugnant to the idea we have of Cyrus, who was a pjioce 
of extraordinary moderation and temper.* Besides, is it at all çrobable, thai 
Cyrus, who was marching, to the conquest of Babylon, should so idly waste iri? 
time when so precious to him, should spend the ardour à his troops in such an 
unprofitable piece of work, and miss the opportunity of surprising the Baby- 
lonians, by amusing hiraselt with a ridiculous war with a river instead of canj. 
ing it against his enemies*! 

but what decides this point unanswerably in favour of Xenophon, is the con- 
formity we find between his narrative and the holy Scripture ; where we see, 
that instead of Cyruses having raised the Persian empire upon the ruins of t^ 
of the Medes, as Herodotus relates it, those two nations attacked Badbylon to- 
gether, and united their forces to reduce the formidable power of the Baby- 
Ionian monarchy. 

From whence, then, could so great a difference as there is between these two 
historians proceed ? Herodotus himself explains it to us. In the reij jdace 
where he gives the account of Qfrrus's biith, and in that where he apeafcs of his 
death, he acquaints us, that even at that time those two great events were re- 
lated different ways. Herodotus followed that which pleased him best *, for 
it appears that he was fond of extraordinaiy and wonderful things, and was veiy 
credulous. Xenophon was of a graver disposition and of less credulity ; and 
in the very beginning of his history informs us, that he had taken great care and 
pains to inform himself of Cynis'ç birth, education and character. 



CHAPTER II. 
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' As soon as Cambyses was seated on the throne, he resolved to make tracr 
against Egypt, for a particular affront, which, according to Herodotus, bepre- 
tended to nave received from Amasis, of which I have alreadjr given an ac- 
count. But it is more probable, that Amasis, ,who had submitted to Cyins, 
and become tributary to him, might draw this war upon himself, by refosii^. 
after Cyrus's death, to pay the same homage and tribute to his successor, ana 
by attempting to shake off his yoke.t 

Cambyses, in order to cany on the war with success, made vast pieparatioœ 
both by sea and land. The Cypriots and Phœnicians fiimidied him with sbips. 
As for his land army, he added to his" own troops a g^reat number of Grecians, 
lonians, and iEolians, which made up the pnncipal part of his forces. But 
none was of greater service fo him in this war, than Phanes of Halicarnassas, 
who, being the commander of some auxiliary Greeks in the service of Amasis, 
and being in some manner dissatisfied with that prince, cametover to Camby- 
ses, and j * * 
strength < 
success . 

with an Arabian lîinp, whose territories lay between the confines of Palestine and 
EgTpt, to furnish his array with water during his march through the desert diat 
lay between those two countries : which agreement that pnnce fulfilled» by 

• < HtToè. I i. c. 189. t Sen. I. iii. de Ira, e. «■ 
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seodiqg the wnter on the backs of cameb, without which Cambyses could never 
have marched hie army that way.* 

Having made all these preparations, he invaded Egypt in the fourth year of 
his reign.t When he arrived upon the frontiers, he was informed that Amasis 
was just dead, and that Psammenitus, his son, who succeeded him, was busy 
in collecting: all bis forces, to hinder him from penetrating into his kingdom. 
Before Cambyses could open a passai^ into the country, it was necessajy he 
should render himself master of Pelusium, which was tlie key of E^pt on the 
side where he invaded it. Now Pelusium was so strong a place, that in all 
probability it must have stopped him a great while. But, according to Polys* 
DUS, to facilitate this enterprise, Cambyses adopted the followii^ stratagem. 
Being informed that the whole garrison consisted of Egyptians, he placed in 
the Sont of his army a great number of cats, dogs, sheep, and other animals, 
which were looked upon as sacred by that nation, and then attacked the city 
by stonn. The soldiers of the garrison, not daring either to fling a dart, or 
shoot an arrow that way, for fear of hitting some ofthose animals, Cambyses 
became master of the place without opposition, j; 

When Cambyses had got possession of the city. Psammenitus advanced 
with a great army to stop his progress ; and a considerable battle ensued be« 
tween them. But before they engaged, the Greeks, who were in the aimj of 
Psammenitus, in order to be revenged o[ Phanes for his revolt, took his child 
ren, which he had been obliged to leave in Egypt when he fled, cut their 
throats between the two camps, and in presence of the two armies drank their 
blood. This outrageous cruelty did not procur#them the victory. The Per- 
sians, enraged at so horrid a spectacle, fell upon them with great fuiy , quickly 
routed and overthrew the whole Egyptian army, the greatest part of which were 
killed upon the spot. Those that could save themselves escaped to Memphis.§ 

On the occasion of this battle, Herodotus takes notice of an extraoroinaiy 
circumstance, of which he himself was a witness. The bones of the Persians 
and Egyptians were still in the place where the batde was fought, but separated 
from one another. The skulls of the Egyptians were so hsu^, that a violent 
stroke of a stone would hardly break them ; and those of the Persians so soft, 
that you might break them, or pierce them through, with the greatest ease 
imaginable. The reason of this difference was, that the former, from their in- 
fancy, were accustomed to have their heads shaved, and to go uncovered, 
whereas the latter had their heads always covered with their tiaras, which is 
one of their principal ornaments. || 

Cambyses, having pursued the fugitives to Memphis, sent a herald into the 
Qiijj in a vessel of Alitylene, by the river Nile, on which Memphis stood, to 
summon the inhabitants to surrender. But the people, transported with rage, 
tell upon the herald, and tore him and all that were with him to pieces. Cam* 
byses, having soon after taken the place, fully revenged the indignitv, causing 
ten times as many Egyptians, of the first nobility, as there had been ofhis people 
massacred, to be publicly executed. Among these was the eldest son of rsam- 
menitus. As for the king himself, Cambyses was inclined to treat him kindly. 
He not only spared his life, but appointed him an honourable maintenance. 
But the I^ptian monarch, little affected with this kind usage, did what he 
could to raise new troubles and commotions, in order to recover his kingdom; 
as a punishment for which, he was made to drink bull's blood, and died imme- 
diately . His reigb lasted but six months, after which all Egypt submitted to 
the conqueror. On the news of this success, the Lydians, the Cyrenians, and 
the Barceans, all sent ambassadors with presents to Cambyses, to offer him 
their submissions. If 

From Memphis he went to the city of Sais, which was the buiying-place of 
the kings of Egypt. As soon as he entered the palace, he caused the body of 
Amasis to be takSb out cf his tomb ; and, after having exposed it to a thousand 

* Herod. 1. iii e. 4^9. t Herod. •■. iii. c. 10. t Polyao. 1. vii. 
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indignities in liis own presence, he ordered it to be cast into ihe Gre andlxBiit 
whrch m^s a thing equally contrary to the customs of the Persians and Eeyp- 



tians. The rage this prince testified against the dead carcase of ^ 

to what a degree he hated his person. Whatever was the cause of that arer- 
sion, it seems to have been one of the chief motives Cambyses had for canyiic 
his arms into Egypt.* 

The next year, which was the sixth of his reign, he resolved to make war in 
three different countries ; against the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and the 
Ethiopians. The first of these projects he was obliged to lay aside, because 
the Phœnicians, without whose assistance he could not carry on that war, reÂsed 
to succour him against the Cartliaginians, who were descended from tliem, Car- 
ihsge being originally a Tyrian colony .f 

But, beinj^ detennined to invade the other two nations, he sent ambassa&n 
into Ethiopia, who, under that character, were to act as spies for him, to kan 
the state and strength of the country, and give him intelligence <]£ bc4b. Tbej 
carried presents akmg with them, such as the Persians were used to make, âs 
purple, golden bracelets, perfumes, and wine. These presents, amone irùà 
there was nothing useful or serviceable to life, except the wine, were demised 
by the Ethiopians ; neither did they make much more account of bis ambas- 
sadors, whom they took for what ibej really were, spies and enemies in dis- 
guise. However, the king of Ethiopia was willii^, sifter his marawr, to make 
a present to the king of Persia ; and takir^ a bow m his hands, which a Fersian 
was so far from being able t^draw, that he could scarcely lift it, Ik drew it in 
presence of the ambassadon^and told them : *^This is the present xaà the 
counsel the king of Ethiopia gives the king of Persia. When tte Peniaifi shall 
be able to use a bow of this size and stren^, with as much ease as \ have now 
bent it, then let him come to attack the Ethiopians, and bring more troops with 
him than Cambyses is master of. In the mean time, let tfaem thank the gods 
for not having put it into the hearts of the Ethiopians to extend their domink» 
beyond their own countiy."t 

This answer having enraged Cambyses, he commanded bis army to begis 
their mareh immediately, without considering, that he neither kttd jirorisiom, 
nor any thing necessary tor such an expedition : but he left the Grecians be- 
hind him. in his newly conquered country, to keep it in subjectk» during his 
absence.§ 

Am soon as he arrived at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, be detached fifty tboa- 
sand of his men against the Ammonians, ordered them to ravage the country, 
and to destroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was famous Aiere. But, 
aAer they had made several days march in the desert, a violent wind bkmiiç 
from the south, broudit such a vast quantity of sand upon the aimy, that the 
men were all overwhelmed and buried under it.|| 

In the mean time, Cambyses marched forward like a nmdman against Ihe 
Ethiopians, notwithstanding his bcin^ destitute of all sorts of provisionSfVdiidi 

3uickV caused a terrible famine in his army. He had still time, says Hero- 
otus, to remedy this evil : but Cambyses would have thought it a disbonour to 
have desisted from his undertaking, and therefore proceeded in his ezpeditioiL 
At first his army was obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of trees : 
but, coming aftwrards into a countiy entirely barren, they we» reduod 
to the necessity of eatirig their beasts of burden. At last .they were brougfat 
to such a cruel extremi^, as to be obliged to eat one another ; eveiy tentb 
man upon whom the lot feU, being doomed to serve as meat for bis cooipan- 
ions ; a meat, says Seneca, more cruel and terrible th^n famine itself : Deci- 
mum ifuefnjpte ioriiti^ alimentum habuervgitfame MsvtiM.IT Notwithstaiidinr all 
this, the king still persisted in his desiçki, or rather in his madness, nor dMltfae 
miserable desolation of his army make nim sensible of his error. But at le«lh, 
beginning to be afraid for his own penoo, he ordered tiiam to return. ÎHi- 
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rinir ^ ^^ draacUbl famine amow the troops, (who wtHild believe it ?) there 
was no abatement of delicacies at tils table, and camels were still reserved to ' 
cap7 his kitchen furniture, and the instruments of his luxuiy : Sermbaniur 
till interim generotœ ave$, ef instrumenta epularum camdU vekebantur^ cum 
sortirtntMr miUtes ^iu ^uii male perirtt^ quis pejui viveret.* 

The remainder of his army, of. which the greatest part was lost in this ex- 
pedition, he brought back to Thebes, where he succeeded much better in 
the war declared against the gods, whom he found more easy 1o be conquered 
than men. Thebes was foil of temfdes, that were incredibly rich and magni- 
ficent All these Cambyses pillaged, and then set them on fire. The nch- 
ness of these teooples must have been vastly great, since the very remains, 
saved from the flames, amounted to an immense sum, three hundred talents 
of edd, and two thousand three hundred talents of silver.! He likewise car- 
ried away at this time the famous circle of gold, that encompassed the tomb 
of Ozymandias, beiog three hundred and filty-five cubits in circumference, 
and in which were represented all the motions of the several constelIations.t 

From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where he dismissed all the Greeks, 
and sent them to their respective homes ; but on his return into the city, find- 
ing it foil of rejoicings, ne fell into a great rage, supposing all this to have 
been for the ill success of his expedition. He therefore called the magistrates 
before him, to know the meaning of these public rejoicings ; and upon their 
telliqg him, that it was because they had found their gpd Apis, he would not 
beh'eve them, but caused them to be put to death as impostors that insulted 
him and his misfortunes. And then he sent for the priests, who made him the 
same ansvrer ; upon which he replied, tiiat since their god was so kind and 
familiar as to appear among them, be would be acquainted with him, and 
therefore commanded him forthwith to be brought to him. But when instead 
of a god he saw a calf, he was strangely astonished, and follmg again into a 
rage, he drevif out his dagger, and run it into the thigh of the beast ; and then, 
upbraiding the priests for meir stupidity in wonhipping a brute for a ffod, or- 
dered them to oe severely whipped, and all tne Egyptians in Mempnis, that 
should be found celebrating the feast of Apis, to be slain. The god was car- 
ried back to the temple, where he hunguished of his wound for some time, 
and then died.§ 

The Ejgyptians say, diat aAer this fact, which they reckoned to have been the 
behest mstance of impiety that ever was committed among them, Cambjrses 
mw mad. But his actions showed him to have been mad long before, of which 
he continued to give various instances : amoi^ the rest are these following Jl 

He had abrother, the only son of Cyrus, besides himself, and bom of the 
same mother : his name, according to Xenophon, was Tanaoxares. but Hero- 
dotus calls him Smerdis, and Justin, Meigis. He accompanied Cambyses m 
his EgypUan expedition. But, being the only person, among all the Persians, 
that could draw the bow which the ambassadors of Cambyses brought him 
from the king of Ethmpia, Cambyses from hence conceived such a jealousy 
against him, that he could bear him no longer in the army, but sent him back 
into Persia. And not loQg after, dreaming mat somebody told him that Smer- 
dis sat on the throne, he conceived a suspicion that his brother aspired to the 
dirone, and sent after him into Persia, Prexaspes, one of his chief confidents, 
fvith orders to put him to death, which he accordingly executed. IT 

This murder was the cause of another still more crimmal. Cambyses had 
with him in the camp his youngest sister, whose name was Meroe. Herodotus 
informs us in what a strange manner his sister became his wife. As the prin- 
cess was exceedingly beautiful, Cambyses absolutely resolved to many her. 
To that end he called together all the judges of the Persian nation, to whom 
belonged the interpretaticm of their laws, to know of them, whether there was 
any law that would allow a brother to many a sister. The judges, being un- 
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witting on tbe one band directly to authorize such ao moettiioiM ttiama^, and 

oo tiie other, fearing the kiqg's violent temper should they contradict bim, cs- 
deavoured to find out a subterfuge, and gave him this cnmy answer : that tbc-j 
had no law indeed which permitted a brother to many a sister, but they haB 
a law which allowed the king of Persia to do what he pleased. This answer, 
serving his purpose as well as a direct approbation, he solemnly married her. 
and hereby gave the first eiample of that incest, which was anerwards piac 
tised by most of his successors, and by some of them carried so far as to many 
their own daughters, how repugnant soever it be to modesty and good order. 
This lady he carried with him in all his expeditions, and her name beiqgMe- 
roe, he ^ve it to an island in the Nile, between Egypt and Ethk^a, on tbe 
conquering of it, having advanced thus far in his wild march against tbe Ethio- 
pians. The circumstance that gave occasion to his muidenng this prâioes, 
was as follows. One day Cambyses was diverting himself inseeiiig a oomlni 
between a young lion and a young dog ; the lion having the better, another 
dog, brother to him that was engaged, came to his assistance, and betped him 
to master the lion. This adventure mightily delighted Cambyses, but dnw 
tears from Meroe, who being obliged to tell her husband the reason of ha 
weeping, confessed that this combat made her call to mind the hte of bo 
brotner Smerdis, who had not the same good fortune as that little àag. There 
needed no more than this to excite the rage of this brutal prince, mo imme- 
diately gave her, notwithstanding her being with child, such a bfow with his 
foot on the belly, that she died olf it So abominable a marriage deaerved do 
better end.* 

He caused also several of the principal of his followers to be bmied alive, 
and daily sacrificed some one or other of them to his wild finy. He bad 
obliged Prexaspes, one of his principal office» and fevoorites, to declare to 
him what his Persian subjects thought and said of him. '* They admire. Sir,'' 
says PiexaspeS) '' a great many excellent qualities they see in you, but thej 
are somewhat mortified at your immoderate love of wine." ^' I wdeistaDd 
you," replied the king, " thatis, they pretend that wine dej>rfve9 me of mj 
reason ; you shall be judge of that immediately." Upon which be began to 
drink excessively, pouring it down in laiger quantities than he had ever done 
before. Then ordering Pzexaspes's son, who was his chief cup-bearer, to stand 
upright at the end of the room, with his left hand upon his head, he took his 
bow, and levelled it at him ; and declaring that he aimed it at Us heart, let 
fly, and actually shot him in the heart He then ordered his side to he opened, 
and showing the father the heart of his son. which the arrow had pierced, 
asked him, in an insulting, scoffing manner, it he had not a steady hand? The 
wretched father, who oi^^ht not to have had either voice or lile remaiDior, 
afler a stroke like this, was so mean-spirited as to reply, ** .^pdk> himseli' 
could not have shot better." Seneca, who copied this story bom HoodotUk 
after having shown his detestation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, ogb- 
demns still more the cowardly and monstrous flattery o^ the father: Sctlm- 
Uii8 telum illud laudatum esl, quam ndsmm.^ 

When Croesus took u[x>n him to advise Cambyses against these proceedings, 
and laid before him the ill consequences they would lead to, he oid^ed bb 
to be put to death. And when those who received bis order, kDowifv be 
would repent of it the next day. deferred the executico, he caused them all to 
be put to death, because they had not obeyed his commands, th o u g h at tbe 
same time he expressed great joy that Cnesus was alive.t 

It was about this time, Oretes, one of tbe aeUrapi of Cambyses, who had the 
government of Sardis, after a very strange and extraordwaiy manner, brought 
about the death of Polycrates, tyrant o( Samoe. The stoiy of ÛM Polycntes is 
of so singular a nature, that the reader will not be displeased if 1 repeat H here. 

This Polycrates was a prince, who, throiigh the whole courre of hit lile,had 
been perfectly prosperous and successful in all his afiairs, and had never met 
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rith the lenst disappointment, or unfortunate accident, to distuib his felicity. 
imasis , king of E^y pt, his friend and ally , thought himself obliged to send him 
I letter of admonition upon that subject. . In this letter he declared to him, that 
le had terrible apprehensions coiKeming his condition ; that such a lon^ and 
minterrupted coune of prosperity was to be suspected ; that some malignant 
nvidious god, who looks upon the fortune of men with a jealous eye^ would 
:«rtainly , sooner or later, bring ruin and destruction upon him ; and, in order 
to prevent «uch a fatal stroke, he advised him to procure some misfortune to 
himself by some voluntaiy loss, that be was persuauled would prove a sen»ible 
mortification to him.* 

The tyrant followed his advice. Having an emerald ring which he highly 
esteemed, particularly for its curious workmanship, as be was walking upon 
the deck of one of his ^llejrs with bis courtiers, he threw it into the sea with- 
out any one's perceiving what he had done. Not many days after, some 
fishermen, bavii^ caught a fish of an extraordinary size, made a present of it 
to Polycrates. When the fish was opened, the king's ring was found in the 
belly of it* His surprise was very great, and his joy still greater. 

When Amasis heard what had happened, he was veiy difierently affected 
with it. He wrote another letter to Polycrates, telling him, that to avoid the 
inortificatioo of seeing his friend and ally fall into some grievous calamity^ he 
from that time renounced bis friendship and alliance. A straitge, whimsical 
notion! as if friendship was merely a name, or a title destitute of all substance 
and reality. 

Be that as it will, the thing did really happen as the Ë^ptian king appre- 
hended. Some yean after, about the time Cambyses fell sick,Oretes, who, as I 
said before, was his governor at Sardis, not being' able to bear the reproach 
which another solroptehad cast upon him, in a private quarrel, for his not 
havine vet conquered the isle of Samos, which lay so near his government, and 
would; be so commodious to his master, Oretes, upon this resolved, at aiiy rate, 
to destroy Polycrates, that be might set possession of the island. The way he 
took to eflfect lus design was this. He feigned an inclination, upon some pre- 
tended discontent, to revolt from Cambyses, and in order, he said, to secure his 
treasure and efiects, he was determinea to deposit them in the hands of Poly- 
crates, at the same time to make him a present of one half of them, which would 
enable him to conquer Ionia and the adjacent islands, a project he had long had 
in view. Oretes knew the tyrant loved money, and passionately coveted to en- 
large his dominkmB. He therefore laid that double bait before him, by which 
he equally tempted his avarice and ambition. Polycrates, that he might not 
rashly engage m an affair of that importance, thoucht it proper to inform him- 
self more surely of the truth of the matter, and to that end sent a messenger of 
his own to Sardis. When he came there, Oretes showed him a vast numoer of 
bags full of gold as he said, but in trudi filled with stones, and having only the 
mouth of them covered with gold coin; As soon as he was returned home, Poly- 
crates, impatient to go and seize his prey, set out for Sardis, contrary to the 
advice of all his friends, and, and took along with him Democedes., a cele- 
brated physician of Crotona. Immediately on his arrival, Oretes had him ar- 
3rested, as an enemy to the state, and as such caused him to be hanged. In such 
an ignominious and shamefiil maimer did he eixl a life, which hadheen but one 
continued series of prosperity and good fortune.! 

Cambyses, in the be^pnnine: of the eighth year of his reign, left Egypt in 
order to return into Persia. When he reached Syria, he found a herald there, 
sent from Susa to the army, to let them know that Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, 
was proclaimed king, and to command them all to obey him. This event had 
been brought about in the fdlowing manner. Cambyses, at bis departure from 
Susa on his Egyptian expedition, had left the âdministratk» of affitirs during 
his absence in the hands of Patisithes, one of aie chief of the Magi. This 
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Patisithes had a bn^r strongly reflembling Smerdis, the son of Cyras, anc 
who, perhaps, for that reason was called by the «ame name. As soon as Fa- 
tisithes was fiiUy assured of the death of that prince, which was oooceaieJ 
from the public, knowing;, at the same time, that Cambyses indulged his ex- 
travagance to such a degree, that he was grown insupportaUe, he placed hii 
own Brcrtfaer upon the throne, giving out that he was the true Snnerdis, the srm 
of Cyrus ; and immediately despatched heralds into all the paits of the em- 
pire, to give notice of Smerdis^s accession, and to require all the subjects 
thempf to pay him obedience.* 

Cambjrses caused the herald that came with these orders into Srria to be 
arrested ;* and having strictly examined him in the presence of A«za&pe^ 
who had received orders to kill his brother, he found that the true Smcràs 
was certainly dead, and he who had usurped the thi?one was no other tine 
Smerdis the Afagian. Upon this he made great lamentations, that beii^ de- 
ceived b^ a dream, and the identity of the names, he had been iodnced k 
destroy his own brother ; and immediately gave orders for his airny tomaidL 
and cut off the usurper. But as he was mounting his horse for this expeàiûoii 
his sword slipped out of its scabbard, and gave him a wound in the th^, (^ 
which he died soon after. The Egyptians remaricing, that it was upon tbe 
same pail of the body where he had wounded their god Apis, looked iipc» j! 
as a judgment upon him for that sacrilegious impiety.f 

While he was in Egypt, having consulted the oracle of Butos, whidi was 
&mous in that countiy, he was told that he should die at Ecfaatau ; under- 
standing this of Ecbatana in Media, he resolved to preserve hii life by never 
going thither; but what be thought to avoid in Media, he found iaSym; ibr 
3ie town where he lay sick of this wound was also called Ecbatana. On this 
beinr made known to him, taking it for certain that he «lust die there, he as- 
sembled the chiefs of the Persians together, and representing to than Ihat if 
was Smerdis the Magian who had usuiped the throne, earnestly exhorted them 
not to submit to that impostor, nor to suffer the sovereignty to pass from the 
Persians again to the Meaes, ot which nation the Marian was, but to take caie 
to set up a kirig over them of their own people. The Persians, thmkii^ be 
had said all this out of hatred to his brother, paid no regard to it, but upon his 
death, quietly subàiitted to him whom they round on the ânone, supposii^ him 
to be the true Smerdis.| 

Cambyses reifi;ned seven years and five months. In Scripture he is called 
Ahasuerus. When be first came to the crown« the enemies iÂ the JewsToadtt 
their addresses directly to him, desiring him to prevent the building of their 
temple. And their application was not in vain. Indeed, he did not openty 
revoke the edict of his father Cynis, perhaps out of some remains of respect 
for his memory, but in a great measure firustrated its intent, by the many dis- 
couragements he laid the Jews under ; so that the woik went on veiy siowi} 
during his reign.§ 



CHAPTER III. 

TBB BISTO&T «P SMBBLmS TBB KAaiAH. 

This prince is called in Scripture Artazerxes. As soon as he was setM 
on the throne, by the death of Cambyses,tl the inhabitants of Samaria wrote 
a letter to him, setting forth what a turbulent, seditious, and rebellious people 
the Jews were. By virtue of this letter, they obtained an order from the ki^, 
prohibiting the Jews from mpceeding any farther in the rebuilding oî tbeir 
city and temple. So that tfie work was suspended till the second year of Da- 
rius, for about the space of two years. 
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The Magian, aeosible how important it was lor him that <he imposture should 
Dot be discovered, affected, accordini; to the custom of the eastern monarchs 
in those times, never to appear in public, but to live retired in his palace, and 
there transact all his aflairs by the intercourse of his eunuchs, without admit- 
ting any, but his most intimate confidants, to his presence. 

And, the better to secure himself in the possession of the throne he had 
usurped, he studied, from his first accession, to gain the affections of his sub- 
jects, by granting them an exemption from taxes, and from all roilitaiy service 
for three years ; and did so many things for their benefit, that his deatkwas 
much lamented by the generality of the Persians, on the revolution that hap- 
pened afterwards.* 

But the very precautions he made use of, to keep himself out of the way 
of being discovered either by the nobility or the people, did but make it the 
more suspected that he was not the true Smerdis. He had married sJl his 

Sredecessor's wives, and amoipg them Atossa, a daughter of Cyrus, and Phe- 
yma, a daughter of Otanes, a noble Persian of the first quality. This noble- 
man sent a trus^ messenger to his daughter, to know other whether the king 
was really Smerdis, the son of Cjnrus. or some other man. She answered, that 
havine never seen Smerdis, the s<m of^ Cyrus, she could not tell. He then, by a 
secorâ message, desired her to inquire of Atossa, who could not but know her 
own brother, vdiether this was he or not Whereupon she informed him, that 
the present king kept all his wives apart, so that they never could converse 
with one another, and that therefore she could not come at Atossa, to ask this 
question of her. He sent her a third message, whereby he duected her that 
when he should next lie with her, she shoula take the opportunity when he 
was fast asleep, to feel whether be had any ears or no. For Cyrus having 
caused the ears of Smerdis the Ma^^ian to lie cutoff for some crime, he told 
her, that if the person she lay with Sad ears, she might satisfy herself that he 
was Smerdis the son of Cyrus ; but if not, he was Smerdis the Magian, and 
therefore unworthy of possessing either the crown or her. Phedyma, having 
received these instructions, took the next opportuni^ of making the trial sfai 
was directed to ; and finding that the person she lay with had no ears, she sent 
word of it to her father, whereby the fraud was discovered.! 

Otanes immediately entered into a conspiracy with five more of the chief 
Persian nobili^ ; and Darius, an illustrious Persian nobleman, whose father, 
Hystaspes, was governor of Persia,! coming veiy seasonably, as they were form- 
ing their plan, was admitted into the association, and vigoixxisly promoted the 
execution. The afiOatir was conducted with great secrecy, and the veiy day 
fixed, lest it should be discovered.§ 

WhUe they were concerting their measures, an extraordinary occurrence» 
which they had not the least expectation of, strangely perplexed the Magians. 
In order to remove all suspicion, they had proposed to rrexaspes, ana ob- 
tained a promise from him, that he would puolicly declare before the people, 
who were to be assembled lor that purpose, that the king upon the throne was 
truly Smerdis, the son of Cyrus.H 

When ttie people were assembled, which was on the very same day,Prex- 
aspes spoke from the top of a tower, and, to the great astonishment of sdl pre- 
sent, smcerely declared all that had passed : that he had with his own hand 
killed Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, by order otCambjrses; that the person who 
now possessed the throne, was Smerdis the Magian ; that he begged pardon of 
the gods and men for the crime he had committed, by compulsion and against 
his will. Having said this, he threw himself headlong from the top of the 
tower, and broke his neck. It is easy to hnagine what confusion the news of 
thû^ accident occasioned in the palace. 

The conspirators, without knowing any thing of what had happened, were 
going to the palace at this juncture, and were suffered to enter unsuspected ; 
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for the outer ^ard, knowing them to be persons of the first rank at cataU did 
not 80 much as ask them any questions. But coming^ near the kind's apartmen!^ 
and finding' the officers there unwilling to g:ive admittance, toey mew the// 
scimitars, fell upon the guards, and forced their passage. Smerdis tfae Magiiz 
and his brother» who were deliberating tojgether upon the aflair of Prexasttes, 
hearing a sudden uproar, snatched up their arms, made the best delence they 
could, and wounded some of the conspirators. One of the two biolbeis beîrç 
quickly killed, the other fled into a distant room to save himself, but was pur^ 
.. sued tnither by Gobiyas and Darius. Gobiyas having seized him» held him 
fast in his arms; but, as it was quite dark in that place, Darius was ainid to 
kill him, lest, at the same time, he should kill his friend. Gobiyas, jodgii^ 
what it was that restrained him, obliged him to run his sword throi^gb the lb* 

Sian's body, though he should happen to kill them both together. But Daw 
id it with so much dexterity and good fortune, that he killed the Mag^'an wk^ 
out hurting his companion.* 

In the same instant, widi their hands all besmeared widi bkxKl, tbey wear 
out of the palace, exposed the heads of the false Smerdis and his brother Pati- 
sitbes to the eyes of the people, and declared the whole imposture. Upoo this, 
the people grew so enraged against the impostors, that they fell upoo their 
whole sect, and slew as many of them as they could find. For tliis leason, tbt 
day on which this was done, became thenceforward an annual festiva/ sanong 
the Persians, by whom it was celebrated with great rejoicings, h was ca/led 
TTie slaughter of the Magi; none of that sect venturing to appear opoUtc upon 
. that festival. t 

When the tumult and disorder, inseparable from such an erent, were ap- 
peased, the lords who had slain me usurper entered into coosukation among 
themselves, what sort of government was most proper for them to establîâi. 
Otanes, who spoke first, declared directly against monarchy, strongly repre- 
senting and exaggerating the dangers and inconveniences to whicomattonn 
of ^ovemroent was liable, chiefly flowing, according to him, fitxn the absolute 
ana unlimited power annexed to it, by which the most virtiMcis man is almost 
unaw>idably corrupted. He therefore concluded, bjr aeclsLnng upon a popu- 
lar government. Me^byzus, who next delivered his opinion, admittio^ all 
that the other had said against a monarchial government, confuted his reasom 
for a democracy. He represented the i)eople as a violent, fierce, and uneo- 
vemable animal, that acts only by caprice and passion. "A king,*' said be. 
*' knows what he does ; but the people neither know nor hear any Uubk, and 
blindly give themselves up to those who know how to manage them. He 
Uieretore declared for an aristocracy, wherein the supreme power b confided 
to a few wise and experienced persons. Darius, who spoke last, showed the 
inconveniences of an aristocracy, otherwise called oligarchy, wherein reign dis- 
trust, envy, dissensions, and ambition, all natural sources of fiictioo, seditioo, 
and murder, for which there is usually no other remedy than submitting to one 
man's authority : and this is called monarchy, whidi of all forms of government 
is the most commendable, the safest, and the most advantageous ; the good that 
can be done by a prince, whose power is equal to the goodness of his iiKlim- 
tions, being inexpressibly great. " In short," said he, "to determine Ibis poiat 
by a fact which to me seems decisive and undeniable, to what form of govern- 
ment is the present greatness of the Persian empire owing ? Is it not that wiiiài 
I am now recommending?" The opinion of Darius was embraced by the rnt 
of the lords, and they resolved, that the monarchy should be ccmtinued on tlie 
same footing whereon it had been established by Cyrus. 

The next question was to know, which of them should be king, and bow tfaey 
should proceed to the election. This they thought fit to reter to the gwk 
Accordingly, they agreed to meet the next morning, by sun-rise, on horseback, 
at a certam place in the suburbs of the citjr, and he whose horse first nei^d 
should be king» For the sun being the duef deity of the Persians, they ima- 

♦ UuA» I. iii. e. T»-78. f Idem, c n. 
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gined, that takiiig this coune would be giring^ him the honour of the election. 
The groom of Darius, hearing of the agreement, made uae of the following 
artifice to secure the crown to his master. He carried, the night before, a 
mare into the place appointed for their meeting the next day, sSà brought to 
her his master^s horse. The lords assembling tbe next morning at the rendes- 
TOUS, no sooner was Darius's horse come to the place where te had smelt the 
mare, than helKsgan to neigh, whereupon Darius was^saluted kii^ by the oû^en, 
and placed on the throne. He was the ,son of Hystaspes, a Persian by birth, 
and of the royal family of Achœraenes.* 

The Persian empire beii^ thus restored and settled by the wisdom and valour ^ 
of these seren lords, they were raised by the new king to the highest dignities, 
and honoured with the most ample privileges. They had access to his person 
whenever they would, and in all public affairs were the first to deliver their 
opinions. And whereas the Persians wore their tiara or turban with the top 
bent backward, except the king, who wore his erect ; these lords had the privi- 
lege of wearing theirs with the top bent forward, because, when they attacked 
the Magi, fhey had bent theirs in that manner, the better to know one another 
in the huny and confiision. From that time forward the Penian kings of this 
family always had seven counsellors, honoured with the same privilege.! 

Here I shall conclude the history of the Persian empire, reserving the le- 
mainder of it for the following volumes. ' 
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I SHALL ^ive, in this place, an account of the manners and customs of these 
several nations jointly, because they agree in several points ; and if I was to 
treat them separately, I should be obliged to make frequent repetitions ; besides 
that, excepting the Persians, the ancient authors say very little of the manners of 
the other nations. I shall reduce what 1 have to say of them to these four heads : 

I. Their government. 

11. Their art of war. 

III. Their arts and sciences. And, 

IV. Their religion. 

After which I shall lay down the causes of the declension and ruin of the 
treat Persian empire. 

ARTICLE I. 

or THCIR GOVERNMENT. 

After a short account of the nature of the goveinment of Persia, and the 
manner of educating the children of their kings, I shall proceed to consider 
these four things : their public council, wherein the affaira of state were con* 
sidered : the administration of justice ; their care of the provinces ; and the 
good order observed in their revenues. 

SECTION I.— THEIR MONARCHIAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT. THE RESPECT THEY 
PAID TO THEIR KINGS. THE MANNER OF EDUCATING THEIR CHILDREN. ' 

MoNARCHiAL, or regal government, as we caU it, is of all others the most 
ancient, the most universal, the best adapted to keep the people in peace and 
union, and the least exposed to the revolutions and vicissitudes incident to 

* H«raa. L in. e. 84-87. t HtVo4. 1. iii. e. 84--87. 
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States. For these reasons, the wisest writers araopg the anci^ts, as Piato, A/x»- 
totJe, PluUrch, and, especially Herodotus, have thought m to prrfer this font 
of jgovcmment to all others. It is likewise the only form that ever was eslas 
lisbed among the eastern nations, a republican government being uticrij ll 
known in that part of the world. 

Those people paid extraordinaiy honours to the prince on the throne, hecac'k 
in his oerson they respected the character of the Deity, whose ima^e and vice- 
gerent ne was with regard to them, being placed on the throne by the hani^ 
of the Supreme Governor of the world, and clothed with his authority an: 
power, in order to be the minister of his providence, and the dispenser of h û 
goodness towards the people.* In this manner did the pagans thmM-sfh-es ja 
old times both think and speak : Principemdat Deus, jfw erga omne hoisùmm 
genua vice sua fungatur.] 

These sentiments are veiy laudable and just For certainly the most pr>- 
fbunà respect and reverence are due to the supreme power, because it coimà. 
from God. .and is entirely appointed for the good of the public : besides, it h 
evident, that an authoritj^ not respected according to the full extent c^ its ooD' 
mission, must thereby either become useless, or at least very much limited k 
the good effects which ought to flow from it. But in the times of paganifm. 
these honours and homages, though just and reasonable in themselves, v^eK 
often carried too far; the Christian being the only religion that haskaomibow 
to keep within bounds in that particular. We honour the emperor, laid Ter- 
tuUian in the name of all the Christians ; but in such a n^anner, as hbaffaJfor 
us, and proper for him ; that is, as a man, who is next afler God id ouik and 
," authority, from whom be has received all that he is, and whatever he has, aiid 
who knows no superior but God alone. | For this reason be caUs, in another 
place, the emperor a second majesty, iriferior to nothing but the fini: Reltgio 
iecwuiœ majesUUis,^ 

Among the Assyrians, and more particularly amonig the Persians, Ae prince 
\^d to be styled, " The great king, the king of kir^s." Two reasons might 
induce those princes to take that ostentatious title. The one, because tlM'ir 
empire was formed of many conquered kingdoms, all united under one head ; 
the other, because they had several kings, their vassals, either id ÛÈsàr court, or 
dependent upon them. 

The crcmu was hereditaiT among them^ descending from father to son, and 
generally to the oldest. When an heir to the crown was bom, all the em- 
pire testified theirjoy by sacrifices, feasts, and all manner of pubUc Te3olcing ; 
and his birth -day was thenceforward an annual festival and day of B()leixm\ty 
fcr all the Persians.il 

The nianner of educating the future master of the empire is admired by Plata 
and recommended to the Greeks as a perfect model for a prince's educati(».f 

He was never wholly committed lo the care of the nurse, who generally iï« 
a woman of mean and low condition : but from among the eunucte, that is, d* 
chief officers of the household, some of the most approved merit and probity 
were chosen, to take care of the young prince's persoi» and health, till he y^^ 
seven years of age, and to begin to form his manners and behaviour. He wa» 
thtn taken from them, and put into the hands of other masters, who were to 
continue the care of his education, to teach him to ride as soon as his streiçth 
would permit, and to exercise him in hunting. 

At fourteen years of age, when the mind begins to attain some maturity, fcor 
of the wisest and most virtuous men of the state were appointed to be his p^- 
i^ptors. The first, says Plato, taught him magic, that is, in their langue, 
the worship of the gods according to their ancient maxims, and the law of ^- 
loaster, the son of Oromasdcs ; he also instructed him in the principles ofgo- 

♦ Plut, in Themirt. p. 126. ad Princ. bdoe. e. 780. f Wm. io Pi.n«^. T«u 

J Colimit* ImperaMrrm. iic, quomodo et nobii lirel. i^t ipfi expedit; ut faominem m I)eo «ecuodsm. et 
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vemment. The second was to accustom him to speak truth, and to administer 
justice. The third was to teach him not to be overcome by pleasures» that he 
miçht be truly a kii^, and «iways free, master of himselt and his desires. 
The fourth was to fortify him against fear, which would have made him a slave, 
and to inspire him with ar noble and prudent assurance, so necessary for those 
that are lK>m to command. Each of these governors excelled in his way, and 
was eminent in that part of education assig^d to him. One was particularly 
distinguished for his Knowledge in religion, and the art of governing ; another 
for his love of truth and justice ; this Tor his moderation and abstinence from 
pleasures, that for a superior strer^^ of mind and uncommon intrepidity. 
. I do not know, whether such a diversity of masters, who, without doubt, were 
of different tempers, and perhaps had different interests in view was proper to 
answer the end proposed ; or whether it was possible, that four men should 
agree together in the same principles, and harmoniously pursue the same end. 
Probably, the reason of havii^ so many was, that they apprehended it im- 
p^sibie to find any one person possessea of all the qualities they judged ne- 
flKsary. for giving a right education to the presumptive heir of the crown ; so 
great an idea had they, even in those corrupt times, of the importance of a 
princess education. 

Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in the same place, was frus- 
trated by the luxury, pomp, and magnificence with which the young prince 
was surrounded'; by the numerous train of attendants, that paid him a servile 
submission ; by all the appurtenances and equipage of a voluptuous and ef- 
feminate life, in which pleasure, and the inventing of new diversions, seemed 
to engross all attention : dangers which the most excellent disposition could 
never surmount. The corrupt manners of the nation, therefore, quickly de- 
bauched the çrince, and drew him into the reigning pleasures, against which 
no education is a sufficient defence. 

The education here spoken of by Plato, can relate only to the children of 
Artaxerxes, surnamed Longimanus, the son and successor of Xerxes, in whose 
time lived Alcibiades, who is introduced in the dialogue from whence this ob- 
servation is taken. For Plato, in another passage, which we shall cite here- 
after, informs us, that neither Cirrus nor Darius, ever thought of giving the 
princes, their sons, a good education ; and what we find in history concerning 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, gives us reason to believe^ that he was more careful 
than his predecessors in the point of educating children, but was not closely 
imitated in that respect by his successors. 

SECTIOir II.— THE PUBLIC OOUNCIL, WHEREIN THE AFFAIRS OF STATE WERE 

CONSIDEREO. 

As absolute as the regal authority was among the Persians, yet it was, in some 
measure, kept within bounds by the establishment of this council, appointed by 
the state ; a council which consisted of seven of the princes, or chief lords of 
the nation, no less distinguished for their wisdom ana abilities, than for their 
extraction. We have already seen the origin of this establishment in the con- 
spiracy of tJMfcseven Persian noblemen, who entered into an association against 
bmerais the^agian, and killed him. 

The Scripture relates, that Ezra was sent into Judea, in the name and by the 
authority of king Artaxerxes and his seven connseflors ; " forasmuch as thou art 
sent of the king and of his seven counsellors."* The same Scripture, a long 
time before this, in the reign of Darius, otherwise called Ahasuerus, who si'c- 
ceeded the Magian, informs us, that these counsellors were well versed in tbe 
laws, ancient customs, and naaxims of the state ; that they always attended the 
prince, who never transacted any.thing, or determined any affair of importance» 
without their advice. 

This last passage gives room for some reflections, which may very much con- 
tribute to the knowledge of the genius and character of the Persian government. 

•Ear*, ni. 14. 
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In (he first place, the king there spoken of, thdt is, Darius, was one of tiiie mo^. 
celebrated princes that ever reigned in Persia, and one of the oiost deaerviie, l« 
account of bis wisdom and prudence ; though he had his failings. It is to bin>, 
as well as to Cyrus, that the greatest part of those excellent bws are ascriU 1 
which kave ever since subsisted in that counby, and have been the foundat^.- 
and standard of their government. Now, this prince, BotwithataiMling h^ ei- 
traordinaiy penetration and ability, thought he stood in need of council ; nor die 
he apprehend, that ïbie joining of a nummr of assistants to himself, for the deU;r- 
mination of affairs, would be any discredit to his own understanding: by wbid 
proceeding, he really showed a superiority of genius which is very uncaauoau 
and supposes a great fund of merit. For a prince of slender talcnte, and oar- 
iv)w capacity, is generally full of himself; and the less understanding he has, 
the more obstinate and untractable is he generally. He thinks it want of re- 
spect, lo offer to discover any thing to him which he does not perceive; mi 
is afl^nted, if you seem to doubt that be, who is supreme in power, is notîiif 
' same in penetration and understanding. But Darius had a difiercnt way <a 
thinking, and did nothing without counsel and advice : JUùrwmfacUhai aactâ 
consilio. 

Secondly, Darius, however absolute he was, and however jealous be m^ 
be of his prerogative, did not think he derogated from either, when heinstifuled 
that council : Tor the council did not at all interfere with the kiœ;'s autboriti 
of ruling and commanding, which always resides in the person «the prince, 
but was confined entirely to that of reason, which consisted in coaumaucstme 
and imparting their knowledge and experience to the kii|g. He was persuaded 
that the noblest character of sovereign power, when it is pure, and lus aeitber 
degenerated from its origin, nor deviated from its end, is to g;ovein by Ûat taws : 
lo make them the rule of his will and desire ; and to think nodung aUowable 
for him, which they prohibit.* 

In the third place, this council, which every where accompanied the kinç, 
was a perpetual standing council, consistii^ of the greatest men, and the best 
heads in the kingdom ; who, under the direction of the soverexn, and ahraj? 
with a defyendency upon him, were in a manner the source of public order, and 
the principle of all the wise regulations and transactions at home and abroad. 
By this council the king discharged himself of several weighty cares, whicb 
must otherwise have overburdened him; and by them he likewise executed 
whatever had been resolved on. It was by means of this stan^&og council, 
that the great maxims of the state were preserved ; the knowkdge c* its true 
interest perpetuated ; affairs' carried on with harmony and order ; aul tnnova- 
tions, errors, and oveisights, prevented. For in a public and genenJ couocif, 
things are discussed by unsuspected persons ; all the ministers are mutual in- 
spectors of one another ; all their knowledge and experience in public matters 
are uniteii together ; and they al Income equally capable of eveiy 4>art oi (be 
administration ; because, though, as to the executive part, they vctove oày in oat 
particular sphere of business, yet they are obliged to infonn themselves in all 
affairs relating to the public, that they may be able to deliver tbehr optnkfflg la 
a judicious manner. ^Êk 

The fourth and last reflection I have to make on this head is^bat we fifid it 
mentioned ift Scripture, that the persons d* which this council consisted, vty 
^orougbly acquamted with the customs, laws, maxims, and rights of tbe 
kingdom. 

Two things, which, as the Scripture informs us, were practised by the Per- 
sians, might veiy much contribute to instruct the king and his council in rb« 
methods of governing with wisdom and prudence. The first was, their haWq? 
public registers, wherein all the prince s edicts and ordinances, all the priTi- 
leges granted to the public, and all the favours conferred upon oarticulv pe^ 
sons, were entered and recorded.! The second was, the annals oi the kiôgdom. 
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in nirfaidh ail the erenia of former reîgns, ail resolutions tàken, regulations estab* 
1 isfaed, and services done by particular persons, were exactly entered.* These 
annals were carefully preserved, aiKl frequently perused both by the kings and 
the ministers, that they might acquaint themselves with times past ; might have 
a clear and true idea of tbe state of the kingdom ; avoid an arbitrary, unequal, 
uncertain conduct ; maintain a uniformity in the coarse of affairs ; and in short, 
acquire such light from tbe penisal of tnese books, as should qualiîfy tbem to 
govern the state with wisdom. 

SECTION III.— THE APMINISTRITION OF JUSTICE. 

To be king, and to be judge, is but one and the same thing. The throne is 
but a tribunal, and the sovereign power is the higivest authority for adminis- 
tering iustice. "God hath made you king over his people," said the queen 
of Sbeoa to Solomon, " to the end that you shouki judge ^m, and render 
justice and judgment unto them.'' God hath made eveiy thiif^ sul^ect to 
princes, to p«t them In a condition of fearing none but him. His design, in 
making Ibem mdependent, was to give them the more inviolable attachment 
to justice. That they might not excuse themselves on pretence of inability, or 
'want of power, be has delegated his whole power unto them ; be has made 
tbem masters of all the means requisite for restraining injustice and oppres- 
sion, that iniquity should tremble in their presence, andbe incapable of hurtii^ 
anv person whatever. 

But what b that justice which God hath put into tbe hands of kings, and 
of which he hath made them depositaries ? Surely it is nothing else than order ; 
and order consists in otnening a universal equity, and that force may not usurp 
the place of law ; that one man's property be not exposed to the violence of 
anotner ; that the common band of society be not broken : that artifice and 
fraud may not prevail over innocence and simplici^^ ; that all things may rest 
in peace under the protection of the laws, and the weakest among tbe people 
may find his sanctuaiy in the public authority. 

We learn from Josephus, that the kings of Persia used to administer justice 
in their own persons.! And it was to qualify them for the due dischaige of this 
duty, that care was taken to have tbem instructed, from their tenderest youth, 
in tne knowledge of the laws of their countiy ; and that in their public schools, 
as we have already mentwned in the history of Cyrus, they were taught equity 
and justice, in tbe same manner as rhetoric' and phikwophy are taught m 
other places. 

These are the great and essential duties of the regal dignity. Indeed it is 
reasonable, and absolutely necessary, that the prince be assisted in tbe execu- 
tion of that august functwn, as he is in others : but to be assisted is not to be 
deprived, or dispossessed. He continues judge, as long as he continues kiqe. 
Thougb he communicates his authority, yet does he not resign or divide it. It 
is therefcne absolutely necessary for him to bestow some time upon the study 
of equity and justice ; not ttiat he need enter into the whole detail of particular 
laws, but only acquaint himself with the principal rules and maxims of the law 
of his countiy, that he may be capable of doing justice, and of speaking wisely 
upon important points. Far this reason, the kings, of Persia never ascended 
the throne, till they had been for some time under the care and instruction of 
tbe Magi, who were to teach them that science of which they were the only 
masters and professors, as well as of theology. 

Now, since to the sovereign alone is committed the right of administering 
justice : and since, within his dominions, there is no other i>ower of adminis- 
tering it, than what is delegated by him ; how greatly does it behoove him to 
take care into what bands be commits a part of so great a trust ; to know 
whether those he places so near the throne are worthy to partake of such a pre* 
rogative ; and strictly to keep all such at a distance ficom it, as he judges un- 

* Esd. ir. 15. «od Eath. vi. 1. f ilnliq. Jadak. 1. v. c. 3- 
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worthy ! We find âiat in Persia, their kings were extren;c]j caveful to h^vp 
justice rendered with integrity and impartiality. One of their royal judges, 
for so they called them, having suffered himself to be corrupted by briWij. 
was condemned by Cambyses to be put to death without mercy, and to hâvi 
his skin put upon the seat where be ^sed to sit and give judgment, andwhen^ 
his son, n ho succeeded him in his office, was to sit, that the veiy place whence 
he^Hve judgment should remind him of his duty.* 

Their ordinary judges were taken out of the class of old men, into which 
none were admitted til) the age of fifly years ; so that a man could not exerce 
the. office of a judge betbre that age, tlie Persians being of opinion, that too 
much maturity could not be required in an employment which disposed of ibe 
fortunes, reputations, and lives of their fellow-citizens.f 

Among them, it was not lawful either for a private person to put any of kii 
slaves to death, or for the prince to inflict capital punishment upon any of kk 
subjects for the first offence ; because it might rather be considered as an effect 
of human weakness and frailty, than of a confirmed malignity of mind.^ 

The Persians thought it reasonable to put the good as well as the eviJ, ùe 
merits of the offender as well as his demerits, into the scales of justice : mr 
was it just, in their opinion, that one single crime should obliterate ail the good 
actions a man had done during his life. Upon this principle it was that Dariia, 
having condemned a judge to death for some prevarication in bis office, ^id 
afterwards calling to mind the important services he had rendered botfa the 
state and the royal family, revokea the sentence at the very moaaU in which 
it was to be executed, § and acknowledged that he had prononnoed it with 
morff precipitation than wisdom.H 

But one important and essential rule which they observed in tbetr judçntcû^, 
was, in the first place, never to condemn any person without con^raiting him 
with his accuser, and without giving him time, and all other means necessaiy, 
for defending himself against the articles laid to his chaige: and, inlbe second 
place, if the person accused was found innocent, to inflict the very same pun- 
ishment upon the accuser, as the other was to have suffered, bad he been found 
guilty. Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the just rigour which oi^t to be 
exercised on such occasions. One of the king's favourites, ambitious dfgeitiD^ 
a place possessed by one of his best officers, endeavoured to make the king 
suspect (be fidelity of that officer ; and to that end, sent informa^ionB to court 
fulfof calumnies against him, peisuadir^ himself that the king, item the great 
credit he had with his majesty, would believe the thing upon hb bate woid, 
without farther examination. For, such is the general character of cahnnma- 
tors. They are afraid of evidence and light ; they make it their business to 
shut out the innocent from all access to ti£ prince, and thereby put it out of 
their power to vindicate themselves. The officer was imprisoned ; but he de- 
sired the king before he was condemned, that his cause might be heard, aod 
bis accusers ordered to produce their evidence against him. The kiq^ com- 
plied with his request : and as there was no proof but the letters vduch his 
enemy had written against him, he was cleared, and his innocence fully justi- 
fied by the three commissioners that sat upon bis trial. All the king's ind^- 
nation fell upon the perfidious accuser, who 1 nd thus attempted to abuse Ibe 
favour and confidence of his royal roaster. IT This prince, was veiy wise, and 
)u0w fhat one of the true signs of a prudent government, was to have the sub- 
jects stand more in tear of the laws than of informers.''^* He thought, that to 
act othervrise, would be a violation of the common rules of natural equity and 
humanity ; itwould be opening a door to envy, hatred, calumny, and revenue; 
it4vould t>e exposing the honest simplicity of faithful subjects to the malice a/ 
detestable informers, and arming these with the sword of public authority .'^t 
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m a word, H would diyest the throne of the most noble privilege bclongiog to 
it, namely, of being a sanctuaiy for innocence and justice, against violence and 
calumny. 

There is upaa record a still more memorable example of firmness and love 
of justice, m another king of Persia, before Artaxerxes ; in him, I mean, whom 
the Scripture calls Ahasuerus, and who is thought to be the same as Darius the 
son of Hystaspes, from whom Haman had, by his earnest solicitations^ extorted 
that fatal edict, which was calculated to exterminate the whole race of the Jews 
throughout the Persian empire in one day. When God had. by the means of 
Esther, opened his eyes, be made haste to make amends for nis fault, not only 
by revoking his edict, and inflicting an exemplaiy punishment upon the im- 
postor who had deceived him ; but, which is more, by a public acknowledg- 
ment of his error: which should be a pattern to all ages, and to all princes, and 
teach them, that iar from debasing their dignity, or weakening their ^uthoritr 
thereby they procure them both the more respect. After declarîng, that it is 
but too common for calumniators to impose, by their misrepresentations and 
craftiness, on the goodness of their princes, whom their natural sincerity induces 
to judge favourably of others : he is not ashamed to acknowledge, that he had 
been so unhappy as to suffer himself to be prejudiced by such means against 
the Jews, who were his faithful subjects, and the children of the MostTfigh 
God, through whose goodness he and his ancestors had attained to the throne.* 
The Persians were not only enemies of injustice, as we have now shown, but 
also abhorred lying, which always was deemed among them as a mean and in- 
famous vice. Wluit they esteemed most pitiful, next to lying, was to live upon 
trust, or by borrowing. Such a kind of life seemed to them idle, knominious, 
servile, am the more despicable, because it makes people liars.! 

SECTION IV. — THE CARE OF THE PROVINCES. 

It seems to be no difficult matter to maintain good order in the metropolis of a 
kii^dom, where the conduct of the magistrates and judges is neariy inspected, 
ana the very s^ht of the throne is capable of keeping the subjects in awe. The 
case is otiierwise with respect to the provinces, where the distance from the so- 
vere^n, and the hopes of impum'ty, may occasion many misdemeanours on the 
part of the magistrates and officers, as well as ^at licentiousness and disorder 
on that of the people. In this the Persian policy exerted itself with the great* 
est care : and we may also say, with the greatest success. 

The Persian empire was divided into a hundred and twenty-seven goveni« 
mentSjJ the governors of which were called tatraps. Over them were appointed 
three principal ministers, who inspected their conduct, to whom they gave an 
account of all the afliaiirs of their several provinces, and who were aflerwarrls 
to make their report of Ûie same to the king. It was Darius the Mede, that is, 
Cyaxares, or rather Cyrus in the name of his uncle, who put the govemmen) of 
the empire into this excellent method. These tairapa were, by the yeiy de- 
sign of their office, each in his n>' .a district, to have the same care and 
regard for the interests of **- -i#ie, as for those of the prince : for it was a 
maxim with Cyrus, that nt ^merence ought to /be admitted between these two 
interests, which are necessarily linked together ; since neither the people can 
be happy, unless the prince is powerful, and in a condition to defend them ; 
nor the prince truly powerful, unless his people be happy. 

These watrapi lieing the most considerable persons in the kiogdom, Cyrus 
assigned ûiem certain funds and revenues proportionable to their station^ and 
the importance of their employments. He was willing they should live nobly 
in their respective provinces, that they might gain the respect o( the nobility 
and common people within their jurisdiction; and for that reason their retinue, 
their equipage, and their table, should be answerable to their dignify, yet with- 

« Eith. c. iii. Ice. t Herod. 1. i. c. 138. 
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out exceedini: the bounds of prudence and moderation. He, bimself, wsb their 
model in this resi>ect, as he desired they should be to alt persons of distin- 
yuisl^d rank within the extent of their authority : so that the same ord^r which 
reigned in the prince's court, might likewise propoitiooably be observed in the 
courts of the Boiraps, and in tibe noblemen's families. And to preTe&t, as far 
as possible, all abuses which m^ht be made of so extensive an authority as that 
of the satraps f the king reserved to hhnaelf alone the nomination of tMm, and 
caused the governors of places, the commanders of the troops, and other such 
like officers, to dei>end immediately unon the prince himself; from whom alone 
they were to receive their orders and instructions, that if the satraps were io- 
clined to abuse their power, they might be sensible those officers were so m;kny 
overseers and censors of their conduct. And, to make this oorrespondenceby 
letters the mor^sure and expeditious, the king caused post-houses to be eiecteif 
throughout all the empire, and appointed couriers, who travelled ni^t and dav. 
and made wondeiful despatch. 1 shaU speak more particularly on this artid»^ 
at the end of this section, that I may not break in upon the matter in hand. 

The care of the provinces, however, was nSi entirely left to the satraps and 
governors ; the king himself took cognizance àt them in his own person, beini: 
persuaded, that the governing only by others is but to govern by halves. An 
officer of the household was ordered to repeat these words to the kiqg erejy 
morning when he waked^^* Rise, Sir, and think of dischaiging the duties hr 
which Oromasdes has placed you upon the throne.''* Oromasdes was die prin- 
cipal god anciently worshipped by the Persians. A good prince, says FJiifjux:h, 
in the account he çives of this custom, has no occasion for an officer to give him 
this daily admonition; his own heart, and the love he has for hk people, axe 
sufficient monitors. . 

The kirv^of Persia thou^t himself obliged, accordhv to the ancimt custom 
established in that country, from time to time, personally to visit all the pio- 
vinces of his empke ;t being i>erauaded, as Pliny says oiTrajan, that the most 
solid glory, and the most exquisite pleasure, a good prince can ei^'oy, is from 
time to time to let the people see their common father ; " to reconcile the dis- 
sensions and mutual animosities of rival cities : to calm commotiofls or seditions 
among the people, and that not so much l^ the dint of power and severity, as 
by reason and temper ; to prevent iigustice and oppression in magistrates ; and 
cancel and reverse whatever has been decreed against law and equi^ : in a 
word, like a beneficent planet, to shed his salutaiy influence univemUy ; or 
rather like a divinity, to be present every where, to see, to hear, andkum every 
«ing, without rejecting any man's petitions or complaint."! 

When the king was not able to visit the provinces himself, he sent, in hif 
stead, ^me of tlie greatest men of , the kingdom, such as were the most eminent 
for wisdom and virtue. These peisons were generally called the eyes and the 
eMs of die prince, because by their means he saw and was infoimed of every 
thing. When these or any other of his great ministers, or the memben of his 
council, were said to be the eyes and ears of the prince, it was at once an ad- 
monition to the king, that he had his ministers, as we have the oigans of our 
senses, not diat he should lie still and be idle^ but act by their means ; and to 
the ministers, that they ought not to act for themselves, but for the ki^ their 
head, and for the advantage of the whole body politic. 

The particular detail of affairs,whicb the king, or the commissionera appointed 
by him, entered into, is highly worthy of admiration, and shows how well they 
uiKleretood m t^ days wherein the wisdom and ability of governors consist. 
1 he attenUon of the king and his ministers was not only employed upongr^ac 
objects, as war, the revenue, justice, and commerce; but matters of less im 
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portance, as tbe security and beautjr of towns and cities, the conrenieot dwell- 
ing of the inhabitants, the preparations of hi^h roads, bridges, causeways, the 
keeping of woods and forests From being laid waste and destroyed, and, abore 
all, the improvement of aericulture, and the encouraging and promoting of all 
sorts of trades, even to the lowest and meanest of nandicran employments ; 
every thing, in short, came within the sphere of their policy, and was thought 
to deserve their care and inspection. And indeed, whatever belongs to the sub- 
iects, as well as the subjects themselves, is a part of the tnist committed to the 
head of the commonwealth, and is entitled to his care, concern, and activity. 
His love for the commonwealth is universal. It extenos itself to all matters, 
and takes in every thing ; it is the support of private persons, as well as of the 
public* Ëveiy province, eveiy city, every family, has a place in his heart 
and afiections. Every thing in the kingdom has a relation to, and concerns him ; 
eveiy thing challei^es his attention and regard. 

I have afieady said, that agriculture was one of the main things on which the 
Persians bestowed their care and attention. Indeed, one of the prince's first 
cares was to make husbandry fiburish ; and those satraps, whose provinces were 
tbe best cultivated, enjoyed th^^ost of his favour. And as there were offices 
erected for the regulation of the militaiy part of the government, so were there 
likewise for the inspecting their rural labours and economy. Indeed these two 
employments had a near relation, the business of (he one being to ^ard the 
countiy, and of the other to cultivate it. The prince protected both with almost 
the same degree of affection, because both concurred, aGtd were equally neces- 
sa^ for the public good. Because if the lands cannot be cultivatedf without the 
aid and protection of armies for their defence and security ; so neither can the 
soldiers, on the other hand, be fed and maintained without the labour of the 
husbandmen, who cultivate the ground. It was with good reason, therefore, 
that the prince, since it was impossible for- himself to see into every thing, 
caused an exact account to be given him, how eveiy province and canton was 
cultivated ; that he might know whether each country brought forth abundantly 
such fruits as it was capable of producing ; that he descended so far into those 
particulars, as Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the younger, as to inform himself, 
whether the private gardens of his subjects were wellkept, and yielded plenty 
of fruit; that he rewarded the superintendents and overseers» whose provinces 
or cantons were the best cultivated, and punished the laziness and negligence 
of those idle persons who did not labour and improve their nounds. Such a 
care as this is by no means unworthy of a king, as it natural^ tends to nropa- 
gate riches and plenty throughout his kingdom, and to beget a spirit ofindus* 
try among his subjects, which is the surest means of preventing that increase of 
drones and idlers, that are such a burden upon the public^ and a dishonour to 
the state.t 

Xenophon, in the next passage to this I have now cited, puts into the mouth 
of Socrates, vilio is introduced as a speaker, a veiy noble encomium upon 
agriculture, which he represents as an employment the most worthy of man^ 
the most ancient, and tbe most suitable to his nature ; as the common nurse of 
persons of all ages and conditions of life ; as the source of health, strength, 
plenty, riches, and a thousand sober delights and honest pleasures ; as the mis- 
tress and school of sobrie^^, temperance, justice, religion ; and in a word, of 
all kinds of virtues, both civil and militaiy. After miich he relates the fine 
saying of Lysander, the Lacedemonian, who, as he was walkine at Sardis with 
the younger Cyrus, hearing from that prince's own mouth that he himself had 
planted several of the trees he was looking at, made the following answer : 
that the world had reason to extol the happiness of Cyrus, whose virtue was 
as eminent as his fortune, and who in the midst of the greatest affluence, splen- 
dour, and magnificence, had yet pieserved a taste so pure, and so conformable 

* Is, ctti cure mat «nirena. miUaun non raip, pnitom tanqvun ni nvtrit^^nec. tib. de Clem, e» liii. 
t Xeooph. Œeon. p. M7— S30. 
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to right reason.* *^ Cam Cyrus respondisset, Ego ista sum dimensiH, net 
sunt ordines, mea descriptio, mults etiam istarum arbonim meSi manu sunt 
satae : turn Lysandrum, intuentem ejus, purpuram, et nitorem corporis, otna- 
tumque Persicum raulto auro multisque gemmis, dixissie :' fKECTE vkro tc» 

CyRE, BEATUM FERUNT, QUOMAM VIRTUTI TU-E FORTUHA COWJFIfCTA EST."i 

How much is it to be wished, that our young nobility, who, in the time of 
peace, do not know how to employ themselves, had the like taste for phniir^ 
and agriculture, which surely, after such an example as that of Cyrus, ^Mwld 
be thought no dishonour to their quality, especially if they wouJd consider 
that for several ages, it was the constant employment of the bravest aod most 
warlike people in the world ! The reader may easily perceive that I mean the 
ancient Romans. 

THE INVENTION OF POSTS AND COVRIERa. 

I PROMISED to ^ve some account, in thisplace, of the inventioD of posts aad 
couriers. This mvention is ascribed to Cyrus ; nor, indeed, can I find aof 
mention of such an establishment before his time. As the Persian empire al- 
ter its last conquests, was of a vast extent, and Cyrus required that a)i Jiis 
governors of provinces, and the chief commanders of his troops, should write 
to him, and give an exact account of eveiy thing that passed in their aèveni 
districts and armies ; in order to render that correspondence the more sure 
and expeditious, and to put himself in a condition of receiving speedy ialeJli- 
gence of all occurrences and affairs, and of sending his orders theieupoD nr/tli 
expedition, he caused post-houses to be built, and messengers to be appointed 
in eveiy province. Having computed bow far a good horse with a brî^L rider, 
could go in a day, without being spoiled, he had stables built in popoi^kn, at 
equal distances from each other, and had them fuinished with D0fses,aiid 
grooms to take care of them. At each of these placés he likewise appointed 
a postmaster, to receive the packets from the couriers as they airrved, and 
give them to others ; and to take the horses that had perfonned their st^, 
and to una fresh ones. Thus the post went continually mght and day, with 
extraordtnaiy speed ; nor did either rain or snow, heat or cold, or tuw incJe- 
mency of the weather, interrupt its progress.§ Herodotus speaks of the same 
sort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes. j| 

These couriers were called, in the Persian language, "An*??*"^ The super- 
intendency of the posts became a considerable employment. Darius, the last 
king of the ancient Persians, bad it before he came to the crown.** Xe»»ftKXi 
takes notice, that this establishment subsisted in his time ; which perfectly 
a^es with what is related in the book of Esther, concemir^ the edict pub- 
lished by Ahasuerus m favour of the Jews ; which edict was earned through 
that vast empire with a rapidity that would have been impossible, wiâxwt th^ 
posts established by Cyrus. 

People are justly surprised to find, that this establishment of posts and cou- 
riers, brst invented in the east by Cyrus, and continued for many agesafier* 
wards by his successors, especially considering the usefulness of it to a go- 
vernment, should never have been imitated in the west, particularly by people 
so expert in politics as the Greeks and Romans. 

It IS more astonishing, that where this invention was put in execution, it wu 
not farther improved, and that the use of it was confined only to affidn of state, 

* Xeooph. (Xcon. p. 830—833. 
t In Uie miginal Greek there is still a greater eneif^y ; dinalut ^^ol Bontlu Ku^Ct ^aifitn cTvoi* àTaldf 
7d; &v dvTif tvianionTt- Thou art worthy-, Cjnis, of that happinets thou art potaened of: becaow. «ilk 
all thy affluence aad protperitj, thou art auo rirtuooi. 

t Cîe. de Senect. num. 59. $ Xen. Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 33^ H Herod. L vin. c. 98. 
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without considering the many advantages the public tbight have, reaped from 
it, by facilitating a mutual correspondence, as well as tbe business of merchants 
and tradesmen of all kinds : by tbe expedition it would have procured to the 
affairs of private persons ; the despatch of journeys which required baste ; the 
easy communication between families, cities, and provinces; and by the safetr 
ana conveniency of remittif^ money from one countiy to another. It is well 
known what difficulty people at a distance had then, and for many ages afterw 
wards, to communicate any news, or to treat of affairs tqg;ether ; being obliged 
either to send a servant on purpose* which could not be done without great 
chajrge and loss of time ; or to wait for the departure of some other person, that 
was going into the province or countiy whither they had letters to send; 
which method was liable to numberless disappointments, accidents and delays. 
At present we enjoy this general conveniency at a small ezpence ; but we do 
not thoroughly consider the advantage of it ; the want thereof would make us 



fi^y sensible of our happiness in this respect. France is indebted for it to the 
university of Paris, which I cannot forbear observing here : I hope the reader 
will excuse the digression. T*he university of Paris, being formerly the only 
one in the kingdom, and having great numbers of scholars resorting to her from 
all parts of the country, did, for their sakes and conveniency, establish mes- 
sengers, whose business was, not only to bring clothes, silver, and gold, for the 
stuaents, but likewise to cany bags of law proceedings, informations, and in- 
Guests ; to conduct all sorts of persons, indifferentjly, to or from Paris, finding 
them both horses and diet ; as also to carry letters, parcels, and packets, for 
the public as well as the university. In the university-registers of the four 
nations, as they are called, of the faculty of arts, these messengers are often 
styled J>furU%i votantes^ to signify the great speed and despatch they were 
obliged to make. 

The state, then, is indebted to the university of Paris for the invention and 
establishment of these messengers and letter-carriers. And it was at her own 
charie and expense that she erected these offices, to the satisfsiction both of 
our icings and the public. She has, moreover, maintained and supported them 
since the year 1576, against all the various attempts of the farmers, which hat 
cost her immense sums. For there never was any ordinaiy royal messengers, 
till Henry III. first established them in the year 1676, by his edict of Novem- 
ber, appointing them in the same cities as the universit^r had thens in, and 
grantiw them the same rights and privileges as the kings, his predecessors, had 
granted the messengers of the university. 

The university never had any other fund or support, than the profits arisii^ 
from the post-oSlfice. And it is upon the foundation of the same revenue, that 
King Louis XV. by his decree of the council of state, of the 14tb of April 1719, 
and by his letters-patent, bearing the same date, registered in parliament, and 
in the chamber of accounts, has ordained, that in all the colleges of the said 
university the students shall be taught gro^; and has to that end, for the time 
to come, appropriated to the university an eight-and twentieth part of the reve- 
nue arising from the general lease or farm of the posts and messengers of France : 
which e^ht-and-twentieth part amounted that year to the sum of one hundred 
and eighty -four thousand litres, or thereabouts.* 

It is not, therefore, without reason, that the university, to whom this regula- 
tion has restored a part of her ancient lustre, regards Louis XV. as a kind of 
new founder, whose bounty has, at length delivered her from the unhappy and 
shamefiil necessit;^ of receiving wages for her labours ; which in some measure 
dishonoured tbe dignity of her profession, as it Mas contrary to that noble, 
disinterested spirit, which becomes it. And. indeed, the labour of masters and 
professors, who instruct others, ought not to be given for nothing ; but neither 
ought it to be sold. J^ec venire hoc hen^ficium oportet, nee perire.^ 

* About |37,740. \ (laintll. 1. su. c. 7. 
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SECTION v.— ADMIMI8T1UTIOK OF THE RETEllTTEfl. 

The prince is the sword and buckler of the state ; by him are tbe peace 
and tranquillitj thereof secured. But, to enable him to defend it, he has oc- 
casion for aims, soldiers, arsenals^ fortified towns, and ships ; and all these 
things require great ezpedses. It is, moreover, just and reasonable, that the 
king have wherewithal to support the dignity of the cfown, and the majesty 
of empire : as also to procure reverence and respect to his person anci au- 
thority. These are the two principal reasons that have given occasion for the 
exactuig of tribute and the imposition of taxes» As the public advantage, and 
the necessity of defraying the expenses of the state^ have been the first cause 
of these burdens, so ought they likewise to be the constant standard of their 
use. Nor is there any uûo^ in the world more just and reasonable than suck 
impositions, since eveiy pnvate person ought to think himself very hxppj, 
that he can purchase his peace and securi^ at the expense of ao slendera 
contribution. 

The revenues of the Persian kings consisted partly in moneys imposed upon 
the people, and partly in their being fiimished with several ot the products of 
the eaith in kind, as com and otfer provisions, forage, horses, camels, or 
wiiatever rarities each particular province afforded.* Strabo relates^ that Ihe 
satrap of Armenia sent regularly every year to the king of Persia, his master, 
twenty thousand young colts.t By this we may form an estimate of die other 
levies in the several provinces. But we are to consider, that the tributes weie 
only exacted (nm tne conquered nations 5 for the natural sitl9ec(s, that is, 
the Persians, were exempt from all impositions. Nor was the ^cwtom oC im- 
posing taxes, and detennining the sums each province was yeariy to pay, in- 
troduced till the rei^^n of Darius ; at which time the pecuniary imponlwns, 
as neariv as we can judee from the computation made by Herocbtiis, whkh is 
attended with great difficulties, amounted to neariy forty-four milliooB, French 
money.} 

Thie place in which the public treasure was kept was called, in the Persian 
language, Gaza.6 There were treasures of this kind at Susa, at Persepolis, 
at Pasa^rda, at Damascus, and other cities. The gold and silver were there 
kept in ingots, and coined into money, acoordiog as the king had occasion. 
The money chiefly used' by the Persians was of gold, and caUed Daric^ from 
the name of Darius;!! who first, caused them to be coined, with lus image on 
one side, and an archer on fte reverse. The Daric is sometimes i\so caUed 
StaUr Jtureui, because the weight of it. like that of the AUie StaUr^ was 
two drachms of gold, which were equivalent to twenty drachms of stiver, and 
consequently were worth ten livres of French money. 

Besides tnese tributes, which were paid in money, there was another con* 
tribution made in kind, by funishing victuals and provision for the king's ta- 
ble and household, grain, forage, aiKl other necess&ries for the subsistence 01 
his armies, and horses for his cavaliy. This contribution was imposed upoo 
the one hundred and twenty satrapies, or provinces, each of them lumisfamg 
such a part as they were severally taxed at. Herodotus observes, that the pro- 
vince of Babylon, the largest and wealthiest of them all, alone iumished the 
whole contribution for the space of four months, and consequently bore a third 
part of the burden of tbe whole imposition, while the rest of Asia together con- 
tributed the other two thirds.lT 

By what has been already said on this subject, we see that ttie kii^s of Per- 
sia did not exact all their taxes and impositions in money, but were content to 
levy only a part of them in money, ind take the rest in such products and con- 

• Herod. 1. iii. c. tewST. f H«r»a 1. si. p. fisa X Abeat f8,«S04IOa 
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modities as the seyenl proyinces afforded ; which is a proof of the great wis* 
dom, moderation^ and humanity of the Persian government. Without douht, 
it had been obserred how difficult it often is for the people, especially in coun- 
tries at a distance from conunerce, to convert their goods into money, without 
suffering great losses : whereas nothing can tend so much to the rendering 
of taxes easy» and to shelter the people from vexation, trouble, and expense, as 
taking in payment finom each country, such fruits and commodities as that coun- 
try produces ; by which means the contribution becomes easy, natural, and 
equitable. 

There were likewise certain cantons assigned and set apart for maintaining 
the queen's toilet and wardrobe ; one for her girdle, atnother for her veil, and 
so on lor the rest of her vestments : and these districts, which were of a great 
extent, since one of them contained as much ground as a man couJd walkover 
in a day ; took their names from their particular use. or part of the garments 
to which they were appropriated ; and were accordingvf called, one the Qjueen's 
Girdle, another the Queen's Veil, and so on. In Plato's time, the same custom 
continued amons the Persians.* 

The way in which kings gave pensions in those days to such persons as they 
had a mind to gratify, was exactly like what 1 have observed concerning the 
queens. We read, that the king of Persia assigned the revenue of four cities 
to Themistocles ; one of which was to supply him^ with wine, another with 
bread, the third with meats for his table, and the fourth with his clothes and 
fumiture.t Before that time, Cyrus had acted in the same manner with Py- 
tharchus of Cysicus, for whom he had a particular consideration, and to whom 
he gave the revenues of seven cities.^ In ioUowiiig times, we find many instances 
of a like nature. 

ARTICLE II. 

* OF THEIR WAR. 

The people of Asia in general were naturally of a warlike disposition, and 
did not want courage ; but in time they all grew effeminate through luxury and 
pleasure. When Fsay all, 1 must be understood to except the Persians, who, 
even before Cyrus, as well as in his reign, had the reputation of being a people 
of a very military genius. The situation of their ix>untry , which is nigged and 
mountamous, might be one reason of their hard and frugal manner of living ; 
which if a thing of no little importance for the forming of good soldiers. But 
the eood education which the Persians gave their youth, was the chief cause 
of the courage and Diartial spirit of that people. 

With respect, therefore to the manners, and particularly to the article which 
I am now treating of, we must make some distuiction between the different na- 
tions of Asia. So that in the following account of militaiy affairs, what perfec- 
tion and excellence appear in the rules and principles of war, is to be applied 
only to the Persians, as they were in the reign ot Cyrus ; the rest belongs to 
tlie other nations of Asia, the Ass3rrians, Babylonians, Medes, Lydians,and to 
the Persians likewise, after they had degenerated from their ancient valour, 
which happened not long after Cyrus, as will be shown in the sequel. 

I. THEIR ENTERIirO INTO THE SERVICE, OR INTO MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 

The Persians were trained up to the service from their tender years, by passing 
through different exercises.§ Generally speaking, they served in the armies, 
from the age of twenty to fifty years. And whether they were in peace or 
war, they always wore swords as our gentlemen do, which was never practised 
among the Greeks or the Romans. They were obliged to enlist themselves at 
the time appointed ; and it was esteemed a crime to desire to be dispensed with 

• Plat io Aleib. e. i. p. lîB. f Plut in Them. p. 1Î27. t Atben. 1. i. d. SO. 
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in that fespect, as w31 be seen hereafter, by the cruel treatment given fay Danta 
and Xerxes to two young noblemen, whose fathers had desired, as a Êivour, 
that their sons mi^t be permitted to stay at home, for a comfort to them in 
their old age.* 

Herodotus speaks of a body of troops appointed to be the king^s guards which 
were called Immortal, because this body, which consisted of ten tlioasand, 
perpetually subsisted, and was always complete ; for as soon as aiiy of the men 
died, another was immediately put mto his place.!. The establi^ment of this 
body probably began with the ten thousand men sent for by Cyrus out of Per- 
sia to be his guard. They were distinguished from all the other troops by the 
richness of fheir armour, and still more by their singular courage. Qpiinlus 
-Curtius also mentions this body of men, aiid likewise ano&er body consistiq^ 
of fifteen thousand, designed in like manner to be a guard to the king's pemo 
the latter were called c&iyphori, or lancers. J 

II. THEIR ARMOUR. 

The ordinaiy arms of the Persians were a sabre^or scimitar, acmaces, as i: 
is called in Latin ; a kind of a dagger, which hung in their belt od the ngk 
side ; a javelin, or half-pike, havii^ a sharp pointed iron at the end. 

It seems that they carried two javelins, or lances, one to throw, and the olher 
to fight with. They made great use of the bow, and of the quiver id which 
they carried their arrows*. The sling was not unknown among them ; but tbej 
did not set much value upon it. 

It appears from several passages in ancient authors, that the Persians wore 
DO helmets, but only their common caps, which they called tiaias; this is par- 
ticularly said of Cyrus the younger, and his army .§ And yet the same authors, 
in other places, make mention of their helmets ; from whence we must cos^ 
elude, that their custom had changed according to the times. 

The foot for the most part wore cuirasses made of brass, which were so art- 
fully fitted to their bodies, that they were no impediment to the motion and 
afipTity of their limbs ; no more than the vambraces, or other pieces of annour, 
v^iicb covered the arms, thighs, and legs of the horsemen. Their horses them- 
selves for the most part hacf their faces, breasts, and flanks, covered with brass. 
These are what are called equi cataphracti, barbed horses. 

Authors differ very much about the form and fashion of their shields. At £rst 
they used veiy smaJl and l^bt ones ; made only of twies of osier, gem. But 
it appears from several passages, that they had also shieras of brass, wttch were 
of a great length. 

We have already observed, that in the first ages the ligfat-amed soldiery 
that is, the archers, slingers, kc. composed the 6ulk of the armies among the 
Persians and Medes. Cyrus, who had found by experience, that such troops 
were only fit for skinnishing, or fighting at a distance, and who thought it most 
advantageous to come directly to close fight, made a chanee in his aimy , and 
reduced those light-armed troops to a very few, armiqg the Tar greater nunto 
at all points, like the rest of the army. 

III. CHARIOTS ARMED WITH SCYTHES. 

Cyrus introduced a considerable change likewise with respect to the chanots 
of war.jl These had been in use a long while before his time, as appears both 
finom Homer and the sacred writings. These chariots had only two wheels, 
and were generally drawn by four horses abreast, with two men in each ; one 
of distinguished birth and valour, who fought, and the other only for dnving 
the chariot. Cyrus thought this method, which was veiy expensive, was but 
of little service: since, for the equipping of three hundred chariots, were re- 
quired twelve hundred horses and six hundred men, of which there were bat 

• Herod. 1. Ir. et ru Seo. de Ira, L iii. c. IS, 17. \ Herod. !. ru. c. 8S. t Herod. L jij. c 3. 
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three hundred who really fought, the other three hundred, thou^ all men of 
merit and distinction, ana capable of doing great service if otherwise employed, 
serving onbr as charioteers or drivers. To remedy this inconvenience, he al- 
tered tbe form of the chariots and doubled the number of the fighting men that 
rode in them, by puttii^ the drivers in a condition to fight, as well as the ' 
others. 

He caused the wheels of the chariots to be made stronger, that they' should 
not be so easily broken ; and their axle-trees to be made longer, to make them 
the more firm and steady.- At each end of the axle-tree he caused scythes to 
be fastened that were mree feet long, and placed horizontally ; and caused 
other scythes to be fixed under the same axle-tree with their edges turned to 
the ground, that they might cut in pieces men or ho^^es, or whatever the im- 
petuous Violence of me chariots should overturn. It appears from several pas- 
sages in authors, that in after-times, besides alf this, they added two long iron 
spikes at the end of the pole, in order to pierce whatever came in the way ; 
and that they armed the hinder part of the chariot with several rows of sharp 
knives, to hinder any one from mounting behind.* 

These chariots were in use for many ages in all the eastern countries. Thej* 
were looked upon as the principal strength of the armies, as the most certam 
causes of victory, and as an apparatus the most capable of all others to strike 
the enemy with consternation and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improved, the inconveniences of them 
were discovered, and at length they were laid aside. For, to reap any advan- 
tage from them, it was necessary to fi^ht in laige plains, where the soil was 
very even, and where there Were no nvulets, gullies, woods, nor vineyards. 

In after-times several methods were invented to render these chariots abso- 
lutely useless. It was enough to cut a ditch in their way, which immediately 
stopped their course. Sometimes an able and experienced general, as Eume- 
nes in the battle which Scipio fought with Antiochus, would attack the chariots 
with a detachment of slingers, archers, and spearmen, who, spreading them- 
selves on all sides, would pour such a storm of stones, arrows, arid lances, unon* 
them, and at the same time begin shouting so loud with the whole army, mat 
they terrified the horses, and occasioned such disorder and confusion, as often 
made them turn upon their own forces.t At other times they would render, 
the chariots ioeflfectual and inactive, only by marching over the space which 
separated the two armies, with an extraordinaiy swiftness, and advancing sud- 
denly upon the enemy. For the strength and execution of the dkariots pro- 
ceeded from the length of their course, which was what gave tliat Impetuosity 
and rapidity to their motion» without which they were but very feeble and in- 
significant. It was after this manner that the Romans under Sylla, at die battle 
ofChaeronea, defeated and put to flight the enemy^s chariots, by raising loud 
peals of laughter, as if they had been at the games of the circus, and by ciy- 
ing out to them to send more.t 

IV. THEIR DI6CIPLINE IN P£1CB Ag WELL IS IN WUl. 

Nothing can be imagined more perfect, than the discipline and good order 
of the troops in Cyrus's reign, whether in peace or war. 

The methods used by that great prince, as is fully related in Xenopfaon's 
Cyropsdia, in order to form his troops hj frequent exercises, to inure them 
to fatigue, by keeping them continually active and employed in laborious works, 
to prepare them for real battle by mock engagements, to fire them ^ith coura^ 
and resolution by exhortations, praises, and rewards, all présenta perfect mooel 
for those who have the conmiand of troops, to whom, generalljr speaking, peace 
and tranquillity become extremely pernicious ; for a relaxation of disciplinei 
which usually ensues, enervates the vigour of the soldiers ; and their inaction 
blunts that edge of courage, which the motion of armies, and the approach of 

• Lir. 1. xxxrii. o. 41. t Ib>^- t Pint. U SjU. p. 468. 
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eoeimes» greatly abarpen and excite. A prudeat foresigfat oqgfat to make C5 
prepare in time of peace whatever will be needful in time of war.* 

Wbenever the Persian armies marched, eveiy thing was ordered aod carried 
on with as much regularity and exactness as on a day of battle ; not a soldiez 
'or officer darim to quit his rank, or remove irom the colours. It was the c&â- 
tom among allAsiatics, whenever they encamped, though but for a day ot a 
night, to have their camp surrounded with pretl^ deep ditches. Thk they did 
to prevent being surprised by the enemy, and that they might not be forced 
to encage against their inclinations. They usually contented themselves with 
covenng their camp with a baidc of earth duff out of these ditches; thoqgb 
sometimes they fortified them with stroqg pausadoes, and long stakes driven 
into the ground.! 

By what has been said of their discipline in time of l>eace, and of their mafi- 
ner of marching and encamping their armies, we may judee of their ezactiss 
on a day of battle. Nothing can be more wonderful than tne accounts we hafe 
of it in several parts of the (Tyropsedia. No single family could be better regu- 
lated, or pay a more veady and exact obedience to the first signal, than the 
whole army of Cyrus. He had long accustomed them to that pranpt ofae- 
dfence, on which the success of all enterprises depends. For what avails ùe 
best head in the world, if the arms do hot act conformably, and kXkfw its di- 
rections ? Af first he had used some severity, which is neâessaiy in the heguh 
ning, in order to establish a good discipline ; but this severity was always ac- 
companied with reason, and tempered with kindness. The example of their 
leader, who was the first upon all duty, gave weight and authority to bts dis- 
course, and softened the rigour of his commands.! The unalterable rde he 
laid down to himself, of granting nothing but to merit only^ and of refusing every 
thmg to favour, was a sure means of keeping all die cfficers attached to Ûieir 
dutv, and of making them perpetually vigilant and careful. For âteie is 
nothing more discouraging to persons of that profession, even to those who 
love their prince and their countiy. than to see the rewards to which die dan- 
gers they have undergone, and the blood thejr have spilt, entitle them, confer- 
red upon others.§ Cyrus had the artof inspiring even his common soldieis with 
a zeal for disciplme and order, by first inspiring them widi a love of tbeir coun- 
try, for their honour, and their feiiow-citizens : and above all, by endearing 
hmlself to them by his bounty and liberality. These are the true methods ol 
establishing and supporting military discipline in full force and vigour. 

V. THEIR ORDER OF BATTLE. 

As there were but very few fortified plaoes in Cyrus's time, all aieir wars 
were little else than field expeditions ; for which reason that wise prince foood 
out, by his own reflection and experience, that nothing contributed more to 
victoiy than a numerous and good cavalry ; and that tro gainii^ of a sioek 
pitched battle was oflen attended with the conquest of a whole kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly we see, that having found the Persian army entirely destitute of that 
important and necessary succour, he turned all his thoughts towards remedying 
the defect, and so far succeeded, by his great application and activity, as to 
. form a body of Persian cavaliy, which became superior to that of his enemies, 
in goodness at least, if not in number. There were several breeds of hones 
in Persia and Media : but in the latter province, those of a place called Nisea 
were the most esteemed ; and it was from thence tne king's stable was funùidied.i 
We shall now examine what use they made of theu* cavaliy and infantry. 

• ■ M etueiM^ae fntnri, 

la pace, at sapieM, aptarit idoMa b«I]o.->Hor> SMrr. iL 1, S. 

1 Dux, cnlta lari, carito intectei ia anuiw, in taboribw frequew adfMe : IwiiMB a lrc mu tt aoIdicB ia- 
Talidit, exeiDclum omnibus oitendere. — TaciU Anaal. K xlti. c SS. 

f Cecidisae in irriUm labofti, n prcaia parieolonim soli aflseqwatnr, qui parieattt bod alwnuit^Tteit 
Hut lib. iii. cap. 63. U Hend. I. ru. e. 46 Stnb. 1. si. p. 69ft. 
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The celebfated battle of Tl;(jrmbra may serve to give us a just notion of the 
tactics of the ancients in the days of Cyrus, and to show how far their abilily 
extended, either in the use of arms or dispositioii of armies. 

The^ knew, that the most advantageous order of battle was to place the in- 
fantry in the centre, and the cajraliy, which consisted chiefly of the cuirassiers, 
on the two wiiKs of the army. By this disposition the flanks of the foot were 
covered, and the horse were at liberty to act and extend themselves, as occa* 
sion should re<iuire. 

They likewise understood the necessity of drawing out an army into several 
lines, in order to support one another ; because otherwise, as one sinele line 
might easily be pierced through and broken, it would not be able to rally, and 
consequentiy the army would be left without resource. For which reason, they 
formed the first line of foot<, heavily armed, twelve men deep,* who, on the first 
onset, made use of the half-pike ; and afterwards, when the fix>ntB of the two 
armies came close together, engaged the enemy hand to hand with their swords, 
or scimitars. 

The second line consisted of such men as were lightly armed, whose manner 
of fighting was to throw their javelins over the heads of the first. These ja- 
velins were made of a heavy wood, pointed with iron, and were âirown with 
ffreat violence. The design of them was to put the enemy into disorder, before 
th^ came to close fight. * 

The third line consisted of arehers, whose bows being bent with the utmost 
force, carried their arrows over the heads of the two preceding lines, and ex- 
tremely annoyed the enemy. These archers were sometimes mixed with 
slingers, who slung ^reat stones with a terrible force ; but. in aftertimes, the 
Rhodians, instead ofstones, made use of leaden bullets, which the slings car^ 
ried a great deal farther. 

A fourth line, formed of men in the same manner as those of the first, formed 
the rear of the main body. This line was intended for the support of the others, 
and to keep them to theur duty, in caie they gave way. It served likewise for 
a rear-guard, and a body of reserve to repulse the enemy, if they should hap- 
pen to penetrate so far. 

They had, besides, moving towers, carried upon huge wagons, drawn by 
sixteen oxen each, in which were twenty men, whose business was to dischaige 
stones and javelins. These were placed in the rear of the whole araiy, be- 
hind the body of reserve, and were used to support their trcx^s when they 
were driven back by the enemy, and to favour their rallying when in disorder. 

They made great use, too, of their chariots armed with scythes, as we have 
already observed. These they generally placed in the ficont of the battle» 
and some of them at certain times upon the flanks of the army, or when they 
had any reason to fear their beiog surrounded. 

Thus far, and not much farther, did the ancients cany their knowledge in 
the military art, with respect to their battles and engagements. But we do 
not find that they had any skill in choosing advantageous posts, in seasonably 
possessing themselves of a favourable spot, or bringing the war into a elose 
coun^; of making use of defiles and narrow passes, either to molest the en- 
emy in their march, or to cover themselves from their attacks ; of laying art- 
ful ambuscades ; of protracting a campaign to a great len^ b>[ wise delays ; 
of not siififering a superior enemy to force them to a decisive action, and oi re- 
ducing him to the necessity of preyiqg upon himself through the want of foraea 
and provisions. Neither do we see that they had much regard to the defesa- 
( ing of their riebt and left with rivers, marshes, or mountains, and by that means 
to make the fiont of a smaller army etfual to that of another much more nu« 
merous, and to nut it out of the enemy s power to surround or flank them. 

Yet, in Cyms^s first campakn aeainst the Armenians, and afterwards against 
the Babylomans, they seemea to liave made their first advances and essays 

* Before Cyrnt*! tin« it wa« twaaty-fotf bmb. 
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in this art ; but they were not improved, or carried to any d^iec of per- 
fection in those days. Time, reflection, and experience, made the giea} 
commanders in after a^es acquainted with these precautions and subtleties of 
war ; and we have already shown, in the wars of the Carthaginians, what use 
Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, and other generals of both nations, made of them. 

VI. THEIR MANNER OF ATTACKING AND DEFENDING STROICG PXACES. 

The ancients both devised and executed all that could be expected îrom the 
nature of the arms known in their days, as also from the force and variety of 
engines then in use, either for attacking or defending fortified places. 

1. THEIR WAY OF ATTACKING PLACES. 

The first method of attacking a place was by blockade. They invested the 
town with a w^all built quite round it, and in which, at proper distances, were 
made rcdoubts and magazines ; and between the wall and the town they di^ 
a deep trench, which they strongly fenced with palFisadoes, to hinderXhe be- 
sieged from going out, as well as to prevent succours or provisions from beii^ 
brought in. In this manner they waited till famine did wnat they could notei- 
fect by force or art. From hence proceeded the length of the sieves related 
by the ancients ; as that of Tro](,'^ which lasted ten years ; that of Azoih by 
Psammeticus, which lasted twenty ; that of Nineveh, where we find Saidana- 
palus defended himself for the space of seven. And Cyrus might hayelstin a 
long time before Babylon, where a stock of provisions for twenty years had 
been laid in, if he had not devised a diiferent method of taking it. 

As they found blockades extremely tedious from their duration, they invented 
the method Qf scaling, which was done by raising a great number of ladders 
against the walls, by means of which a great many files of soldiers might climb 
up together, and force their way in. 

To render this method of scaling impracticable, or at least ineffectual, they 
made the walls of their cities extremely high, and the towers, wherewith they 
were flanked, still considerably higher, that the ladders of the besi^:ers might 
not be able to reach the top of them. This obliged them to find out some o&er 
way of getting to the top of the ramparts ; and this was, building moveable tow- 
ers of wood, still higher than the walls, and by approaching them with these 
wooden towers. On the top of these towers, which formed a kind of platform^ 
was placed a competent number of soldiers, who with d^rts and arrows, and the 
assistance of their balistae and cataputtae, scoured the ramparts, and cWaied 
them of the defenders ; and then, from a lower stage of the tower, they let 
down a kind of draw-bridge, which rested upon the wall, and gave the soldieis 
admittance. 

A third method, which extremely shortened the lei^h of their si^es, was 
that of the battering-ram, by which they made breaches in the walls, and opened 
themselves a passage into the places besieged. This battering-ram was a vast 
thick beam of timber, with a strong head of iron or brass at the end of it, which 
was pushed with the utmost force against the walls. There were several kinds 
of them ; but 1 shall give a more ample and particular account of these, as 
well as other war like engines, in another place. 

They had still a fourth method of attacking places, which was, that of sap- 
ping and undermining; and this was done two different ways, that is. either to 
cany a subterranean path quite under the walls, into the heart of^ Ae city, 
and so open themselves a passage and entrance into it ; or else, after they had 
sapped the foundation of the wall, and put supporters under it, to fill the space 
with all sorts of combustible matter, and then to set that matter on fire, in order 
to bum down the supporters, calcine the materials of the wall, and throw à)wn 
part of it. 

* Homer make» no mcnUonof lh« baUeiiof'mn, oraay wurlikt engiac. 
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S. THEIR MANNER OF DEFENDING PLACES. 

With respect to the fortif^ringr and defendir^ of towns, the ancients made use 
of all the fundamental principles and essential rule 9 now practised in the art 
of fortification. They had the method of overflowing the country round about, 
to hinder the enemy's approaching the town ; they made their ditches deep, 
and of a steep ascent, and fenced them round with pallisadoes, to make the 
enemy's ascent or descent the more difficult ; they made their ramparts veiy 
thick, and fenced them with stone or brick-work, that the battering-ram should 
not be able to demolish them ; and very high, that the scaling of them should 
be equally impracticable ; they had their projecting towers, Trom whence our 
modem bastions derive their origin, for the flanking of the curtains ; they in- 
geniously invented different machines for shooting arrows, throwing dart^ and 
lances, and hurling great stones with vast force and violence ; they had para- 
pets and battlements in the walls for the security of the soldiers, and covered 
galleries, which, going quite round the walls, served as subterraneous passages ; 
ley had intrenchments behind the breaches and necks of the towers ; they 
made their sallies, too, in order to destroy the works of the besiegers, and to 
set their engines on fire ; as also counter-mines to defeat the mines of the 
enemy ; and lastly, they built citadels, as places of retreat in case of extremity, 
to serve as the last recourse to a garrison \mon the point of being forced, and 
to make the taking of the town of no effect; or at least to obtain a more ad- 
vantageous capitulation. All these methods of defending places against those 
that besieged them, were known in the art of fortification, as it was practised 
among the ancientsj and they are the very same as are now in use among the 
modems, allowing tor such alteration as the difference of arms has occasioned. 
1 thought it necessary to enter into this detail, in order to give the reader an 
idea of the ancient manner of defending fortified towns, as also to remove a pre- 
judice which prevails among many of the modems, who imagine, that, because 
new names are now given to the same things, the things themselves are there- 
fore different in nature and principle. Since the invention of gun-powder, can- 
non indeed have been substituted in the place of the battering-ram, and musket- 
shot instead of balistae, catapults, scorpions, javelins, slings, and arrows. 
But does it therefore follow, that any of the fundamental mles of fortification 
are changed ? By no means. The ancients made as much use of the solidity of 
bodies, and the mechanic powers of motion, as art and ingenuity would admit, 

y II. THE CONDITION OF THE PERSIAN FORCES AFTER THE TIME OF CYRUS. 

I HAVE already observed, more than once, that we must not judge of the 
merit and courage of the Persian troops at aU times, by what we see of them 
in Cyms*s reign. I shall conclude this article of war with a judicious reflection 
made by Monsieur Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, on that subject. He observes, 
that after the death of that prince, the Persians, generally speaking, were igno- 
rant of the great advantages which result from severity, order, and discipline ; 
from skill in drawing up an army, order in marching and encamping, and that 
happiness of conduct which moves those great bodies without disorder or confu- 
sion. Full of a vain ostentation of their power and greatness, and rely ii^ more 
upon strength than pmdence, upon the number rather than the choice of their 
troops, they thought they had done all that was necessaiy, when they had 
drawn together immense numbers of people, who foi^ht indeed with resolution 
but without order, and who found themselves encumbered with the vast multi- 
tudes of useless persons in the retinue of the king and his chief officers. For to 
such a height was their luxury grown, that they would have the same mag- 
nificence, and enjoy the same pleasures and delights, in the army, as in the 
king's court ; so that in their wars, the kings marched accompanied with their 
wives, their concubmes, and all their eunuchs. Their silver and gold plate, 
and all their rich furniture, were carried afler them in prodigious quantities ; 
and in short, all the equipage and utensils required in so voluptuous a life. An 
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anny composed in this manner, and already clogeed with fhe excessiTe niiml^ 
of troops, bad the additional load of vast multiliKMs of such as did not figbt In 
this confusion, the troops could not act in concert ; their oïders never ve^icked 
them in time ; and in action, every thing went on at random, as it were, fridnn 
the possibility of any commander's preventing disorder. Add to this, the ne- 
cessity ttiey were under of finishing an expedition quickly, and of pasii^ inte 
an enemy's countiy with great rapidity : because such a vast body ef people, 
ffreedy not only of the necessaries of life, but of such things also as weie lequisite 
for luxury and pleasure, consumed all that could be met with in a voy ahon 
time ; nor indeed is it easy to comprehend from whence Ûitej could pmcure 
subsistence. 

With all this vast train, however, the Persians astonished those natknstl»/ 
were not more expert in military affairs than themselves ; and many of tinse 
that even excellecfthem, were yet overcome, being either weakened ordb- 
tressed by their own divisions, or overpowered by the enemy's numbers. Bf 
this means Egypt, as proud as she was of her antiquity, her wiae institiitioiis^ 
and the conquests of her Sesostris, became subject to tne Persians. Nor was 
it difficult for them to conquer Lesser Asia, and such Greek colonies as ée 
luxury of %ypt had corrupted. But when they came to engage with Greece 
itself; they found what they had never met with before, regular and well* dis- 
ciplined troops, skilful and experienced commanders, soldiers afxustomed to 
temperance, wnose bodies were inured to toil and labour, and rendered both 
robust and active by wrestling and other exercises practised in that comtij. 
The Grecian armies, indeed, were but small ; but they were like tkwe stnxç, 
vigorous bodies, that seem to be all nerves and sinews, and fiill of spirits in 
eveiy fjart ; at the same time they were so well commanded, and so prompt 
in obeying the orders of their generals, that it seemed as if all the so)dkisbad 
been actuated by one soul, so perfect a harmony was there in all their motions. 

ARTICLE IIL 

ARTS AKD SCIENCES. 

I DO not pretend to give an account of the eastern poetiy, of wfckii we know 
little more than what we find m the books of the old TesUment. Those pre- 
cious fragments are sufficient to let us know the origin of poesy, its true design, 
the use that was made of it by those inspired writers, namdj, to celelHate Uie 
perfection, and sing the wonderful works of God, as also the digi^ and sub- 
limity of style which oug^t to accompany it, adapted to the majesty of the 
subject it treats. The discourses of Job's friends, who lived in the east, as be 
himself did, and who were distinguished among ^e Gentiles as much by tbeir 
learning as their birth, may likewise give us some notion of eastern eloquence in 
those early ages. 

What tne ^yptian priests said of the Greeks in general, and of the AtheniaB 
in particular, according to Plato,* that they were but children in antiquity, is 
verjr true with resjiect to arts and sciences, pf which they have falsely ascribed 
me invention to chimerical persons, long posterior to the deluge. The hdv 
Scriptures infoim us, that before that epoch, God had discovered to mankiDâ 
the art of tilling and cultivating the ground ; of feeding their flocks and cattle, 
when their habitation was in tents ; of spinnii^ wool and flax, and weaviiig it 
mto stufls and linen ; of foiling and polishing iron and brass, and puttii^thea 
to mimbertess uses, that are necessary and convenient for lite and society.t 

We learn from the same Scriptures, that, veiy soon after the deh^, buooaB 
industiy had made several discoveries veiy wortiiy of admiration ; as, 1. The 
art of spinniog gpld tiiread, and of interweavine it with stuflfe. 2. That of beat- 
gold, and with light thin leaves of it, to gfld wood and other materia 3- 
\ secret of casting metals, as brass, silver, or gold, ajod of making all soils 

* In Timeo, p. 22. f ^«o. ^j. 
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of figures with them in imitatioD of nature ; of representing^ différent kinds of ob* 
jects, and of making; an infinite variety of vessels of those metals, for use and 
ornament. 4, The art of painting, or carving[ upon wood, stone, or marble : aoid^ 
6. To name no more, that of dying their suks and stum, and giving them the 
most exquisite and beautiful colours. 

As it was in Asia that men first settled after the deluge, it is easy to con- 
ceive that Asia must have been the nurse, as it were, of arts and sciences, the 
remembrance of which had been preserved by traoition, and which were af- 
terwards revived and restored, by means of men's wants and necessities, which 
put them upon all methods of inaqstry and application. 

SECTION I. — ^ARCHITECTURE. 

The buildioff of the tower of Babel, and shortly after, of those famous cities, 
Babylon and Nineveh, which have been looked upon as prodigies ; the gran* 
deur and magnificence of royal and other palaces, divided into numerous nails 
and apartments, and adorned with eveiy thing that either decency or conve- 
nicncy could require ; the regularity and symmetry of the pillars and vaulted 
roofs, raised and multiplied one upon another ; the noble gates of their cities ; 
the breadth and thickness of their ramparts ; the height and strength of their 
towers, their laige and commodious quays on the banks of their great rivers ; 
and their curious bold bridges built over them ; all these things. I say, with 
many other works of the like nature, show to what a degree of peitection archi- 
tecture was carried in those ancient times. 

Yet I cannot say, whether, in those ages, this art arose to that degree of per- 
fection which it afterwards attained in Greece and Italy ; or whether those 
vast structures in Asia and Egypt, so much boasted of by the ancients, were 
as remarkable for their beau^ and regularity, as they were for their magni- 
tude and spaciousness. We hear of five orders in architecture, the Tuscan, 
Doric, Ionic. Corinthian, and Composite : but we never hear of an Asiatic or 
Egyptian order, which gives us reason to doubt whether symmetiy, measures, 
and proportion of pillars, pilasters, and other ornaments in architecture, were 
exactly observed in those ancient structures. 

SECTION II. — ^BIUSIC. 

It is no wonder, if in a countiy like Asia, addicted to voluptuous and luxu- 
rious livii^, music, which is in a manner the soul of such enjoyments, was in 
hieh esteem, and cultivated with great application. The very names of the 
principal styles of ancient music, which the modem has still preserved, name- 
ly, the Done, Phiygian, Lydian, Ionian, and iEolian, sufficiently indicate the 
place where it had its ongin, or at least, where it was improved and brought 
to perfection. We leam from holy Scripture, that in Laban*s time, instru- 
mental music was much in use in the countiy where he dwelt, that is, in Meso- 
potamia : since, among the other reproaches he makes to his son-in-law Jacob, 
ne complains, that by nis precipitate flight, he had put it out of his power to 
conduct him and his family, " with mirth and with song, with tabret and witib 
harp.'^* Among the booty that Cyrus had ordered to be set apart for his uncle 
Cyaxares. mention is made of two famous female musicians,! veiy skilfiil in 
their profession, who accompanied a lady of Susa, and were taken prisoners 
with her.} 

To determine what éejgree of perfection music was carried to by the an- 
cients, is a question which very much puzzles the learned. It is the more 
difficult to be decided, because, to determine justly upon it, it seems necessa- 
ry we should have several pieces of music composed by the ancients, Wj^th 
their notes, that we might examine both with our eyes and our ears. But unhap- 
pily, it is not with music, in this respect, as with ancient sculpture and poetiy» 
of which we have so many noble monmnents remaining ; whereas, on toe con- 
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traiy, we have not any one piece of theircompositioninlhe other science, bj 
which we can form a certain judgment of it, and determine whether the mu- 
sic of the ancients was as perfect as ours. 

It is generaliy allowed, that the ancients were acquainted with the triple 
symphony, that is, the harmony of voices, that of instruments, and that oi 
voices and instruments in concert. 

It is also agreed, that they excelled in what relates to rbythmus. What i> 
meant by rhythmuâ, is the assemblage or union of various times io music, wbidi 
are joined together witli a certain order, and in certain proportions. To un- 
derstand this deiinition, it is to be observed, that the music we are speakii^ 
of, was always set and sung to the words of certain verses, in which eveiy syl- 
lable was distinguished into long and short ; that the short syllable was pro- 
nounced as quick again as the long ; that therefore the former wbb reckoicd 
to make up but one time, while Qie latter made up two ; and consequentlj. 
the sound which answered to this was to continue twice as loog as the sound 
which answered to the other ; or, which is the same thing, it was to consist cf 
two times or measures, while the other comprehended but one ; that the verses 
which were sung consisted of a certain number of feet, formed by the differ- 
ent combinations of these long and short syllables ; and that the rbythmus of 
the song regularly followed the march of ''these feet. As these feet, of wbâl- 
ever nature or extent, were always divided into two equal or uoequai parts» 
of which the former was called ^'^-^^ elevation or rising, and the latter ^«r^^. 
depressing or falling ; so the rhythmus of the song, which answered to every 
one of these feet, was divided into two parts equally or unequaiiy, by what 
we now call a beat, and rest or intermission. The scrupulous regard the an- 
cients had to the quantity of their syllables in their vocal music, made their 
ihythmus much more perfect and regular Aan ours : for our poctiy is not 
formed upon the measure of long aiâ short syllables ; but, nevertheless, a 
skilful musician among us may in some manner express, by the length of the 
sounds, the quantity of every syllable. This account ol the rfajthmus of the 
ancients I have copied from one of the dissertations of Monsieur Burette ; 
which I have done out of regard for young students, to whom ibis littie ex- 
planation may be of great use for the understanding of several passagres in 
ancient authors. I now return to my subject. 

The principal point in dispute among the learned, concemii^ the mu^ic of 
the ancients, is, to know whether they understood music in several parts ; that 
i^, a composition c(H)sisting of several parts, and in which all those diSerent 
parts form each by itself a complete piece, and at the same time ha^e a har- 
monious connexion, as it is in our counterpoint or concert, whether simple 
or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning this matter, and whatever 
else relates to the music of the ancients, I refer him to the learned disserta- 
tions of the above-mentioned M. Burette, inserted in the 3d, 4th, and 5th viv 
luracs of the memoirs of the Royal Academy des Belles Lettres ^yshich show 
the profound erudition and exquisite taste of that writer. 

SECTION in. — FHVSIC. 

We likewise discover, in those early times, the origin of physic, the begin- 
nings of which, as of all other arts and sciences, were very rude and imper- 
fect. Herodotus, and after him Strabo, observe, tliat it was a general custom 
amoi^ the Babylonians, to expose their sick persons to the view of passei^r-, 
in order to learn from them whether they had been afflicted with the like di- 
temper, and by what remedies they had been cured.* From hence several 
people have pretended, that physic is nothing else than a conjectural and ex- 
perimental science, entirely resulting from observations made upon the nature 
of different diseases, and upon such things as are conducive or prejudicial to 

♦ H«rod. 1. i. c. ia7. Strak. 1. 16. p. 74«. 
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health. It must be confessed, that experience will g^o a g^at way ; but that 
a]one is not sufficient. The famous Hippocrates made great use of it in his 
practice ; but he did not entirely rely upon it. The custom was, in those days, 
tor all persons that had been sick, ana were cured, to put up a tablet dedi- 
cated to ^sculapius, wherein they gave an account of the remedies thai had 
restored them to health.* That celebrated physician caused all these inscrip- 
tions and memorials to be copied out, which were of great advantage to him. 

Physic was, even in the time of the Trojan war, in great use and esteem.! 
^sculapius, who flourished at that time, is looked upon as the inveotor of that 
art, and had even then brought it to great perfection by his profound know- 
ledge in botany, by his great skill in medicinal preparations and chirurgical 
operations ; for in those days these several branches were not separated trom 
one another, but were all included under the denomination of Physic. 

The two sons of ^culapius, Podalirius and Machaon, who commanded a 
certain number of troops at the siege of Troy, were both most excellent phy- 
sicians and brave officers, and rendered as much service to the Grecian army 
by their skill in their medical, as they did b^r their courage and conduct in 
their military capacity.t Nor did Achilles himself, or even Alexander the 
Great, in after-times, think the knowledge of this science improper for a gene- 
ral, or beneath his dignity. § On the contrary, he learned it himself of Chiron^ 
the centaur, and afterwards instructed his friend Patroclus in it, who did not 
disdain to exercise the art, in healing the wound of Euiypilus. This wound 
he healed by the application of a certain root, which immediately assuaged 
the pain, and stopped the bleeding. Botany, or that part of physic which 
treats of herbs and plants, was very much known, and almost the orfly branch 
of the science used in those early times. Virgil, speaking of a celebrated phy- 
sician, who was instructed in his art by Apollo himself, seems to confine that 
profession to the knowledge of simpfes : Scire potesUUes herbarumy usumque 
medendi maluit,]] It was nature itself that offered those innocent and salutaiy 
remedies, and seemed to invite mankind to make use of them. Their gar- 
dens, fields, and woods supplied thetn with an infinite plenty and variety. IT 
As yet no use was made of minerals, treacles, and other compositions, smce 
discovered by closer and more inquisitive researches into nature.** 

Pliny says, that i>hysic, brought by iBscuIapius into great reputation about 
the time of the Trojan war, was soon after neglected and lost, and lay in a man- 
ner buried in darkness till the time of the Peloponnesian war, when it was re- 
vived by Hippocrates, and restored to its ancient honour and credit.jt This 
may be true with respect to Greece ; but in Persia we find it always cultivated, 
nnd constantly held in great reputation. The great Cyrus, as is observed by 
Xenophon, never failed to take a certain number of excellent physicians along 
with him in the army, rewarding them veiy liberally, and treating them with 
particular regard.JJ He farther remarks, that in this, Uyrus only followed a cus- 
tom that had been anciently established among their generals ; and that the 
younger Cyrus acted in the same manner.(§ 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that it was Hippocrates who carried 
this science to its highest perfection: and though it is, certain, that several 
improvements and new discoveries have been made in that art since his time, 
yet he is still looked upon, by the ablest{)hysicians, as the first and chief master 
of the faculty, and as the person whose writings ought to be the chief study of 
those who would distinguish themselves in that profession. 

Men thus qualified, who, besides their having studied the most celebrated 
physicians, as well ancient as modem, besides me knowledge they have ac- 
quired of the virtues of simples, the principles of natural philosophy, and the 
constitution and contexture of human oodies, have had a long practice and ex- 

• Plin. I. xxix. c. 1. S\nb. I. viii. p. S74. t Diod. 1. r. p. 341. 

X Horn. Iliad. 1. X. v. 831—847. Ç Plat, in Alex. p. 668. tl X.n. 1. *ii. r. 396. 
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perience, and to that have added their onn sericMis reflectioDs; sucli meo i* 
these, in a well-ordered state, deserve to be highly rewarded and distk^e^ished. 
as the Holy Spirit itself signifies to us in the sacred writiiigB: " The skill of 
the physician shall lift up his head ; and in the siçht of great men he sliaU be 
in admiration :''* since ail their labours, lucubrations, and wsAchii^ga^are dt- 
voted to the people's health, which of all human blessings is the dearest and 
most Valuable. And yet this blessing is what maidcind ye the least carefiii to 
preserve. They do not only destroy it by riot and excess^ but, through a h\M 
credidity, they foolishly intrust it with persons of no skill or experience, who 
impose upon them by their imprudence and presumption, or seduce tbeni by 
their flattering assurances of infallible recovery.! 

SECTION IV. — ^AStROKOMV. 

As much as the Grecians desired to be esteemed the authors and iiiTeofQr> 
of all arts and sciences, they could never absolutely deny the Babyloniais thr 
honour of having laid the foundations of astronomy. The advantageous situa- 
tion of Babylon^ which was built upon a wide extended flat countiy, where nu 
mountains bounded tlie prospect ; tlie constant clearness and serenitj of the 
air in that countiy^ so favourable to the free contemplation of the heavens ; per- 
haps also the extraordinary height of the tower of Babel, which seenaed to be 
intended for an observataiy ; all these circumstances were strong motive? to 
engage this people in a more nice observation of the various motions of the 
heavenly bodies and the regular course of the stars.]; The abbé Reoaiidot, in 
his Dissertation upon the Sphere, observes, that the plain which in Scripture 
is called Shinar, and in which Babylon stood, is the same that is called b]r the 
Arabians Sinjar, where the caliph Almamon, the seventh of the Uabbassides, 
in whose reign the sciences began to flourish among the Arabians, caused the 
astronomicalobservations to be made, which for several ages directed aU Ibe 
astronomers ojf Europe ; and that the sultan Gelaleddin Melikschah, the third 
of the Se()ukides, caused a course of the like observaticDs to be made, near 
three hundred years afterwards, in the same place : from whence it appear, 
that this place was always reckoned one of the most suitable in the worn for 
astronomical observations.§ 

The ancient Babvlonians could not have carried theirs to any çreaf perfec- 
tion, for Want of the nelpof telescopes, which are of modem invention, and bave 
greatly contributed of late years to render our astronomical inquiries more 

Egrfect and exacte Whatever they were, they have not come down to us. 
pigenes, a great and credible author, according to Pliny, speaks oC observa- 
tions made for the space of seven hundred and twenty years, and imprinted 
upon S|quares of brick : which if it be true, must reach back to a veiy early 
antiquity.il Those of which Calisthenes, a philosopher in Alexander's court, 
makes mention, and of which he gave Aristotle an account, include 1903 yeaR, 
and consequently must commence very near the deluge, and the time olNim- 
rod's building the city of Babylon. f 

We are certainly under great obligations, for which our'acknowledgmeDts 
are* due, to the labours and curious ivquiries of those who have contributed to 
the discovery or improvement of so useful a science ; a science not only df great 
service to agriculture arid navigation, bv the knowledge it gives us of the regu- 
lar course of the stars, and of the wonderful, constant^ and uniform piwoftion 
of days, months, seasons, and years« but even to rel^on itself; with which, a< 
Plato shows, the study of that science has a veiy close and necessaiy cqukx- 
ion ; as it directly tends to inspire us with great roverence ftnr the Deily, who. 

* Scete*. sixviit. S. 
t PaUoa ett, ot quitqm inter iftoi loqueado polleat. imoeratoKm Ulico lita aottn» neetMiaft fieri.— li> 
M bUada r«t i{ienn(Ii pro m edqne dtde«do. — PUd. 1. %xa. e. 1. « 

X A pfiaclpio Aasyrii propter pUaitiem maf^ûladioenque rtfiooun qoM ioooleb«att eim o«»luac>«M>i 
^rt* pateni at apertum iataereotur, tmjtclioaes molutqiie «teliarvni obienrav«ruat.~Cie. Ulb. i. de Dtvi* 
to. 2. { Memoirt of the Academr des Belles Lettres, Vol. I. Part. ft. pc 2. 
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with an infinite wisdom, presides over the goveimnent of the universe, and Is 
present and attentive to all our actions.* But, at the same time, we cannot suf- 
ficiently deplore 4he misfortune of those rery philosophers, who, by their suc^ 
cessful application and astronomical inauiries, came very near tne Creator, 
and were yet so unhappy as not to find him, because they did not serve and 
adore him as they ougnt to do, nor govern their actions by the rules and direc- 
tions of that divine nibdel.t 

SECTION v.— JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. 

As to the Babylonian and other eastern philosophers, the study of the hea- 
venly bodies was so far from leading them, as it ought to have done, to the 
knowledge of Him who is both their creator and governor, that for the most 
part it carried them into impious practices, and the extrava^nccs of Judicial 
astrology. So we term that deceitful and presumptuous science, which pre- 
tends to judge of things to come by the knowledge of the stars, and to foretell 
events by the situation of the planets, and by their different aspects. A science 
justly looked upon as a madness and folly by all the most sensible writers among 
the pagans themselves. O delircUionem incredibUem! cries Cicero, in re- 
futing the extravagant opinions of those astrologers, frequently called Chal- 
deans, from the country that first produced them ; wno, inconsequence of the 
observations made, as they affirmed, by their predecessors upon all past events, 
for the space only of four hundred and seventy thousand years, pretend to know 
assuredly, by the aspect and combination of the stars and planets, at the in- 
stant of a child's birth, what would be his genius, temper, manners, the con- 
stitution of his body, his actions, and, in a word, all the events, with the dura- 
tion of his life. He details a thousand absurdities of this opinion, which are 
sufficient to exoose it to ridicule and contempt ; and asks, why of all that vast 
number of chiloren that are bom in the oame moment, and without doubt ex- 
actly under the aspect of the same stars, there are not two of them whose lives 
and fortunes resemble each other ? He puts this farther question, whether 
that mat number of men that perished at the battle of Cannae, and died of one 
and Uïe same death, were all bom under the same constellations ît 

It is hardly credible, that so absurd an art, founded entirely upon fraud and 
imposture, fraudulerUùsirna artivm^ as Pliny calls it, should ever acquire so 
much credit as this has done, throughout the whole world and in all ages. 
What has supported and brought it into such repute, continues that author, 
is the natural curiosity men have to penetrate into futurit]^, and to know be- 
forehand the thinp that are to befall them : MuUo rum avidojuiura de se ad- 
endi ; attended with a superstitious credulitjr, which is agreeably flattered with 
the grateftil and magnificent promis^ of which those fortune-tellers are never 
sparing, ha bkmdtmtnis dendercUimmisque promisns addidit vÀres religion 
nis, ad quas maoeime etiamnum caligai humamun gemu,^ 

Modem writers, and among others, two of our greatest philosophers, Gassendi 
and Rohault, have inveighed agamst the folly oi that pretended science, with 
tfc^ same energy, and have demonstrated it to be equally void of principle and 
experience.il 

As for its principles. The heavens, according to the system of the astrologers, 
are divided into twelve equal parts ; which parts are taken, not according to the 
poles of the world, but accoroin^ to those of the zodiac : uese twelve parts or 
proportions of heaven, have each of them its attribute, as riches, knowledge, 
parentage, &c. The most important and decisive portion is that which is next 
under the horizon, and which is called* the ascendant, because it is ready to 
ascend and appear above the hcmzon when a man comes into the world. The 

* In Rpinom. p. 989 — ^993. 
f MtfiMt indnitria, mmgna, «oUitift : mi 3>i Ureâtorem •eniutti sunt poMton non long* a se, et non iar*-' 
nmmt ■ H"i* qoaBrcra*neflexeniBL— AufOit. de Veil». STeng. Matth. Serm. Ixviii. c. 1. 
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planets are divided into the propitious, the malignant, and the mixed : the aspecu 
of these planets, which arc only certain distances from one another, are hke%Ti3e 
eitlier happy or unhappy. I say nothing of several other hypotheses, which are 
all equalty arbitraiy ; and I ask, whether any man of common sense can believe 
them upon the bare words of these impostors, without any proofs, or eveD w ithcut 
the least shadow of probability ? The critical moment, and that on which all 
their predictions depend, is that of the birth. And why not as well the motnent 
of conception ? Why have the stars no influence during the nine months of preg- 
nancy ? Or is it possible, considering thé incredible rapidity of the heavenly 
bodies, always to be sure of hitting the precise determinate momeDi, without 
the least variation, more or less, which is sufficient to overthrow all ? A thou- 
sand other objections of the same kind might be made, which are altogether 
unanswerable. 

As for experience, they have still less reason to flatter themselves on that side. 
Whatever they have of that, must consist in observations founded upon events 
that have always come to pass in the same manner, whenever the planets were 
found in the same situation. Now, it is unanimously agreed by astroDomers, 
that several thousand years must pass before any such situation of the stais 
as they would imagine, can twice happen ; and it is veiy certain, that the state 
in which the heavens will be to-morrow, has never yet been since the creation 
of the world. The reader may consult the t>\o philosophers above meofioned, 
particularly Gassendi, who has more copiously treated this subject Bu(5ucb, 
and no better, are the foundations upon which the whole stnicture of judiciai 
astrology is built. 

But what is astonishing, and argues an absolute want of all reason, is, that 
certain pretended wits, who obstinately harden themselves against the most 
convicting proofs of religion, and who refuse to believe even the clearest and 
most certain prophecies upon the word of God, do sometimes give entire credit 
to the vain predictions of those astrologers and imposters. 

St. Austin, in several passages of his writings, informs us, that this stupid a»! 
sacrilegious credulity is a just chastisement from God, who frequently punishes 
the voluntary blindness of men, by inâicting a still greater biioaoess ; and who 
suffers evil spirits, that they may keep their servants still more in their nets, 
sometimes to foretell things which do really come to pass, and of which the 
expectation very oflcn serves only to torment them.* 

Uod,who alone foresees future contingencies and events, because be akne is the 
sovereign disposer and director of them, does often in Scripture revile the igno- 
rance of the babylonian astrologers, so much boasted of, calling them forgers 
of lies and falsehood : he moreover defies all the false gods to foretell any thing 
whatever ; consents, if they do, that they should be worshipped as gods. Then 
addressing himself to the city of Babylon, he particularly declares all the cir- 
cumstances of the miseries with whicn she shall be overwhelmed, above two 
hundred years after that prediction; and that none of her prognosticators,wfao 
had flattered her with the assurances of a perpetual grandeur they pretended 
to have read in the stars, should be able to avert the judgment, or even to fore- 
sec the time of its accomplishment.! Indeed, how should they ? since at the 
xery time of its execution, when Belshazzar, the last king of babylon, saw a 
hand come out of the wall, and write unknown characters thereon, the Magi, 

* ÏTit omnibui romidrratis, non imntrnto creditor, cum «strolofiri mirabiliter miilta vera raspsodcnt. or- 
^uUo io^tinctu fieri tpiritumn Doohooorum, quorum cura cBt hu faJsas ft noxina opiniooeide aslralibu» {*'•:* 
mM'n*re humani* mrotibus «tque firmarc, non horowopi notRti et insp«cti aliqua arte, qiae auUa est.— l>r. 
I IT. DeJ, I. V. c. 7. 

t •' Therefore shall evil come open thee, thou thalt not know from whence it riietli : aa^ mischief Aêl'I 
i»\l upon thee, thou tht-lt not be able to ^ut it off: and detolatioa shaU come upob th^ee saddealr. v^Jtb 
thou nhalt not know. Stand now with thme enchantments, and with the multitude of thv soreevicak «hrr^ta 
I hen hast laboured from thr^outh; if vobe, thou Bhalt be able to profit, if so be, tnou aMvest prr^^l. 
'1 hoo an wearied in the multitude of thy couns**!» : let now the astroloffers, tbe stai^nsers, t&e proc«s»tt- 
cators, stand up, and save thee from theie thinfifs that shall come upon thee. BeSold, tber snail be as 
stubble : the fire shall burn tbem : they shall not deliver tbemstlTes from the power of the flane.''— l^v 
ilrii.lJ— 14. 
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Chaldeans, and, in a word, all the pretended sages of the countiy, were not able 
so much as to read the writing.* Here, then, we see astrologr and magic con- 
victed of ignorance and impotence, in the veiy place where they were most in 
practice, and on an occasion when it was certainly thek interest to display 
their science and whole power. 

ARTICLE IV. 

RELIGION. 

The most authentic and general idolatry in the world, is that wherein the sun 
and n^oon were the objects of divine worship. This idolatry was founded upon 
a mistaken gratitude ; which, instead of ascending up to the Deity, stopped 
short at the veil, which both covered and discovered him. With the least reflec- 
tion or penetration, they might have discerned the Sovereign who commanded, 
from the minister who did but obey.j 

In all ages, mankind have been sensibly convinced of the necessity of an inter- 
course between God and man : and adoration supposes God to be both atten- 
tive to man's desires, and capable of fulfillii^ them. But the distance of the 
sun and of the moon is an obstacle to this intercourse. Therefore, foolish men 
endeavoured to remedy this inconvenience, by laying their bands upon their 
mouths, and then lifting them up in order to testify that they would be glad to 
unite themselves to those false gods, but that they could not. J; This was that 
impious custom so prevalent throughout all the East, from which Job esteemed 
himself happy to have been preserved : " If I beheld the sun when It shined, 
or the moon walking in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or 
my mouth hath kissed my hand.''§ 

The Persians adored the sun, and particularly the rising sun, with the most 
profound veneration, to whom they dedicated a magnificent chariot, with horses 
of the greatest beau^ and value, as we have seen in Cyrus's stately cavalcade.il 
(This same ceremony was practised by the Babylonians ; of whom some im- 
pious kings of Judab borrowed it, and brought it into Palestine.) Sometimes 
they likewise sacrificed oxen to this god, who was very much Known among 
them by the name of Mithra.ir 

Bv a natural consequence of the worship they paid to the sun, they likewise 
paid, a particular veneration to fire, always invoked it first in the sacrifices,** 
carried it with great inspect before the king in all his marches ; intrusted the 
keeping of their sacred fire, which came down from heaven, as they pretended, 
to none but the Magi ; and would have looked upon it as the greatest of misfor- 
tunes, if it had been suffered to go out.jt Histoiy informs us, that the emperor 
Heraclius, when he was at war with the Persians, demolished several of their 
temples, and particularly the chapel in which the sacred fire had been pre- 
served till that time, which occasioned great mourning and lamentation through- 
out the whole countiy.tj The Persians likewise honoured water, the earth, 
and the winds, as so many deities.§§ 

The cruel ceremony of causing children to pass through the fire, was undoubt- 
edly a consequence of the worship paid to mat element ; for this fire-worship 
was common to the Babylonians and Persians. The Scripture positively says 
of the people of Mesopotamia, who were sent as a colony into the countiy of 
the Samaritans, that ** they caused their children to pass through the fire, it 
is well known how common this barbarous custom became, m many provinces 
of Asia. 

Besides these, the Persians had two gods of a more extraordinaiy nature, 
namely, Oromasdes and Arimanius.|||| The former they looked upon as the au- 

* Dan. V. 3. f Among the Hebrews, the ordioary name for the run sig^nifié" a minister. 

X Supentitiofus rulgu» manun ori admovens, osculuro labiis preBut. — Minuc. p. 2. From tbeoce come» 
<he word adorare ; that is to saj, ad o$ munufn admovtriL. 

( The text is a kind of oath. Job xxxi. 36, 27. [1 Her. 1. i. c. 131. 

U 3 Kings, zziii. 11. Stnb.l. xr. p. TS3. «• Ibid. ff Xen. Gyrop. 1. viti. p. 315. Am. Mar. 1. xziii. 

tt Zoaar. Annal. Vol. II. {l Her. 1. i. c. 131. |||| Plut, in lib. de Isid. et Osirid. p. 368. 
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thor of all the blessings and good ihitifa that happened to them } and the latter 
as the author of all the evils wherewith they were afflicted. I shall gire a laige 
account of these deities hereaAer. 

The Persians erected neither statues nor temples, nor altars to their cods, 
but offered their sacrifices in the open air, and|;enerall7 on the tops of bills, or 
onhi^b places.* It was in the open fields that Cirrus acquitted himself of that 
religious duty, when he made the pompous and solenm processioo already 
spoken of.t it is supposed to have been through the advice and instigatioD of 
the Mag^, that Xerxes, the Persian king, burnt all the Grecian temples, es- 
teeming it injurious to the majesty of God, to shut him up within waHs, to 
whom all things are open, and to whom the whole world should be Kckoaed 
as a house or a temple.^ 

Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and Romans acted man wisely than 
the Persians, in that they erected temples within their cities, and therebj sin>- 
posed their gods to reside among them, which was a proper way to inspire the 
people with sentiments of religion and piety. § Varro was not <^ me same 
opinion : St. Austin has preserved that passage of his works.|| AAer faavnç 
observed, that the Romans had worshipped their gods without statues or ima- 
ges for above a hundred and seventy years, he adds, that, if they had stiO 
preserved that ancient custom, their religion would have been the nioff« pare 
and free finom corruption ; Quod si adkuc mamisset, c(uHm$ dit obsefrarennir; 
and to confirm his sentiment, he cites the example of the Jewish nation. 

The laws of Persia suffered no man to confine the motive of his saaiâees to 
any private or domestic interest. This was a fine way of attaching all particu- 
lar persons to the public good, by teaching them that they ought never to sa- 
crifice for themselves only, but for the kinç and the whole state, wherein every 
man was comprehended with the rest of his fellow-citizens. 

The Magi were the guardians of all the ceremonies relatif^ to tbeir wor- 
ship; and it was to them the people had recourse, in order to be instincted 
therein, and to know on what days, to what ^pods, and after what mtnner, they 
were to offer flieir sacrifices. As these Magi were all of one tribe, and as none 
but the son of a priest could pretend to the honour of the pnesthood, they 
kept all their learning and knowled^, whether in reliffioos or political con- 
cerns, to themselves and their families ; nor was it lawful fofr them to instruct 
any strangers in these matters, without the kings permission. It was granted 
in favour of Themistocles, and was, according to Plutarch, a particular eflect 
of the prince's çreat consideration for that distinguished person.1I 

This knowleo^ and skill in religious matters^ which made Plato define ma- 
gic, or the learning of the Magi, the art of worshippine the gods ro a becomiic 
manner, ^fC>v Scfanfav, gave the Ma^ great authority , both with the prince ana 
the people, who could offer no sacrifice without their presence and mroistration. 

And before a prince in Persia could come to the crown, he was obliged to 
receive instruction for a certain time finom some of the Magi, and to learn of 
them both the art of reigning, and that of worshipping the ^mb after a proper 
manner.** Nor did he determine any important affidr of state, when he 
was upon the throne, without first taking their advice and opmion ; hr vrhidi 
reason Pliny says, that even in his time they were looked upon, in all the eastern 
countries, as the masters and directors of princes, and of those nbo styled them- 
selves the kiqgs of kings. tf 

* HflTod. L i. e. 131. t Cjvo^. I. riii. p. 333. 

X AuctorlbiM Vlugi» Xen«s iiifl«fliai«tte tcmpUGrcciv dieUur.qoM pwrktibiMiBclMrtitm As*», qoihgi 
oimiM debervnt e«« pctealU m Ubers, ^oorunqM hie aiaadi» oauùtmiplni»ciMt et Jw .— Cic lib. 
li. dc Lef ib. 

{ Meltos Oneci atqiw nottri, qui, lit ao^freat ptetatem in d«ot, cudêm illofintes, ma not neolcvr r^ 
lueruDt. Adfert enim hcc opinio ratiffioMin utiiea eiriUtibiM.— Cic. lib. ii. de Leg ib^ 

I Lib. ir. de Cir. Dei, d. 31. V la Then. p. 19S. 

** N«e quifquam r«x Penenim potett eaae, qol m» eale Megenim diMiplinem icieDtieâRqiie pcffvepeiit 
Ck. de DiFiel. i. n. 91. r- i -» r ir- 

|t In teatani laiti^i adolrvit (eoeloritai Mefenia) ut kodieque «tuai io mafm part* fnoti— picn^ A. 
•t in orieBlorefiim refibiM iiiiferit.-.-PUn. 1. mmx. e. I. 
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They «ere the sages, the phiSosophers, and men of leaming in Persia ; aa 
aie Gynuiosophists and Brachmans were among the Indians, and the Druids 
among the Gauls. Their great reputation invited people from the most dis- 
tant countries to be instructed by them in philosophy and religion ; and we 
are assured it was from them that .I^thagoras borrowed the principles of that 
leaming, by which he acquired so much veneration and respect among the 
Greeks, excepting only his doctrine of transmigration, which he learned of the 
E^ptians, and by whjch he corrupted and debased the ancient doctrine of the 
Magi concerning the immortality of the soul. 

It is generally agreed that Zoroaster was the ordinal author and foimderof 
this sect; but authors are considerably divided in their opinions about the time 
in which he lived. What Pliny says upon this head, may reasonably serve to 
reconcile that variety of opinions, as b very judiciously observed by Dr Pri* 
deaux."* We read in that author^ that there were two persons named Zoroas- 
ter, between whose lives there might be ttie distance of 600 years. The first 
of them was the founder of the Mag^ sect about the year of the world 2900 ; 
and the latter, who certainly flourished between the beginning of Cyrus's reign 
in the East, and the end of Darius's, son of Hytaspes, was the restorer and re- 
former of it. 

Throughout all the eastern countries, idolatiy was divided into two principal 
sects ; that of the Sabeans, who adored images ; and that of the Man, who 
worshipped fire. The former of these sects &d its rise among the Chaldeans, 
who, from their knowledge of astronomy, and their particular application to 
the study of the several planets, which they'believed to ne inhabited by so many 
intelligences, who were to those orbs what the soul of man is to his body, were 
induced to represent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Di- 
ana, or the Moon, by so many images or statues, in which they imagined those 
pretended intelligences or deities, were as really present as in the planets them- 
selves. In time, the number of their gods increased ; this image-worship, fit>m 
Chaldea, spread itself throughout all the East ; from thence passed to Egypt ; 
and at length came among the Greeks, who propagated it through all the west- 
em nations. 

To this sect of the Sabeans, tiiat of the Magi, which also took its rise in the 
same easterb countries, was diametrically opposite. The Magi utteriy abhorred 
images, and worshipped God only under the form of fire ; looking upon that, 
on account of its purity, brightness, activity, subtilty , fecundity, aâ incorrupti- 
bility, as the most peifect symbol or representation of the Deity. , Thej be- 
gan first in Persia, and there and in India were the only places where this sect 
was propagated, where they remain even to this day. The chief doctrine was, 
that there were two principals ; one the cause of all good, and the other the 

Saiuse of all evil. The former is represented by light, and the other by 
arkness, as their truest symbols. The good god they named Yazdan and 
Omauzd, and the evil god Ahraman. The former is by the Greeks called Or- 
omasdes, and the latter Arimanius. And therefore, men Xeixes prated that 
his enemies might always resolve to banish their best and bravest citizens as 
the Athenians had Themistocles, he addressed his prayer to Arimanius, the evil 
god of the Persians, and not to Oromasdes, their good god.f 

Concerning these two gods, they had this difference of opinion, that whereas 
some held both of them to have been from all eternity, others contended that 
the good epd only was eternal, and the other was created. But they both 
agreed in tnts, that tiiere will be a continual opposition between these two, till 
the end of the world : that then the good god shall overcome the evil god, and 
that from thenceforward each of them slmll have a world to himself; that is. 
the good god, his worid with all the good ; and the evil god, his worid with the 
wicked. 

The second Zoroaster, who lived in the time of Darius, undertook to reform 
some articles in the religion of the Mag^ian sect, which for sevoal ages had been 



• Hist. Kftt 1. Btt. 0. t. t Pl«t in tlMmki p. 
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the predominant religion of the Medes and Persians { but, since the death of 
Smerdis and his chief confederates, and the massacre of their adherents and 
followers, was fallen into g:reat contempt. It is thought this reformer made 
his first appearance in Echatana. 

The chief reformation he made in the Magian religion, was in the first prin- 
ciple of it. For whereas before, they had held as a iundamental principJe the 
being of the two supreme first causes ; the first light, which was the author of 
all good, and the other darkness, the author of all evil : and that of the mix- 
ture of these two, as they were in a continual struggle with each oâier, all things 
were made ; he introduced a principal, superior to them both, one supreme 
God, who created both light and darkness ; and who, out of these two princi- 
ples, made all other things according to his own will and pleasure. 

But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his doctrine was, that there 
was one Supreme Being, independent and self-existing from all eternity : that 
under him mere were two angels ; one the angel of light, who is the author oi' 
all good ; and the other the angel of daikness, who is the author of all evil ; 
that these two, out of the mixture of light and darkness, made all things that 
exist ; that they are in a perpetual struggle with each other ; that where the 
angel of light prevails, there good reigns ; and that where the ançel of dark- 
ness prevails, there evil takes place ; that this stru^le shall continue to the 
end of the world ; that then there shall be a general resurrection and a day of 
judgment, wherein all shall receive a just retribution according to their works. 
After which the angel of darkness ^and his disciples shall go into a world of 
their own, where they shall suffer, In everlasting darkness, the punisbroent of 
their evil deeds ; and the angel of light and his disciples shall also go into a 
world of their ov\ii, where they shall receive, in everlasting light, the reward 
due to their good deeds ; that after this, they shall remain separated for ever^ 
and light and darkness be no more mixed together to all eternity. All this the 
remainder of that sect, which is now in Persia and India, do, widiout any va- 
riation, after so jnany ages, still hold even to this day. 

It is needless to inform the reader, that almost all these tenets, though altered 
in many circumstances, do in general agree with the doctrine of the holy 
Scriptures ; with which it plainly appears the two Zoroasters were well ac- 
quamted, it being easy for Ixith ot them to have had an iatercourse or personal 
acquaintance with the people of God ; the first of them in Syria, where the 
Israelites had been long settled ; the latter at Babylon, to which place Une same 
people were carried captive, and where Zoroaster might confer with Darnel 
himself, who was in veiy great power and credit in the Persian court. 

Another reformation made by Zoroaster in the ancient Magian religion, was, 
that he caused temples to be built, wherein their sacred fires were carefully 
and constantly preserved : and especially that which he pretended himself to 
have brought down from heaven. Over this the priest kept a perpetual watch 
niffht and day, to prevent its being extinguished. 

Whatever relates to the sect or religion of the Magians, the reader will find 
rcTY lai^ehr and learnedly treated in dean Prideaux^ Connexions of the Old 
ana New Testament, &c. from whence 1 have taken this short extract. 

THEIR MARRIAGES, AND MANNER OF BURYING THE DEAD. 

Having said so much of the religion of the eastern nations, which is an article 
I thought myself obliged to enlarge u}K)n, because I look upon it as an essential 
part of their history, 1 shall be forced to treat of their other customs with the 
greater brevity : among which their marriages and burials are too material to 
be omitted. 

There is nothing more horrible, or that gives us a greater idea of the pro- 
found darkness into which idolatiy had plunged mankind, than the piwlic 
prostitution of women at Babylon, which was not only authorized by law, but 
even commanded b^r the religion of their country, upon a oertain festival of 
the year, celebratedTin honour of the ^[od(Wss Venus, under the name of Mj- 
litta, whose temple, by means of this mfamous ceremony, became a brotiKi, 
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or place of debauchery.* This wicked custom was still existing when the 
Israeh'tes were carried captive to that criminal city ; for which reason the 
prophet Jeremiah thought lit to caution and admonish them against so abomi- 
nable a scandal, f 

Nor had the refsians any better notion of the dignity and sanctity of the 
matrimonial institution, than the Babylonians. I do not mean only with re- 

fard to that incredible multitude of wives and concubines, with which tiieir 
ings filled their seraglios, and of whom they were as jealous as if they bad 
but one wife, keeping them shut up in separate apartments, under a strict 
guard of eunuchs, without sufferii^ them to have any communication with one 
another, much less with persons without doors.^ It strikes one with horror to 
read how far they neglected the most common laws of nature. Even incest 
with a sister was allowed among them by their laws, or at least authorized hy 
their Magi, those pretended sages of Persia, as we have seen in the history of 
Cambyses.6 Nor did even a father resoect his own daughter, or a mother 
the son of her own body. We read in Plutarch, that Parysatis, the mother of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, who strove in all things to please the king her son, per- 
ceiving that he had conceived a violent passion for one of his own daughters, 
called Atossa, was so far from opposing his unlawful desire, that she herself 
advised him to marrjr her, and make her his wife« and laughed at the maxims 
and laws of the Grecians, which declared such marriage to be unlawful. For, 
says she to him, carrying her flattery to a monstrous excess, " are not you 
yourself set by God over the Persians, as the only law and rule of what is be- 
coming or unbecoming, virtuous or vicious ?''i| 

This detestable custom continued till the time of Alexander the Great, who, 
having become master of Persia by the overthrow and death of Darius, made 
an express law to suppress it. These enormities may serve to teach us from 
what an abyss the gospel has delivered us ; and how weak a barrier human 
wisdom is of itself against the most extravagant and abominable crimes. 

1 shall finish this article by saying a word or two upon their manner of burying 
the dead. It was not the custom of the eastern nations, and especially of 
the Persians, to erect funeral piles for the dead, and to consume their bodies 
in the flames. IT Accordingly^ we find that Cyrus,** when he was at the point of 
death, took care to charge bis children to inter his body, and to restore it to 
the earth ; that is the expression he makes use of; by which he seems to declare, 
that he looked upon the earth as the original parent from whence he sprung, 
and to which he ought to retum.tt And when Camby^es had ofiered a thousand 
indi^ities to the dead body of Amasis, king of Egypt, he thought he crowned 
alK by causing it to be burnt, which was equally contraiy to the Egyptian and 
Persian manner of treating the dead. It was the custom of the latter to wrap 
up tlieir*dead in wax J^ in order to keep them the longer from corruption.§§ 

I thought proper to give a full account, in this place, of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Persians,because ^e history of that people will take up a great 
part of this work, and because I^shall say no more on that subject in the sequel. 
The treatise of Barnabas 6risson,|||| president of the parliament of Paris, upon 
the government of the Persians, has been of great use to me. Such collections 
as these, when they are made by able bands, save a writer a great deal of pains, 
and fiimish him with matter of erudition, that costs him little, and yet often does 
him great honour. 



* Ileioa. I.i. c. 199. t Baruch, vi. 4% 43. * Herod. 1. i. c 135. 

{ Philo. lib. de Special. Le;, p. 778. Diog. Laert in Prooem. p. 6. 

Jl In Artax. p. 1033. IT Herod. I. ui. e. 19. 

** Ac mini quidemaotiquissimuniMpaltur» genus id fuiue videltir, quo apud XenopfaoDtemCjrosntitur. 

Redditur enim terrae corpus» et ita localum ac situm quasi operimento matris obducitur.—- Cic. lib. ii. d. 

htg. n. 56. 

tt Cjrrop. 1. riii. p. 238. 
tl CondiuDt JRgyptii mortoos, eieos domi serirant : PersK jam era circum litoi eondlnat, ut quam maxi- 
ne permaneaiit diutuma corporia. — Cie. Tusrul, Q,aii*!it. lib. i. n. 108. 

^ H^rod. 1. iii. c. 16. 
III! Baroab. Brissoaius dc Regto Penanim Pru(ipa(ii, dec. Ar^entorati, «a. 1710. 
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ARTICLE V. 

THE CAUSE OF TUB DECLENSION OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, AND OF THB CHANCE 
THAT HAPPENED IN THEIR MANNERS. 

When we compare the Persians» as they were before Cyrus, and durii^ fah 
reign, with what they were ai^rwards in the reigns of his successors, we can 
haraly believe they were the same people ; and we see a sensible illastration 
of this trutib, that the declension of manners, in any state, is always attended 
with that of empire and dominion. 

Amoiig many other causes that brought about the declension of the Feishn 
empire, Uie four following may be looked upon as the principal : tbeir exces- 
sive magnificence and luxuiy ; the abject subjection and slaveiy of the peopk : 
the bad education of their princes, which was the source of all their in^da- 
rities ; and their want of faith in tne execution of their treaties, oaths, ana ec- 
gagements. 

Section i. — ^luxury and magnificence. 

What caused the Persian troops, in Cyrus's time, to be looked upon as io- 
vincible, was the temperate and haid life to which they were accustomed frocD 
their infancy, having nothing but water for their ordinaiy drink, bread and roots 
for their ordinaiy food, the ground, or something as hard, to lie upon ; huiriag 
themselves to the most painful exercises and labours, and esteeming the greatest 
dangers as nothing. 

The temperature of the countiy where they were bom. which was loiigh, 
mountainous, and woody, might somewhat contribute to tneir faaidness ; lor 
which reason Cyrus would never consent to the prefect of tiaosplanting them 
into a more mild and ameable climate.* The excellent manner oC e&cating 
the ancient Persians, oT which we have already given a sufficient account, and 
which was not lefl to the humours and fancies of parents, but was subject to the 
authority and direction of the magistrates, and regulated upon principles of 
the public good : this excellent education prepared them for obâerviqg, in all 
places and at all times, a meet exact and severe disciplme. Add to this the 
influence of the prince's example, who made it his anbition to surpass all his 
subjects in regularity, was the most abstemious and sober in his manner of life, 
the plainest in his dress, the most inured and accustomed to haiddiips and /a- 
tiipies, as well as the bravest and most intrepid in the time of action. What 
might not be expected (tpm soldiers so formed and so trained up^ By them, 
therefore, we find Cjrrus conquered a great part of the world. 

After ail his victories, he continued to exhort his army and peopW not to 
degenerate from their ancient virtue, that they might not eclipse the gkay tfaej 
had acquired, but carefully preserve that simplici^, sobriety, temperteoe, and 
love of^ labour, which were the means by which they had obtained it. But I 
do not know, whether Cyrus himself did not, at that very time, sow theibst seed* 
of that luxuiy, which soon overspread and conruptedthe whole natk»* In that 
august ceremony, which we have already described at laige, and on which be 
first showed himself in public to his new-conquered subjects, he thought proper, 
in order to heighten the splendour of his regal dignity, to make a p<»npous dis- 
play of all the magnificence and show that could be contrived to dazzle the 
eyes qUhe people. Among other things, he changed his own apparel, as sk 
that oflk omcers. giving them all garments made after the fashion of the Mede?, 
richly shining with gold and purple, instead of their Persian clothes, whkfa were 
ver7 plain and simple. 

This prince seemed to kiiftt how much the contagious example of a court. 
increases the natural inclination all men have to value and esteem what please^ 
the eye, and makes a fine show, how glad they are to distinguish themselves aibove 
others by a false merit, easily attained in proportkm to the degrees of weaMi and 

« Plat, in Apoplh. p. 171. 
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vmtf a in«n fasis above bis rtekfaboun ; be îovgok bow capable all tbis tbgetber 
was oif comipthig tbe purity ofancieiit itoaimen, and of intfOducii^ bj agrees 
a general, predotninant taste for extravagance and luxuiy. 

This luxuiy and extravagance rose in time to sucb an excess, as was littie bet^ 
ter thao downright madness. The prince carried ail his wives along with him to 
tbe wars : and what an equipage such a troop must be attended with is easy 
to judge. All his generals and officers followed his example, each in propor- 
tion to his rank and ability. Their pretext for so doiqg was, that the sight of 
what thev held most dear and precious in the world, would encourage t&m to 
/ieht witn greater resolution ; but the true reason was tbe love of pleasure, by 
which they were overcome and enslaved, before they came to engage with the 
enemy.* 

Another instance of their folly was, that they carried their luxuiy and ex- 
travagance in the army, with respect to their tents, charioted and tables, to a 
greater excess, if possible, than they did in their cities. The most exquisite 
meats, the rarest birds, and the most costly dainties, must needs be found for 
the prince, in whatever part of the world he was encamped. They had their 
vessels of j;old and silver without number ;t instruments of luxuiy, says a cer- 
tain historian, not of victoiy, proper to allure and enrich an enemy, but not to 
repel or defeat him.^ 

1 do not see what reason Cyrus could have for 6hangiqg his conduct in the last 
seven years of his life. It must be owned, indeed, that the station of kings re- 
quires a suitable grandeur and magnificence, which may, on certain occasions, 
be carried even to a degree of pomp and splendour. But princes, possessed of 
a real and solid merit, have a thousand ways of making up what they may seem 
to lose by retrenching some part of their outward state and ma^ificence. Ctius 
himselfnad found, ^experience, that a king is more sure of gaining respect from 
his people by the wisdom of his conduct, than by the greatness ofnis expenses ; 
and that affection and confidence produce a closer attachment to his ^raon, than 
a vain admiration of unnecessaiy pomp and grandeur. Be this as it will, Cy- 
ruses last example became veiy contagious. M taste for vanity and expense 
first prevailed at court, then 'spread itself into the cities and provinces, and in 
a little time infected the whole nation, and was one of the principal causes of 
the ruin of Aat empire, which hebimaelf bad-founded. 

What is here said ot the fatal effects of luxuiy, is not peculiar to the Persian 
empire. The most judicious historians, the most learned philosopheis, and the 
profoundest politicians, all lay it down as a certain, indi^utable maxim, diat 
wherever luxuiy. prevails, it never fails to destroy the most flourishing states 
and kingdoms ; and the experience of all ages, and all nations, does but too 
clearlr demonstrate the truth of this maxim. 

Wnat is this subtle, secret poison, then, that thus luiks under the pomp of 
luxuiy and die charms of pleasure, and is capable of enervating", at tbe same 
time, both the whole stren^h of die body, and the vigour of the mind ? It is 
not veiy difficult to comprehend why it has this terrible effect. When men are 
accustomed to a soft and voluptuous life, can they be veiy fit for undefcoing 
the fatigues and hardships of war ? Are they (qualified for suffering the rifi^our 
of the seasons ; for enduring hunger and diirst ; for passing whole ni^ts 
without sleep ujpon occasion ; for goirar through continual exercise and action ; 
for facir^ danger and despising death i The natural effect of voluptuousness 
and delicacy, which are the inseparable companions of luxuiy. is to render 
men subject to a multitude of false wants and necessities, to make tbehr hap- 
piness dlepend upon a thousand trifling conveniences and supeilfluities, which 
they can no longer be without, and to ^ve them an unreasonable fondness for 
life, 00 account of a thousand secret ties and engagements that endear it to 
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them, and which* by stifling in them the great motires of gkMy, of ^msI f<K 
their prince, and love for their country, render them fearful and cowardly, and 
deter them from expoeipg themselves to dangers, which ma^r in a moment de- 
prive them of all those £ings wherein they place theur felici^. . 

SECTION II. — THE ABJECT SUBMISSION AND SLAVERY OF THE PCRSIAffS. 

We are told by PlatO| that this was one of the causes of the declension of tfce 
Persian empire. And, mdeed, what contributes most to the preservatioQ of 
states, and renders their arms victorious, is not the number, but the vigour and 
courage of their armies ; and. as it was finely said by one of the anc^ieots, 
'' ûôm the day a man loseth Lis liberty, he loseth one half of his ancient vir- 
tue."* He is no longer concerned for tne prosperity of the state, to frtucfa he . 
looks upon himself as an alien ; and having lost the principal naotives of his 
attachment to it, he becomes indifferent about the success of public aflâiis, 
about the gloiy or welfare of his country, in which his circumstances allow him 
to claim no share, and by which his own private condition is not altered or im- 
proved. It may truly be said, that the reign of Cyrus was a reiçn of liberty. 
That prince never acted in an arbitrary manner ; be did not think that des- 
potic power was worthy of a king ; or that there was any great gloiy in ruling 
an empire of slaves. His tent was always open, and free access allowed to eveiy 
one that desired to speak to him. He did not live retired, but was visible, 
accessible, and affable to all ; heard their complaints, and with his own eyes 
observed and rewarded merit ; invited to his table, not only his geneiaJ offi- 
cers, and prime ministers, but even subalterns, and sometimes w&fe compa- 
nies of soldiers. The simplicity and frugality of his table made him capaole 
of giving such entertainments frequently.! His aim therein was to ammate 
his officers and soldiers, to inspire them with courage and resdution, to attach 
them to his person rather than to bis dignity, and make them warmly espouse 
his gloiy, and still more the interest aiâ prosperity of the state. This is what 
may be truly called the art of reignine and commandii^. 

(n reading Xenophon, witli mt^t pleasure do we observe, not only those 
fine turns ol wit, that justness and ingenuity in their answers and repartees, 
that delicacy in jestii^ and raillery, but at the same time that amiable cheer- 
fulness and gaiety, which enlivened their entertainments, from which aii vanity 
and luzuiy were banished, and in which the principal seasoimc was a decent 
and becoming freedom, that prevented all constraint, and a kMoC familiaritv 
which was so far from lessening their respect for the prince, that H gave sucn 
life and spirit to it, as nothing but real affection ana tenderness could ^ to- 
duce. I majr venture to say, tnai by such conduct as this, a prince doubles 
and trebles his army at a snoall expense. Thirtjr thousand men of this sort are 
preferable to millions of such slaves as the Persians became afterwards. In 
time of action, on a decisive day of battle, this truth is most evident ; and the 
prince is more sensible of it than any body else. At the battle of Thyinbria. 
when Cyrus's horse fell under him, Xenophon takes notice how much it con- 
cerns a commander to be loved by his soldien. The danger of the king's 
person became the dan^r of the army ; and his troops on that occasion gave 
incredible proofs of their courage and braveiy. 

Things were not carried on in the same manner under the greatest pail of 
his successors. Their only care was to support the pomp of sovereicntv. 
1 must confess, their outward ornaments and ensigns oTroyalty did not a little 
contribute to that end. A purple robe richly embroidered, and hangine down 
(o their feet, a tiara, woni upright on their heads, with an imperial oiadem 
round it, a golden sceptre in their hands, a magnificent throne, a numerous and 
shining court, a multitude of officers and guards ; these things must needs 
conduce to heighten the splendour of royalty ; but all this, when this is all, s 

• Rom. Oiju, T. 393. 
t TftDtai vim habtt frofftlitu priscipU, ut tot inpeadui tot en)g«tioiiibiii sola tuftciat. — Pljn. in Paaec- 
Tr«j. 
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of little or no value. What is that king in reality, wlio loses ail his merit and 
his dignity» when he puts off his ornaments ? 

Some of the eastern kings, to procure the greater reverence to their persons, 
generally kept themselves shut up in their palaces, and seldom showed them- 
selves to their subjects. We have already seen that Dejoces, the first king of 
the Medes, at his accession to the throne, introduced this policy, which aner- 
wards became veiy common in all the eastern countries. But it is a great mis*» 
take, that a prince cannot descend from his grandeur, by a sort of familiarity, 
without debasing or lessening his greatness. Artaxerxes did not think so : ana 
Plutarch observes that that prince, and queen Statira his wife, took a plea- 
sure in being visible and easy of access to their people, and by so doing were 
but the more respected.* 

Among the Persians, no subject whatever was allowed to appear in the king's 
presence without prostrating himself before him : and this law, which Sene- 
ca, with good reason, calls a Persian slaveiy, Persieam serviiuleint extended 
also to foreig;ners.t We shall find afterwards, that several Grecians refused 
to comply with it, looking upon such a ceremony as derogatoiy to men bom 
and bred in the bosom of liberty. Some of them, less scrupulous, did submit 
to it, but not without great reluctancy ; and we are told, that one of them, in 
order to cover the shame of such a servile prostration, purposely let fall hi^ 
ring, when he came near the kin^, that he might have occasion to bend his 
body on another account.^ But it would have been criminal for any of the 
natives of the country to hesitate or deliberate about a homage which the king 
exacted from them with the utmost rigour. 

What the Scripture relates of two sovereigns,§ on one hand, one of whom 
commanded all his subjects, on pain of death, to prostrate themselves before 
his image ; and the other, on the same penalty, suspended all acts of religion, 
with regard to the gods in general, except to himself only : and on the other 
hand, of the ready and blind obedience of the whole city of Babykm, who ran 
altogether, upon the first signal, to bend the knee before the idol, and to invoke 
the King, exclusively of all the powers of heaven : all this shows to what an 
extravagant excess the eastern kings carried their pride, and the people their 
flattery and servitude. 

So great was the distance between the Persian king and his subjects that 
the latter, of whatever rank or quality, whether satraps, governors, near rela- 
tions, or even brothers to the king, were only looked upon as slaves ; whereas 
the king himself was alwaj[s considered, not only as their sovereign lord and 
absolute master, but as a kind of divinity. In a word, the peculiar character 
of the Asiatics, and the Persians more particularly than any other, was servi- 
tude and slavery ;|| which made Cicero say, that the despotic power, which 
some were endeavouring to establish in the Roman commonwealth, would be 
an insupportable yoke, not only to a Roman, but even to a Peisian.T 

It was therefore this arrogant haughtiness of the princes, on the one hand, 
and this abject submission of the people on the other, which, according to 
Plato, were the princii>al causes of the ruin of the Persian empire, by dissolv- 
ing all the ties wherewith a king is united to his subjects, and the subjects to 
their king.** Such a haughtiness extinguishes all afltection and humanity in the 
former ; and such an albiect state of slavery, leaves the people neither eourage, 
zeal, nor gratitude. Xhe Persian kings governed and commanded only by 
threats aiâ menaces, and the subjects neither obeved nor marched, but wim 
unwillingness and reluctance. This is the idea Aerxes himself gives us of 
them^ in Herodotus, ivhere that prince is represented as wondering how the 
Grecians, who were a firee people, could go to battle with a good vnll and in- 
clination. How could any thii^ great or noble be expected firom men so dis-* 

* In Artax. p. lOlS. f Lib. ui. dc Bcnef. e. 13. et lib. iii. de In, c. 17. 

I JEIiiLB. I. L Var. Hilt. e. zxi. f Heboebadnessar, Du. c. ûji and Daritn Uie Hede. Daa. e. tî. 

f Plut ÎB Apopth. p. 919. T Ub. 1. Epift ad Attic« , , •* Lib. iii. de Leg. p. eVT. 
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pifiteâ ma dcppeased by slaveiy, as tile PieffMans were, ma lednced to svck 
an abject seiritude ! which, to use the words of Long^inus, is a kind of ia a p t iao ii- 
Bient, wherein « man's soul may be said, in some sort, to grow Kttle an con- 
tracted!* 

lam unwiHingtosayitybvtl do not know, whether the great Cyras Itânself 
did not contribute to introduce among the Persians, both that extravagant pride 
in their kings, and that at^ect submission and flatteiy in the people. H was in 
that pompous oereinony, which I have several thnes mentioned, that the Per- 
sians, till then veiy jeaknts of their liberty, and veiy far from being incl'medto 
make a shameful prostitution of it by amy mean behaviour or servile coai|rfiao- 
ces, first bent the knee before their prince, and stoc^ped to a postinre of aden- 
tion. Nor was this an effect of chance ; for Xenophon intimates cleaxfy enoogli, 
that C3m]s, who desired to have that homage paid him, had ai^K>inted peisc» 
on purpose to begin it ; whose example was accordingly followed by the mta- 
titude, and by the Persians, as well as the other nationsj In these tme tricfci 
and stratagems, we no k)nger discern that nobleness and greatness of sooL 
which had ever been conspicuous in that prince till this occasion ; and I shoold 
be apt to think, that being arrived at the utmost pitch (^gloiy and power, be 
could IK» longer resist those violent attacks, witti wfaidi prosperity is always 
assaulting even the best of prinoes, SecundtB re$ umietUum ammwfia^mmi;l 
and that at last pride and vanity, which are almost inseparable finom sorere^n 
power, forced him, and in a maimer tore him from himself, and his own mtaràï 
inclination : Vi doimnatùmU convtdtus H muiahu.^ 

SECTION III.— THE WROITO EOUCATtOlf OF THEIR PRIITCES, AJTOTBKR CAV8E 
OF THE DECI<CNS10lf OF THE PCRSIAH EMPIRE. 

'^^.n**^' "?*'* ^^ prince of philosophers, who makes this reflectic»; »d 
we shall find, il we narrowly examine the fact in question, how solid and mdi- 
cious It IS, and how inexcusable Cyrus's conduct was in this reniect.| 

Never had any man more reason than Cyrus to be sensible, how hkhly ne- 
cessary a good education is to a young prince. He knew the wfaofe value of 
It with r^ard to himself, and had found aU the advanttfet of if by his owo 
expérience.! 

What he most earnestly recommended to his oflkers, ia âiat fine discoiuse 
he made to them after the taking of Babylon, in order to exhort ttiera to main- 
tain the gloiy and reputation they had acquired, was to educate thew fhttdren 
m the same manner as they knew they were educated in Persia, and lo we- 
serve themselves in the practice of the same manners as were practised there. 

Would one believe, that a prince who sp6ke and thoi«ht » this mamer, 
oojild ever have enUrely neglected the education of his own children? Yet 
this IS what happened to Cyrus. Foigetting that he was a father, and empky- 
ing himself wholly about his conqueste, he left that care entirely to wem^, 
that is, to pnncesses, brought up in a country where vanity, hixury, and to- 
hjptoousness, reigned m the highest degree; for the queen his wi4 wasof 
Media. Arol in the same taste and manner were the two youi» princes Cam- 
byses and Smerdis educated. Nothing they asked was ever refused them : 
nor were their desires only granted, but prevented. The great marim was, 
that their attendants should crass them in nothing, never contradict them, nor 
ever make use of reproofs or remonstrances with them. No one opened he 
moulh in their presence, but to praise and commend what they said and did. 
Every one cnnged and stooped, and bent the knee befoi% them ; and it waf 
thourtt essential to their greatoess, to place an infinite distance betweea Aes 
ïîl pf rl"^ «Çnkind, as if they had been of a different species fiom teem. 
U IS Plato that mfonns us of all these particulars: for Xenrahon, probablyl» 
spare his hero, says not one word of the manner in whieb thwe princes were 

fT.;rstrr;w... „LL^j;t:.r^.e.s. ^^ÂS^v^ 
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bnM^t «p, though he gives us so ample an account of the education of theic 
lather. • 

What surprises me the most is, that Cyrus did not, at least, take them aloitt 
with him in bis hst campaigns, in order to draw them out ot that soft and et* 
femioate course of life, and to instruct them in the art of war, for they must 
have been of sufficient years ; but perhaps the women opposed his design, and 
ovemjled him. 

Whatever the obstacle was, the effect of the education of these princes was 
such as ought to be expected from it. Cambyses came out of that school, what 
he is represented in history, an obstinate and self-conceited prince, fuU of ar- 
rogance and vanity, abandoned to the most scandalous excesses of drunkenness 
and debauchery, cruel and inhuman, even to the causing of his own brother to 
be murdered in consequence of a dream ; in a word, a furious, frantic madman* 
who, by his ill conduct, brought the empire to the brink of destruction. 

His lather, says Plato, left nim at his death many vast provinces, immense 
riches, with innumerable forces by sea and land ; but he had not given him the 
means of (preserving them, by teaching him the right use of such power. 

This philosopher makes the same reflection with regard to Darius and Xeixes. 
The fonner, not being the sob of a king» had not been brought up in the same 
effeminate manner as princes were, but ascended the throne with a lonr habit 
of iodustiy, great temper and moderation, a courage little inferior to tnat of 
Cyrus, and by which he added to the empire almost as manj^ provinces as the 
otLer had conquered. But he was no better a father than him. and reaped no 
benefit from the fault of his predecessor, in neglectiqg the education of his 
children. Accordingly , his son Xerxes was little better tâui a second Cambyses. 

From all this, Plato, after having shown what numberless rocks and quick- 
sands, almost unavoidable, lie in the wa^ of persons bred in the anns of wealth 
andjgreatness, concludes, that one principal cai|Be of the declension and mind* 
the Persian empire, was the bad education of their princes ; because those fint 
examples had an influence upon, and became a kind of rule to, all theii succes- 
sors, under whom every thing still degenerated more and more, till at last their 
luxuiy exceeded all bounds and restraints. 

SECTION IV.— THEIR BREACH OF FAITH, OR WAKT OF SIlfCBRITV. 

We are informed by Xenopbon. that one of the causes, both of the great 
corruption of manners amon^ the Persians, and of the destruction of their em- 
pire, was their want of public faith.* Formerly, says he, the kii^, and those 
that eovemed under him« thought it an indispensable duty to keep their word, 
and inviolably to observe all treaties, into which they had entered with the 
solemnity of an oath, and that even with respect to those mat had rendered 
themselves most unworthy of such treatment, through their perfidiousness and 
insincerity ; and it was tyy tbistiue fiolicy and prudent conduct that they gained 
the id}solute confidence, ooth of then* own subjects, and of tbeir neighbours and 
allies. This is a veiy great encomium given by the historian to tte Persians, 
which undoubtedly belongs to the reign of the great Cyrus ; though Xenopbon 
applies it likewise to that of the ]^ounger Cyrus, whose grand maxim was, as 
he tells us, never to violate his faith upon any pretence whatever, with regard 
either to any word he had given, any promise made, or any treaty be liad 
concluded. These princes luid a just idea of the regal dignity, and rightly 
judged, that if probity and truth were renounced by the rest of mankind, they 
ou^t to find a sanctuaiy in the heart of a king, who, being the bond and centre. 
as it were, of society, should also be the protector and avenger of plighted 
faith ; which is the veiy foundation whereon the other depends.! 

Such sentiments as these, so noble, and so worthy of persons bom for govern- 
ment, did not last long. A false prudence, and a spurious, artificial policy, soon 
succeeded in their place. Instead of faitn, probifjr, and true merit, says Xen- 

* CjTop. 1. Tiii. p. 239. t ^^ Esped. Cjr. 1. i, p. 9S7* 
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ophon,* which heretofore the prince -used to cherish and distinguish, all the 
chief offices of the court began to be filled with those pretended zealous servants 
of the king, who sacrifice eveiy thing to his humour and supposed interest ; 
who hold it as a maxim, that falsehooa and deceit, perfidiousness and peijuij, 
if boldly and artfully put in practice, are the shortest and surest ezpedWiits /or 
bringing about his enterprises and designs ; who looked upon a scrapulous ad- 
herence in a prince to his word, and to the engagements into which he has en- 
tered, as an effect of pusillanimity, incapacity, and want of understanding ; and 
whose opinion, in short, is, that a. man is unqualified for government, if be 
does not prefer reasons and considerations of state before the exact obserratioa 
of treaties, though concluded in ever so solemn and sacred a manner.t 

The Asiatic nations, continues Xenophon, soon imitated their prince, who 
became their example and instructer in double-dealing and treachery. They 
soon gave themselves up to violence, injustice, and impiety ; and from tbeoce 
proceeds that strange alteration and difference we find m tlieir manneis, as also 
the contempt they conceived for their sovereigns, which is both the natural 
consequence and i>unishment of the little regard princes pay to the noost sacred 
and awful solemnities of religion. 

Surely the oath by which treaties are sealed and ratified, and the Deit^ 
brought in, not only as present, but as guarantee of the conditions stipolated, ^s 
' a most sacred and august ceremony, veiy proper for the subjecting of eartiJy 
princes to the Supreme Judge of hes^ren and earth, who alone is qualified to 
judge them, and for the keeping all human majesty within the bcxiodsof its 
duly, hj making it appear before the majesty of God, in respect of iriiidi it is 
as nothing. Now, if princes will teach their people not to stand in fear of the 
Supreme Beine, how will they be able to secure their resçeot and revcretice 
to themselves? When once that fear comes to be distii^ished in the subiect 
as well as in the prince, what will become of fidelity and obedience, ana oo 
what foundations shall the throne be supported ? Qrrus had çood reason to 
say, that he looked upon none as good servants and faithful subjects, but such 
as had a sense of religion, and a reverence for the Deity : nor is it sit all astonish- 
irig that the contempt which an impious prince, who has no r^ard to the sanc- 
ti^ of oaths, shows of God and religion, should shake the veiy loundations of the 
finnest and best-established empires, and sooner or later occasion their utter 
destruction.^ Kings, sbjs Plutarch, when an^ revolution happens in their do- 
minions, are apt to complain bitterly of the unfaithfulness and disloyally of their 
subjects ; but they do them wrong, and foiget that it was themselves who gave 
them the first lessons of their disloyalty, by showing no regard to justice and 
fidelity, which, on all occasions, they had sacrificed, without scruple, to then: own 
particular interests.^ 

* Cyrop. K viii. p. 339. 
t *Er) 76 uanfjaliff^cu fit hri$u|ioi'T). cmniuùmrnv S5ov Aero iTvai dia r5 (nof icr» tfi aai >|tfv&79a' 
mI If airaTttv- t6 ù\ àtrkkif it «ai àAxAU' rà ànà va ^Ai9(M cTvai — De Exped-Cyr. I. i. p. 993. 
X Cyrop. 1. Tiii. p. 304. 4 Plut, u F>xrti. p. S90. 
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Of all the countries of antiquity, none have been so highly celebrated, or 
furnished histoiy with so many valuable monuments and illustrious examples, 
as Greece. In whatever light she k considered, whether for the gloiy ot her 
arms, the wisdom of her laws, or the study and improvement of arts and sci- 
ences, we must allow that she carried them to the utmost degree of perfection ; 
and it may truly be said, that in all these respects, she has, in some measure 
been the school of mankind. 

It is impossible not to be very much affected with the histoiy of such a na- 
tion ; especialiv when we consider, that it has been transmitted to us by wri- 
ters of extraonainary merit, many of whom distinguished themselves as much 
by their swords, as by their pens, and were as great commanders and able 
statesmen, as excellent historians. I confess, it is a vast advantage to have 
such men for guides ; men of an exquisite judgment and consummate pru- 
dence ; of a just and perfect taste in eveiy respect ; and who furnish not only 
the facts and thoughts, as well as the expressions wherewith they are to lie 
represented ; but, what is more important, the proper reflections that are to 
accompany those facts, and which are the great advantages resulting from his- 
tory. These are the rich sources from whence I shall <£aw all that I have to 
say, having previously, however, inquired into the first origin and establish- 
ment of the Grecian states. As this inquinr must be diy, and not capable of 
affording much delight to the reader, 1 shall be as brief as possible. But be- 
fore I enter upon that, I think it necessaiy to draw a kind of short plan of the 
situation of aie countiy, and of the several parts that compose it, 

ARTICLE I. 

A GEOORAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF ANCIENT GREECE. 

Ancient Greece, which is now the south part of Turkey in Europe, was 
bounded on the east by the £gean sea, now called the Archipelago : on the 
south by the Cretan, or Candian sea ; on the west by die Ionian sea ; and on 
the north by Ulyria and Thrace. 

The constituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epirus, Peloponnesus, Greece 
prM>erly so called, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 

ËPIRU8. This provmce is situated to the west, and divided from Thessafy 
and Macedonia by Mount Pindus and the Aciooeiaunian mountains. 
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The most remarkable inhabitaots of Epirus are, the MotossiAKS, wfaoee 
chief city is Dodona, famous for the temple ajod ocacle of Jupiter. The Cha- 
ORIAKS, whose principality k Oricum. Tke TwspROtianb, whose city is 
Buthrotum, where was the palace and residence of Pyrrhus. The Acamsa- 
NiANS, whose city was Ambracia, wbipb gives its name to the gulf. Near to 
this stood Acthim, famous for the victory of Augustus Cesar, wfe built oppo- 
site to that city, on the other side of the gulf, a city named Nicopolis. There 
were two little riv«rs in £pirus, veiy famous in fabulous stoiy, Cocytns and 
Acheron. 

Epirus must have been veiy well [peopled in foimer times ; as Polybius re- 
lates, that Paulus £miliu8, after having defeated Perseus, the last kiqg of Ha- 
cedoiiia, destroyed seventy cities in that countiy, the greatest part of which be- 
longed to the fflolofisians ; and that be earned away from thence oo less th^o 
a hundred and fifty thousand prisoners.* 

Peloponnesus. This is a peninsula, now called aie Morea, joined to the 
rest of Greece only by the Isthmus of Corinth, which is but six miles broad. It 
is well known that several princes bave attompted ia ^am to cut tfaixMigb this 
Isthmus. 

The parts of Peloponnesus are Achau» pn^rly so called, whose chief 
cities are, Corinth, Sicyon, Patr», &c. Elis, in which is Oljrmpia, otherwise 
called Pisa, seated on tne river Alpheus, upon the banks of which the Olympic 
games used to be celebrated. Messenia, in which are the cities of Mcssene, 
and PtIos, the birth-place of Nestor and Corona. Arcadia^ in vrfaicfa was Cyl- 
lene, the mountain where Mercuiy was bom, the cities of iWea, S^mpbakis^ 
Mantinea, and Itfegalopolis, the native place of Polybius. Eaoorm, wherein 
stood Sparta, w Lacedsmon, and AmycUe ; Mount Taygetus ; the iWei £u- 
ix>tas, and the cape of Tenarus. Argolis, in which was the ci^ of Aieœ, 
called also Hippium, famous for the temple of Juno ; Nemea, Mrcen^» ^au- 
plia, Trœzene, and Epidaurus, wherein was the temple of .£scura{mis. 

Greece, properly so called. The principal parts of this countiy were, 
^TOUA^ in which were the cities of Chalcis, Calydon, and Olenus. Doris. 
LocRis, inhabited by the OzohM. Naupactum, now called Lepanto, /famous 
for the defeat of t^e Tuiks in 1571. Puocis. Anticyia. pe|plios,.at the 
foot of Mount Parnassus, famous for the oracles delivered there. In ibis oofjo- 
try also was Mount -Helicon. B<eotia. Mount Cithieron Orchoiuenus. Tbes- 

£ia. Chsrooea. Plutareh*s native country. Platsa. famous (or the defeat of 
[ardonius. Thebes. Aulis, famous for its port, from whence the Gxecian 
army set sail for the aiesx of Troy. Leuctra, celebrated for the victory o( £»pa- 
minondas. Attica. flC^gara. Eleusis. Decelia. Marathon, where MUtiaidcs 
defeated the Persian army. Athens, whose ports were Pireus, Munychia, and 
Phalerus. The mountain Hymettus, famous for its excellent hooey. LocRis. 
TuESSALY. The most remarkable towns of this province were G<En|:^i, 
Pharsalia, near which Julius Cesar defeated Pompey. Magnesia. lUetbone, 
at the siege of which Philip lost his eye. Thermopyls, a narrow strain fa- 
mous for the defeat of Xerxes^s numerous army by the vigorous resistance of 
three hundred Spartans. Phthia. Thebes. Larissa. Kpietxias. The de- 
lightful valleys of Tempe, near the banks of the river Peneus. Olympus^ 
Pelion, and Ossa, three mountains celebrated in fabulous story for the battk 
of the giants. 

Macedonia, i shall only mention a few of the principal toms of this coun- 
try. Epidamnus, or Dyrrachium, now called Ducmo. ApolUyia. Pella, 
the capital of the countiy, and the native place of Philip, andot his BOKkJdei- 
ander the Great. iBgsa. Odessa. PaOene. Olinthus, âtxn whejM^ tb 
Olynthiacs of Demosthenes took their name. Torpne. Arcanthus. 
tolonica, now called Salonichi, Stagira, the place of Aristotle's biytf». 
polis. Philippi, famous for the victoiy gained there by Augustus and . . ^ 
over Brutus and Cassius. Scotussa. Mount Athos ; and the river Stiyagn. 

* Apoa. Stnb. I. Tii. p. 9SS. 
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TBE eilBGIAir ISLES. 

There are a gœat number of islands, contiguous to Greece, that are veiy fa- 
mous in histoiy. In the Ionian sea. Corcyra, with a town of the same name, 
now called Coifu. Ceohalene and Zacynthus, now Cepbalonia and Zante. 
Ithaca, the country of Ulysses, and Dulichium. Near the promontoiy Malea, 
opposite to Laconia, is Cythera. In the Saronic gu\f. are iEgina and SaJamin, 
so famous for the naval battle between Xerxes and the Grecians. Between 
Greece and Asia lie the Sporades, and the Cyclades, the most noted of which 
are Andros, Delos^and Paros, anciently famous for fine marble. Higher up in 
the .£gean sea is Euboea. now Negropont, separated from die main land by a 
small aim of the sea called Euripus. The most remaikable city of this isle 
was Chalcis. Towards the north is Skyros, and beyond is Lemnos, now called 
Stalimeoe ; ana still farther, Samothrace. . Lower down is Lesbos, whose prin- 
cipal city was Mitylene, from whence the isle has since taken the name of 
Metelin. Chios, now Scio, renowned for excellent wine ; and lastly, Samos. 
Some of these last-mentioned isles are reckoned to belong to Asia. 

The island of Crete, now Candia. is the laiigest of all the isles contiguous to 
Greece. It has to the north the .£gean sea, or the Archipelago ; and to the 
south the African ocean. Its principal towns were, Gortyna, Cydon, Gnoesus ; 
its mountains, Dicte, Ida, azid Corycus. Its labyrinth is famous tl^roughout 
the world. 

The Grecians had colonies in most of these isles. 
They had likewise settlements in Sicily .and in nart of Italy towards Calabria/^ 
which places are for that reason called Grscia Magna. ^ 

But their gi^nd settlement was in Asia Minor, and particularly in JEohs, 
Ionia, and Doris.! The principal towns of .£olis, are Cumse.Chocaea, Elea. 
Of Ionia, Smyoia, CiazomeMe, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, and Fphesus. Of 
Doris, Halicarnassus and Cnidos. 

The¥ had also a great number of colonies in different parts of the world, of 
which I shall give some account as occasion shall offer. 

ARTICLE II. 

DIVISION OF THE GRECIAH RI6T0RT INTO FOUR SEVERAL AGES. 

Tbe Grecian hjatoiy may be divided into four different ages, noted by so 
many miemorable epochs, all which together include the space of 2154 years. 

The first age extends from the foundation of the several petty kii^doms of 
Greece, beginning with that of Sicyon, which is the most ancient, to the siege 
of Trc^, and comprehends about a thousand years, namely, from the year of 
the world 1820 to the year 28S0. 

The second begins at the taking of Troy and reaches to the reign of Da- 
rius, the son, of Hystawes, at which period the Grecian histoiy begins to be 
intermixed with that of^the* Persians, and contains the space of six hundred 
and sixtyrthree years, from the year of the worid3820 to the year 3483. 

The third is dated from the beginning of the reign of Darius to the death 
of Alexander the Great, which is the finest part of Grecian histoiy, and take» 
in the ^eim of one hundred and ninety-eight years, from the year of the world 
3483 to the year 3681. 

Thft foiuth and last ^ge coounences from the death of Alexander^ at which 
timeUe Urecians began to decline, and continues to their final subjection by 
the Romans. The epoch of the utter ruin and downfal of the Greeks may 
be dated, partly fixxn the taking and destruction of Corinth by the consul L. 
Mummius m 3858, pardy fiom the extinction of the kingdom of the Seleucid» 
in Asia, by Pompey, in the year of the world 3939 ^ and of the kingdom of 
the Lagids in Egypt, by Augustus, A. M. 3974. This last age includes, in all, 
two hundred and ninety-three yeais. 

• Strab. I. vl p. 363. t PUii.1. ri. c.2i 
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Of these four distinct ages, I shall in this place only touch upon the im 
first in a very succinct manner, just to give the reader scnne general idea of 
that obscure period ; because those times, at least a great part of thenv, par- 
take more of fable than of real histoiy : and are wrapped up in a darkness and 
obscurity, which it is veiy difficult, if not impossible, to penetrate : and I have 
often declared already, that such a dark and laboiious inquiiy, thoqrii veij 
useful for those that are entering deep into histoiy, does not coiDe wmùn tlîe 
plan of my design. 

ARTICLE in. 

THE PRIMITIVlâ ORIOIir OW THE GRECIANS. 

In order to arrive at any certain knowledge concerning the dérivation of & 
Grecian nations, we must necessarily have recourse to i& account we have d 
it in the holy Scriptures. 

Javan or Ion, for in the Hebrew the same letters differently pointed, km 
these two different names, the son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah, was cer- 
tainly the father of all thase nations that went under the general denomination 
of Greeks, though he has been looked upon as the father of the lomans ody, 
which were but one particular nation of Greeks.* But the Hebrews, the Chal- 
deans, Arabians, and others, give no other appellation to the whole body of 
the Grecian nations, than that of lonians. And for this reason. Alexander, in 
the predictions of Daniel.t is mentioned under the name of the KiqgofiaFaii.| 

Javan had four sons. Ëlisha, Tarsis, Chittim, and Dodanim.§ As Javan was 
the original father of tne Grecians in general, no doubt but his four sons were 
the heads and founders of the chief tri Ses and principal branches of ÛaX nation, 
which became, in succeeding ages, so renowned for arts and aims. 

Elisha is the same as Ellas, as it is rendered in tiie Chaldee translation ; and 
the word Eunvft . which was used in the common appellation of the whole peo- 
ple, in the same manner as the word "Ekkat was of the whole country, has do 
other derivation. The city of Elis, very ancient in Peloponnesus, the Elysian 
fields, the river Elissus, or Ilissus, have lorig retained the matiks of their being 
derived from Elisha, and have contributed more to preserve his merooiy, than 
the historians themselves of the nation, who were inquisitive after ibrejgn af- 
fairs, and but little acquainted with their own original ; because, as they had 
little or no knowledge of the true religion, they did not carry their inquiries 
so high. Upon which account» they t&mselves derived die words Héûenes 
and tones from another source, as we shall see in the sequel ; for 1 think my- 
self obliged to give some account of their opinions also in this respect. 

Tarsis was tiie second son of Javan. He settled^ as his brethren did, to 
some parts of Greece, perhaps in Achaia or the neighbouring provinces, as 
Elisha did in Peloponnesus. 

It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the fadier of the Macedoniam, 
according to the authority of the first book of the Maccabees,!! in the beginnine: 
of which it is said, that Alexander, the son of Philip, the Macedonian, went out 
of his countiy, which was that of Cetthim.lT or Chittim, to make war again^ 
Darius, kin^ of Persia. And in the eighth chapter, s|)ekking' of the Roman 
and their victories over thelastkinesofjMacedonia, Philip aira Perseus,** the 
two last-mentioned princess, are called kings of the Cetheans. 

Dodanim. It is veiy^probable, that Thessaly and Epirus were the portk» 
of the fourth son of Javan. The impious worship of Jupiter of Dodona, as well 
as the cit3r of Dodonatt itself, are proofs that some remembrance of Eiodamn 
had remained with the people, who derived their first establishment firom his. 

This is all that can be said with any certainty concemiiig the true origmat' 
the Grecian nation. The hot|i Scripture, whose design is not to satisfy ourcu- 

* Oen. X. 3. « f 1^*b* *>>>• 31* % Hîreiu upnran rax Oncim ; in tiie Hebrew, rex Jana- 
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riosifT, but to cherish and improve our pietf , after scattering- these few rays 
of light, leaves us in utter darkness concerning the rest of their histoiy, which 
therefore can only be collected from profane authors. 

If we may believe Pliny, the Grecians were so called from the name of an 
ancient king, of whom they had but a verjr uncertain tradition.* Homer, in 
his poems, calls them Helfeiies, Panai, Aigives, and Achaians. it is observa- 
ble, that the word Chrœcus is not once used in Viigil. 

The exceeding rusticity of the first Grecians would appear incredible, if we 
could call in question the testimony of their own historians upOn that article. 
But a people so vain of their origin, as to adoni it with fiction and fable, we 
may be sure, would never think of inventing any thing to its disparagement. 
Who would imagine, that the people to whom the world is indebted for all her 
knowledge in literature and the sciences, should be descended from mere sav- 
ages, who knew no other law than force, and were ignorant even of agricul- 
ture n And yet this appears plainly to be the case, from the divine honours 
they decreed to Pelasgus, who first taught them to feed upon acorns, as a more 
delicate and wholesome nourishment than herbs. There was stiU a great dis- 
tance fimm this first improvement to a state of urbanity and politeness. Nor 
did they indeed arrive at the latter, till after a long process of time. 

The weakest were not the last to understand the necessi^of living together 
in society, in order to defend themselves against violence and oppression. At 
first they built single houses at a distance from one another, the number of 
which uisensibly increasing, formed in time, towns and cities. But the bare 
living together in society was not sufficient to polish such a people. Egypt and 
Phoenicia had the hcmour of doiqg this. Both these nations contributed to in- 
struct and civilize the Grecians, by the colonies they sent among them. The 
latter taught them navigation, writme, and commerce ; the former the know- 
ledge of meir laws and polity, gave mem a taste for aits and sciences, and ini- 
tiated them into their mysteries.]; 

Greece, in her infant state, was exposed to great commotions and finequent 
revolutions ; because, as the people had no settled correspondence, and no 
superk>r power to give laws to the rest, every thing was determined by force 
and violence. The strongest invaded those lands of their neighbours, which 
they thought most fertile and delightful, and dispossessed the lawfiil owners, 
who were obliged to seek new settlements elsewhere. As Attica was a diy ana 
barren country, its inhabitants had not the same invasions and outrages to fear, 
and therefore consequently kept themselves in possession of their ancient ter- 
ritories ; fo^ which reason they took the name (m oiTéxOovcr. that is, men bom in 
the country where they lived, to distinguish themselves from the rest of the na- 
tions, that had almost all transplanted themselves from place to place.§ 

Such were in general the first b^iraiings of Greece. We must now enter 
into a more particular detail, and give a brief account of the establishment of 
the several different states, which constituted the whole country. 

ARTICLE IV. 

THE DIFFERENT STATES INTO WHICH GREECE WAS DIVIDED. 

' Iif those early times, kingdoms were but inconsiderable, and of very small 
extent, the title of kingdom being often given to a single city, with a few leagues 
of land depending upon it 

SicTON.R The most ancient kingdom of Greece was that of Sicyon. whose 
commencement is dated by Eusebius one thousand three hundred and tnirteen 
years before the first Olympiad. Its duration is believed to have been about 
a thousand years. 

^ Aroos.IT The kingdom of Aii^ in Peloponnesus, began one thousand and 
eighty years before the first Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The first king 
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of it was Ikacbvs. His succenon wei». U» «on Pm^^^wv», Ahh Aaaet, 
frem wl|Qin the countiytook itsname; aBaa{ier8eTeialQtiKn,GM£Airoft,wiK 
lyas dethroned and expelled his kingdom bjr Dakaus tke Eerptian.* The 
successors of this last were first, Lyvcbus, the son pf his brother fgrptns^ who 
alone, of fifty brothers, escaped the cruelty of the Paoaides ; tbesi Abas. 
pROETQS, and Acrisiqs. 

Of Danaë, daughter of the iast^ was hom Perseus, who faaviqg, when be was 
grown upt unfixrtwiately killed his grandfather Acrisius, and not being able w 
bear the sight of Anges, where he committed that involuntary oiurder, with- 
drew to Mycene, and there fixed the seat of his kingdom. 

Mtckhj:. Perseus then translated the seat of the kingdom from Aig« to 
Mycenae. He left several sons behind him ; among others. Alcsus, BÛMSKks, 
and Ëlectiyon. Alcsus was the tather of AmphitiyoD, StheneUss of Euijs- 
theus, and Electryon of Alcmena. Amphitiyon married AlcmeDa,^i|p«iwi)aB 
Jupiter begat Hercules. 

Ëuiystheus and Hercules came into the. world the same day ; but as Ik 
birth of the former was, by Juno's mana|^ement antecedent to that of the ianei, 
Hercules was farced to be subject to bun, and was obliged, by his order, to 
undertdce the twelve labours, so celebrated in fable. 

The kiqgs who reigned at Mycens after Peneus, were, Ea^raTov, Sthe- 
KELC», anaEuRYSTBBva. The last, aiter the death of Hercules, declared open 
war against his descendants. apprehendJjqg (hey might some time or other at- 
tempt to dethrone him, which, as it happened, was done by the Heiaclidse ; far 
faavnç killed £tuystbeus in battle, they entered victorious iatoPetoponnpsus, 
and made themselves masters of the countiy. But, as thb happened before 
the time determined by fate, a plague ensued, which, with the duectkn of 
an oracle, obliged them to quit the countnr. Three years after Ûûa,\)eiDg 
deceived by the ambiguous expression of tlie oracle, they made a second at- 
tempt, which likewise proved Iruitless. This was about twenty yean hekm 
the taking of Troy. 

Atreus, the son of Pelope, uncle by the mother's side to Ewystheus, suc- 
ceeded the lattM. And in this manner the crown came to the d^ceodants of 
Pek>ps, from whom Pel<^[M)onesus, which beibre was called Apia, derived its 
name. The bkKxly hatred of two brothers, Atreus and Thyestes, is Aootra to 
all the world. 

Pluthbnss, the son of Atreus. succeeded his father in the kingdom of 
MycensB, which he left to his son AoAMSiuroif , who was succeeded by Vus son 
Orestes. The kingdom of Myceme was fiHea with enormous and horrihfe 
crimes, finom the time it came mto the fiunily of Pelope. 

TisAMfiiTBs and Pbiithh.us, sons of Orestes, reigned aAer their &ther, and 
were at last driven out of Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae. 

Athens.! Cbcrops, a native of Eoypt, was the founder of this kingdoia. 
Having settled in Attica, he divided allthe countiy subject to him into twein 
districts. He also established the Areopagus. 

This august tribunal, in the reign of nis successor Ciukavs, adjudged the 
famous dispute between Neptune and Mars. In this time happened Deuca- 
lion's flood. The deluge of Ueyges in Attica was much mue ancient, bein| a 
thousand and twenty years before the fint Olympiad, and comw^nentljf in uk 
yearof the world 9308. 

Amprictvor, the third kiiig of Athens, procured a confodexaicy betwees 
twelve natfons, which assembled twice a year at ThermopYle, there to ofe 
their common sacrifices, and to consult together upon their aSaais in general, as 
also upon the afiairs of each nation in particular* This convention w^& called 
the Assembly of the Amphictyons. 

The reign of Eescthbds is remarkable for the arrival of Ceres ia Attica, 
after the mpe of her daiighter Proaerpisi^ as also for th^ institutiiMi of the 
mysteries at Eleusis. 
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Tlie feM of IRéÉVBy the son of Pândioo, Is tile most ilhistrioas period of tiie 
histoiy of the heroes.* In his time are plaeed the expedition of the AiMiauts ; 
the celebrated labours of Hercules ; the war of Minos, second kii^ â Ciete, 
against the Athenians : the stoiy of Theseus and Ariadne. 

Theseus succeeded his father £geus. Cecrops had dirided Attica into 
twelre boroughs, or districts, separated from each other. Theseus brought 
the people to understand the advantages of a common gorenunent, and united 
the twefte boroughs into one city, or bod; politic, m which the whole authoritj 
was united. 

CoDRvs was the last kingof Athens ; he devoted himself to death for his people. 

After him the title of king was extinguished among the AtheniaiB.t Medoit, 
his son, was set at the head of the commonwealth with the title of archon. that 
is to say, president or governor. The first archons were for life ; but the Athe- 
nians, ffiowing weaiT of a government which they still tiiought bore too great 
resemblance to royal power, made their archons elective eveiy ten years, and 
at last reduced it to an annual office. 

THEBES.t Cadmus, who came by sea from the coast of Phoenicia, that is, 
from about Tvre and Sidon, seized upon that part of the country which was 
afterwards called Bœotia. He built there the city of Thebes, or at least a cita* 
del, which from his own name he called Cadmesa, and there fixed the seat of 
hispower and dominion* 

liie fatal misfortune of I^aiuStOne of his successors, and of Jocasta his wife, 
of Œdipus their son, of Eteocles and Polynices, who were Ixnn of the incestu- 
ous marriage of Jocasta with (Edipus, have furnished ample matter for fabulous 
narration and theatrical representations. 

Sparta, or Lacedjemon. It is supposed that Lblbx, the first king of Laco- 
nia, began his reign about one thousand five hundred and sixteen years before 
the Christian era. 

Ttndabus, the ninth king of Lacedsemon, had, by Leda, Castor and Pollux, 
who were twins, besides Helemi, and Clytemnestra, the wife of Agamemnon, 
kinç of Mycenae. Having survived his two sons; the twins, he began to think 
of dioosing a successor, by seeking a husband for his daughter Helena. All 
the preteMers to this princess bound themselves by oath to abide by, and en- 
tirely sulxnit to the choice which the lady herself should make, who detennined 
in favour of Menelaus. She had not lived above three years with her husband, 
before she was carried off by Alexander or Paris, son of Priam, king of the 
Tr(yjans,which rape was the cause of the Trojan war. Greece did not pro- 
perly begin to know or experience her united strength, tiU the fiunous sie^e of 
that city, where Achilles, the Ajaxes, Nestor, and Ulysses, gave Asia sufii^ient 
reasonsto forebode her future sul^ction to ttieir posteri^. The Greeks took 
Troy after a siege of ten years, much about the time that Jephtha governed 
the people of God, that b, according to Bishop Usher, in the year of me world 
28t0, and 1184 bef<Me Jesus Christ. This epoch is &mous in histoiy, and 
should be carefully remembered, as well as that of the Olympiads. 

An Olympiad is tiie revolution of four complete years from one célébration 
of the Olympic games to another. We shall elsewnere give an account of the 
institution of these games, which were celebrated eveiy four years, near the 
town of Pisa, otherwise called Olympia. 

The common era of tiie Olympiads beçins in the summer of the year of the 
worid 3228, seven hundred and sevvntf-six yearsbefore Jesus Christ, fnm the 
games in which Chorebus woo the prize in the fbot-raoe^i 

Eighty yeais aiber the taking of Troy, the ffeiaclidc re-entered tiie Pik>pon- 
nesus, and seized Liacedflsmon, where two brothers, Ekitysthenes and Procles, 
sons of Aristodemns, l>egan to reign tosether. imd from their time the seentre 
always continued jomtff m the hands <n Ûke éescendisnts of those two fiunilies. 
Many years after this, Lycuigvs instifuted that body of taws for tfie Spartan 
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State, which rendered both the le^siature and the republic 90 famous in he- 
toiT. I shall speak of them at large in the seouel. 

Corinth.* Corinth began later than the other cities I have been speakme 
of to he gpvemed by particular kings. It was at first subject to those o< 
Aigos andltfycen» ; at last Sisyi^us, the son of iEolus, made hiniself master ci 
it. But his descenaants were dispossessed of the throne by the Heraclids, 
about one hundred and ten ^ears after the siege of Troy. 

The regal power after this came to the descendants oiBacchis, under nham 
the monarchy was changed into an aristocracy, that is, the reins of the go^en»- 
ment were in the hands of the elders, who annually, chose from amcxig tfaem- 
sehes a chief magistrate, whom they called Piytanis. At last Cypselus haTin^ 
gained the people, usurped the supreme authority, which he transmitted to hs 
son Perianaer, who was ranked amoqg the Grecian sages, on account of tke 
love he bore to learning, and the protection and encouragement be gave ^i 
learned men. 

Macedonia.! It was a long time before the Greeks had any great reeard to 
Macedonia. Her kings livii^ retired in woods and mountains, seemed not to 
be considered as a part of Greece. They pretended, that their kiqgs, of wbooi 
Caranus was the first, were descended firom Hercules. Philip and his son 
Alexander raised the gloiy of this kingdom to a veiy hieh degree. It had sub- 
sisted four hundred and seventy-one years before the death of Alexander, and 
continued one hundred and fifty-five more, till Perseus was beaten and taken 
by the Romans ; in all six hundred and twenty-six years. 

ARTICLE V. 

COLONIES OF THE GREEKS SENT INTO ASIA MINOR. 

We have already observed, that eighty years after the taking of Troy, the 
Heradidfle recovered Peloponnesus^ after havmg defeated the Pel^œidse. that 
is, Tisamenes and Penthilus, sons of Orestes; and that thejr diridea the king- 
doms of Mycens. Aigos, ana Lacedsemon, among them. 

So great a revolution as this almost changed Xtse hoe of the countiy, and 
made way for several veiy famous transmigrations ; which, the better to under- 
stand, and to have the clearer idea of the situation of the Grecian naiioins, as 
also of the four dialects, or différent idioms of speech, that prevailed aooong 
them, it will be necessaiy to look a little farther back into history. 

Deucalion, who reigned in Thessafy, and under whom happened Ûie tkxxi 
that bears his name, had by Pynha,his wife, two sons, Helenus and AmphicXyon. 
This last, having driven Cranaus out of Athens, reigned there in bis stead. 
Helenus, if we -may believe the historians of his countiy, gave the name ol 
Helenes to the Greeks : lie had three sons, JEolus, Doras, and Xuthus.! 

iEolus, who was the eldest, succeeded his father, and, besides Thessafy, had 
Locris and Boeotia added to his dominions. Several of his descendants went 
into Peloponnesus with Pelops, the son of Tantalus, king of Phrjrgria, fias 
v^iom Peloponnesus took its name, and settled themselves in Laconia. 

The countiy contiguous to Parnassus fell to the share of Dorus, and 6om him 
was called Doris. 

Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon some particular diqgusL to quit his 
country, retired into Attica, where he married the daughter of Erechtheus^ 
kim^ of the Athenians, by whom he had two sons, Achcus and Ion. 

& inroluntaiy murder, committed by Achseus, obliged him to retire tù 
Peloponnesus, which was then called Enalea, of which one part wns fits 
him called Achaia. His descendants settled ^ Lacedaemon. 

Ion, having signalized himself by his victories, was invited by the Athesi: 
ans to govern their city, and gave the countiy his name ; for the nhabitaolsor 
Attica were likewise called lonians. The number of the citizens increased 
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to such a denee, that the Athenians were obliged to send a colony of the lo- 
nians into Pâoponnesus, who likewise gave the name to the countiy they pos- 



Tbus all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, though composed of different 
people, were united under the names of Achsans and lonians. 

The Heraclidsy eighty jrears after the taking of Troy, resolved seriously to 
recover Peloponnesus, which of right belonged to them. They had three 
principal leaders, sons of Aristomachus, namely, Timenes, Cresphontes, and 
Aristodemus ; the last dyin^, his two sons, Eunsthenes and Procles, succeeded 
him. The success of their expedition was as happy as the motive was just, 
and they recovered the possession of their ancient dominion. Aigos fell to 
Timenes, Messenia to Cresphontes, and Laoonia to the two sons of Aristo- 
demus. 

Such of the Achsans as were descended 6om JSolus, and bad hitherto in- 
habited Laconia, beine driven from thence by the Dorians, who accompanied 
the Heraclidœ into Peloponnesus, after some wanderinp, settled in that part of 
Asia Minor, which from them took the name of £oli8, where they founded 
Smyrna, and eleven other cities Hi)ut the town of Smynoa came afterwards 
into the hands of the lonians. The iEolians became likewise possessed of 
several cities of Lesbos. 

As for the Achœans of Mycen» and Aigos, being compelled to abandon 
their countiy to the Heraclidœ, they seized upon that of the lonians, who 
dwelt at that time in ^Mti of Peloponnesus. The latter fled at first to Attiens, 
their original counti7,irom whence they sometime afterwards departed under 
the conduct of Nileus and Androcles, both sons of Codrus, and seized upon 
that part of the coast of Asia Minor which lies between Caria and Lydia, and 
from them was named Ionia ; here they built twelve cities, Ephesus, Clazo- 
menae, Samos, &c. 

The power of the Athenians, who had then Codrus for their king, being veiy 
much aiigmented by the great number of refugees that were fled into their 
country, the Heraclids thought proper to oppose the progress of their power, 
and for that reason made war upon them. The latter were defeated in a bat- 
tle, but still remained masters of Megaris, where they built Megara, and set- 
tled the Dorians in that countiy in the room of the lonians.* 

One part of the Dorians continued in the country after the death of Co- 
drus, another went to Crete ; the greatest number settled in that part of Asia 
Minor, which from them was called Doris, where they built HaKcamassus, 
Cnidcs, and other cities, and made themselves masters of the island of Rhodes, 
Cos, &c.t 

THE GRECIAN DIALECTS. 

It will now be more easy to understand what we have to say concerning the 
several Grecian dialects. These were four in number; the Attic, the kmc, 
the Doric, and the iEolic. They were in reality four different languages, 
each of them perfect in its kind, and used by a distinct nation: but yet all 
derived from, and founded upon the same original tongue. And tnis diversity 
of languages is by no means wonderful in a countiy mere the inhabitants con- 
sisted of different nations, that did not depend upon one another, but had each 
its particular territories. 

1. The Attic dialect is that which was used in Athens and the country round 
about. This dialect has been chiefly used by Thucydides, Aristophanes,' Plato, 
Isocrates, Xenophon, and Demostnenes. 

2. The Ionic dialect was almost the same with the ancient Attic ; but after 
it had passed into several towns of Asia Minor, and into the adjacent islands 
which were colonies of the Athenians, and of the people of Acbaia, it received 
a sort of new tincture, and did not come up to that perfect delicacy, which the 
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Athemans afterwards attained to. Hippocratet and Uewsêt^&s WMb in this 
dialect. 

3. The Doric was first in use among^ the Spartans, and the neople of Aigos ; 
it passed afterwards into Epmis, Libja, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Arcfaime- 
des and Theocritus, both of them Syracusans, and Pindar, fonowed this dialect 

4. The iEoIic dialect was at first used by the Boeotians and their neîgliboun. 
and then in £olis, a countiy in Asia Minor, between Ionia and Myaia, wbkfa 
contained ten or twelve cities that were Grecian colonies. Smibo and Alceus. 
of whose works vei^ little remains, wrote in this dialect. We find also a mix- 
ture of it in the writings of Theocritus, Pindar, Homer, and many aâiejs. 

ARTICLE VI. 

THl BXFUBUCAH FORM OF GOVKRirMKffT AUHM. OBffBEALLT BSTABUSHEI. 
THBOUGHOUT GRBBCB. 

The reader may have observed, in the little f have said about the aérerai 
settlements of Greece, that the primordial ground of all those diflerent states 
was monarchial government, which was the most ancient of all foms, the most 
universally received and established, the most proper to maintain peace acd 
concord, and which, as Plato observes, is formed upon the model of pafenel 
authority, and of that gentle and moderate dominion which fathers eieicise 
over their families.* 

But, as the state of thmgs dmnerated by degrees, through the ii^ostice of 
usurpers, and severity oOawful masters, the insurrections of the peoDJe, and 
a thousand accidents and revolutions that happened in those states, a différent 
spirit seized the people, which prevailed throughout Greece, kindled a violent 
desire of liberty, and brought about a general change of govenment every 
where, except in Macedonia ; so that monarchy gave way to a republican go- 
vernment, which, however, was diversified into almost as many various fenns 
as there were different cities, according to the diferent genius and peculiar 
character of each people. 

There still however, remained a kind of tincture or sprit ofAe ancient mon- 
arehial government, which frequently inflamed the ambftion of privafe citizens, 
and made them desire to become masten of their country. In almost every 
slate of Greece, some private persons arose, who, without any right to tM 
throne, either by birth or election of the citizens, endeavoured to adfance diem* 
selves to it by cabal, treacheiy, and violence ; and who, without any respect 
for the kws, or regard to the public good, eiereised a sovereigs aulMity, 
with a despotic empire and arbitraiy sway. In order to support their unjust 
usuipations in the midst of distrust and alarms, they thouriit themselves obliged 
to prevent imaginaiy, or to suppress real conspiracies, oy the most cruel pro- 
scnptions ; and to sacrifice to their own securi^r all those whom merit, rank, 
wealth, zeal for liberty, or love of their country, rendered ohnozious lo a sus- 
picious and unsettled government, which foumfitself hated by all, and was sea- I 
sible it deserved to be so. It was this cniel and inhuman treatment that ren- 
dered these men so odious, and brought upon them the appellation of tyraots, , 
and vd)ich furnished such ample matter for the declamation of dtelofs, and tbe 
thigical representations of the theatre. j 

All these cities and districts of Greece that seemed so entirely diflfrrent fiois | 
one another, in their laws, customs, and interests, were nevertheless formed and 
oombined into one sole, enthne, and united body ; whose strength increaaed to 
such a degree, as to make the formidable power of the Persians under Darius 
and Xerxes tremble ; and which even then, perhaps, would have entirely ove^ 
thrown the Persian greatness, had the Grecian states been wise enoi^ tofaife 
preserved ttiat union and concord among themselves, which afleiwards m- 
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dered them ûiTÎiicîble. This û the scene which I am now to open, and iHiich 
certainly merits the reader's wliole attentioik 

We shall see, io the following volumes, a small nation confined within a 
country not equal to the fourth part of France, disputing: empire with the most 
powerful throne then upon the earth ; and we snail see this handful of men, not 
only making head against the innumerable army of the Persians, but dispersing, 
routing, and cutting them to pieces, and sometimes leducine the Persian prioe 
so low. as to make them submit to conditions of peace, as sSuneful to the con* 
querea as elorious for the conquerois. 

Among all the cities of Greece, there were two that particularly distinguished 
themselves, and acquired an autnori^ and à kind of superiori^ over me rest, 
b^ their merit and conduct ; these two were Lacedaemon and Athens. As these 
cities make a considerable figure, and act an illustrious part in the ensuing his- 
tory, before I enter upon particulars, I think I ought to give the reader some 
idea of the genius, character, manners, and government of their respective in- 
habitants. Plutarch, in the Lives of Lycuigus and Solon, will furnish me with 
the greatest part of what I have to say upon thb head. 

ARTICLE VIL 

THE SPARTAN GOVERNMENT. LAWS ESTABLISHED BY LTCUROVS. 

There is perhaps nothing in profane histoiy better attested, and at the same 
time more increclible, than what relates to the government ot Sparta, and the 
discipline established in it by Lycuigus. This legislator was the son of Euno* 
mus, one of the two kings who reigned together in Sparta.* It would have 
been ea^ for Lycuigus to ascend uie throne after the death of» his eldest bro- 
ther, who left no son behind him ; and in efiect he was king for some days. 
But as soon as his sister-in-laW was found to be with child, he declared, that 
the crown belonged to her son, if she had one, and from thenceforth be governed 
^e kingdom only as his e^ardian. In the meantime, the widow sent to him 
secretly, that if be woula promise to many her when he was kir^, she would 
destroy the fruit of her womb. So detestable a proposal struck Lycuigus with 
horror ; however, he concealed his indignation, and amusinr the woman with 
different pretences, so managed it, that she went out her fiill time, and was 
delivered. As soon as the child was bom. he proclaimed him kine^, and took 
care to have him brought up and educated in a proper manner. This prince, 
on account of the joy which the people testified at his birth, was named 
Charilaus* - • , , . , 

The state was at this time in great disorder, the authority, both of the kiqg 
and the laws, beiqg absolutely despised and unregarded. No curb was strorar 
enough to restrain the audaciousness of the people, which eveiy day increased.T 

Lycuigus was so courageous as to form me des^ of making a thorough re- 
formation in the Spartan government ; and to be the more capable of making 
wise M^lations, he thought fit to travel into several countries, in order to ac- 
quaint Eimself with the mfierent manners of other nations, and to consult the 
mast able and experienced persons he could meet with, in the art of govern- 
ment. He b^an with the island of Crete, whose rigid and austere laws were 
very famous ; from thence he passed into Asia, where quite different customs 
prevailed ; and, last of all, he went into Egypt, which was then the seat of 
science, wisdom, and good counsels. 

His lov absence only made his country the more desirous of his return ; and 
the kingsthemselves impoituned him to that purpose, beinp^ sensible how much 
they stood in need of his authority to keep the people within bounds, and in 
some degree of subjection and oroer. When he came back to Sparta, he un- 
dertone to change the ftbxAe form of their government, beiqg persuaded that 
a few particular laws would produce no great effect^ 
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But before he put this design in execution, he went to Delphos tooonsiih the 
oracle of Apollo ; where, after having offered his sacrifice, he received tbdt 
famous answer, in which the priestess called him, " A friend of the gods, and 
rather a god than a man." And as for the favour he desired, of beiqg abJe to 
frame a set of good laws for his countiy, she toid him, the gods had heard his 
prayers, and that the commonwealth he was going to estaJblish would be Che 
most excellent state in the world. 

On his return to Sparta, the first thing he did, was to bring over to his de- 
fiiens the leading men of the city, whom he made acquainted with bis view? ; 
when he was assured of their app/obation and concurrence, be went into the 
public market-i)lace, accompanied with a number of armed men, in order lo 
astonish and intimidate those who might desire to oi>po6e his undertaking. 

The new form of government which he introduced into Spaita, may properly 
be reduced to three principal institutions. 

INSTITUTION I. — THE SENATE. 

Of all the new regulations or institutions made by Lycmgus, the matest and 
most considerable was that of the senate ; which, by tempering and balanciqg, 
as Plato observes, the too absolute power of the kings, by an authority of equal 
weight and influence with theirs^ became the principal support and préserva tkw 
of the state.* For whereas before, it was ever unsteady, and tending one while 
towards tyranny. by the violent proceeding of the kings ; at odier times towards 
democracy, by the excessive power of the people ; the senate served as a kind 
of ciMinterpoise to both, which kept the state in a due equilihrium, and pre- 
served it in a firm and steady situation ; the twenty^ight senatofsf of which it 
consisted siding with the king, when the people where grasping at too much 
power : and, on the other haml, espousing the interests of the people, wViOKver 
the kings attempted to cany their authority too far. 

Lycuigus having thus tempered the government, tho^e that came after him 
thought the power of the thirty that composed the senate stiJi U)o great and 
absolute ; and therefore, as a check upon them, they devised the auSiority of 
the EphoriJ about a hundred and thirty years after Lycuigus. The Ephori 
were five in number, and remained but one year in office. Tbey were all 
chosen out of the people, and in that respect considerably resembled the 
tribunes of the people among the Romans. Their author!^ extended to ar- 
resting and imprisoning the persons of their kings, as it happened in the case 
of Pausauias. The instimtion of the Ephori b^n in the reign of T\ieapom- 
pus, whose wife reproached him, that he would leave to his children the regal 
authority in a worse condition than he had received it ; on the contraiy, said 
he, 1 shall leave it to them in a much better conditk», as it will be more pe^ 
manent and lasting. 

The Spartan government, then, was not purely monarehial. The nobility 
had a gi^at share in it, and the people were not excluded. Each part of this 
body-politic, in proi>ortion as it contributed to the public good, found in it their 
advantage ; so that, in spite of the natural restlessness and incomtancy of man's 
heart, which is always thirsting after novelty and change,and is never cured of 
Its disgust to unifonnity , Lacedemon persevered for above seven bundled yean 
in the exact observance of her laws. 

INSTITUTION II.— THE DIVISION OP THE LANDS, AND THE PROHIBITION OF 
GOLD AND SILVER NONET. 

The second and the boldest institution of Lycuigus was ihe diFiaioD of tbe 
lands, which he looked upon as absolutely necessaiy for establishii^ peace aod 
good order in the commonwealth. The major part of the pécule were so poor, 
B»t they had not one inch of land of their own, while a small number of parti- 

* Pint, in Vit. Lyeori. p. 49. f This conacil eoamted of tbirtj pcnoaa, weladk^ Um tw Uwy 
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cular persons were possessed of all the lands and wealth of the countiy : in 
order, therefore, to banish insolence, enyy, fraud, luxury, and two other distem- 
pers of the state still greater and more ancient than these, I mean extreme 
poverty and excessive wealth, he persuaded the citizens to eive up all their 
lands to the commonwealth, and to make a new division of them, that they 
might all live together in a perfect equality, and that no pre-eminence or 
honours should be given, but to virtue and merit alone.* 

This scheme, extraordinanr as it may seem, was immediately executed. 
Lycurgus divided the lands ol Laconia into thirty thousand parts, which he dis- 
tributed among the inhabitants of the country ; and the territories of Sparta into 
nine thousand parts, which he distributed among an equal number of^citizens. 
It is said, that some years aAer, as Lycuii^s was returning from a long journey, 
and passing through the lands of Laconia in the time of harvest, and observing, 
as he went along, the perfect equality of the reaped core, he turned towards 
those that were with bun, and said smiling, " Does not Laconia look like the 
possession of several brothers, who have just been dividing their inheritance 
amof^ them ?'* 

After having divided their immoveables, he undertook likewise to make the 
same equal division of all their moveable goods and chattels, that he might 
utterly banish from among them all manner of inequality. But. perceiving that 
this would be more difficult if he went openly about it, he endeavoured to ef- 
fect it by sapping the veiy foundations of avarice. For, first, he cried down 
all gold and silver money, and ordained that no other should be current Ûtan 
that of iron, which he made so veiy heavy, and fixed at so low a rate, that a 
cart and two oxen were necessaiy to cany home a sum of ten minae,! and a 
whole chamber to keep it in. 

The next thing he aid, was to banish all useless and superfluous arts from 
Sparta. But if he had not done this, most of them would nave sunk of them- 
selves, and disappeared with the gold and silver money ; because the trades- 
men and artificers would have found no vent for their commodities, and this 
iron money had no currency among any other Grecian states, who were so far 
from esteeming it, that it became the subject of their banter and ridicule. 

INSTITUTION 3.— K)F PUBLIC MEALS. 

Lycurgus, being desirous to make a yet more effectual war upon effemi- 
nacy and luxury, a^ utterly to extirpate the love of riches, made a thiixl re- 
gulation, which was that of public meals. That he might entirely suppress 
all the inagnificence and extravagance of expensive tables, be ordained, that 
all the citizens should eat together, of the same common victuals which the 
law prescribed, and expressly forbade all private eating at their own houses.| 

By this settlement of public and ccnnmon meals, and this frugality and sim- 
plicity in eating, it may be said, that he made riches in some measure change 
Uieir very nature, by putting them out of a condition of being desired or sto- 
len, or 01 enriching their possessors ; for there was no way lefl for a man to 
use or enjoy this opulence, or even to make any show of it, since the poor and 
the rich eat together in the same place, and none were allowed to appear at 
the public eating-rooms, after having taken care to fill themselves with other 
diet : because eveiy body present took particular notice of any one that did 
not eat or drink, and the whole company was sure to reproach him with the 
delicacy and intemperance that made him despise the common food and pub- 
lic table.§ 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation ; and it was upon this 
occasion that, in a tumult of the people, a young man named Alexander struct^ 
out one of the eyes of Lycuigus. The people provoked at such an outrage, 
delivered the young man into Lycuigus^s hands, who knew how to revenge 
himself in a proper manner ; for, by the extraordinary kindness and gentje- 
>- ■ ■■- — '■'■'■ ' ■» 
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ntsA wiâi whkh he treated him, he made the vioknt and hot-headed 

man. in a little time, become very moderate and wise. The tables coi 

of about fifteen penons each, whem oone could be admitted but with the cos- 
sent of the whole company. Each person furnished, every month» a bndid of 
flour, eight measures of wine, five pounds of cheese, two pouods and a half 
of figs, and a small sum of money, for preparing and cookingr the victuals. 
Eveiy one, without exception of persons, was obliged to be at the oqdidod 
meal ; and a long time after the making of these regulations, king Agis^ad his 
letum firom a glorious expeditioo, having taken the liberty to dispense vrith tfaai 
law. in order to eat with the queen his wife, was reprimanded and pimidied. 

The very children ate at these public tables, and were carried thither as 
to a school of wisdom and temperance. There they were sure to hear çn^ 
discouraes upon government, and to see nothing but what tended t» their is- 
struction and improvement. The conversation was often enlivened vridi ia- 
l^enious and spritely railieiy, but never mixed with any thing vulgar cr diock- 
mg ; and if their jesting seemed to make any person uneasy, thej never pco- 
ceeaed any farther. Here their children were likewise trained up and ac- 
customed to great secresy : as soon as a youqg man came into the dirnqg-room, 
the oldest person of the company used to say to him, pointing to tSt door, 
*' Nothing spoken here must ever go out there."^' 

The most exquisite of all their eatables was what they called the^ hhck 
broth, and the old men preferred it before all that was set upon the table.* 
Dionysius the tyrant, when he n^as at one of those meals, was not of Âe same 
opinion, and what was a ragout to them, was to him veiy insipid. I douai won- 
der» said the cook, for the seasoning is wanting. What seasoni^f f mJied the 
tyrant. Running, sweating, fatigue, hunger, and thirst ; these aie tbe sagie* 
dien)s, said the cook, with which we season all our food. 

IV. OTHER ORDINANCES, 

When I speak of the ordinances of Lycuigus, 1 do not mean written laws : 
he thought proper to leave very few of that kind, beia^ perauaded, that tbe 
most powenul and effectual means of renderii^ comoMioities hapfijy and peo- 
ple vuluous, is by the p^ood example, and the impression made on â^ mindby 
the manners and practice of the citizens : for the principles thus impianted by 
education remain firm and immoveable, as they are rooted in the will» niii<± 
is always a stronger and more durable tie than the yoke of neoessity ; and tbe 
youth, that have been thus nurtured and educated, become laws aaidVegisla- 
tors to themselves. These are the reasons why Lycurgus, instead of Veavoy 
bis ordinances in writing, endeavimied to imprint and enforce them by prw- 
tice and example.f 

He looked upon the education of youth as the greatest and most importanî 
object of a legislator'e care. His gmnd principle was, that children bemged 
more to the state than to their parents ; and therefore he would not liave them 
brought up according to their humoun and fondes, but would have the state 
intrusted with the general care of their education, in older to have then fbnned 
upon constant and uniform principles, which might aspire them Ijetimes ivitb 
the love of dieir countiy and virtue. 

As soon as a boy was bom, the ekiers of each tribe visited him ; and if tbej 
firand him well made, strong, and vigorous, they ordered him to be biought ap, 
and assigned him one of the nine thousand portions of land for his inberitance.: 
if, on tbe contraiy , they found him to be deformed, tender, and weakly, so that 
they could not expect that he would ever have a strong and heaUhfol coKtits- 
tion, they condenmed him to perish, and caused the infont lo be exposed.^ 
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Children were accustomed betimes not to be nice or difficult in their eating ; 
not to be afraid in the dark, or when they were left alone ; not to give tbem<« 
selves up to peevishness and ill-hnmour, to ciyingand bawling; to walk bare- 
foot, that they mifffat be inured to fatigue : to lie hard at niçbt ; to wear the same 
clothes winter ana summer, in order to harden them against cold and heat.* 

At the age of seven years they were put into the classes, where they were 
all brought up together under the same discipline.! Their education, pmperly 
speaking, was only an apprenticeship of obedience.! The legislature having 
ngbtly considered, that the surest way to have citizens submissive to the law 
and to the magistrates, in which the good order and happiness of a state chiefly 
consists, was to teach children early^ and to accustom them from their tender 
years to be perfectly obedient to their masters and superiors. 

While they were at table, it was usual for the masters to instruct the boys 
by proposing them questions.^ They would ask them, for example, Who is 
the most honest man in the town ? What do you think of such or such an 
action ? The boys were obliged to give a quick and ready answer, which wai 
also to be accompanied with a reason and a proof, both expressed in a few 
words : for they were accustomed betimes to the Laconic style, that is, to a close 
and concise way of speaking and writing. Lycuigus was for having the money 
bulky, heavy, and of little value, and their language, on the contraiy, very 
pithy and short ; a great deal of sense comprised in a few words. 

As for literature, they only learned as much as was necessary.I All the 
sciences were banished out of their countiy ; their study only tended to know 
how to obey, to bear hardship and fatigue, and to conquer in battle. The su- 
perintendent of their education was one of the most honourable men of the city, 
and of the first rank and condition, who appointed over every class of boys,, 
masters of the most approved wisdom ami probity. 

There was one kind of theft only, and that too more a nominal than a real 
one, which the boys were allowed, and even ordered to practise. IT They were 
taught to slip, as cunningly and cleverly as they couldj into the gardens and 
public halls, m order to steal away herbs or meat; and if they were caught in 
the fact, they were punished for their want of dexterity. We are told of one 
who, having stolen a young Sox, had it under his robe, and suffered the animal 
to gnaw into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, till he fell dead upon the 
spot, rather than be discovered. This kimi of then, as I have said, was but 
nominal, and not properly a robbery ; since it was authorized by the law and 
the consent of the ciUzens. The intent of the legislature in allowipe it, was to 
inspire the Spartan youth, who were all designed for war, with ttie greater 
boldness, cunning, and address ; to inure them betimes to the life of a soldier ; 
to teach them to live upon a little, and to be able to shift for themselves. But 
I have already given an account of this matter more at large in another treatise. 

The patience and constancy of the Spartan youth most conspicuously ap- 
peared m a certain festival, celebrated in honour of Diana, sumamed Orthia,** 
where the children, before the eyes of their parents, and in presence of the 
whole city, suffered themselves to be whipped till the blood ran down upon the 
altar of this cruel goddess, where sometimes they expked under the strokes, 
and air this without uttering the least cry, or so nvuch as a groan or sigh : and 
even*^ir own fathers, when they saw them covered with nlood and wounds, 
and ready to expire, exhorted them to persevere to the end with constancy and 
ic^ution.tt Plutarch assures us, that he had seen with his own eyes a great 
many children kwe their lives on these cruel occasions. Hence it is, that Ho- 
race gives the epithet ùi patient to the city of Lacedemon, Patiens Lacedcs" 
mtm^ and awmier autimr makes a man, who had received three strokes of a 
stick without complainiqg, say. Très plagas SparUma nobUitate concoxL 
— ^ — ' ■ ■ » 
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The most usual occupation of the LaccdacmoDians was hunting^and ofe' 
bodily exercises. They were forbid to exercise any mechanic art. TheElote, 
who were a sort of slaves, tilled their land for them, for which they paid them 
a certain revenue * % i r t^- «i 

Lycurgus would have his citizens enjoy a great deal of tewiire : they bad 
laiï!:e common halls, where the people used to meet to converse toçetfaer : and 
though their discourses chiefly turned upon grave and serious topics, yet they ! 
seasoned them with a mixture of wit and facetious humour, both a^reeahte and 
instructive. They passed little of their time alone, being accustomed to lire I 
like bees always together, always about their chiefs and leaden. The lovcoi 
their countiy and of the public good was their predominant passion : they did 
not imagine they belonged to themselves, but to their country- Pedareîa* j 
ha vine missed the honour of being chosen one of the three hundred vrliohad^ 
certam rank of distinction in the city, went home extremely pleased and satc- 
fied, saying, " he was overjoyed (here were three hundred men in l^saita non 
honourable and worthy than himself. "t 

At Sparta eveiy thing tended to inspire the love of virtue, and the hatred. 
of vice ; the actions of the citizens, their conversations, public monuments, and 
inscriptions. It was hard for men brought up in the midst of so many living 
precepts and examples, not to become virtuous, as far as heathens were capable 
of virtue. It was to preserve these happy dispositions, that Lycuigus dtd not 
allow all sorts of penons to travel, lest they should bring home foreign manners, 
and return infected with the licentious customs of other countries, which would 
necessarily create, in a little time, an aversion for the life and maxims of Lace- 
daemon. Ch) the other hand, he would suffer no straneers to retnain in the city, 
who did not come thither to somtf useful and profitable end, but out of mere 
curiosity ; being afraid they shouldering aloiv^ with them the defects and vice» 
of their own countries ; and being persuaded, at the same time, that it was 
more important and necessary to shut the gates of the town against depraved 
and corrupt manners, than against infectious distempers. Ph>perly s{>eaking, 
the very trade and business of the Lacedsemonians was war: every thing wiUi 
them tended that way : arms were their only exercise and emphymeat : their 
life was much less hard and austere in the camp, than in the city ; and they 
were the only people in the world, to whom the time of war was a Utoe o/ease 
and refreshment, because then the reins of that strict and severe discipline, which 

Î prevailed at Sparta, were somewhat relaxed, and the men were indulged in a 
ittle more liberty .{ With them the first and most inviolable law o( w^t, as 
Demaratus told Aerxes, was never to fly, or turn their backs, whatever superi' 
ority of numbers the enemy's army might consist of; never to quit their post : 
never to deliver up their arms; in a word, either to conquer or to die on the 
8DOt.§ This maxim was so important and essential m their opinion, that when 
the poet Archilochus came to Sparta, they obliged him to leave their city tm- 
meaiately ; because they understood, that, in one of his poems, he haa said, 
*' It was netter for a man to throw down his arms, than to expose himself to 
be killed.'*!! 

Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her son, who was going to make 
a campaign, that he should return either with or upon his shieM ;T and that 
another, hearinr that her son was killed in fighting for his countiy, answered 
veiy coldly, ** IbrotKht him into the world for no other end."** This humour 
was eeneral amoiK the Lacedsemonians. After the famous battle of Leuctra, 
which was so fatajto the Spartans, the parents of those that died in the action 
congratulated each other upon it, and went to the temples to thank the gods 
that their children had done their duty ; whereas die relations of those wlio 

* Plat, lo VÎL hje. p. 54. \ Idem, p. &&. % Idem, p. 26. 

^ { Hand. I. rii. c«p. 101 p Plut. ia LmcM. Institut, p. S99. 

Plut. ia Laeea. Apophthe|:m. p. 9il. SometiaiM tfaej that were slain wexe brouf ht hon« iiMatk«*<ftVt4«. 
•* Cm. I. i. Tnsc Qimet n. 103. Plat in Vit Age*, p. 61& 
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survived the defeat, were inconsolable. If any of the Spartans fled in battle, 
they were dishonoured and disgraced for ever. They were not only excluded 
fix>in all posts and employments in the state, from all assemblies and public 
diversions ; but it was thought scandalous to make any alliances with them 
by marriage : and a thousana afiironts and insults were publicly ofifered them 
with impunity. 

The Spartans never went to fight without first imploring the help of the 
gods by oublie sacrifices and prayers ; and, when that was done, they marched 
against the enemy with a perfect confidence and expectation of success, as 
being assured of me divine protection ; and to make use of Plutarch's expres- 
sion, " As if Grod were present with, and fought for them." us t r,®£o9 cvturafévros. 
When they had broken and routed their eoèkny's forces, they never pursued 
them farther than was necessaiy to make themselves sure of tlie victoiy ; after 
which they retired, as thinking it neither glorious, nor worthy of Greece, to 
cut in pieces and destroy an enemy that yielded and fled. And this proved 
as usefiil as honourable to the Spartans ; for their enemies, knowing that all 
who resisted them were put to the sword, and that they spared none but those 
who fled, generally chose rather to fly than to resist.* 

When ttie first institutions of Lycurgus were received and confirmed by 
practice, and tj^e form of government he had established, seemed strong and 
vigorous enough to support itself; as Plato says of God, that after he had 
finished the creation oiihe world, he rejoiced when he saw it revolve and per- 
form its first motions with so much justness and harmony ;t so the Spairan le- 
gislator, pleased with the greatness and beauty of his laws, felt his Joy and 
satisfaction redouble, when he saw them, as it were, walk alone, ana go for- 
ward so ha|>pily.t 

But desiring, as far as depended on human prudence, to render them im- 
mortal and unchangeable, he signified to the people, that there was still one 
point remaining to be performed, the most essential and important of all, about 
which he would go and consult the oracle of Apollo ; and in the mean time 
he made them all take an oath, that till his return they would inviolably main- 
tain the form of government which he had established. When he was arrived 
at Delphos, he consulted the god, to know, whether the laws he had made 
were good, and sufficient to render the Lacedemonians happy and virtu- 
ous. The priestess answered, that nothing was wanting to his laws ; and that, 
as long as Sparta observed them, she would be the most glorious and happy 
city in the world. Lycuigiis sent this answer to Sparta ; and then thinkii^ be 
had fiilfilled his ministry, ne voluntatily died at Delphos, by abstaining from 
sjl manner of sustenance. His idea was, that even the death of great per- 
sons and statesmen should not be useless and unprofitable to the state, but a 
kind of supplement to their ministry, and one of their most Important actions, 
which ought to do them as much or more honour &an all the rest. He there- 
fore thought, thdt in dy ine thus he should crown and complete all the services 
which he had rendered his fel^w-citizens during his fife; since his death 
would ei^age them to a perpetual observance of bis institutions, which they 
had swom to maintain inviolably till his return. 

Although I represent the sentiments of Lycuigus upon his own deaA, in the 
light wherein Plutarch has transmitted them to us, I am veiy ki from approving 
them ; and I make the same declaration with respect lo several other facts of 
the like nature, which I sometimes relate without makii^ any reflections upon 
them, though I think them veiy unworthy of approbation. The pretended 
wise men of the heathens had, as well concerning this article as several 
others, but veiy faint and imperfect ideas ; or, to speak more properly, re- 
mained in great darkness and error. They laid down this admirable princi- 

♦ Plat in VH. I^jcvBtf. p. 54. 
i^i ThU pas^are of Plato is in his Tîimbi», and gires in rbmii to b«U«re tlii* philosopher had read what 
TTVoflKMMat^od, when he «««ted the worid : *• Yidit Devs enact» oue fecent, et ennt v«lde bona."-^ 
• Ges. i. SlT^"*^^ . % Hwa. f. *T. 
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pie, which we meet with in many of their writii^. that man, placed in the 
world as in a certain post by his general, cannot abandon it without tbe ex- 
press command of him upon whom he depends, that b, of God himself. At 
other times, they looked upon man as a criminal condemned to a nieIaiici>olj 
prison, from whence, indeed, he might desire to be released, but eould not 
lawfully attempt to be so, but by the course of justice, and tbe order of the 
magistrate ; and not by breaking his chains, and forcing the gates of his pri- 
son.* These ideas are beautiful, because they are tnie ; mit the applica- 
tion they made of them was wrong, namely, as they took diat for an express 
order ot the Deity, which was the pure effect of their own weaknes or pride, 
by which they were led to commit suicide, either that they might deliver tb^a- 
selves from the pains or troubles of this Hfe, or immortalize their names, asms 
the case with Lycurgus, Cato, and a number of others. 

AtFLCCTIOIfS UPON THE GOVEBNMENT OF SPARTA, AKD UPON TBK LAWS OF 

LYGVRGVS. 

I. THINGS COMMENDABLE IN THE LAWS OF LYCVKGJJS, 

There must needs have been, to judge only by the event, a rreat fund of 
wisdom and prudence in the laws of Lycurgus ; since, as long as they were ob- 
served in Sparta, which was above five hundred years, it was a most (handiiog 
and powerful city. It was not so much, says Plutarch, speaking of tbe /aws 
of Sparta, the government and polity of a city, as the conduct awl v^fular be- 
haviour of a wise man, who passes his whole life in the exercise of viitne : or 
rather, continues the same author, as the poets feign, that Hercuks, only with 
his lion's skin and club, went from countiy to countiy to free the woild A rob- 
bers and tyrants ; so Sparta, with a slip of parchment! and an old coal, cave 
laws to all Greece, which wînir^Iy submitted to her dominion ; suppressed ^- 
lannies and unjust authority in cities ; put an end to wars as she thon^t bt, 
and appeased insurrection ; and all this generally without movii« a' shield (x 
a sword, and only by sending a simple atnbassador among them, mMfno sooner 
appeared, than all the people submitted, and flocked d&ut bha Iske so many 
bees about their queen : so much respect did the justice and good gOFenunent 
of this city imprint upon the minds ol all their neighbours. 

1. THE NATtTRE OF THE SPARTAN GOYERNMERT. 

We find at the end of Lvcurgus's life a sii^le reflection made by ?\n\axdi, 
which of itself comprehends a great encomium upon that legislator. He there 
says, that Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and aH those who have treated of the estab- 
lishment of a political state or government, took their plans from the republic 
of Lycurgus ; with this diflerence, that they confined themselves wholly to words 
and theoiy ; but Lycur^s, without dwelling upon ideas and theoretical sys- 
tems, did rea1\y and effectually institute an inimitable polity, and form a whole 
city of philosophers. " * 

in order to succeed in this undertaking, and to establish the most perfect 
form of a commonwealth that could be, he melted down, as it were, and blended 
together what be firand best in eveiy kind of government, or most conducive 



• Vetot JPythagoms, iajoNQ impeimtorii, id crt, D«i, de pntàè» «t tteâom ntm èeo«d«re.-Xie. ie 
Sen«ct a. 7S. 

Cato aie abitt e rita, vt rauMm raoriendi nactmn se étte ^oderct. Vetat «aim donimuis i]ia,*B Mb» 
Deo* iajustu faioc imm too deini(rra>«. Cum vera ctuiMun jostara Daut ipse dederit at taac Soerati. ane 
CatOBi, wpe muUit ; ne ilia, m«-diaa fidiua. tit aapieaa, l«taa «x hit teaebm ia tueem iUam excaaaent. Nee 
tauten iHo jinnciila careens ruperit ; It^^en eaim vetaqt : ted, taaquam a marictraia aot ab aUqaa poteatalt 
légitima, «ic a Deo evocatas atqoe emtssua, exierit. — ^Id. i. Tutc. <taKSt. n. 74. 
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fo the public good ; thus temiwiing one species with anotimr, and balancing 
the inconveniences to which each of them in particular is subject, with the 
advantages that result from their being united together.* Sparta bad something 
of the monarchial form of government, in the authority of her kings. The 
council of thirty, otherwise called the senate, was a true aristocracy ; and the 
power vested in the people of nominating the senators, and of giving sanction 
to the laws, resembled a democratical govenunent. The institution of the 
Ephori afterwards served to rectify what was amiss in those previous estab- 
lishments, and to supply what was defective. Plato, in more places than one, 
admires the wisdom of Lycuiigus in his institution of the senate, which was 
e<|ually advantageous both to the king and people ; because by this means 
the law became the only supreme nuer of the kings, and the kings never 
became Qrrants over the law.* 

2. BaVAL DIVISION OF THE LANDS : GOLD AND SILVER BANISHED FROM SPARTA. 

The desif^n formed by Lycuigus of making an equal distribution of the lands 
among the citizens, and of entirely banishing from Sparta all luxuiy, avarice, 
law-suits, and dissensions, by abolishing the use of gold and silver, would ap- 
pear to us a scheme of a commonwealth finely conceived for speculation, but 
utterly incapable of execution, did not histoiy assure us, that Sparta actually 
subsisted in that condition for many ages. 

When 1 place the transaction I am now speaking of among the laudable 
parts of Lycuigus's laws, I do not pretend it lo be absolutely unexceptionable ; 
for I think it can scarcely be reconciled with that general law of nature, which 
forbids the taking away one man s property to give it to another ; and yet this 
is what was really done upon this occask)n. Therefore in this afikir of di- 
viding the lands, I consider ody so much of it as was truly commendable in 
itself, and worthy of admiration. 

Can we possibly conceive, ttiat a man could persuade the richest and most 
opulent inhabitants of a ci^, to lesip^n all their revenues and estates, in order 
to level and confound themselves with the poorest of the people ; to subject 
themselves to a new way of living, both severe in itself, and full of restraint ; in 
a wcffd, to debar themselves of me use of eveiy thiiK, wherein the happiness 
and comfort of life is thought to consist? And yet this is what Lycuigus ac- 
tually effected in Sparta. ;^ 

Siidi an institution as this would have been less wonderful, had it subsisted 
only during the life of the legislator ; but we know that it lasted many ages after 
his decease. Xenophon, in the encomium he has left us of Agesilaus, and Ci- 
cero, in one of his orations, observed, that Lacedsmon was the only city in 
the world that preserved her discipline and laws for so considerable a term of 
years unaltered and inviolate. Sô^', said die latter, speaking of the Lacedas- 
monians, toêo orbe terrarwm septingtnioi jam asmoê amfdivs ttmi tnoribus et 
nunqncMi mutatis legibw vvowU,^ i believe that though in Cicero's time the 
discipline of Sparta, as well as her power, was Veiy much relaxed and dimin- 
ished, yet, however, all historians agree, that it was maintained in all its vigour 
till the reign of Agis, under whom Lysander^ though incapable of beiQ^ bliixled 
or corrupted with gold, filled his countiy with luxury and the love of nches. hj 
bringpng into it immense sums of gold and silver, which were the fruits oi lus 
-victories, and theteby subverting the laws of L^cuigus. 

But the introduction of gold and silver money was not the first wound given 
by the Lacedsmonians to the institutions of me legislator. It was the conse- 
ooenoe of the violation of another law still more fundamental* Ambition was 
me vice that preceded, and made way for avarice. The desire of conquests 
(hew on that of riches, without which they could not propose to extend their 
domiaiOo. The main design of Lycuifus, in the establishing his laws, and es- 

* K^tov htt^ «6?iOf ïjiiveroPwiKéot lAv àv^^àmav* Au* éi Av0;«iroi tC; awoi véiMn»— Plat. SpUt vii. 
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Fscially that which prohibited the use of gold and «Iver, was, as Polybîus and 
lutarch have judiciously observed, to curb and restrain the ambition of the 
citizens ; to disable theîn from making conquests, and in a manner to force them 
to confine themselves within the narrow bounds of their own country, without 
carrying their views and pretensions any farther.* Indeed, the govetniiieDt 
which he established was sufficient to defend the frcmtiers of Sparta, but was 
not calculated for elevating her to a dominion over other cities. 

The design, then, of Lycuigus, was not to make the Spartans conquenxs.t 
To remove such thoi^ts from his fellow-citizens, he expressly forbade tibeui, 
though they inhabited a country surrounded with the sea, to meddle in mari> 
time aflairs ; to have any fleets, or ever to 6ght upon the sea. They were re^ 
ligious observers of this prohibition for many ages, and even till the defeat ci 
Xerxes : but upon that occasion they be^ to think of making themselTcs 
masters at sea, that they might be able to keep that formidable enemy at iht 
greater distance . But having soon perce i ved, that these maritime , remote com* 
mands, corrupted the manners of their generals, they- laid that project aside 
without any difficulty, as we shall observe when we come to speak of kii^ 
Pausanias. 

When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with shields and lances, it was not 
1o enable tbem to commit wrongs and outrages with impunity, but only to de- 
fend themselves against the invasions and injuries of others. He made them 
indeed a nation of warriors and soldiers : but it was only that under the shadow 
of their arms they might live in liberty, moderation, justice, union, and peace, 
by beine content with their own territories, without usurping those of oCbeis, 
and by being persuaded, that no city or state, any more than a single person, 
can ever hope for solid and lasting happiness, but from virtue only4 Men of a 
depraved taste, says Plutarch farther, pn the same subject, who think notSung 
so desirable as riches, and a large extent of dominion, may give preference to 
those vast empires- that have subdued and enslaved the world by viokaice ; but 
Lycurgus was convinced, that a city had occasion for nothing of that kind, in 
order to be happy. His policy, which has justly been the admiration of all 
ages, had no farther views, than to establish equity, modération, liberty and 
peace : and was an enemy to all injustice, violence, and ambition, aod we pas- 
sion of^ Teignirif and extending the bounds of the Spartan commonweaftb.$ 

Such reflections as these, which Plutarch agreeabrjr intersperses in hi^ LiVes, 
and in which their ^atest and most essential beauties coiûâsii aie of infinite 
use towards the giving us true ideas of things, and maldng us vnaeislaml 
wherein consists the solid and true gloiy of a state, that is really happj *, as 
also to correct those false ideas we are apt to form of the vain greatness of those 
empires which have swallowed up kingdoms, and of those celebrated ooo- 
querors who owe all their fame and grandeur to violence and usurpatioo. 

3. THE EXCELLENT EDUCATION OF THEIR YOUTH. 

The long duration of the laws established by Lycurgus, is certainly veiy 
wcmderful : but the means he made use of to succeed therein, are no less wor- 
thy of adiAiration. The principal of these was the extraordinai^ care be took 
to have the Spartan youth Drought up in an exact and severe discipline : for, as 
Plutarch observes, the religious obligation of an oath, which he exacted from 
the citizens, would have been a feeble tie, had he not bjr education infused his 
laws, as it were, into the minds and manners of the children, and made them 
suck in, almost with their mothers' milk, an affection for his instituticMs. This 
was the reason why his principal ordinances subsisted above ûvt hundred yeais. 
having sunk into the veiy temper and hearts of the people like a strong and 
good die. that penetrates thoroughly.!! Cicero makes the same remark, aod 
ascribes the courage and virtue of the Spartans, not so much to.their own oatur»! 

* Pelyb. 1. vi. p. 401. t Pln<* ^a Horibui Likced. p. 339. X Plut. in Vit. Lyemg. f. SO. 
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disposition, as to their excellent education : Cujus cvoiitOU spectata ae nobilitata 
virtusy non solum natura corrohoratay verum etiam disciplina pukUur.* ^All this 
shows of what importance it is to a state, to take care that their youth be brought 
up in a manner proper to inspire them with a love for the laws of their county. 
The great maxim of Lycuiigus, which Aristotle repeats in express terms, was 
that as children belong to the state, their education ought to be directed by the 
state, and the riews and interests of the state only considered tbereinj It 
was for this reason he desired they should be educated ail in common, and not 
left to the humour and caprice of their parents, who generally, throuéh a soft 
and blind indulgence, and a mistaken tenderness, enervate at once both the 
bodies and minds of their children. At Sparta, from their tenderest years, they 
were inured to labour and fatigue, by the exercises of hontinff and racing, and 
accustomed betimes to endure hunger and thirst, heat and cold ; and, what it is 
difficult to make mothers believe, all these hard and laborious exercises tended 
to promote their health, and make their constitutions the more vigorous and ro- 
bust, able to bear the hardships and fatigues of war, for which they were all 
designed from their cradles. 

4. OBEPIENCC. 

But the most excellent thing in the Spartan education, was its teaching young 
people so perfectly how to obe}[. It was from hence the poet Simonides gives 
that cit^ such a magnificent epithet, Which denotes, that they alone knew how 
to subdue the passions of men, and to render them tractable and submissive 
to laws, as horses are taught to obey the spur and the bridle, by being broken 
and managed while they are young.| For this reason, Agesilaus advised Xeno- 
phon to send hia children to Sparta, that they m^ht learn there the noblest 
and greatest of all- sciences, that is, how to command and how to obey.§ 

5. RESPECT TOWARDS THE AGED. ' * ^ 

One of the lessons most frequently aiid strongly inculcated upon the Lace* 
dsmonian youth, was. to bear a g^at reverence and respect to old men, and 
to give them proofs ot it upon all occasions, by saluting them, by making way 
for them, and by giving them place m the streets, by rising up to show them 
honour in all companies and public assemblies ; but above all, by receivmg 
their advice, and even their reproofs, with docility and submission.il By these 
characteristics a Lacedaemonian was known wherever he went ; if he bad be- 
haved otherwise, it would have been looked upon as a reproach to himself, 
and a dishonour 'to his countiy. An old "man of Athens goiqg into a theatre 
once to see a play, none of his own countiymen offered him a seat ; but when 
he <ïame near the place where the Spartan ambassadors and the gentlemen 
of their retinue were sitting, they ail rose up out of reverence to his age, and 
seated him in the midst of them. Lysander, therefore, had reason to say, that 
old age had no where so honourable an abode as in Sparta ; and that it was 
an agreeable thiQg to grow old in that city. IT 

II. DEFECTS IN THE LAWS OF LTCVRGUS. 

In order to perceive the defects in the laws of Lycurgus, we have only to 
compare them wifh those of Moses, which we know were dictated by more 
than human wisdom. But my design in this place is not to enter into an exact 
examination of the particulars, wherein the laws and institutions of Lycureus 
are faulty ; I shall content myself with making some slkht reflections ooly. 
which probably may have already occurred to the reader in the perusal ot 
those ordina^nces, among which there are some with which be will have been 
justly offended. 

* Ont pro Flac. n. 68. t Poljb. 1. viti. Politic. % AofMO'ftlÇforos, that is to nj, Tamer of ««a. 
{ Ma0it9e|llvos rAvfiattvi&iuv i6 «éAXirovi âfyf9at «al àfyuEiv- || Plat, ia Laeon. Inttitat. p. 3S7. 
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1. TBS CHOICE UAinC OF THE CHILDREN THAT WERE EITHER TO BE BROUGHT 
* UP OR EXPOSED. 

To beein, for instance, with that ordinance relating to the choice Ihej made 
of their wldren, which of them weie to be brought up, and which expcwd to 
perish; wIk) would not be shocked at the unjust and inhuman custom of pro- 
nouncing sentence of death upon all such infants as had the misfottune to be 
bom witti a constitution ^t appeared too weak to Modeigo the fatigua ud 
exercises to which Ihe commonwealth destined all her subjects? Is it theoim- 
poBsible, and without example, that children, who are tender and weak n 
their intancy, should ever alter as they grow up, and become in time ci i 
robust and vigopous constitution ? Or, suj^poee it was so, can a man do way 
serve his country but by the strength of fats body ? Is there no accoimt to k 
made of his wisdom, prudenc^^ counsel, generosity, courage, magnanimir?, 
and, m a word, of all toe qualities that depend upon the mind and the intel- 
lectual acuities ? Onmino iUmd hanestvm quod ex amimo exceUo magmfioMt 
aumrifmu^ anùm efidtur^ non corporù viribus.* Did Lycui^us himseii leooer 
less service, or do less honour to Sparta, by establishing his laws, than tbe 
greatest generals did by their victories ? Agesiiaus was of so small a stature, 
and so mean a figwe, mat at the first sight of him the E^yptiaoB could not 
help laiigfaiqg ; Sed yet, small as he was. he made the great kiog of Fern 
tremble upon tbe throne of half the world. 

But, what is yet stranger than all I have said, has any otbw person a rfbf or 
power over the lives of men, than he from whom they receivecf tbéin,ereo God 
ohnaelf ? And does not a legislator visibly usurp tbe authority of God, when- 
ever he arrogates to himself such a power without his commission? That pre- 
cept of the decalogue, whidi was only a renovation of the law (^ naUiie, Tiww 
ikall not ibt//, universally condemns all those among the ancients, ivbo imagined 
they had a power of life and death over their slaves, and even over their 
own children. 

2. THEia CARE CORFIRED ONLT TO THE BODV. 

Tbe çreat defect in the laws of Lycuigus, as Plato and Aristotle have ob- 
served, IS. that they only tended to form a warlike and martial people. All that 
legislators thoughts seemed wholly bent upon, was the meam ^ slkrengthening 
the bodies of tl^ pe^le without any ff^;ard to the cultivation o( thev vûnds. 
Why should he banish from his oommoowealth all arts and sciences viVùch, , 
besides many other advantages, have this most happy effect, that thc^ soften 
our mamien, polish our understandings, improve tKe heart, and lender our 
behavioiir civil, courteous, gentle, and obliging ; such, in a word, as qualifies 
us fiir company and sociefy, and makes the oramaiy interooune of life agree- 
able ?t Hence, it came to pass, that there was a degree of roughness and 
austeri^ in the temper and behaviour of the Spartans, and many times even 
something of feroci^ ; a failiqg that proceeded chiefly from their educatioo* 
and that rendered tbiem disagreeable and ofiiensive to all their allies. 

3. THEIR BARBAROUS CRl^LTT TOWARDS .THEIR CHILDREV. 

It was an eicellent practioe in Sparta, to accustom their youth betimes to 
waSkf heat and oold. buôger and thint, aixi by many severe and laborious ei- 
erctees to brinff the body into sul^ection to reason, whose iaithful and diliffeiit 
minister it oiu;nt to be in the execution of all her orders and injunctiofs; vstkh 
it caaoeferdo, if it be notable lo undeigo all sorts of hardship» and fatigues.t 
But was it rational in them lo cany Iheir severities so Eue, as the inbunaD 
treatment we have mentioned ? And was it not utterly barbarous and bnital in 

* Cwer. 1. i. d« Offic. o. 71. léna, a. 76, 
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the fathers and mothers, to aee the hlood tricklin|f from the ^rounds of their 
chUdren, nay, eyen to see them ezpiring under the iashes, without concern? 

4. THE MOTHERS^ UffHUKANITT. 

Some people admire the coura^ of the Sinrtan mothen, who could hear 
the news of the death of their chiidien slain in battle, not only without tears, 
but even with a kind of joy and satisfaction. For my part, 1 should ttiink it 
much better, that nature should show herself a little more on such occasions, 
and that the love of one's countiy should not utter^r extinguish the sentiments 
of maternal tenderness- One of our generals in France, who in the heat of 
battle was told that his son was killed, seemed by his answer to be much wiser: 
** Let us at present think,*' said he, " only of beating the enemy ; to<4nonow 
I will mourn for my son." 

6. THEIR EXCESSIVE LEISURE. 

Nor can I see what excuse can be made for that law, imposed by Lycur- 
^s upon the Spartans, which enjoined the spending so much of their time in 
idleness and inaction, and following no other business than that of war. He 
left all the arts and trades entirely to the slaves, and strangers that lived 
amonç them : and put nothing into the hands of the citizens, but the lance and 
the shield. Kot to mention the danger there was in suffering the number of 
slaves that were necessary for tilling the land, to increase to such a degree as 
to become much greater than that of their masters, which was often an occa- 
sion of seditions and riots among them ; how many disorders must men ne- 
cessarily fall into, that have so much leisure upon their hands, and have no 
daily occupation or re^lar labour? This is an inconvenience still but too 
common among our nobility, and which is the natural effect of their feulty edu- 
cation. Except in the time of war, most of our gentry spend their Jives in 
the most useless and unprofitable manner. They look upoù apiculture, arts, 
and commerce, as beneath them, and derogatoiy to their gentility. They sel- 
dom know how to handle any thing but their swords. As for the sciences, 
they barely acquire just so much as they cannot well be without : and many 
have not the least kînowledgè of them, nor any manner of taste tor books or 
readily. We are not to woi^er, then, if gaming and hunting, eating and drink- 
ing, mutual visits, and frivolous discourse, make up their whole occupation. 
What a life is this for men that have any parts or understanding ! 

6. TSEIR CKITELTY TOWARDS THE HELOTS. 

LrcimoTTS would be utterly inexcusable, if he gave occasion, as he is ac- 
cused of having done, for all the rigour and cruelty exercised towards the 
Helots in tihis republic. These Helots were the slaves emplcyyed by the Spar- 
tans to till the mund. It was their custom not only to make |hese poor crea- 
tures drunk, soa expose them before their children, in order to give them an 
abhorrence for so shameful and odious a vice, but also to treat them with the 
utmost barbarity, as thinkii^ themselves at liberty to destroy them by any vk>- 
lenceor cruelty whatever, under pretence of their being always ready to rebel. 

Upon a certain occasion related by Thucydides, two thousand of these slaves • 
disappeared at once, without any body's knowing what was become of them.* 
Plutarch pretends, that this barbarous custom was not practised till after the 
time of Lycuigus, and âiat he had no hand in it. 

7. MODESTY AHD DEGEMCT EHTIRfiLY NEOLECTEO. 

BvT the points wherein Lycurgus appears to be most culpable, and which 
best shows the great enormities and gross daikness in which the Pagans were 
plunged, is the little regard he showed for modesty and decency, in what con- 
cemed the education of girls, and the marriages ot young women ; which was 
without doubt the source of those disorders that prevailed in Sparta, as Aristotle 
... ■ ..i^i. ■ ■ .. ■ ■ . ■ II ■> ..I I ■.,. I . ... 
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has wiseW observed. When we compare these indecent and Ikaitkyns iosti- 
tutioos oTthe wisest legislator that ever profane antiquity could boast, with the 
sanctity and purity of uie evangelical precepts, what a noble idea does it give 
us of the dignity and excellence of the Christian religion ! 

Nor wiU it give us a less advantageous idea of this i>re-eininence, if we cam- 
pare the most excellent and laudable part of the institutions of Lycui^gus with 
the laws of the gospel. It is, we must own, a wonderful thing, tlîat the whole 
people should consent to a division of their lands, which set the poor upon an 
equal footing with the rich ; and that by a total exclusion of eold and silver they 
should reduce themselves to a kind ofvoluntary poverty. But the Spartan k- 
ffislator, when he enacted these laws, had the sword in his hand ; whereas the 
Christian legislatoi* says but a word. '^ Blessed are the poor in spirit," and 
thousands of the faithful through all succeeding generations renounce their 
eoods, sell their lands and estates, and leave all, to follow Jesus Christ, their 
Master, in poverty and want. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS. THE LAWS OF SOLON. THE HISTORY OF 
THAT REPUBLIC, FROM THE TIME OF SOLON TO THE REIGlf OF DARITS 
THE FIRST. 

I HAVE already observed, that Athens was at first governed by kings. But 
they were such as had little more than the name ; for their whole power beng 
confined to the command of the armies, vanished in time of peace. Ereiy man 
was master in his own house, where he lived in an absolute state of jodepen- 
dence. Codrus, the last king of Athens, having devoted himself to dea& for 
the public flood, his sons Medon and Nileus quarrelled about the sucoesncn.*' 
The Athenians took this occasion to abolish the regal power, tfaou^ it dkLnot 
much incommode them ; and declared, that Jupiter alone was kii^ of Athens, 
at the very same time that the Jews were weaiy of their theocracy, tiiat is, 
having the true God for their king, and would absolutely have a man to reign 
over them. 

Plutarch observes, that Homer, when he enumerated die ships of the con- 
federate Grecians, gives the name of people to none but the Athenians ; from 
whence it may be inferred, that the Athenians even then had a gieat inclinatioo 
to a democratical government, and that the chief authority was at that time 
vested in the people. 

In the place of their kings they substituted a kind of goveniors for Ule,unàeT 
the title of archons. But this perpetual magistracy appeared still, in the eyes 
of this fiee people, as too lively an image of r^^ai power, of which they were 
desirous of abolishing even the veiy shadow ; for which reason they fiirst re- 
duced that office to the term of ten years, and then to that of one : and tht< 
they did with a view of resuming the authority the more frequently into their 
own hands, which they never transferred to their magistrates but with r^ret. 

Such a limited power as this was not sufficient to restrain those turbulent 
spirits, who were grown excessively jealous of their liberty and independence, 
veiy tender and apt to be offended at any thing that seemed to break in upon 
thev equality, and always ready to take umbrage at whatever had the least 
appearance of dominion or superiority. Hence arose continual factions and 
quarrels ; there was no agreement or concord amoi^ them, either about reli- 
gion or government. 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of enlaiffing her power, 
it being veiy happy for her that she could preserve herself Som ruin in the 
midst of those ]«ng and frequent dissensions she had to struggle with. 

Misfortunes instruct. Athens learned at ieneth, that trueliberty consists ia 
a dependence upon justice and reason. This happy subjection could not be 
established, but by a legislator. She therefore placed her choice upon Draco, 
'" ' ■ ■ - . 
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a man of acknowledged wisdom and integrity» for that employment. It does 
not appear that Greece had, before his time, any written laws.* The first of 
that kind, then, were of his publishing ; the rigour of which, anticipatii^ as it 
were the Stoical doctrine, was so great, that it punished the smallest onence. 
as well as the most enormous crimes, equally with death. These laws of 
Draco, written, says Demades, not with ink, bat with blood, had the same fate 
as usuallj attends all violent things. Sentiments of humanity in the judges, 
compassion for the accused, whom they were wont to look up<wi rather as un- 
fortunate than criminal, and the smprehensions the accusers and witnesses were 
under of rendering themselves odious to the i)eople, all concurred to produce 
a remissness in the execution of the laws, which, by that means, in process of 
time, became as it were abrogated through disuse : and thus an excessive 
rigour paved the way for impunity. 

The danger of relapsing into their former disorders, made them have re- 
course to fresh precautions ; for they were willing to slacken the curb and re- 
straint of fear, but not to break it In order, therefore, to find out mitigations, 
which might make amends, for what they took away from the letter of the 
law» they cast their eyes upon one of the wisest and most virtuous persons of 
his age, 1 mean Solon, whose singular qualities, and especially his great meek- 
ness; had acquired him the affection and veneration of the whole city.j 

His main application had been to the studj of philosophy, and especially to 
that part of it which we call policy, and which teaches the art of government. 
His extraordinary merit placed him among the first of the seven sages of Greece, 
who rendered the age we are speaking of so illustrious. These sages often 
paid visits to eacdb other. One day, that Solon went to Miletus to see Thaïes, 
the first thing he said to Thaïes was, that he wondered why he had never de- 
sired to have either wife or children. Thaïes made him no answer then ; but 
a few days after he contrived, that a stranger should coine into their company, 
and pretend that he had just arrived from Athens, from whence he had set oiut 
about ten days before. Solon hearing the strar^r say this, asked him, if there 
was any news at Athens when he came away. The stranger, who had been 
taught his lesson, replied, that he had heard of nothing but the death of a young 
gentleman, whom all the town accompanied to the grave ; because, as they 
said, he was the son of the worthiest man in the city, who was then absent. 
Alas ! cried Sofon, interrupting the man's story, how much is the poor father 
of the youth to be pitied ! But pray, what is the gentleman's name 7 I heard 
his name replied the stranger, but I have foi]got it. I only remember that the 
people talked much of his wisdom and justice. Every answer afforded new 
matter of trouble and terror to this inquisitive father, who was so justly alarmed. 
Was it not, said he at length, the son of Solon? The veiy same, replied the 
stran^r. Solon at these words rent his clothes, and beat his breast, and ex- 
pressing hb sorrow by tears and gpnoans, abandoned himself to the niost sensi- 
ble affliction. Thaïes, seeing this, took him by the band, and said to him with 
a smile, comfort yourself, my friend, all that has been told you is a mere fic- 
tion. N^ow you see the reason why I never married : it is because I am un- 
willing to expose myself to such trials and afflictions. j: 

Plutarch has given us in detail, a refutation of Thaies's reasoning, which tends 
to deprive mankind of the most natural and reasonable attachments in life, in 
lieu of which the heart of man will not iail to substitute others of an unjust and 
unlawful nature, which will expose him to the same pains and inconveniences. 
The remedy, says this historian, against the grief that may arise from the loss 
of goods, of friends, or of children, is not to throw away our estates, and reduce 
ourselves to poverty, to make an absolute renunciation of all friendship, or to 
confine ourselves to a state of celibacy ; but, upon all such accidents aînd mis- 
fortunes, to make a right use of our reason. 
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Athens, after some time of tranquillity and peace, which aie prudence and 
courage of Solon had procured, who was as great a warrior as he was a slates» 
man, relapsed into her former dissensions about the government of the com- 
monweaitn, and was divided into as many parties as there weve differeor aoiis 
of inhabitants in Attica. For those that lived upon the mountaias were Ibod 
of popular goveniment ; those in the low-lands were for an oligarchy ; and 
those who dwelt on the sea-coasts, were for having a mixed çovemmenl, com- 
pounded of these two forms blended together; and Ûiey hwdered the odier 
two contending parties^ firran getting any ground of each other. Besides these, 
there was a fouith party, which consisted only of the poor, who were grievously 
hai^issed and oppressed by the rich, on account of their debts, which they 
were not able to discharge. This unhappy paity was determined to choose 
themselves a chief, who should deliver tnem from die inhuman severity of 
their creditors, and make an entire change in the form of their government, 
by making a new division of the lands.* 

In this extreme danger, all the wise Athenians cast their e^^es upon Solon, 
who was obnoxious to neither party : because hé had never sided either with 
the injustice of the rich, or the rebellion of the poor ; and they strongly sdi- 
cited him to take the matter in hand, and to endeavour to put an end to these 
differences and disorders. He was very unwilling to take upon htm so dan- 
gerous a commission : however> he was at last chosen Arch^ and was con- 
stituted supreme arbiter and legislator with the unanimous consent of ail par- 
ties ; the nch liking him as he was rich ; and the poor because he was honest. 
He now had it in his power to make himself king : several of the cittfens ad- 
vised him to it ; and even the wisest among them, not thinhiqg it was in the 
power of human reason to bring about a favourable change, consistHil wi^ the 
Jaws, were not unwilling that the supreme power should be vested in one man, 
who was so eminently distiiiguished for his pnidence and justice. But not- 
, withstanding all the remonstrances that were made to him, and all the solici- 
tations and reproaches of his friends, who treated his refusal of the diadem as 
an effect of pusillanimity and meanness of spirit, he was still fiim and un- 
changeable in his purpose, and would heaiken to no other scheme than thut 
of settling a form of ffoveniment in his countiy, that should he Ibunded upon 
the basb of a just and reasonable liberty. Not venturing tomeddle with cer- 
tain disorders and evils, which he looked upon as incurable, he undertook to 
bring about no other alterations or changes, than sudi as he thoo^the could 
persuade the citizens to comply with by aigument and reason, or bring them 
mio by the weight of his autljority ; wisely uniting, as he huns^f said, au- 
thority and power with reason and justice. Wheretore, when one afterwards 
askea him, if the laws which he had made for the Athenians were the best: 
" Yes," said he, " the best they were capable of receiving." 

The soul of popular states is equality. But for fear of disgusting the rich, 
Solon did not venture to propose any equality of lands and wealth ; whereby 
Attica, as well as Laconia. would have resembled a paternal inheritance, di- 
vided among a number ot brethren. However, he went so far as to put an 
end to the slaveiy and oppression of those poor citizens, whose excessive debts 
and accumulated arrears had fcooed them to sell thehr penoos and liberty, and 
reduce themselves to a state of servitude and bondage. An express law was 
made, which declared all debton dischaiged and acquitted of all their debts. 

This affisiir drew Solon into a troublesome difficulty, which gave him a great 
deal of vexation and concern. When he first determined to cancel the debts 
he foresaw that such an edict, whidi had something in it contraiy to justice, 
would be extremely offensive. For which reason^ he endeavoured m some 
measure to rectify the tenor of it, by introducing it with a specious preamUe. 
which set forth a great many very plausible pretexts, and gave a colour of 
, equity and reason to the law, which m reality it had not But in order hereto, 
^ ..--.' , __ 
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hë Ibst dIselMed hi» design (t> some parbcolstr fnendB^Whom he tRed-toconralt 
in aH hisafiairs, and concerted with them the form and the term» in which this 
edict should be ezf^ressed. Now, before it was pablished, his friends, who 
were more interested than faithful, secretly borrowed great sums of money of 
therr rich acquaintance, which they laid out in the purchase of lands, know- 
ii^ tfaer^ would not be affected by the edict. When this appeared, the gene- 
ral mdienation that was raised by such a base and flagrant knayeir, fell upon 
Solon^ though in reality he had no hand in it.* But it is not enough for a man 
in omce to be disinterested and upright himself; all that surround and ap- 
proach htm ought to be so too ; wife, relations, friends, secretaries, and servants. 
The fault» of others ai« chaiged to his account : all the wroi^, all the rapines, 
that are committed either throt^h his* negligence or connivance, are justly 
inmuted to him; because it is his business, and one of the principal' designs 
of hisbeinr put into such a trust, to prevent those corruj^tions and abuses. 

Thi0 ordinance at first pleased neither of the two parties ; it disgusted the 
rich, hecauae it abolished the debts ; and dissatisfied the poor, because it did 
not ordain a new division of the lands, as they had expected, and as Lycurgus 
had actually e^cted at Sparta. But Solon's influence at Athens fell very short 
of the power which Ljrcurgus had acquhned in Sparta : for he had no other 
authoriôr over the Athenians, than what the reputation of his wisdom, and the 
confidence of the people in his integrity, had procured him. 

However, in a little time afterwards, this ordinance was generally approved, 
and the same powers as before, were continued to Solon. 

He repealed all the laws, that had been made by Draco, except those against 
murder. The reason of his doing this, was the excessive rigour of these laws, 
which inflicted death alike upon all sorts of offenders : so that they who were 
convicted of sloth or idleness, or they vrho had only stolen a few herbs, or a 
little liruit out of a garden, were as severely punished as those that were guilty 
of murder or sacrilege. 

He then proceed^ to the regulation of offices, employments^ and magistra- 
cies, all which be leÛ in the hands of the rich ; for which reason he distributed 
all the rich citizens into three classes, rangfbg them according to the difference 
of their incomes and revenues, and according to the value and estimation of 
each particular man's estate. Those who were found to have five hundred 
measures a year, as well in com as in liquids, were placed in the first class : 
those who had three hundred were placed in the second ; and those who had 
but two hundred made up the third. 

All the rest of the citizens, whose income fell short of two hundred measures, 
were comprised in a fourth and last class, and were never admitted into any 
employments.t But, in order to make them amends for this exclusion from 
offices, he hefl: them a right to vote in the assemblies and ju(%ments of the 
people ; which at first seemed to be a matter of little consequence, but in time 
became extremely advantageous, and made them masters of all the aflairs of 
the city ; for most of the law-suit^ and differences returned to the i>eop]e, to 
whom an appeal lay from all the judgments of the magistrates ; and in the as- 
semblies of the people, the greatest and most important affairs of the state, 
relaâng to peace or war, were also determined. 

The Areopagus,^ so called from the place where its assemblies were held, 
had been a long time established. Solon restored and augmented its authority» 
leaving to that tribunal, as the supreme court of judicature, a general inspec- 
tion and superintendency over all aflairs, as also the care oi causina the laws» 
of which he was the guardian, to be observed and put in execution! Before^ 
his time, the citizens of the greatest probity and justice were made the judges 
of the Areopagus. Sok» was the fiist who thought it convenient ^at none 
should be honoured with that dignity, except such as had passed through the 
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office of aivboD. Nothing was so august as this senate : and its vepntatkn kt 
judgment and integrity became so veiy great, that the Komans sometimes in- 
ferred causes, whioi were too intricate for their own decision, to the detenni- 
nation of this tribiinal.* 

Nothing was regarded or attended to here but truth, and to the end that no 
external objects might divert the attention of the judges, their tribomJ was 
always held at ni^ht, or in the dark ; and the orators were not allowed to make 
use of any exordium, digression, or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent, as much as possible, the abuse which the people might 
make ot the great authority he left them, created a second council, coDsistnig ot 
four hundred men, a hundred out of eveiy tribe ; and ordered all causes and 
affairs to be brought before this council, and to be maturely examined by them, 
before they were {Moposed to the general assembly of the people ; to wfaoie 
judgment the sentiments of the other were to submit, and to wnicb alone be* 
longed the right of giving a final sentence and decision. It was upon this sub- 
ject Anacharsis, whom the reputation of the sages of Greece bad broqglit 
from the middle of Scythia, «ta id one day to Solon, ** I wonder you sfaomd 
empower the wise men only to deliberate and debate upon afiairs, and leave 
the determination and decision of them wholly to fools.^ 

Upon another occasion, when Solon was conversing with him upoD some other 
regulations he had in view, Anacharsis, astonished that he could expect to suc- 
ceed in his designs of restraining the avarice and injustice of the citixe» by 
written laws, answered him in this manner : " give me leave to tell jou, that 
your writings are just like spiders* webs ; the weak and small flies may he en- 
tangled ana caught in them, but the rich and powerful will hreak tbiaih them 
and despise them." 

Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was vety sensible of tibe mcon- 
veniences that attend a democracy or popular ^vemment ; but having tho- 
roughly studied, and being perfectly well acquamted with the character and 
disposition of the Athenians, he knew it would be a vain attempt to take the 
sovereignty out of the people's hands ; and that, if they i>arted with it at one 
time, they would soon resume it at another, by force ana violence. He there- 
fore contented himself with limiting their power by the autliority of the Areo- 
pagus, and the council of four hundred ; judging tiiat the stale, being sappoti- 
ed and strengthened by these two powerful bodies, as by two good aocnons, 
would not be so liable to commotions and disorders as it had been, and that the 
people would be kept within due bounds, and eqjoy more tranquiliVty. 

I shall only mention some of the laws which Solon made, by which the leader 
may be able to form a judgment of the rest. In the first place, eveiy ]>arlicu- 
lar person was authorized to espouse the quarrel of any one that was imured 
and insulted ; so that the first comer might prosecute the offender, and oring 
him to justice for the outrage he bad committed.! 

The design of this wise legislator in this ordinance, was to accustom his 
citizens tolmve a fellow-feeling for one another's sufferings and misfortunes, as 
they were all members of one and the same body. 

By another law, those persons who, in public differences and dissensions, did 
not declare themselfes of one party or other, but waited to see how thrngs 
would go before they determined* were declared infamous, condemned to per- 
petual banishment, and to have all their estates confiscated . j Solon had learned 
from long experience and deep reflection, that the rich, the powerful, and 
even the wise and virtuous, are usually the most backward to expose themselves 
.to the inconveniences which public dissensions and troubles produce in society ; 
and that their zeal for the public good does not render them so active and vigi- 
lant in the defence of it, as the passions of the factious render them industrious 
to destroy it ; that the just party, being thus abandoned by those that are ca- 
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pable of giving moreweidit, authority, and strength to it by their unioD and 
concurrence; becomes unable to contend with the audacious and violent enter- 
prises of a few daring innovators. To prevent this misfortune, which may be 
attended vnth the most fatal consequences to a state, Solon judged it proper to 
force the well-affected, by the fear of greater inconveniences to themselves, to 
declare for the just party at the very beginning of seditions, and to animate the 
spirits and courage of the best citizens, by engagit^ with tnem in the common 
danger. By this method of accustoming the minds of the people to look upon 
that man almost as an enemy and ^traitor, who should appear indifferent to, and 
unconcerned at the misfortunes of fte public, he provided the state with a quick " 
and sure resource against the sudden enterprises of wicked and profligate 
citi;Eens. 

Scion abolished the gJvingof portions in marriage with young women, un- 
less they were only daughters, and ordered that the bride should cany no other 
fortune to her husband, than three suits of clothes, and some few household- 
goods of little value ; for he would not have matrimony become a traffic, and 
a mere commerce of interest, but desired that it should be r^arded as an ho- 
nourable fellowship and society, in order to raise subjects to the state, to make 
the married pair live agreeably and harmoniously together, and to give con- 
tinual testimony of mutual love and tenderness to each other.* 

Before Solon's thne, the Athenians were not allowed to make their wills ; the 
wealth of the deceased always devolved upon his children and Êunlly. So- 
lon's law allowed eveiy one that was childless, to dispose of his whole estate 
as he bought fit ; preferrjog, by that means, friendship to kindred, and choice 
to necessify and constraint, and rendering eveiy man truly master of his own 
fortune, by leaving him at liberty to bestow it where he pleased. This law. 
however, did not authorize indifferently aU sorts of donations ; it justified and 
approved of none but those that were made freely, and without any compul- 
sion ; without having the mind distempered ana intoxicated with drinks or 
charms, or j)ervertâ and seduced by the allurements and caresses of a wo- 
man ; for this «wise lawg^iver was justly persuaded, that there is no difference 
to be made between bein^ seduced and being forced, looking upon artifice and 
violence, pleasure and pain, in the same light, when they are made use of as 
means to impose upon men's reason, and to captivate the liberty of their un- 
derstanding. 

Another regulation he made, was to lessen the rewards of the victors at the 
Isthmian and Ol^rmpic games, and to fix them at a certain value, viz. a hun- 
dred drachms, wmch make about fifty livres, for the first sort ;t and five hun- 
dred drachms, or two hundred and fifty livres, for the second.! He thought 
it a shameful thing, that athlet» and Mrrestlers, a sort of people not only use- 
less but often dai^rous to the state, should have any considerable rewards 
allotted to them, which ought rather to be reserved for the families of those 
persons who died in the service of their country ; it being very just and rea- 
sonable, that the state should support and provide for such orfihans, who pro- 
bably might come in time to follow the good examples of their fatbers.§ 

In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufactures, the senate of the Are- 
opagus was charged with the care of inquiring into the wa^s and means that 
every man made use of to get his livelihood : and of chastising and punishing 
all tnosewho led an idle life. Besides the fore-mentioned view of bringing 
arts and trades into a ^Mirishing condition, this regulation was founded upon 
two other reasons, still more important. 

In Une first place, Sobn considered, that such persons as have no fortune, • 
and make use of no methods of industiy to get their livelihood, are ready to 
employ all manner of unjust and unlawful means for acquiring money ; and 
that the necessity of subsisting some way or other disposes them for commit- 
ting all sorts of misdemeanours, rapines, knaveries, and firauds ; from which 

• Flut ia Solon, p. 99. t $9. ), $iS. \ Plot in Solon, p. 91. Dio;. LaSn. in S«lea. p. 91. 
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spriqgs up a school of vic^ id the bosom of the commoDweakh ; and «ich » 
evQ gains ground, as does not fail to spread its infection, and by degrees coi- 
rupt the manners of the public. 

in the second place, the most able statesmen have always looked upoo these 
indigent and idle people as a troop of dangerous, restless, and turbufeat spi- 
rits, eager after imK>vation and change, always ready for seditions aad insiir- 
vections, abd interested in the revolutions of the state, by which akme they 
can hope to change their own situation and fortune It waâ (or all these rea- 
sons, that, in the law we are speaking o^ Sok)n declared, that a son sbould 
not be obliged to support bis father in olaUge or necessity, if the latter had 
not taken care to have his son brought up to some trade or occupation : all 
children that were spurious and illegitimate, were exempted fix>m the sam 
duty : foe it is evident, says Solon, that whoever thus contemns the digni^ and 
sanctity of matrimony has never had in view the lawful end we oif^ to pro- 
pNose to ourselves in having children, but only the gratification of a looae pas- 
sion. Having satisfied his own desires, the end he proposed to hknaeU, be 
has no proper right over the persons who may spring irom him, upon whose 
lives, as well as births, he has entailed indelible infamy and refvoach. 
. It was prohibited to speak any ill of the dead ; because religion directs oi 
to account the dead as sacred, justice requires us to spare those that are no 
mora, and good policy should prevent hatreàs from becoming immortal.* 

It was also ibrbidden to afiront, or pve ill language to any body in the tem« 
pies and courts of judicature, in public assemblies, and in the theatres durine 
the time of representation ; for to be no where able to govern our pissioas and 
resentments, aigues too untractable and licentious a disposition ; as to restrain 
them at all times, and upon all occasions, is a virtue beyond the laeie fofce of 
human nature, a perfection reserved for the evangelical law. 

Cicero observes, that this wise legislator of Athens, whose laws were in force 
even in his time, had provided no law against parricide ; and being ashed the 
reason why he had not, he answered, " that to maJse laws against, and ordain 
punishments for, a crime that had never been known or beaid of, was the way 
to introduce it, rather than to prevent it."t 1 omit seven] of bis laws con- 
cerning marriage and adultery, in which there are remarkable and manilest 
contradictions, and a great mixture of light and daikness^kaowWdge and error, 
which we generally find among the veiy wisest of the heathens, who had no 
established principles or rules to go by. 

AAer Solon baa published his laws, and engaged the people by puVAk oath 
to observe them religiously, at least for the terra of a hundred yens, he 
thought proper to remove from Athens, in order to give them time to lake root, 
and to gather strength by custom ; as also to rid himself of the trouble and 
importunity of those who came to consult him about the sense and meamog of 
his laws, and to avoid the complaints and odium of others ; for, as he said him- 
self, in greet undertakings, it is difficulMf not impossible, to please all parties. 
He was absent ten years, in which interval of time we are to place hb jouney 
in^o Egypt, into Lydia to visit kinjç Cruesus, and into severad other countries. 
At his se turn he found the whole city in commotion and trouble ; the three dd 
factions were revived, and had formed thiee different parties : Lycuigus was 
at the head of the people that inhabited the fow-lands ; Megacles^ son of 
Alcmeon, was the leader of the inhabitants on the sea coast ; and Piaistiatiis 
had declared for the mountaineers, to whom were joined the maaufacluien 
and laI)ourers who lived by their industiy, and whose ahknosi^ was chiefly 
against the rich : of these three leaders, the two last were ^» meat povectiif 
and coiiâiderabk.t 



• Plut, to Solon, p. 89. 
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Megades was the son of that Alcmeon, whcmi Croesus had extremely enriched 
for a particular service he had done him. He bad likewise marned a lady 
who had broug^it him an immense portion ; her name was Agarista, the daugh« 
ter of Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon. This Clistbenes was at this time the 
richest and most opulent prince in Greece. In order to be able to choose a 
worthy aon-in-Iaw, and to know his temper, manners, and character, from his 
own experience, Clisthenes invited all the youQg noblemen of Greece to coihe 
and spend a year with him at his house ; for this was an ancient custom in that 
country. Several youths accepted the invitation, and there came from dif- 
ferent parts to the number of thirteen. Nothing was seen every day but races, 
games, tournaments, magnificent entertainments, and conversations upon all sorts 
of Questions and subjects. One of the gentlemen, who had hitherto surpassed 
all his competitors, lost the princess, bv using some indecent gestures and pos- 
tures in his dancing, with which her father was'extremely ofTeiâed. Clisthenes, 
at the end of the year, declared for Megacles, and sent the rest of the nobk- 
men away, loaded with civilities and presents.* 

Pisistratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and in^nuatinç behaviour, ready 
to succour and assist the poor ;t wise and moderate towards his enemies ; a most 
artful and accomplished dissembler ; and one who had all the exterk>r of vir- 
tue, even beyond the most virtuous; who seemed to be the most zealous stickler 
for equality among the citizens, and who absolutely declared against innova- 
tions and change.! 

It was not veiy hard for him to impose upon the peo{Je, with all his artifice 
and address. But Solon quickly saw through his disguise, and perceived the 
drift of all his seeming virtue and fair pretences j however, he thought fit to 
observe measures with him in the beginning, hoping, perhaps, by gentle me- 
thods, to bring: him back to his duty. 

It was at this time Thespis began to change the Grecian tragedy ;§ I say 
chanffe, because it was invented long before. || This novelty drew all the 
world after it. Solon went among the rest for the sake of hearing Thespis, 
who acted himself, according to the custom of the ancient poets. When the 
play was ended, he called to Thespis, and asked him, ''^Why he was not 
ashamed to utter such lies before so many people ?** Thespis made answer, 
" that there was no harm in lies of that sort, and in poetical fictions, which 
were only made for diversion." ''No," replied Solon, giving a great stroke 
with his stick upon the ground ; " but if we suffer and approve of iyine for our 
diversion, it will quickly find its way mto our serious engagements, and all our 
business and affairs." 

In the mean time, Pisistratus stiU pushed on his ponit; and in order to 
accompli^ it, made use of a stratagem that succeeded as well as lie could 
expect. IT' 

He gave himself several wounds; and in that condition, with bis body ali 
bloody, caused himself to be carried in a chariot into the market place, where 
he raised aad inflamed the populace, by giving them to understand that his 
enemies had treated him in that manner, and that he was the victimof his seal 
for the puUic good.** 

An assembly of the people was immediately convened, and 4bere it was re- 
solved, in spite of all me remonstrances Solon could make against ît,tèat My 
guards should be aHowed Pisistrator for the aecacity of his pemoo. He soon 
■ - - - ' ■ — ■-■■-■ - - 

• R«iDd. 1. ri. «. 191— 131. 
t Wemwtlitf«toaB4efftteaaftiefaMb«ffe4orMkeaalnf; fbrni AoMtiaiMiW^ l«oen«ei,(lMra 
WM no eitUreo who died of hunfer, or diihoaoured hit citj by beffiaf . — Ont. Areop. p. 309. 
% Plot, in Solon, p. 9B. j Plot in Solon, p. 95. 
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a penonnfe «or ch»raeter« wtho. in order t»five tàe i«st tiae to take bnath. aûd to rsoerer their spirits» re- 
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augmented the number as much as he thoug;ht fit, and by their means made 
himself master of the citadel. Al) his enemies betook tliemselTes to flight, and 
the whole city was in mat consternation and disorder, except SoIod, wiso 
loudly reproached the Athenians with their cowardice and folly, and the fyraot 
with his treaeheiy. Upon his being asked, what it wad that cave him so much 
firmness and resolution ? *' It is," said, he, *' my old ape. He was indeed 
veiy old, and <Ud not seem to risk much, as the end of bis life was Teiy near; 
though it often happens, that men grow fonder of life, in proportioo as âiey 
have less reason and right to â^eaite it should be probnged. But Pisistratus, 
after he had subdued all, thought his conquest imperfect till he had gained 
Solon ; and as he was well acquainted with the means that are proper to eng^ 
an old man, he caressed him accordingly ; omitted nothing that could teml to 
soften and win upon him, and showed nim all possible manes of friendship and 
esteem, dolne him all manner of honour, having him often about his penon, and 
publicly professing a great veneration for the laws, which in truth be both ob- 
served himself, and caused to be observed by others. Solon, «eehig it wu 
impossible either to brine Pisistratus by fkir means to renounce diis usurpa- 
tion, or to depose him by force, thought it a point of prudence not to exasperate 
the tyrant by rejecting the advances he made him ; and ho{>ed, at the same 
time, that by entering mto his confidence and counsels, he mMkt at l^st he 
capable of conducting a power which he could not abolish, and of raitigariiig 
the mischief and calamity which he had not been able to prevent 

Solon did not survive the liberty of his countiy qcrite two yeais : ht Pisis- 
tratus made himself master of Athens under the arcnon Comias, the fiist rear 
of the 5lst Olympiad, and Solon died the year followii^, under the archop ne- 
gestratus, who succeeded Comias. 

The two parties, whose leaders were Lycuigas( and Me»icles, onkinK, drove 
Pisistratus out of Athens ; where he was soon recalled by m^^acles, vAo erave 
him his daughter in marriage. But a difference that arose upon occasion of this 
match having embroiled them afresh, the Alcmaeonids had the worst of H ; and 
were obliged to retire. Pisistratus was twice dei>osed, and twice iôuvi meant 
to reinstate himself.' His artifices acquired him his power, and his moderation 
maintained him in it ; and without doubt his eloquence, which even in Tullj^i 
judgment was very great, rendered him very acceptable to the Athenians, who 
were but too apt to be affiscted with the charms of discoune, as it made then» 
fbiget the care of their liberty.* An exact submission to the laws distVnginsbed 
Pisistratus from most other usurpers ; and the mildness of his government was 
such as might make many a lawful sovereign blus^. For which leascm the 
character of Pisistratus was tfaou^t worthy of being set in opposition to that 
of other tyrants. - Cicero, doubting what use Caesar would make of his vie- 
toiy at Pnarsalia, wrote to his dear friend Atticus, '^ We do not yet know 
whether the destiny of Rome will have us groan under a Pbalaris, or lire 
under a Pisistratus.! 

This tyrant, if indeed wc are to call him so, always showed himadf very 
popular and moderate, and had such a command of his temper, as to bear re- 
proaches and insults with patience, when he had it in his power to revenge 
them with a word.t His gardens and orchards were open to all the citizens ; 
in which he was afterwards imitated by Cimon. It is said he was the fest who 
opened a public libraiy in Athen8,§ which after his time was much augnoented, 
and at last carried into Persia by Xerxes, when he took that city.l But 
Seleucus Nicanor, a long time afterwards, restored it to Athens. Cicero 
thinks also, it was Pisistratus who first made the Athenians acquainted with 

* Pisitt«»tat ^iecado tenliim rtimM» dicitur, nt ei Ath«irieiiM« rariiai UBMrinB «ntioa» eapti peiaûi- 
teRQi—Td. Max. I. TiiL e. 9. 

(iou doctior iistem temporibnt, ant eojai «loqnamU litam iaatraetiar fniiM timditar, qaam PisMtmti *— 
Ck. dc Ormt. 1. iti. n. 187. 

t IneartiiB Mt PhalarinM, an Pkigtiiatnni* dt imiutom.— Ad Attic. L wii. S». xiz. 
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the poems of Homer ; wlio arranged the books in the order we now find them, 
whereas before ihey were confused, and not digested; and who first caused 
them to be ^publicly read at their feasts, called Panathenea.* Plato ascribes 
this honour to his son Hipparchus.t 

Pisistratus died in traiMiuillitf , and transmitted to his sons ^e sovereign 
power, which he had usurped thirty years before ; seventeen of which he had 
reiened in peace.! 

His sons were Hippias and Hipparchus.§ Thucydides adds a third, whom 
he calls Thessalus. They seemed to have inherited from their father an af- 
fection for learning and learned men. Plato, who attributes to Hipparchus 
what we have said concerning the poems of Homer, adds that he invited to 
Athens the famous poet Anacreon, who was of Teos, a city of Ionia ; and that 
he sent a vessel of fiAy oais on purpose for him. H He likewise entertained at 
his house Simonides, another famous poet of the isle of Ceos, one of the Cycla- 
des, in the iEgean sea» to whom he gave a lar^e pension, and made veiy rich 
presents. T& desi^ of these princes in inviting men of letters to Athens was, 
says Plato, to sofîen and cultivate the minds of the citizens, and to infuse inUy 
them a reli^ and love of virtue, by giving them a taste for learning and the sci- 
ences. Their care extended even to the instructing of the peasants and coun- 
try people, by erecting, not only in the streets of the city, but in all the roads 
and hignways, statues of stones, called Mercuries, with grave sentences carved 
upon them ; in whidi manner those silent monitors gave instructive lessons to 
aO passengers. Plato seems to suppose, that Hipparchus had the authority, 
or tnat the two brothers reigned together. But Thucydides shows, that Hip- 
pias, as the eldest of the sons, succeeded his father in the government, f 

Be this as it may, their reign in the whole, after the death of Pisistratus, was 
only of eidliteen years duration, and ended in the following manner. 

Harmoâius and Aristogiton, both citizens of Athens, had contracted a veiy 
strict friendship. Hipparchus, angiy with the former for a personal affront hie 
pretended to have received from him, sought to revenge himself by a public 
afliont to his sister, in obliging her shamefully to retire from a solemn proces- 
sion, in which she was to carry one of the sacred baskets, alleging that she was 
not in a fit condition to assist at such a ceremony. Her brother, and still more 
his friend, being stung to the (juick by so gross and outrageous an affiont, formed, 
firôm that moment, a resolution to attack the tyrants. And to do it the more 
efiectually, they waited for the opportunity of a festival, which they judged 
would be Terj favourable for their purpose : this was the feast of the Pana- 
thenea, in which the ceremony required that all the tradesmen and artificers 
should be under arms. For the greater security, they only admitted a veiy 
small number of the citizens into their secret; conceiving that, upon the first 
motion, all the rest would join them. The day being come, they went be- 
times into the market-place, armed with daggers. Hipi>ias came out of the 
palace, and went to the Ceramicum, which was a place without the city, fiiiere 
the company of çiards then were, to give the necessaiy orders for the cere- 
mony. The two friends followed him Blither, and coming near him, they saw 
one of the conspirators talking very familiarly with him, which made them ap- 
prehend they were betrayed. Th^ could have executed their design that mo- 
ment upon Hippias ; but were willing to begin their vengeance upon the au- 
thor of the affront thej had received. They therefore returned into the city, 
where meeting with Hipparchus. they killed him ; but being immediately ap- 
prehended, themselves were slain, and Hippias found means to dispel the 
storm.** 

After this affair he regarded no measures, and reigned like a true tyrant, 
putting to death a vast number of citizens. To guard himself for the future 
against a like enterprise, and to secure a safe retreat in case of any accident. 
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he endeavoured to slrei«tben himself by a foKJgn support, and» to tiMtt end, 
gave his daughter in marria^e to the sod of the tyrant of Lampsaci». 

In the mean time, Ihe Alcmaeonidae, who, froia the beginning of the rerob- 
tton, had been banished from Athens by Pisistratus, and who saw tbetr hopes 
frustrated by the bad success of the 4ast conspiracy, did not however lose coo- 
rage,butt«med their views another way.* As theywere veiy rich and power- 
ful, they got themselves appointed by the Amphictyons, who were the heads 
of the giand or genera] council of Greece, superiDtendents for rebuildkg tbe 
temple of Delphos,for the sum of three hundred talents, or nine hundred thou- 
sand livres.t As Ihey were naturally veiy generous, and besides bad their 
reasons for being so on this occasion, they added to this sum a great deal et 
their own money, and made the whole front of the temple of Parian marble, at 
their private expense ; whereas, by the contract made with the Amphietyoos, 
it was only U> have been made of common stone. 

The liberality of the AlcmaMwidse was not altogether a free bounty ; neither 
was their magnificence towards the god of Delphos a p«e effect of religion. 
Policy was the chief motive. They hoped, by this means, to acquire great 
credit and influence in the temple, which happened according to iLeir ezpec- 
tation. The money which they had plentifully poured into the bands of the 
prieslLSs, rendered tliein absolute masters of the oracle, and of the pretended 
god who presided over it, and who, for tlie future, becoming their echo, £udb- 
fully repeated llie words they dictated to him, and gratefully lent thai the 
assistance of his voice and authority. As often, therefore^ as any Spartan came 
to consult the priestess, whether upon his own affairs, or upon those of the s(ate« 
no promise was ever made him of the god's assistance, but upon condition that 
the Lacedemonians should deliver Athens from the yoke ii tyranny. This 
order was so oÂen repeated to them by the oracle, that they resolved at last to 
make war against the Pisistratidse, though they were under the strangest en- 
gagements of friendship and hospitality with them ; herein preferriAg the will 
ofXiodjSays Herodotus, to all human considerations, t 

The first attempt of the kind miscarried ; and the tioops they sent against 
the tyrants were repulsed with loss. Notwithstanding, a short time aAeTy they 
made a second, which seemed to promise no better an issue than the first ; be- 
cause most of the Lacedœmonians, seeing the siege they had lûd before Athens 
likely to continue a great while, retired, and left only a small numbei of troops 
to carry it on. But the tyrant's ciiiloren, who had been clandestiaebr con- 
veyed out of the city, in order to be put in a safe place, being taken ny the 
enemy, the fattier, to redeem them, was obliged to come to an aoeooiraoda- 
tion with the Atlicnians, by which it was stipulated, that he should depart out 
of Attioa in five days time. Accordingly, he actually retired within the time 
limited, and settled at Sigseum, a town in Phiygia, seated at the moulb oi the 
river Scamander.§ 

Pliny observes, that the tyrants were driven out of Athens the same year 
the k ings were expel led 6om Rome . I Extraonlinaiy honours were paid k> tbe 
me mory of Harmodi us and Aristogiton. Thei r na mes were iafiniteiy respected 
at Athens in all succeeding ages, and almost held in equal reverence with those 
of the gods. Statues were forthwith erected to Ihcm in the aiafket-plaf:e which 
was an honour that bad never been rendered to any man before. The veiy 
sight of these statues, exposed to the view of all the cîtizeBs, kept up their 
hatred and detestation of tjnranny , and daily renewed their sentwMnla of grati- 
tude to those generous deienders of their libei^, who had not acnqpled te pitf- 
diase it with their lives, and to seal it with their blood. Alexander the Great, 
who knew how dear the memory of theae men was to the Athenians, and hov 
far they carried their zeal in this respect, thoi^ht he did them a sensible plea- 
sure in sending them the statues of those two great men, whkh he found m 

• Hetod. 1. T. c. 6-2—96. t Abowt 1 177.777. 
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Penia ailer tibe defeat of Darius, and which Xenes befiwe had carried thither 
from Athens.* This city, at the Urne of her deliverance from tyranny, did 
not confine her gratitude solely to the authors of her liberty ; but extended it 
even to a woman, who had signalized her courage on that occasion. This 
woman was a courtezan, named Leona, who, bv the charms of her beauty, 
and ^ill in playing on the harp, had particulany captivated Harmodius and 
Aristoffiton. Aller their death, the tyrant, who luiew they had concealed no* 
thing nom this woman, caused her to be put to the torture. In order to make 
her aeclaie the names of the othei conspirators. But she bore all the cruelly 
of their torments wUh an invincible constancy, and expired in the midst of them ; 
gloriously showing to the world, that her sex is more courageous, and more 
capable of keeping a secret, than sodie men imagine. The Athenians would 
not suffer the memoiy of so heroic an action to be lost : and to prevent the 
lustre of it from being sullied l^ the consideration of her character as a cour-^ 
tezan, they endeavoured to conceal that circumstance, by representing her in 
the statue, which they erected to her honour, under the figure of a lioness with- 
out a toneue.t 

Plutarâ), in the life of Aristidea, relates a thmg which does great honour 
to the Mhenians, and which shows to what a length they carried their gratitude 
to their deliverer, and their respect for his memoi^. They had learned that 
the grand-dsiugbter of Aristogiton lived at Lemnos, in veiy mean and poor cir- 
cumstances, nobody being willing to many her, upon account of her extreme 
indigence and poverty. The people of Athens sent for her, and marrying her 
to one of the- richest and most considerable men of their city, gave her an es- 
tate in land in the town of Potamos for her portion.| 

Athens seemed, in recovering her liberty, to have also recovered her cou- 
rage. During the leigns of her tyrants she had acted with indolence and in- 
dinerence, knowing tluit what she did was not for herself, but for them. But 
after her deliverance from their yoke, the vigour and activity she exerted was 
of quite a different kind, because then lier labours were her own. 

Athens, however, did not imm^iately enjoy a perfect tranquillity. Two 
of her citizens, Ciistfaenes, one of the Alcmœonidœ, and Isagoras, who were 
men oi the greatest influence and power in the city, by contending with each 
other for superiority, created two oonsiderabie factions. The former, who 
had gained the people on his side, made an alteratioB in the form of their 
establishment, and' instead of four tribes, whereof they consisted before, di- 
vided that body into ten tribes, to which he gave the names of the ten sons of 
Ion, whom the Qteek historians make the father and first founder of tbe nation. 
isagosBS, finding himself inferior to his rival, had recount to the Lacedaemo- 
nians. Cleomenea, one of the two kings of Sparta obliged Clisthenes to de- 
part (torn Athens, wiâi seven hundred ^milies of his adherents* But they 
soon returned, and were restored to all their estates and fortunes. 

The Lacedaemonians, stung with spite and jealousy against Athens, because 
she todc upon her to act independent of their authority ; and repenting also, 
that Ihey bad deliveted her from her tyrants upon the credit of an oracle, of 
which they had since discovered the imposture, began to think of reinstating 
Hippias, ene of the sons of Pisistratus ; and to that end sent for him from Si- 
gaeum, to which place he had retired. They then communicated their design 
to the depnties of their allies, whoas assistanœ and concurrence they proposed 
to use, in order to render their enterprise more successful. 

The deputy of Corinth spoke fint on this eocaaion, and ei^reased great 
astonishment, liiat the Lacedemonians, who were themselves avowed enemies 
of tyrans^, and professed the greatest abhorrence for all arbitraiy govern» 
ment, should desire to establish it elsewhere ; describing at the same time, 
in a lively manner, all the cruel and horrid effects of tyrannical government, 
which his own coitaitiy, Ck>rinth9had but veiy lately felt by woful experience. 

« Plin. 1. szzir. e. 8. t Pliii.L rii. c 33. «t 1. zixir. «. t. ' X ^H* ^^ 
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The T«st of the depoties applauded his discourse, and were of his < . 
Thus the enterprise came to nothing ; and had no other eifect, th an to dkco- 
ver the base jealousy of tiie Lacedsmonians, and to cover them witfa sftame 
and confusion. 

Hipplaa. defeated in his hopes, retired into Asia to Artaphemes, g?offimor 
of Saudis tor the king of Peraia, whom he endeavoured, by every naeâioà, to 
engage in a war against Athens ; representing to him, that the takiqg of » 
rich and powerful a city would render him master of aU Greece. Aifapher- 
nes hereupon required of the Athenians, that they would reinstate Htppos m 
the government ; to which they njade no other answer than a dowuigut and 
absolute reiiiisal. This was the original ground and occasiOD of the wars be- 
tween the Peiaians and the Greeks, which will be the subject of the feUowiif 

volumes. 

t 

ARTICLE IX. 

ILLUSTRIOUS MER, WHO DISTINGUISHED THBM8KLVE8 IN ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

] BEGIN with the poets, because the most ancient 

Homer, the most celebrated and illustrious of all the poets, is he of whom 
we have the least knowled^, either with respect to the countiy where he was 
bom, or the time in which be lived. Among the seven cities of Greece, tfast 
contend for the honour of having given him bnth, Smyina seems to have the 
best title. 

Herodotus tells us. that Homer wrote four hundred years before bis time, 
that is, three hundred and for^ years after the taking of Troj ; for Herodo- 
tus flourished seven hundred and forty years after that expedition.* 

Som^ authors have pretended, that he was called Homer, because be was 
born blind. Velieius Patereulus rejects this stoiy with contempt. ** if anr 
man," says he, believes that Hcnner was bora blind, he must be so himselt, 
and even have lost all his sensés."! Indeed, seconding to the observation of 
Cicero, Homer's works are rather pictures tnan poems, so peritctlj does he 
paint to the life, and set the images of eveiy thing he indeitdres to describe 
before the eyes of the reader ; and he seems to have been intent upon intm- 
ducinç all the most delightful and agreeable objects that nature aflords, into 
his writings, and to make them, in a manner, pass in review before Us readeis.t 

What is most astonishing' in this poet is, that having applied lumseU tibe &tst, 
at least of those that are known, to that kind of poetry which is the most subtime 
and difficult of all, he should, however, soar so high^ and with such npkUty, 
as to cany it at once to the utmost perfection ; which seldom or never hap- 
pens in other arts, but by slow degrees, and after a long series of yean.§ 

The kind of poetry we are 8i)eakii]ig of, is the epic pœn, so oJled from 
the Greek word i*of ; because it is an actwn related by the jpoet. Tlie sub- 
ject of this poem must be great, instructive, serious, enntaining on^ one pnn- 
cipal event, to which all the rest must refer and ne suboidinate ; and this 
principal action must have passed in a. certain space of timey whicti must not 
exceea a year at mdst. 

Homer has composed two poems of this kind, the Iliad and the OdhrssCT. 
the subiect of the first is the anger of Achilles, so penicious to the Greeks, 
when they besieged llion or Troy ; and that of the second is, the Toyages 
and adventures of Ulysses, after the taking of that city. 

It is remarkable that no nation in the world, however learned and ingemous, 
has ever produced any poems comparable to his ; and that whoeverbave at* 

• Lib. u. e. 5S. A. M. S160. A«t J. C. S44. 

t Qwn li quit caeon g^mtam potat, OBnibia tciwibM oibo* Mt.-^PatM«. 1. i. c S. 

^ Toeal. <^meiL I. ▼. a. 114. 

I CUrittiBiuin d«iDd« HoMcri ilhuU mfeaioB, tim emMUfloButaoi : qm wtmgmtaiSam operii, ctM- 

|(»re carmtnum mIm appcllari Poet* meniit. In qw boe naxiiDiim ftgt. quod aeqaa «■!• Ulnn, q*i«» flk 

hniuretiir } neque Dottiibpi, qui imiUri cum ptMit, tavcatM ttstj aeque oueaqaaBi «liiim, cotas opcm ft*- 

DMtf aiietcir faeril, m eo^erfMlissimnaif pnsUr HooMraB at Arehik^ma repanuow.— VelL Patrffc 
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tempted aiif woiks of that kind, have taken their plan and ideas ùom Homer, 
borrowed ail their niles from him, made him their model, and have only suc- 
ceeded in |>n>portion to their success in copying^ him. The truth is. Homer 
WBs an original genius, and a fit model for the formation of others : Fon$ in- 
geniorumJIamerw.* 

The greatest men, and the most exalted geniuses, that have appeared for 
these two thousand and &ve or six hundred years, in Greece, Italy, and else- 
where ; those, whose writii^ we are forced still to admire ; who are still our 
masters, and who teach us to think, to reason, to speak, and to write ; all these, 
says Madame Dacier, acknowledge Homer to be the greatest of poets, and look 
upon his poems as the model after which all succeeding poets should form 
tneir taste and judgment.! After all this, can there be any man so conceited 
of his own talents, be they ever so great, as reasonably to presume, that his 
decisions should prevail against such a universal concurrence of judgment in 
persons of the most distinguished abilities and characters ? 

So many testimonies, so ancient, so constant, and so universal, entirely jus- 
tifjT the favourable judgment of Alexander the Great, of the works of Homer, 
which he looked upon as the most excellent and valuable production of human 
wit ; preUonsrimum humam animi ojnu.l 

Qplntilian, after having made a magnificent encomium upon Homer, gives 
us a just idea of his character and manner of writing in these few words : 
Nunc nemo in magnis sublirmkUe^ in parvis proprieUUe auperaverit. Idem lœ- 
tus ac presswt jucundw et gravis^ turn copia turn brevitaie tnirabilis. In 
great things, what a sublimity of expression! and in little, what a justness and 
propriety! diffusive -and concise, pleasant and grave, equally admirable both 
for his copiousness and his brevity .§ 

Hesiod. The most common opinion is, that he was cotemporaiy with 
Homer. It is said, that he was bom at Cumé^ a town in .£olia, but that he 
was brought up at Ascra, a Httle town in Boeotia, which has since passed for 
his native country. Thus Viieil calls him the old man of Ascra.ll We know 
Rttle or nothing of this poet, out by the few remaining poems of his, all in 
hexameter verse ; which are, 1st, ''^The Works and Days:" 2dly, "The 
Theogony ;" or, the Genealogy of the gods ; 3dly, " The Shield of Hercu- 
les ;" which, by some, is doubted to have been written by Hesiod. 

1. In the first of these poems, entitled " The Works and Days," Hesiod 
treats of agriculture, which requires, besides a great deal of labour, a prudent 
observation of tunes, seasons, and days. This poem is full of excellent sen- 
tences and maxims for the conduct of life. He begins it with a short but lively 
description of two sorts of disputes ; the one fatal to mankind, the source of 
quarrels, discords and wars ; and the other, infinitely useful and beneficial to 
man, as it sharpens their wits, excites a noble and generous emulation amoi^ 
them, and prepares the way tor the invention and improvement of arts and sci- . 
ences. He then gives an admirable description of the four different ages of 
the worid ; aie goklen, the stiver, the brazen and the iron age. The persons 
who Tived in the golden age, are those whom Jupiter after their death, turned 
into so many GeniilT or spirits, and then appomted tiiem as guardians over 
mankind, giving them a commission to go up and down the earth, invisible to 
men. and to observe all their good and evil actions. 

This poem was VirgiFs model in composing his Geoigics, as he himself ac- 
knowleqg^es in this verse : 

AfenBaBiqae caao Romftna per oopî<Ui earmen.* 
•• And nnf the Aecmea rene to Rmmb swains.*' 

The choice made by these two illustrious poets of this subject for the exer- 
cise of their muse, shows in what honour the ancients held agriculture, and the 
feeding of cattle, the two innocent sources of wealth and plenty. It is much 

* Flia. 1. xvii. c. 5. f la Honei'i Life» whkh ii prefixed to her truMlation of the HiaA 
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to be deplored, that, in afbr ages, meo departed from a taste so agreeable to 
nature, and so well adapted to the piesenration of innoœnce and good man- 
nets. Avarice and \uxury have entirely banished it from the wono. Aimi- 
rwm alii sMert rikUj drcaque itHa metit€$ Aomtnum detmeniur^ H avërùim 
tantum arUs colmUtir.^ 

S. '* The Theogony" of Hesiod, and the poems of Homer, may be looked 
upon as the surest and most authentic archives and monuments of the tbeokigy of 
the ancients, and of the opinion they had of their sods. For we are not to sup- 
pose, that these poets were inventors of the fables which we read in their writings. 
They only collected, and transmitted to posterior, the doctrines of the religion 
which they found established, and which prevailed in their time and coiinti^. 

3. *' The Shield of Hercules" is a separate fragment of a poem, wherein, 
it is pretended, Hesiod celebrated the most illustrious heroines of antiqui^ ; 
and it bears that title, because it contains, among other things, a Uxog dc^Knp- 
tion of the shield of Hercules, conceining whom the same poem relates a par- 
ticular adventure. 

The poetiy of Hesiod, in those places that are susceotible of ornament, ii 
vei^ elegant and delightful, but not so sublime and lotty as that of Homer. 
Qumtilian reckons him the chief in the middle manner of writing. Datur ei 
palma in ilh medio dicendi gtnere.X 

Archilochus. The poet Archilochus, bom in Pares, inventor of the iam- 
bic verse, lived in the time of Candaules, king of Lydia.ô He has thn ad- 
vantage in common with Homer, according to Velieius raterculus, that he 
carried at once that kind of poetry, which he invented, to a veiy great periec- 
tion. The feet which gave their name to these verses, and which at fiist were 
the only sort used, arc composed of one short and one long sryilabk. The 
iambic verse, such as was invented by Archilochus, seems veiy proper for the 
vehement and energetic style : accordingly we see, that Hoface, speaking of 
this poet, says, that it was his anger, or rather his rage, that armed him with 
his iambics, for the exercising and exerting of his vengeance. 

Arcbîlochun pvoprio rabies armftvit Umbo.!) 

And Quintilian says, he had an uncommon force of expression ; was ici/J of 
bold thoughts, and of those strokes that are short, but keen and piercing' ; in 
a word, bis style was strong and nervous. IT The longest of hu poems were 
said to be the best.*^* The same judgement has been universally passed upon 
the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero ; the latter of whom says the same 
of the letters of his friend Atticus. 

The verses of Archilochus were extremel^r biting and licentious ; witness 
those he wrote against Lycambes, his father-in-law, which drove him to des- 
pair, tt For these two reasons, his poety, however excellent it was esteemed 
m other respects, was discountenanced in Sparta, as being more likely to cor- 
rupt the hearts and manners of younp people, than to be useful in cultivatiijg 
their understandinç.^t ^® ^^^^ ^^^ totne veiy short fragments that remain 
of this poet. Such delicacy in a heathen peoole, in regara to the quality of 
the books which they thought young people should he permitted to read, is 
hiehly worthy of our notice, and justfy reproaches many Christians. 

HippovTAX. This poet was of ïphesus, and signalised his wit some yeas 
after Archilochus, in the same kind of poetiy, uA with the same Ibioe and 

• Geor. I. ii. r. lit, f Pli"- û> Pran. I. xir. X Lib. i. c S. 

JA. M. 3980. AnLJ.C.TM. ff Aft. Polt. t. 79. 

1C fliiiiM lo bee Tti tloeuiiovi», eo» «wlUa Im» bMTW vibnotM^M Mottotiai, plorima» naganv sl- 
4U« i)crironni,«— <^QÎnt 1. 1. c. 1. 

•• Ut ArUtopbud Arabifecbi imboi, tie «pbtola koiteinia 4|Me^w Oflôu ihtoto C». Efiit. J» L 
IS. «i MAamL 

tt Hor. £|io4. Od. Ti. et Rpitt. lix. 1. L 
t* Laeed«aiooii Ubmt Arebibcbi e etritate «m «siiortMi iuManiBl. qaod mutvm pama rtttsmèmm ac 
pudicaaa lacUotMai aibitcabaatv. Noi««iwit caiin ca,lib«forvn aaorim aaiiiiM imbni, m piM mori bua w- 
( «ret, qiiani iofcoiit pniid«Met« Itaque maximum po«tam, aat nefta «immo proxinam* qoia iomam iU 
invinun obic«aia aaladictia UecrftTarat. canaiiuim txilio BulclafuDt.— TeQ. Paul. ri.c 9. 
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vehemence. He was ugly, little, lean, and slender.* Two celebrated sculp- 
tors and brothers, Bupalus and Athenis, (some call the latter AoÛieimus,^ (U- 
verted themselves at his ex]^nse, and represented him in a ridiculous iorm. 
It is dangerous to attack satiric poets. Hipponax retorted their pleasantry 
with such keen strokes of satire, that they hapgped themselves out of mortin- 
cation : others say, they only quitted the city of Ephesus, where Hipponax 
lived. His malignant pen dia not spare even those to whom be owed bis life. 
How monstrous was this ! Horace joins Hipponax witb Arcbilochus, and rep- 
resents them as two poets equally dangerous.! In the Anth^ogia there are 
three or four epigrams, which describe Hlppooax &s terrible, even after death. 
They admonish travellers to avoid his tomb, as a place from whence a dread- 
ful hail perpetually pours : ^^i6v%9h9ioAH/^if,tèvpfm6v. Fuge grandinau'' 
tern tumtdum^,horrendum.t 

It is thought he invented the Season verse, in which 4he spondee is used in- 
stead of the iambus, in the sixth loot of the vene which bears that name. 

Stesichorus. He was of Himera, a town in Sicily, and excelled in hrric 
poetry, as did those other poets we are about to mention. Lyric poetry is that, 
m which the verses, arranged into odes and stanzas, were tuqg to the lyre, or 
to other such like instruments. Stesichorus flourished between the 37th and 
47th Olympiad. P^usanias, after many other fables, relates, that Stesichorus, 
having" oeen punished with the loss of sight for his satirical verses against He- 
lena, did. not recover it till he had retracted his mvectives, by writuK another 
ode contfaiy to the first ; which latter kind of ode is since called pi|linodia.§ 
Qjuintilian says, that h^ sung of wars and illustrious heroes, and that he sup- 
ported upon the lyre all the dignity and m^esty of epic poetiy.R 

Alcman. He was of Lacedsmon, or, according to some, of Saidis in L^- 
dia, and lived much about the same time as Stesichorus. Some make bun 
the first author of amorous verses. 

Alcjevs. He was bom at Mitylene in Lesbos : it is from him that the Alcaic 
verse derived its name. He was a professed enemy to the tyrants of Lesbos, 
and particularly to Pittacus, against whom he perpetually inveiffhed in his ver- 
ses. It is said of him, that being once in a battle, he was seized with such fear 
and terror, that he threw down his arms and ran away.H Horace has thought 
fit to give us the same account of himself.** Poets do not value themselves so 
much upon prowess as upon wit. Q^intilian says, that the style of AIcssus was 
close, magnificent, and accurate ; and to complete his character, adds, that be 
very much resembled Homer. tt * 

SiMONioES. This poet was of the island of Ceos, in tbe JSgean sea. He 
continued to flourish at the time of Xerxes's expedition. He excelled princi- 
pally in funeral elegy.tt '^he invention of local memory is ascribed to him, of 
^hich I have spoken elsewherc.§§ At twentyfour yean of age, he contended 
for and carried the prize of poietry. 

Tbe answer he gave to Hiero, king of Syracuse, who asked him what God 
was, is much celebrated. The poet desired a day to consider the question 

* HippoMcti noUbilis tsUui fcftdites «rat: qaamobnai imanlneni ejus l«M!r» joeenm tipropotuere ri 
dentittm circuli*. dnod Hipponax ioaif n»tM MBtfUndiMn esminam 4islrialit is tMMM, vt cndatur alt 
^uibus ad laqucum eoi impulîMe : quod falsoro est. — Plin. 1. sxxri. o. 6. 
f ■ ' ■■ - I n iQalot aipcnimas 

Parafa tpllo comoa : 
Qaalti Ljreainbie iprelas ioSdo ffmr. 
Ant aecr ïtottà» Bupalo— — Ipod. ri. 
t Aalhol. 1. iiL « P*ii«. «■ !-«<»• P- *»• . . 

D Stesichoram. qoam sit ta; «nio validaB. aataria «tioqua orteadwt, maxSoa bella al okfistmoe caoaa- 
ttat dkieai. at epiei earttiats anara Ijra watioaoten».— Lib. s. e. 1. 

IT Herod. 1. t. c 9S. 
** Teeom Philippot «t celerca fasam 

Sean« relicta ooa bene ptrmala.— — Hor. Od. tu. 1» *• , . 
It I» aloquaado brprU at iMcnifiras et dilifeat, planaaqae Romero nnail. 
XX Sed me relktif. Mum procaJh jocis 

Cea retraclei munera naeoiJe. ■ - H owi. 
' Mocsttus Iicrymis SimooiJeis. ■Catnll. 
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proposed to bitn. Od Ûèb morrow he asked two days ; and wheneyer be wat 
called upon for his answer, be still doubled the time. The king, surprised at 
this behaviour, demanded his reason for it. It is, replied Simonides, because 
the more I consider the <;(ue8tion, the more obscure it seems : Quia quaniodim' 
tius considero^ tanio mUu ret videtvr oUcurior,* The answer was wise, if it 
proceeded from the high idea which he conceived of the Divine Majesty, which 
no understanding can comprehend, nor any tongue express. t 

After having travelled to many cities of Asia, and amassed ooDsideiaUe 
wealth, by celebrating in his verses the praises of those who were capable of 
rewarding him well, be embarked for the island of Ceos, his native countiy. 
The ship was cast away. Every one endeavoured to save what be could. 
Simonides took no care of any thing ; and when he was asked the reason for it, 
he replied. " 1 cany all I have about me :" Jifeciim, tn^vt^, mes stmt emicUu 
Several oi the company were drowned by the weight of the ibivfs they at- 
tempted to save, and those who .got to shore were robbed by thieves. AD 
that escaped went to Clazomens, which was not far from the place wbere d» 
vessel was k)st. One of the citizens, who loved learoing[, and bad read the 
poems of Simonides with great admintioo, was excessively pleased, and 
thought it an honour to receive him into his house. He supplied him abun- 
dantly with necessaries, while the rest were obliged to beg torougb tbe city : 
The poet, upon meetine them, did not ^i]get to observe how jusOy be bad 
answered them, in regara to his effects : Z)m, inquU^ mea tnecum este ameta; 
vos <fuod rapmsiis, perit.l 

He was reproached with having dishonoured poetiy by bis avaiioe, in 
making his pen venal, and not composing any verses till he bad agreed on the 
price of them. In Aristotle we findf a proof of this, which does Inm no honour. 
A person who had won the prize in the chariot races, desired SimoDÎàes to 
compose a song of triumph upon that subject. The poet, not thinking the 
reward sufficient, replied, that he could not treat it well. This prize had been 
won by mules, and he pretended, that animal did not afford ibe proper matter 
for praise. Greater offers were made him, which ennobled the mule, and the 
poem was written. Money has long had power to be^w oob'dity and beauty : 

• Et gtwu %t foHnaa repaa p—u» Jemt 

As this animal is ^nerated between a she-ass and a hocse, ibe poet, a» 
Aristotle observes, considered them at first only on the base side of ttieir 
pedigree. But monev made him take them ia the other light, and he sty\ed 
them ** illustrious foias of rapid steeds :" X^îf»* àtKkat^dtn Sotut^o i«iwv.§ 

Safpho. She was of the same place, and lived at the same time with 
Alceus. The Sapphic vene took its name from her. She composed a con- 
siderable number of poems, of which there are but two remaining; which are 
sufficient to satisfy us that the praises given her in all ages, for the beauty, 
pathetic softness, numbers, haimony, ami infinite graces c? her Poetiy, are not 
without foundation. As a farther proof of her merits she was called the tenth 
muse ; and the people of Mitylene engnved her image upon their money. 
It is to be wished, that the purity of her manners had been equal to the 
beauty of her genius, and that she had not dishonoured her sex by her vices 
and irregularities. 

Anacreon . This poet was of Teos, a city of Ionia. He lived in the 72nd 
Olympiad. Anacreon spent a great part of his time at the court of Polycrates» 
that happy tyrant of Samos ; and not only shared in all bis pleasures, but was 
of his councfl.H Plato tells us, that Hipparehus, one of tfie sons of Pisistratus, 
sent a vessel of fifty oars for Anacreon» and wrote him a most oblig^iog letter, 

* Cic. d0 Nftt I>c«r 1. i, d. 16. 
t Ccrta h«e eit Dttos, quod ot com dicitur, non potest dici : com afti matiir, non potest esUaMri ; eoi 
eovipoitttar, non potest oompurwi ; com definitnr, ipsa defioitioM crescit.— S. Adk sens. 4« temp. cix. 
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tntreatiqr him to come to Athens, where his excellent woiks would be esteemed 
and relished as they deserved.* It is said, the only study of this poet was 
icy and pleasure : and those remains we have of his poetry sufficiently confirm 
it. We see plainly in all his verses, that his hand writes- what his heart feels 
and dictates. It is impossible to express the elejçance and delicacy of his 
poems ; nothing could be more estimable, had their object been more noble. 
Thbspis. He was the first inventor of tragedy. 1 defer speakiiig of him 
till I come to give some account of the tragic poets. 

OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE. 

These men are too famous in antiquity to be omitted in the present histoiy. 
Their lives are written by Dic^nes Laërtius. 

Thales, the Milesian. If Cicero is to be believed, Thaïes was the most 
illustrious of the seven wise men.t It was he that laid the first foundations of 

Êilosophy in Greece, and gave rise to the sect called the Ionic sect; because 
, the founder of it, was bom in the country of Ionia. 

He held water to be the first principle of all thio» ; and that God was that 
intelligent beii^, by whom all things were formedlrom water.| The first of 
these opinions he bad borrowed fiK>m the Egyptians, who, seeing the Nile to 
be the cause of the fertility of all their lands, might easily imagine isom thence, 
that water was the principle of all things. 

He was the first of the' Greeks that studied astronomy ; he had exactly fore- 
told the time of the eclipse of the sun that hai>pened in the reign of AsQrages, 
kinr of Media, which has been already mentioned. 

He was also the first that fixed the term and duration of the solar year among the 
Grecians. By comparing the size of the sun's body with that of the moon 
he thought he had discovered that the body of the moon was in solidify but 
the 720tn part of the sun's body. This compulation is very far from oeine 
true, as the sun*s solidity exceeds not only 700 times, but many millions of 
times, the moon's maçutude or solidity. But we know, that in all these mat- 
ters, and particularly in that of which we are now speaking, the first observa* 
tions and discoveries were veiy imperfect. 

When Thaïes travelled into EgypU he discovered an easy and certain 
method for taking the exact heigjht ca the pyramids^ by observing the time when 
the shadow of a body is equal in length to the height of aie body itself.§ 

To show tiiat philosophers were not so destitute, as some people imagined, 
of that sort of talents and capacity which is proper for business ; and that they 
would be as successftil as others in growing rich, if they thought fit to apply 
themselves that way, he bought the fruit of all the olive-trees in the territory 
of Miletus, before they were in blossom. The profound knowledge he had of 
nature, had probably enabled him to foresee that tbe year would be ex- 
tremely fertile. It proved so in effect, and he made a considerable profit by 
bis baigain.ll 

He used to thank the gods for three things : that he was bom a reasonable 
creature, and not a beast ; a man, and not a woman ; a Greek, and not a bar- 
barian. Upon his mother's pressing him to marry when he was young, he told 
her it was then too soon : and after several years were elapsed, he told her it 
was then too late. 

As he was once walking, and veiy attentively contemplating the stars, he 
chanced to fall into a ditdi. Ha ! says a good old woman that was by, now 
will you oerceive what passes in the heavens, and what is so infinitely above 
your head, if you cannot see what is just at your feet, and before your nose ? 

He was bom the first year of the 36tb, and died the first year of the 58th 
Olympiad ; consequently he lived to be above ninety years of age.lT 

SoLOif . His life has been already related at length. 

* In Hipparcfa. p. 338, 339. 
t Prineepf Thalet, iiiim« leptem, eui sex reliqiios coneeuiMe primu fenmt.— Lib. ir. AcmA. (^oeit n. III. 
I Lib. I. it Nftl. Dcor. a. 35. 8 Piin. lib. xxxvi. cap. 13. 11 Ck. Ub. i. de Diria. n. 111. 
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ChiLO. He was a Lacednmoniao ; vtrj little is reUled of him. £m 
asked him one day, how Jupiter employed himself? *4d humblnig those, 
said be, '* that exalt themselves, and exalting those that abase thenselFes.'' 

He died of joy at Pisa, npon seeing his son gain the prize of boadi^at the 
Olympic games. He said when be was dyiK, that he was not conBcnos to 
himself of hovii^ committed any fault during the whole comse of his life ; an 
opinion well becoming tbe pride and blindDess of a heathen philosopher ; oo- 
less it was once, by having made use of a little dismmil^on and erasiofi, in 
giving judgment in favour of a friend : in whicb action he did not know whelber 
Ee had done well or ill. He died about tbe 5Sd Olympiad. 

PiTTAcvs. Hewasof Mitylene,acityofLesbo6. Joiniae; witfi tbe farotiieK 
of Alcœus, the famous lyric poet, and with Alcœos himself, who was at the 
head of the exiled party, he expdkd from that island the tyrants wiio had 
usurped the government. 

The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the Athenians, gave Pittacus 
the command of the army. To spare the blood of his fellow-citizens, he 
offered to fight Phirnon, (m enemy's general, in single combat. The challenge 
ivas accepted. Pittacus was victorious, and killed bis adversaiy. The Mity- 
lenians, out of gratitude, with unanimous consent conferred tbe sovereignty of 
the city upon him, which he accepted, and behaved himself with so mmh mode- 
ration and wisdom, that he was always respected and l»eloved by his subject*. 

In the mean time AIcsbus, who was a declared enemy to all tyrants, did not 
spare Pittacus in his verses, notwithstanding the mildness of his gov-emment and 
temper, but inveighed severely against him. The poet afterward? (^ into 
the hands of Pittacus, who was so far from taking revenge, that he gave hnn bis 
liberty, and showed by that act of clemency and generosifj, that he was only 
a tyrant in name. 

AAer having governed ten years with great equity and wisdom, he vohmta- 
rily resigned h?s authority, aiid retired. He used to say. that the proof of a 
good government was, to engage the subjects, not tobe afnid 0/" their prince, 
but to be afraid/or him.t It was a maxim with him, that no man shoofd ever 
give himself the liberty of speaking iU of a fnend, or even of an enemy. He 
aied in the 62d Olympiad. 

Bias. We know but veir little of Bias. He obliged Myattes, king ofLy- 
dia, by stratagem,, to raise the siege of Priene, where he was bom. This city 
was bard pressed with famine ; upon which he caused two mules to be fattened, 
and contrived a way to have them pass into the enemy's camp. Tbe good 
condition they were in astonished the king, who thereupon sent deputies inb} 
the city upon pretence of offering terms of peace, but really to observe the 
state of the town and the people. Bias, surmising their enratnd, ordered the 
granaries to be filled with great heaps of sand, and those heaps to be covered 
over with com. When the deputies returned, and made report I0 the king of 
the great plenty of provision they had seen in the city, he hesitated do kx^, 
but concluded a treaty, and raised the siege. One of^ the maxims Bias p>ar- 
ticulariy taught and recommended was, to do all the good we can, and ascribe 
all the glory of it to the gods.t 

Cleobulits* We know as little of this Wise man, as of the former. He was 
bom at Lindos, a town in the isle of Rhodes, or according to some, in Caria. 
ïlë invited Sok>ir^ come and live with hhn, when Pisistratus had usurped 
the sovereignty ofAtheiâ. - 

PsniANDBJl. Hîtwas mnttbered anjjong tbe wise men, th^%fa he was a ty- 
rant of Corioth.'ji ^hen he had firsturade himself master of tnat^citr, he wrote 
to Thr3sybulus,'^^iant o^ Miletu?, to know what measures he should take witii 
his newly acqtjirda objects. The- latter, without any other answer, led the 
messenger into a* field of wheat, where, in walking along, he beat down witii 
his cane aU the, ears of com that were higher than the rest. Periander per- 

t Ei «if inndm i6n/»9 vMoncu&^if «oCciv^si v^ aùrd». dXV uirif «irS.— Pint, in Comr. 5<{«. 
Sap.p,15S, ^ ^ ^ ♦•Orrâ»<i7aW»jrfAmf.t{»,^iidrttn»*«' 
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fecU^ well undentood the meanii« of this enigmatical answer, which was a 
tacit intimation to him, that, in oider to secure his own life, he should cut off 
the most eminent of the Corinthian citizens. But if we may helieve Plutarch^ 
Periander did not approve so cruel an advice.* 

He wrote circular letters to all the wise, men, invitii|g them to pass some time 
with htm at Corinth, as they had done the year before at Sardiswith Cnesus.f 
Princes, in those days, thoi^t themselves highly honoured, when they could 
have such guests in their houses. Piutarch describes an entertainment which 
Periander gave to these illustrious guests, and observes at the same time, that 
the decent simplicity of it, adapted to the taste and humour of the persons en- 
tertained, did him much more honour than could have been derived from the 
greatest magnificence. The subject of their discourse at table was sometimes 
grave and serious, at other times pleasant and gay. One of the companypro- 
posed this question, ** Which is the most perfect ijopular ^veroment r ' That, 
answered Solon, where an injury done to any private citizen is considered an 
injury to the whole body: that said Bias, where the law has no superior: 
that, answered Thaïes, where the inhabitants are neither too rich nor too poor : 
that, said Anachaisis, where virtue is honoured, and vice detested: saidPit- 
tacus, where dimities are always conferred upon the virtuous, and never upon 
the wicked : said Cleobulus, where the citizens fear blame more than punish- 
ment : said Chile, where the laws are more regarded, and have more authority 
than the orators. From all these opinions, Periander concluded, that the most 
perfect popular government would be that which came nearest to aristocracy, " 
where tne sovereign authority is lodged in the hands of a few men of honour 
and virtue.J 

While these wise men were assembled together at reriander's court, a cou- 
rier arrived from Amasis, kine of Egypt, with a letter for bias^ with whom that 
king kept a close correspondeiKe. The purport of this letter was. to consult 
him how he should answer a proi>osal made to him by the king of Ethiopia, 
for his drinking up the sea ; in which case the Ethio]^ ian king promised to re- v 
sign to him a certain number of cities in his dominions ; but if he did iK)t do 
it, theiï he, Amasis, was to give up the same number of his cities to the king of 
Ethiopia. It was usual in those days for princes to propound such enigmatical 
and perolexing questions to one another. Bias answered him directly, and ad- 
vised him to accept the offer, on condition that the king of Ethiopia would stop 
all the rivers that now into the sea ; fi>r the business was only to dnnk up the sea, 
and not the rivers. We find an answer to the same effect ascribed to JEsop. 

I must not here foiget to take notice, that these wise men, of whom I have 
been speaking, were all fevers of poétiy, and composed verses themselves, 
some ot them a considerable number, upon subjects of morality and policy, 
which are certainly topics not unworthy of the muses» Solon, however, is re- 
proached for having written some licentious verses ; which may teach us what 
judgment we ought to form of these pretended wise men of the pagan wor]d.§ 

Instead of the wise men whom I have mentioned, some authors have substi- 
tuted others : as Anacharsis, for example, Myso, Epimenides, Pherecydes* 
The first of these is best known in histoff. 

Anacharsis. Long before Splon^s tune, the Scythian Nomades were in 
great reputation for tMir simplicity, frugality, temperance andjustice. Homer 
calls thûa a veiy just nation.* Anacharsis was one of these Scythians, and of 



the royal family. A certain Athenian, once in company with Anacharsis, re* 
proached him with ïàfi couiliy ; ^ my country, you think," replied Anacharsis* 
is no great honour to me ; and you, sir, in my opinion, a^ no great honour to 
your country.'* His good sense, profound knowledge, and great experience, 
made him pass for one of the seven wise men. He wrote a treatise in verse 
upon the military art, and composed another tract on (he laws of Scythia. 

• 1q Cost. Sept. Sft». t ^ios* ^^^ » ^^^ P>'- 
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He frequently visited Solon. It was in a conrersatloD with bim, ftitlie cota* 
pared laws to cobwebs, which only entar^le small flies, while wasps tad hor- 
nets break through them. 

Bein^ inured to the austere and poor life of the Scythians, he setlillkTaliie 
upon nches. Croesus invited him to come and see him, and witbuui doubt 
hmted to him, that he was able to mend his fortune. ** I have no occaskn for 
your gold," said the Scythian in his answer ; " I came mto Greece oi^toen* 
rich my mind, and improve my understanding ; I shall be very well satÎB&ed, 
if 1 return into my own country, not with an addition to my wealth, but wtk 
an increase of knowledge and virtue." Anacharsis however, accepted the in- 
vitation, and went to that princess court. 

We have already observed, that JEsop was much surprised and diasati^ed 
at the cold and inoiiferent manner in which Solon viewed the magnificence of 
the palace, and the vast treasures of Cnesus ; because it was the master, and 
not the house, that the philosopher desired to have reason to admne. " Cer- 
tainly," says Anacharsis to i^sop on that occasion, " you have forgot your own 
fable of the fox and panther. The latter, for her highest virtue, cduld only 
show her fine skin, beautifully marked and spotted with different colours : the 
fox's skin, on the contrary, was veij plain, but contained within it a treasure 
of subtleties and stratagems of infinite value. This very ima^e," continued 
the Scythian, '^ shows me your own character. You are affectea with a splen- 
did outside, while you pay little or no regard to what is tnily the man, that is, 
to that which is in him, and consequently properly his." 

This would be a proper place for an epitome of the life and sentiments of 
Pythagoras, who flourished in the time of which I have been speakii^. But 
this I defer till I come to another volume, wherein I design to join a great many 
philosophers together, in order to give the reader the better opportunity of com- 
paring their respective doctrines and tenets. 

^sop. I rank ^sop with the wise men of Greece, not only because he wa5 
often among them, but because he taught true wisdom with Tar more art than 
they do who teach it by rules and definitions.^ 

jBsop was by birth a Phrygian. As to his mind, he had abondance oTwit ; 
but with regara to his body, he was hump-backed, little, dobked^delonned, 
and of a venr uncomely countenance ; havir^ scaree the figure of aman ; and for 
a considerable time, almost without the use of speedi. He was moieoveT a 
slave ; and the merchant who had bought him, found it veiy difficult to dbpose 
of him, so extremely were people shocked at his unsightly figure and deformity. 

The first master ne served sent him. to labour in tne fields ; either l>ecause 
he thouffht him incapable of any better employment, or only to remore so dis- 
agreeable an object Trom his sight. 

, He was afterwards sold to a philosopher named Xanthus. I should never 
have done, should 1 relate all the strokes of wit, the spritely repartees, and 
the arch and humorous circumstances of his words and behaviour. One day 
his master, designing to treat some of his friends, ordered .£sop to provide the 
best things he could find in the market. JEsop thereupon made a laige pro- 
vision of tongues, which he desired the cook to serve up with di^rent sauces. 
When dinner came, the first and second courses, the side dishes, and the re* 
moves were all tongues. " Did I not order you," said Xanthus in a violent pas- 
sion, " to buy the best victuals tiie market afibnled?" *' And have I nottJbey^ 
your orders ?" said Msop, *' Is there any thing better than tongues ? Is not 
the tongue the bond of civil society, the key of sciences, and ue oigan o£ 
truth and reason ? By means of the tongue cities are built, and govemments 
established and admmistered ; with that, men instruct, persuade, and preside 

* Pint. inConv. Sept Sap. p. iSfik 
f Asopns iUe e Phfyfia f»biilatort hand iamerito lapieM existiantas ett ; curn'one viSiim moaila tmm^ 
^ue emit, non seven» non imperioie pnecepit et eentuit, at philowvliu not est, led teitiTM deWfahai nit 
aaolofoe coaimeatitt, tea imldbriter ae prospieienter aniaubdrenai, in meotas aaiaoMoa hfntwr. caB atf- 
diendi ^oadem Ulecebim iaaûL^Aol. Oeil. Noet Att. lib. IL cap. S9. 
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in aasémblies j it is the instrument by which we acauit ourselves ol me chief 
of all our duties, the praising and adoring the gods/' *' Well, then," replied 
XaothuS) thinking to catch him, ^* go to market again to-morrow, and buy me 
the worst things you can find. This same company will dine with me, and 
I have a mind to diversify my entertainment." .£sop, the next day, provided - 
nothir^ but the very same dishes : telling his master, that the tongue was the 
worst thipg in the world. " It is," said he, " the instrument of all strife and 
contention, the fomentor of law-suits, and the source of divisions and wars ; 
it is the oigan of error, of lies, of calumny, and blasphemy." 

i£sop found it veiy difficult to obtain bis liberty. One of the first uses he 
made of it was to go to Crcesus, who, on account of his great reputation and 
fame, had been long desirous of seeing him. The strange deibrmity of iEsop^s 
person at first shocked the king, and much abated the good opinion he had 
conceived of him. But the beauty of his mind soon discovered itself through 
the coarse veil that covered it, and Crœsus found, as ^sop said on another 
occasion, that we ought not to consider the form of the vessel, but the quality 
of the liquor it contains. 

He made several voyages into Greece, either for pleasure, or upon the af- 
fairs of Crœsus. Being at Athens shortly afler Pisistratus had usurped the 
sovereignty, and abolished the popular government, and observing that the 
Athenians bore this new yoke with great impatience, he repeated to them the 
fable of the frogs, who demanded a king from Jupiter.* 

It is doubted whether the fables of ^sop, such as we have them, are all his, 
at least, in regard to the expression. Great part of them are ascribed to Planu- 
des, who wrote his life, and lived in the 14th century. 

Jtjsop is reckoned the author and inventor of this simple and natural man- 
ner of conveying instruction by tales and fables ; in which light Phsedrus speaks 
of him : 

iEsopus auctor quam oiafcriam repcrit, 
HaDC %zo polivi rersibus senariis. 

But the gloiy of this invention belongs properly to tlie poet Hesioa;T an 
invention which does not seem to be of any great importance, or extraordi- 
nary merit, and yet has been much esteemed and made use of by the great- 
est philosophers and ablest politicians. Plato tells us that Socrates, a short 
time before he died, turned some of ^sop's fables into verse ;t and Plato 
himself earnestly recommends it to nurses to instruct their children in them 
betimes, in order to form their manners, aÊÊÊio inspire them early with the 
love of wisdom. § ^^ 

Fables could never have been so universally adopted by all nations, as we 
see they have, if there was not a vast fund of useful truths contained in them, 
agreeably concealed under that plain and negligent disguise, in which their 
peculiar character consists. The Creator, certainly designing the prospect 
of nature for the instruction of mankind, endowed the brute part of it with 
various instincts, inclinations and properties, to serve as so many pictures in 
miniature to roan of the several duties incumbent upon him, and to point out 
to him the good or evil qualities he ought to acquire or avoid. Thus has he 
given us, for instance, a lively image of meekness and innocence in the lamb ; 
of fidelity and friendship in the dog ; and on the contrary, of violence, rapa- 
ciousness and cruelty, in the wolf, the lion, and the tiger, and other species of 
animals. All this he has designed, not only as instruction, but as a secret r 
proof to man, if he should be indifferent about those qualities in himself, which 
he cannot forbear esteeming or detesting, even in the brutes themselves. 

• PlUBdr. 1. i. fab. 9. 
t Ilia ouoque fabtil«».qtta, etiam» ori^iMm non ab Atopo aeeeMmnt (nam vid«tiir can 
tot Henoans.) nomine tamea âùtopi maume Mlebraatar, dncara animoa «Ment, pneeipoc ni 
peritomm : qui et nmpliciia qua acta font andiont* et capti roloptate, facile iis qinbos delectaator 
tiaaU«>-QAtntiL 1. v. c. 19. 

t Plat, ia Phaar. p. «Qi i Lib. U. da Hep. p. 37t. . 
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This 18 a dtimb language which all nations uDdeistaifd ; it is a «entimef; 
intenfoveo id our nature, which eveiy man carries about widi hâm. .£301 
was the first of all the piolane writers who laid hold of and uoiôlded it, wa(M 
happy applications of it, and attracted men's attentions to this sent of getsuim 
and natural instruction, which is within the reach of all capacities, anie<)ualij 
adapted to persons of all ages and conditions. He was the first that, k ordei 
to {give hody and substance to virtues, vice^, duties, and maxims oC »cielj,i 
did, by an ingenious artifice and innocent fiction, invent the method of çkômiç 
them with gracefiil and familiar images borrowed from nature, byjgîTJng bn^ 
gnage to brute beasts, and ascribing sense and reason to plants andtrees, aoi 
all sorts of inammate creatures. 

The fables of .£sop are void of all ornament, but abound with good sense 
and are adapted to the capacity of children, for whom they were more pani| 
cularly composed. Those of Phsdrus are in a style somewhat lûore elevatcij 
and diffused, but at the same time have a simplicity and elegance that yerf 
much resembles the Attic spirit and style, in the plain way of writing, wbica 
was the finest and most delicate kind of composition in use among- tbeGre^ 
cians. Monsieur de la Fontaine, who was vei^ sensible that the Fr^ch toogve 
is not susceptible of the same elegant simplicity, has enlivened his fiibles with 
a spritely and original turn of tlMUght and expression peculiar to himselJ, 
which no other person has yet been able to imitate. 

It is not easy to conceive why Seneca \bjs down as a fact, that tl>e Romans^ 
lo his time, had never tried their pens in this kind of compositioD. Were tbt 
tables of Phsdrus unknown to him ?* 

Plutarch relates the manner of iEsop^s dcaâi.t He went to DelpYioA witb 
a great quantitr of gold and silver, to ofier, in the name of Croesus, a grealj 
sacrifice to Apollo, and to give eacK inhabitant a considerable sum.t A qoar 
rel which arose between bimand the people of Delphos, occasioned him, after 
the sacrifice, to send back the money to CrcESus»and to infbnn him that these 
for whom it was mtended had pendered thenosefves unworthy of his bounty. 
The inhabitants of Delphos caused him to be coodemned as guâty of SAcri- 
le^By and to be thrown down from the top of a rock. The gS, JSmded by 
this action, punished them with a pls^e and famine ; so âiat, to put an evU 
to those evils, they caused it to be announced in all the assemUies of Greece, 
that if any one, for the honour of iELsop, would come and claim veo^eance Cor 
his death, they would give him satisfaction. At the third generaticn, a mar 
from Samos presented himselfiBho had no other relation to iEsop, than beiir 
descended from the persons iwVnad boi^ht that fabulist. The Delphiaib 
made this man satisfaction, and thereby delivered themselves ficom the pesti- 
lence and &mine that distressed them.f 

The Athenians, those ezceUent judges of true gloiy, erected a nobk statue 
to this learned and îngenkws slave ; to let all the people know, says PhaMiru.s, 
that the ways of honour were equally open to all mankind, and that it «as 
not to birth, but merit, they paid ao honourable a distinctSon. 

JEaopo iaffcatm itatusa poMere Atliei. 

Serrumque conocuimt «leiiift in biH* j 

Patere hoaorit teireiii at cuBcti ▼iun, | 

Nee feoeri tribui, wd virtirti ifloma. 

* Nob Midea tc ut^vt ra produeere, ut fabellai quoaue et £«opeoi lofOSi i^lMitelli«» iltfiiM t«fnr« 
«jnw, lolita tibi TMmtatB eoanectM — Sencc. d« CwmoI. »d Polyi». e. S7. ^ 

t D* Mm Nurnim* viodictm, p. 66S. &57. i Fo«r Mini. M«d la S40 llvaa«. or «Milr fSi 
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